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REVISER'S  PREFACE. 


Thb  growth  of  geologic  science  makes  it  imperatiye  in  a  work 
like  this,  designed  as  a  general  treatise  and  for  advanced  students, 
to  discuss  some  of  the  current  problems  and  the  new  theories.  Just 
now  this  is  especially  true,  as  changing  views  on  the  physical  side  of 
the  science  relating  particularly  to  the  earth's  origin  are  unsettling 
some  long-accepted  theories  (see  pp.  88,  296).  The  teacher  should 
not  blame  the  book  if  he  finds  that  a  few  interrogations  have  taken 
the  place  of  supposed  facts.  The  theory  of  earth-genesis  is  funda- 
mental to  so  many  physical  problems  that  the  change  in  that  impor- 
tant theory  will  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  science. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  largely  rewrite  some  sections  of  the  book 
and  to  insert  several  new  topics.  Few  changes,  however,  have  been 
made  in  the  text  where  not  required  by  advancing  knowledge ;  and  the 
spirit  and  style  of  the  revered  author  have  been  held  as  the  model. 

Acknowledgment  of  assistance  on  special  subjects  is  due  to  many 
friends,  especially  as  follows :  To  John  M.  Clarke,  Palaeozoic  inverte- 
brates; David  White,  Palaeozoic  and  Triassic  plants;  T.  W.  Stanton, 
Postpalaeozoic  invertebrates ;  C.  R.  Eastman,  fishes ;  F.  E.  Lucas,  rep- 
tiles and  mammals;  C.  E.  Button,  earthquakes;  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
metamorphism ;  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  earth-genesis,  etc. 

For  new  illustrations  thanks  are  tendered  to  many  individuals, 
to  whom  credit  is  generally  given  in  the  titles;  to  Macmillan  &  Co. 
for  the  use  of  several  figures  from  the  works  on  Palaeontology  by 
A.  S.  Woodward  and  Karl  A.  von  Zittel;  to  A.  P.  Brigham  and 
Q.  K.  Gilbert  for  contribution  of  illustrations  from  Brigham's  Text- 
Book  of  Geology  and  Gilbert  and  Brigham's  Physical  Geography. 

Heeman  L.  Faibchild. 

/ime,  1908,  iii 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


In  this  new  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Geology,  while  the  form, 
and  largely  the  matter,  of  the  third  edition  are  retained,  the  changes 
necessitated  by  the  rapid  advance  of  geological  science  are  so  numer- 
ous and  important  as  to  require  a  complete  resetting  of  the  whole  work. 
I  have  striven,  however,  to  keep  the  work  within  the  limits  necessary 
for  a  text-book.  The  changes  have  been  partly  by  replacement,  partly 
by  modification  of  statement,  and  partly  by  addition  of  new  matter. 
But  while  more  than  sixty  new  figures  and  many  new  paragraphs  are 
introduced,  yet  the  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  figures  is  only 
twenty,  and  of  pages  twenty-five. 

The  most  important  additions  are  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  difficult 
subject  of  earthquakes^  in  the  light  of  the  recent  investigations  of 
Milne,  Dutton,  Seebach,  and  Schmidt ;  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of 
varieties  of  igneous  rocks  by  differentiation  of  rock-magmas^  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  writings  of  Iddings  and  others ;  a  greater  emphasis  on 
the  Camiriun  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Palaeozoic ;  the  latest  results  of 
Walcott,  Matthew,  and  Beecher  on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  Trilo- 
bites ;  the  latest  results  of  Marsh,  Cope,  Osbom,  Scott,  and  Wortman 
on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  Mesozoic  reptiles  and  Mesozoic  and 
Tertiary  mammals;  some  clearer  statement  on  the  subject  of  the 
causes  of  the  glacial  climute ;  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
geological  climates  in  general. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  many  American  geologists 
for  help  in  preparing  this  edition,  but  especially  to  Profs.  Marsh, 
Beecher,  and  Pirsson  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Joseph  Le  Conte. 

August  10, 1896, 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Ik  preparing  the  following  work  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an 
exhaustive  manual  to  be  thumbed  by  the  special  student ;  for,  even  if 
I  felt  able  to  write  such  a  work.  Prof.  Dana's  is  already  in  the  field, 
and  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  respect  I  have  endeayored  only 
to  present  clearly  to  the  thoroughly  cultured  and  intelligent  student 
and  reader  whatever  is  best  and  most  interesting  in  Geological  Science. 
I  have  attempted  to  realize  what  I  conceive  to  be  comprised  in  the 
word  eUmentSy  as  contradistinguished  from  manual.  I  have  attempted 
to  give  a  really  scientific  presentation  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
wide  field  of  geology,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  too  great  multiplica- 
tion of  detail.  I  have  desired  to  make  a  work  which  shall  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  intelligent  general  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  of  our  colleges. 
In  the  selection  of  material  and  mode  of  presentation  I  have  been 
guided  by  long  experience,  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  make  interesting 
to  a  class  of  young  men,  somewhat  advanced  in  general  culture  and 
eager  for  knowledge,  but  not  expecting  to  become  special  geologists. 
In  a  word,  I  have  tried  to  give  such  knowledge  as  every  thoroughly 
cultured  man  ought  to  have,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  suitable  founda- 
tion for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  to  those  who  so  desire. 
The  ^ork  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  a  senior  class, 
organized,  compacted,  and  disencumbered  of  too  much  detail,  by  re- 
presentation for  many  successive  years,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
reduced  to  writing. 

Most  text-books  now  in  use  in  this  country  are,  in  my  opinion, 
either  too  elementary  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  adapted  as  manuals  for 
the  specialists. on  the  other.  I  wish  to  £11  this  gap — to  supply  a  want 
felt  by  many  intelligent  students  and  general  readers,  who  desire  a 
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really  icientific  general  knowledge  of  geology.  Lyell's  Elements 
comes  nearest  to  supplying  this  want ;  bat  there  are  two  objections  to 
this  admirable  work :  1.  The  principles  (dynamical  geology)  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  elements  (stmctoial  and  historical  geology),  and  treated 
in  a  different  work ;  2.  Its  treatment  of  American  geology  is  of  coarse 
meager. 

I  hare  treated  sereral  snbjects  in  dynamical  and  strnctaral  geology 
—e.  g.,  rivers,  glaciers,  rolcanoes,  geysers,  earthqoakes,  coral-reefs, 
slaty  cleavage,  metamorphism,  mineral  veins,  moantain-chains,  etc. — 
more  folly  than  is  common.  I  feel  hopefol  that  many  geologists  and 
physicists  will  thank  me  for  so  doing.  I  am  confident  that  I  give 
somewhat  fairly  the  present  condition  of  science  on  these  subjects. 

In  the  historical  part  I  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  being 
scientific  without  being  tiresome,  and  in  being  interesting  without 
being  superficial  and  wordy.  I  have  attempted  to  accomplish  this  diffi- 
cult task  by  making  evolution  the  central  idea,  about  which  many  of 
the  facts  are  grouped.  I  have  tried  to  keep  this  idea  in  view,  as  a 
thread  running  through  the  whole  history,  often  very  slender — some- 
times, indeed,  invisible— but  reappearing  from  time  to  time  to  give 
consistency  and  meaning  to  the  history. 

If  this  work  have  any  advantage  over  others  already  before  the 
public,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  two  points  mentioned  above,  viz.,  in  a  fuller 
prcBcntation  of  some  subjects  in  dynamical  and  structural  geology,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  keep  evolution  in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  central 
idea  of  the  history.  Another  advantage,  I  believe,  is  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  compote  with  the  best  works  now  before  the  public,  but  occu- 
pies a  distinct  field  and  supplies  a  distinct  want. 

I  have  confined  myself  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  to  American 
geology,  especially  in  giving  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  different  periods.  In  only  one  case  have  I 
made  American  geology  subordinate,  viz.,  in  the  Jura-Trias  period,  and 
that  only  because  of  the  meagerness  of  the  record  of  this  period  in  this 
country. 

In  a  science  so  comprehensive  and  many-sided  as  geology,  it  is 
simply  impossible,  as  every  teacher  knows,  to  avoid  anticipations  in 
one  part  of  what  strictly  belongs  to  a  subsequent  part  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  different  departments,  and 
of  the  various  subjects  under  each  department,  is  so  different  in  the 
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hands  of  difFerent  writers.  The  order  which  I  have  adopted  I  know  is 
not  free  from  objection  on  this  score,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  the  best 

In  preparing  the  work  I  have,  of  coarse,  drawn  largely  from  many 
sources,  both  text-books  and  works  of  original  research ;  for  whateyer 
of  merit  there  be  in  a  work  of  this  kind  must  consist  not  so  mnch  in 
the  novelty  of  the  matter  as  in  the  selecting,  grouping,  and  presenta- 
tion. Such  obligations  are  acknowledged  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 
I  can  not  forbear,  however,  making  here  a  special  acknowledgment  of 
my  indebtedness,  in  the  historical  part,  to  the  invaluable  Manual  of 
Prof.  Dana.  I  must  also  acknowledge  especial  indebtedness  to  Profs. 
Marsh,  Newberry,  and  Cope,  and  the  geologists  and  paleontologists  of 
the  United  States  Surveys,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Hayden  and  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  not  only  for  valuable  materials,  but  also  for  much  personal 
aid. 
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DEFINITION  OF  GEOLOGY,  AND   OF  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Geoloot  is  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  recorded  in  its  structure.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  changes 
through  which  they  have  passed,  the  laws  of  these  changes,  and  their 
causes.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhoMtants. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  geology,  as  well  as  its  principal  sub- 
divisions and  its  objects,  may  be  most  clearly  brought  out  by  compar- 
ing it  with  organic  science.'  We  may  study  an  organism  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view :  1.  We  may  study  its  general  form,  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  minute  internal  structure.  This  is 
anatomy.  It  is  best  studied  in  the  dead  body.  2.  We  may  study  the 
living  body  in  action,  the  function  of  each  organ,  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  contribute  to  the  complex  phenom- 
ena of  life.  This  is  physiology.  3.  We  may  study  the  living  and 
growing  body,  by  watching  the  process  of  development  from  the  egg 
to  the  adult  state,  and  striving  to  determine  its  laws.  This  is  emhry^ 
ohgy. 

So,  looking  upon  the  earth  as  an  organic  unit,  we  may  study  its 
form,  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  are  arranged ;  in  other  words,  its  external  form  and  in- 
ternal structure.  This  is  the  anatomy  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  struct- 
ural geology.  Or,  we  may  study  the  earth  under  the  action  of  physical 
and  chemical  forces,  the  action  and  reaction  of  land  and  water,  of  earth 
and  air,  and  the  effects  of  these  upon  the  form  and  structure.  This  is 
the  physiology  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  dynamical  geology.  Finally, 
we  may  study  the  earth  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  from  the 
earliest  chaotic  condition  to  its  present  condition  as  the  abode  of  man, 
and  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  of  this  development.  This  is  the 
embryology  of  the  earth,  or  historical  geology. 

Prineipal  Departments. — The  science  of  geology,  therefore,  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  parts,  viz. :  1.  Structural  geology^  or 
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geognosy.  2.  Dynamical  geology^  or  physical  and  chemical  geology. 
3.  Historical  geology y  or  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Bat  there  are  two  important  points  of  difference  hetween  geology 
and  organic  science.  The  central  department  of  organic  science  is 
physiology,  and  both  anatomy  and  embryology  are  chiefly  studied  to 
throw  light  on  this.  Bat  the  central  department  of  geology,  to  which 
the  others  are  sabservient,  is  history.  Again:  in  case  of  organisms 
—especially  animal  organisms — the  natare  of  the  changes  prodacing 
development  is  snch  that  the  record  of  each  previoas  condition  is  sac- 
cessiyely  and  entirely  obliterated ;  so  that  the  science  of  embryology  is 
possible  only  by  direct  observation  of  each  saccessive  stage.  If  this 
were  true  also  of  the  earth,  a  history  of  the  earth  would,  of  course,  b« 
impossible.  But,  fortunately,  we  find  that  each  previous  condition  of 
the  earth  has  left  its  record  indelibly  impressed  on  its  structure. 

Order  of  Treatment. — The  prime  object  of  geology  is  to  determine 
the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  organisms  which  have  successively 
inhabited  its  surface.  The  structure  and  constitution  of  the  earth  are 
the  materials  of  this  history,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  changes 
now  going  on  around  us  are  the  means  of  interpreting  this  structure 
and  constitution.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  only  logical  order  of  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  geology  is  to  study,  first,  the  causes,  physical  and 
chemical,  now  in  operation  and  producing  structure ;  then  the  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  earth  which,  from  the  beginning^  have  been 
produced  by  similar  causes ;  and,  lastly,  from  the  two  preceding  to  un- 
fold the  history  of  the  earth. 

Geology  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  t?ie  history  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants^  as  revealed  in  its  structure^  and  as  interpreted  by 
causes  still  in  operation.* 

There  is  no  other  science  which  requires  for  its  full  comprehension 
a  general  knowledge  of  so  many  other  departments  of  science.  A 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  is  required  to  under- 
stand dynamical  geology ;  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  lithology  is 
required  to  understand  structural  geology ;  and  a  knowledge  of  zoology 
and  botany  is  required  to  understand  the  affinities  of  the  animals  and 
plants  which  have  successively  inhabited  the  earth,  and  the  laws  which 
have  controlled  their  distribution  in  time. 

*  The  great  importance  of  studying  "  causes  now  in  operation "  as  a  basis  of  scien- 
tific geology  was  first  brought  out  by  Hutton,  but  it  was  through  the  writings  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  that  it  became  generally  accepted. 


PART  I. 
DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY. 


The  agencies  now  in  bperation,  modifying  the  strnctnre  of  the  snr- 
face  of  the  earth,  may  be  classed  nnder  fonr  heads,  viz.,  atmospheric 
agencieSy  aqueous  agencies^  igneous  agencies^  and  organic  agencies. 
These  agencies  have  operated  from  the  beginning,  and  are  still  in 
operation.  We  study  their  operation  now^  in  order  that  we  may  un- 
derstand their  effects  in  previous  epochs  of  the  earth's  history — ^i.  e., 
the  structure  of  the  earth. 

While  all  geologists  agree  that  the  nature  of  the  agencies  which 
have  operated  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface  has  remained  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  they  differ  in  their  views  as  to  the  energy  of  their 
operation  in  different  periods.  Some  believe  that  their  energy  has  been 
much  the  same  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  earth,  while  others 
believe  that  many  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  require  much 
greater  operative  energy  than  now  exists.  We  will  attempt  to  show 
hereafter  that  neither  of  these  extreme  opinions  is  probably  true,  but 
that  some  of  these  agencies  have  been  decreasing^  while  others  have 
been  increasing^  with  the  progress  of  time.  It  is  the  constant  change 
of  balance  between  these  which  determines  the  development  of  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  L 

ATMOaPHBRIC  AQSNCTSa. 


The  general  effect  of  atmospheric  agencies  is  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils.  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  with  small  quantities  of  watery  vapor  and  of  carbonic 
acid.  There  are  but  few  rocks  which  are  not  gradually  disintegrated 
nnder  the  constant  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chemical 
agents  of  these  changes  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapor, 
the  nitrogen  being  inert.    To  these  must  be  added,  where  vegetation 
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is  present,  the  products  of  vegetable  decomposition,  especially  ammo- 
nia and  humus  acids. 

Atmospheric  agencies  graduate  so  insensibly  into  aqueous  agencies 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  limits.  Water,  holding  in  solution 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  may  exist  as  invisible  vapor;  or,  partially 
condensed  as  fogs ;  or,  completely  condensed,  as  rain  falling  upon  and 
percolating  the  earth.  In  all  these  forms  its  chemical  action  is  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  can  not  be  separated  and  treated  under  different 
classes ;  and  yet  the  same  rain  runs  off  from  and  erodes  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  comes  out  from  the  strata  and  forms  springs,  rivers,  etc.,  all 
of  which  naturally  fall  under  aqueous  agencies.  We  shall,  therefore, 
treat  of  the  chemical  effects  of  atmospheric  water  in  the  disintegration 
of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric 
agencies ;  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  same,  in  eroding  the  surface 
and  carrying  away  the  soil  thus  formed,  under  the  head  of  aqueous 
agencies.  In  moist  climates  vegetation  clothes  and  protects  soil  from 
erosion,  but  favors  decomposition  of  rocks  and  formation  of  soil.* 

Atmospheric  agencies  are  obscure  in  their  operation,  and,  therefore, 
imperfectly  understood.  Yet  these  are  not  less  important  than  aque- 
ous agencies,  since  they  are  the  necessary  condition  of  the  operation  of 
the  latter.  Unless  rocks  were  first  disintegrated  into  soils  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  they  would  not  be  carried  away  and  depos- 
ited as  sediments  by  the  agency  of  water.  These  two  agencies  are, 
therefore,  of  equal  power  and  importance  in  geology,  but  they  differ 
very  much  in  the  conspicuousness  of  their  effects.  Atmospheric  agen- 
cies act  almost  equally  at  all  times  and  at  all  places,  and  their  effects, 
at  any  one  place  or  time,  are  almost  imperceptible.  Aqueous  agen- 
cies, on  the  contrary,  in  their  operation  are  occasional,  and  to  a  great 
extent  local,  and  their  effects  are,  therefore,  more  striking  and  easily 
studied.  Nevertheless,  the  aggregate  effects  of  the  former  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  latter. 

Soils. — AH  soils  (with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  thin  stratum 
of  vegetable  mold  which  covers  the  ground  in  certain  localities)  are 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks.     Sometimes  the  soil  is 


*  Terminology, — The  generic  term  for  the  entire  sheet  of  rock  waste  which  covers 
land  surfaces,  of  whatever  origin  or  character — is  numtU  roek^  or  manile.  The  product 
of  rock  decay,  in  tiiu,  is  geegt^  and  this  word  replaces  "  soil  **  as  generally  used  in  this 
book.  In  the  strict  sense  toil  applies  only  to  the  superfidal  layer  of  mantle  rock  which 
is  adapted  to  Ihe  support  of  plant  life.  Uateriahi  deposited  by  stream  action  are  allu- 
vium,  of  which  nU  is  the  finest,  forming  the  muddy  bottoms  of  lakes  and  bays.  The 
term  drift  includes  that  part  of  the  mantle  which  is  the  product  of  glacial  action,  while 
loeu  is  the  fine  unstratified  deposit  formed  wholly  or  partly  by  wind  action.  Detritut  is 
a  general  term  applied  t4  any  material  from  rock  destruction  in  the  process  of  removal 
or  transportation. 
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formed  tn  situ,  and,  therefore,  rests  on  ite  parent  rock.  Sometimes  it 
is  removed  as  fast  as  formed,  and  deposited  at  a  distance  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  parent  rock.  The  evidence  of  this  origin  of  soils  is 
clearest  when  the  soil  is  formed  tn  situ.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  easy 
to  trace  every  stage  of  gradation  between  perfect  rock  and  perfect  soil. 
This  is  well  seen  in  railroad  cuttings  and  In  wells  in  the  gneissic  or 
so-called  primary  region  of  our  southern  Atlantic  slope.  On  examin- 
ing such  a  section,  we  find  near  the  surface  perfect  soil,  generally  red 
day;  beneath  this  we  find  the  same  material,  but  lighter  colored, 
coarser,  and  more  distinctly  stratified ;  beneath  this,  but  shading  into 
it  bj  imperceptible  gradations,  we  have  what  seems  to  be  stratified 
rock,  but  it  crumbles  into  coarse  dust  in  the  hand ;  this  passes  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  into  rotten  rock,  and  finally  into  perfect  rock. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  all  different  stages  ofa  gradual 
decomposition.  But  closer  observation  will  make  the  proof  still 
clearer.  In  gneissic  and  other  metamorphic  regions  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  rock  traversed,  in  various  directions,  by  veins  of 
quartz  or  flint.  Now,  in  sections  such  as  those  mentioned  above,  it 
is  common  to  find  such  a  quartz-vein  running  through  the  rock  and 
upward  through  the  superincumbent  soil,  until  it  emerges  on  the  sur- 
face. In  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  rock  into  soil,  the  quartz- 
vein  has  remained  unchanged,  because  quartz  is  not  commonly 
affected  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

The  depth  to  which  soil  will  thus  accumulate  depends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  rock  and  the  rapidity  of  decomposition,  partly  on  the 
slope  of  the  ground,  and 
partly  on  climate.  In  Bra- 
zil, undisturbed  soils  are 
found  three  hundred  feet 
deep.  When  the  slope  i^ 
considerable,  as  at  d  (Fig. 
1),  the  rocks  are  bare,  not 

because  no  eoil  ie  formed,     ^  ,  _„^  ^„^,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
but  because  it  13  removed 

as  fast  aa  formed;  while  at  a  the  soil  is  deep,  being  formed  partly  by 
decomposition  of  rock  in  situ,  and  partly  of  soil  brought  down  from  d. 
Wherever  perfect  soil  is  found  resting  on  sound  rock,  the  soil  has 
been  shifted. 

If  rocks  were  solid  and  impervious  to  water,  this  process  would  be 
almost  inconceivably  slow ;  but  we  find  that  all  rocks,  for  reasons  to  be 
discussed  hereafter,  are  broken  by  fissures  into  irregular  prismatic 
blocks,  BO  that  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  rock  usually  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  rude  gigantic  masonry.  These  fissures,  or  joints,  increase  im- 
mensely the  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  water. 


A^aln.  '»n  i-]'f^T  in-j^v.'-n.  we  tz-i  ercn  ihe  m^ji  r^Mi  parU  of  rods, 
i.  *.,  t;>-  t,>iij-  li.j-n.-*-!!-*-,  [■•-^■■a;r-i  v::h  oiii'.'.nrti  fUfurfs  vhic-h 


Fm.  l.-£nw«  rw^  u  (duiu,  M«  Huikt  Pok,  liuWk  Dakuu.    illBtafnpk  bj  B.  U. 
BtfUw.) 

hfromft  roKrn,  to  a  preat  ilcpih  \»\cw  the  Furface.    But,  while  the 

rrKk  w  frra<iiially  chanft-d  into  soil  the  «>il  may  be  carried  away  hy 

wind  and  rain,  and  the  unc"]ual  e^o^illn  produces  a  great  rariety  of 

crosiiinal  form;?,  some  of  which  are  repre- 

«nti-d  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

In  the  process  of  disintegration  the  orig- 
inal blocks  lose  tlicir  prij^matic  form,  and  be- 
come more  or  less  rounded,  and  are  then 
called  bowlders  of  disinlrgralion.  When  of 
great  size  and  resisting  decomposition  better 
than  the  surrounding  rocks,  they  often  form 
huge  perched  blocks.  These  must  not  be 
confounded  with  true  bowlders  and  rocking- 
fiu.  »-Bii].iii;rrt  K.«:ii  oinien     stones  which  are  brought  from  a  distance, 

of  the  Uod.,  Coiondo.  ■  !,■   i,  -ii    v  l  »i 

by  agencies  which  we  will  discuss  hereafter, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  entirely  different  from  the  subjacent  or 
country  rock. 

General  ExplaJiatlon. — The  process  of  rock-disintegration  may  be 
cxplaii)i-d,  in  n  general  waj',  as  follows:  Almost  all  rocks  are  composed 
partly  of  inMolublo  materialH,  and  partly  of  materials  which  are  slowly 
(liKxolved  by  atmospheric  water.  In  the  process  of  time,  therefore, 
thcK(i  latter  are  disHolved  out,  and  the  rock  crumbles  into  an  insoluble 
duKt,  more  or  lews  saturated  with  water  holding  in  solution  the  soluble 
ingredients.  To  illustrate :  common  hardened  mortar  may  be  regarded 
an  artifieial  Ktono ;  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sand ;  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  (atmospher- 
ic wnler),  white  the  wind  is  quite  insoluble.  If,  therefore,  such  mor- 
tar Int  t'xposi'd  to  the  air,  it  eventually  crumbles  into  sand,  moistened 
with  water  containing  lime  in  solution.    Again,  to  take  a  case  which 
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often  occurs  in  Nature,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  rock  through  which 
iron  pyrites,  FeSj,  is  abundantly  disseminated.  This  mineral  is  insol- 
uble; but  under  the  influence  of  water  containing  oxygen  (atmospher- 
ic water)  it  is  slowly  oxidized,  and  changed  into  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
copperas,  which,  being  soluble,  is  washed  out,  and  the  rock  crumbles 
into  an  insoluble  dust  or  soil,  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  iron 
salt.  We  have  given  these  only  as  illustrative  examples.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  examples  of  the  principal  kinds  of  rocks,  and  of  the  soils 
formed  by  their  disintegration. 

Ora]iite,Onei8S,Voloanio  Rocks,  etc.— Granite  and  gneiss  are  mainly 
composed  of  three  minerals,  quartz,  feldspar,' emi  mica,  aggregated 
together  into  a  coherent  mass.  Quartz  is  imchangeable  and  insoluble 
in  atmospheric  water.  Mica  is  also  very  slowly  afifected.  Feldspar  is, 
therefore,  the  decomposable  ingredient.  But  feldspar  is,  itself,  a 
complex  substance,  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  alumina,  united  with  a  silicate  of  potash  or  soda, 
although  it  often  contains  also  small  quantities  of  iron  and  lime. 
Now,  while  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  perfectly  insoluble,  the  other 
silicates  are  slowly  dissolved  by  atmospheric  water,  with  the  formation 
of  carbonates,  and  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  left  as  kaolin  or  clay. 
But,  since  we  may  regard  the  original  rock  as  made  up  of  quartz  and 
mica,  boimd  together  by  a  cement  of  feldspar,  the  disintegration  of 
the  latter  causes  the  whole  rock  to  lose  its  coherence,  and  the  final 
resiQt  of  the  process  is  a  mass  of  clay  containing  grains  of  sand  and 
scales  of  mica,  and  moistened  with  water  containing  a  potash  salt. 
If  there  be  any  iron  in  the  feldspar,  or  if  there  be  other  decompo- 
sable ingredients  in  the  rock  containing  iron,  such,  for  example,  as 
hornblende,  the  clay  will  be  red.  This  is  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
soil  in  all  our  primary  regions.  Volcanic  rocks  decompose  into  clay- 
soils  often,  though  not  always,  deeply  colored  with  iron. 

Limestone.— Pure  limestone  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  gran- 
ules of  carbonate  of  lime,  cohering  by  a  cement  of  the  same.  The 
dissolving  of  the  cement  by  atmospheric  water  forms  a  lime-soil, 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  (hard  water).  Im- 
pure limestone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand 
or  clay;  by  disintegration  it  forms,  therefore,  a  marly  soil. 

Sandstones. — Sandstones  consist  of  grains  of  quartz  cemented  to- 
gether by  carbonate  of  lime  or  peroxide  of  iron.  Where  peroxide  of 
iron  is  the  cementing  substance,  the  rock  is  almost  indestructible, 
since  this  substance  is  not  changed  by  atmospheric  water :  hence  the 
great  value  of  red  sandstone  as  a  building  material.  But,  when  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  the  cementing  material,  this  substance,  being  solu- 
ble in  atmospheric  water,  is  easily  washed  out,  and  the  rock  rapidly 
disintegrates  into  a  sandy  soil. 
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Slate. — In  a  similar  maimer  slate-roc&s  disintegrate  into  a  pure 
clay  soil  by  the  solution  of  tlieir  cementing  material,  which  is  often  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  true  soils  (geest),  formed  m  situ, 
are  produced  by  decay  of  the  underlying  rocks.  The  best  CKamples 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  the  uplands  of  the  Southern 
States,  especially  in  regions  of  crystalline  rocks.  In  the  recently 
glaciated  area  of  the  Northern  States  the  old  soil  has  been  removed 
or  worked  over  by  glacial  ice  and  water,  and  the  renewal  of  the  soil- 
making  process  has  only  just  begun. 

Everywhere  the  mantle  is  moving  seaward,  creeping  down  the 
land  slopes  until  seized  by  streams  and  borne  away.  The  silt  or 
alluvium  of  valleys  and  river  bottoms  is  only  the  transported  and 
assorted  material  derived  from  rock  destruction. 

Mechanical  Aqekcies  of  the  Atmosphebe. 
Frost. — The  effects  of  freezing  water  are  most  conspicuous  in  cold 
climates  and  in  mount  a  in- regions,  where  piles  of  rock  rubbish  form 
at  the  base  of  steep  cliffs  (Fig.  4).     Such  a  pile  of  materials,  the 


Fis.  4.— CLIS  and  Taint.  Ravine  at  Geaaee  River. 

ruins  of  the  cliff  above,  is  called  a  talus.  In  mountainous  regions 
frost  is  a  powerful  agent  in  disintegrating  the  rocks,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  outlines  of  mountain-peaks. 

Winds.— i'olian  Deposits. — The  effect  of  winds  is  seen  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  shifting  sands  called  Dunes.  At  Cape  Cod,  for  instance, 
the  sands  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea  arc  driven  by  the  winds  inland, 
and  thus  advance  upon  the  cultivated  lands,  burying  them  and 
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destroying  their  fertility.  The  sands  from  the  beach  on  the  Pacific 
coast  near  San  Francisco  are  driven  inland  in  a  similar  manner^  and 
are  encroaching  upon  the  better  soil.  Ancient  cities  and  monuments 
of  Egypt  have  been  buried  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Sahara 
Desert.  Dunes  two  hundred  feet  in  height  are  piled  by  winds  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  exposed  coasts  and  in  arid  regions 
wind-blown  sand  has  some  effect  in  cutting  and  polishing  bare  rocks, 
and  the  fantastic  forms  of  rock  sculpture  in  the  Western  States  are 
partly  due  to  this  agency. 

In  China  and  central  Asia  are  vast  deposits  of  a  brownish,  soft, 
structureless  earth  which  is  regarded,  in  part  at  least,  as  the  accumu- 
lation, through  long  ages,  of  wind-borne  dust.  These  are  named 
Loess,  after  similar  deposits  in  the  Hhine  Valley.  In  China  they  cover 
thousands  of  square  miles  to  varying  depths  up  to  two  thousand  feet. 
The  fine-grained  deposits  over  great  areas  of  the  Mississippi  basin, 
from  Iowa  southward,  are  also  regarded  as  partly  of  eolic  origin. 
Eolian  deposits  must  contain  no  rock  materials  which  wind  is  incom- 
petent to  carry.    The  subject  is  further  discussed  on  page  583. 


CHAPTER   11. 

AQUEOUS  AGENCIES. 

The  agencies  of  water  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  The 
mechanical  agencies  of  water  may  be  treated  under  the  threefold  aspect 
of  erosion,  transportation,  and  sedimentary  deposits.  We  will  consider 
them  under  the  heads  of  Rivers,  Oceans,  and  Ice.  Under  chemical 
agencies  we  will  consider  the  phenomena  of  chemical  deposits  in 
Springs  and  Lakes. 

Section  1. — ^Rivers. 

Under  the  head  of  river  agencies  we  include  all  the  effects  of  circu- 
lating meteoric  water  from  the  time  it  falls  as  rain  until  it  reaches  the 
ocean :  i.  e.,  all  the  effects  of  Rain  and  Rivers. 

Water,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  fogs,  or  rain,  percolating  through  the 
earth,  slowly  disintegrates  the  hardest  rocks.  Much  of  these  percolating 
waters,  after  accomplishing  the  work  of  soil-making,  already  treated  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  reappears  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs, 
and  gives  rise  to  streamlets.  A  large  portion  of  rain-water,  however, 
never  soaks  into  the  earth,  but  runs  off  the  surface,  forming  nZZs^ which 
by  erosion  produce  furrows.  The  uniting  rills  form  rivulets,  which 
excavate  gullies.  The  rivulets,  uniting  with  one  another  and  with  the 
streamlets  issuing  from  springs,  form  torrents,  which  in  their  course 
excavate  ravines,  gorges,  and  canons.   The  uniting  torrents,  finally  issu- 
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ing  from  their  mountain-home  upon  the  plainfl,  form  great  rivers,  which 
deposit  their  freight  partly  in  their  coarse  and  partly  in  the  sea.  Such 
is  a  condensed  history  of  rain-water  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  whence  it 
came.    Our  object  is  to  stady  this  history  in  more  detail. 

Erosion  of  Rain  and  Rivers, 

The  whole  amount  of  water  falling  on  any  land-surface  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  1.  That  which  rashes  immediately  off  the 
surface,  and  causes  the  floods  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  smaller 
streams;  2.  That  which  sinks  into  the  earth,  and,  i^ter  doing  its 
chemical  work  of  soil-making,  reappears  as  springs,  and  forms  the 
regular  supply  of  streams  and  rivers ;  and,  3.  That  which  reaches  the 
sea  wholly  by  subterranean  channels.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the 
grand  erosive  agents,  and  these  only  concern,  us  at  present  Of  these, 
the  former  predominate  in  proportion  as  the  land-surface  is  bare;  the 
latter  in  proportion  as  it  is  covered  with  vegetation. 

Hydrographioal  Basin. — ^An  hydrographical  basin  of  a  river,  lake, 
or  gulf,  is  the  whole  area  of  land  the  rainfall  of  which  drains  into  that 
river,  lake,  or  gulf.  Thus  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  is  the  whole  area  drained  by  that  river  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  west  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
north  by  a  low  ridge  running  from  Lake  Superior  westward.  The 
whole  area  of  continents,  with  the  exception  of  rainless  deserts,  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  hydrographical  basins.  The  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates contiguous  basins  is  called  the  divide.  It  is  evident  that  every 
portion  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainless  tracts  already 
mentioned,  is  subject  to  the  erosive  agency  of  water,  and  is  being  worn 
away  and  carried  into  the  sea.  There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  this  general  erosion. 

Bate  of  Erosion  of  Continents. — This  is  usually  estimated  as  follows : 
Some  great  river,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  is  taken  as  the  subject  of 
experiment.  By  accurate  measurement  during  every  portion  of  the 
year,  the  average  amount  of  water  discharged  into  the  sea  per  second, 
per  hour,  per  day,  per  year,  is  determined.  This  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty,  as  it  involves  the  previous  determination  of  the  average 
cross-section  of  the  river  and  the  average  velocity  of  the  current.  The 
average  cross-section  X  average  velocity  =  the  average  discharge  per 
second :  from  which  may  be  easily  obtained  the  annual  discharge.  Next, 
by  experiment  during  every  month  of  the  year,  the  average  quantity  of 
mud  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  also  determined.  By  an 
easy  calculation  this  gives  us  the  annual  discharge  of  mud,  or  the  whole 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter  removed  from  the  hydrographical  basin  in 
one  year.  This  amount,  divided  by  the  area  of  the  river-basin,  will  give 
the  average  thickness  of  the  layer  of  insoluble  matter  removed  from  the 
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basin  in  one  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  soluble  matters,  which 
are  about  one  sixth  as  much  as  the  insoluble. 

Estimates  of  this  kind  have  been  made  for  two  great  rivers,  viz.,  the 
Ganges  and  the  Mississippi.  The  whole  amount  of  sediment  annually 
carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Ganges  has  been  estimated  as  6,368,000,000 
cubic  feet.  This  amount,  spread  over  the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges 
(400,000  square  miles),  would  make  a  layer  -p^  of  a  foot  thick.  The 
Ganges,  therefore,  erodes  its  basin  one  foot  in  1,751  years.*  The  area 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  1,244,000  square  miles.  The  annual  dis- 
charge of  sediment,  according  to  the  recent  and  accurate  experiments 
of  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  is  7,471,411,200  cubic  feet,  a  mass  sufficient 
to  cover  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  268  feet  deep.f  This  spread  over 
the  whole  basin  would  cover  it  y^  of  a  foot  Therefore,  this  river 
removes  from  its  basin  a  thickness  of  one  foot  in  4,640  years.  The 
cause  of  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  Ganges  is,  that  this  river 
is  situated  in  a  country  subject  to  very  great  annual  fall  of  water,  the 
whole  of  which  falls  during  a  rainy  season  of  six  months.  The  rains 
are  therefore  very  heavy,  and  the  floods  and  consequent  erosion  propor- 
tionately great.  The  erosive  power  of  this  river  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  great  slope  of  the  basin,  as  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Himalaya,  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  world. 

Now,  since  continents  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  hydrographi- 
cal  basins,  the  average  rate  of  their  erosion  may  be  determined  either  by 
making  similar  experiments  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  or,  since  this 
is  impracticable,  by  taking  some  river  as  an  average.  We  believe  the 
Mississippi  is  much  nearer  an  average  river  than  the  Ganges.  It  can 
hardly  be  less  than  the  average,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth 
— as  rainless  deserts — ^is  not  subject  to  any  erosion.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  surface  of  continents  is  eroded  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  one  foot  in  4,640  years.  For  convenience  we  will  call  it  one 
foot  in  5,000  years.  We  will  use  this  estimate  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  actual  erosion  which  has  occurred  in  geological  times. 

Law  of  Variation  of  Erosive  Power. — The  erosive  power  of  water,  or 
its  power  of  overcoming  cohesion^  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current  {p  a  v*).  The  velocity  depends  upon  the  slope  of  the  bed, 
the  depth  of  the  water,  and  many  other  circumstances,  so  numerous  and 
complicated  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  any  simple 
law.  The  angle  of  slope,  however,  is  evidently  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance which  controls  velocity,  and  therefore  erosive  power.  In  the 
upper  portions  of  gi*eat  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi,  the  erosion  is  very 
great ;  while  in  the  plains  near  the  mouth  there  may  be  no  erosion,  but, 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  toI.  v,  p.  261. 

f  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  Report  on  Mississippi  River,  pp.  148-150. 
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on  the  contrary,  sedimentary  deposit  The  high  lands,  therefore,  espe- 
cially mountain-chains,  are  the  great  theatres  of  erosion.  Pare  water, 
however,  erodes  very  slowly,  the  main  agents  of  erosion  being  the  gravel 
and  sand  carried  along  by  the  current  The  general  effect  of  erosion  is 
leveling.  If  unopposed,  the  final  effect  would  be  to  cut  down  all  lands 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  an  average  rate  of  about  one  foot  in  five  thou- 
sand years.  But  the  immediate  local  effect  is  to  increase  the  inequalities 
of  land-surface,  deepening  the  furrows,  gullies,  and  gorges,  and  increas- 
ing the  intervening  ridges  and  peaks  up  to  a  certain  limit,  after  which 
it  again  decreases.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  like  that  of  a  graver's  tool, 
constantly  cutting  at  every  elevation,  but  making  trenches  at  every 
stroke,  although  the  final  effect  is  to  bring  all  to  one  level. 

Thus  land-surfaces  everywhere,  especially  in  mountain-regions,  are 
cut  away  by  a  process  of  sculpturing,  and  the  debris  carried  to  the  low- 
lands and  to  the  sea.  The  smaller  lines  and  more  delicate  touches  are 
due  to  rain^  the  deeper  trenches  or  heavier  chiselings  to  rivers  proper. 
The  effects  of  the  former  are  more  general  and  far  greater  in  the  aggre- 
gate, but  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  far  more  conspicuous.  It  is  only 
under  certain  conditions  that  rain-sculpture  becomes  conspicuous.  . 
These  conditions  seem  to  be  a  bare  soil  and  absence  of  frost  Beautiful 
examples  are  found  in  the  arid  regions  of  southern  Utah. 

Examples  of  Great  Erosion  now  going  on:  Waterfalls. 

The  erosive  power  of  water  is  most  easily  studied  in  ravines,  gorges, 
canons,  and  especially  in  great  waterfalls.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  is  Niagara. 


Fig.  5.— Bird'B-eye  View  of  the  Niagara  River. 


Niagara :  General  Description. — The  plateau  on  which  stands  Lake 
Erie  (P  N,  Fig.  6)  is  elevated  about  three  hundred  feet  above  that 
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of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  terminated  abruptly  by  an  escarpment  about 
three  hundred  feet  high  (P).  From  this  point  a  narrow  gorge  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides,  and  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet 


Fie.  6.— Ideal  Longitudinal  Section  throngh  Niagara  River  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 

deep,  runs  backward  through  the  higher  or  Erie  plateau  as  far  as 
the  falls  (N),  The  Niagara  River  runs  out  of  Lake  Erie  and  upon 
the  Erie  plateau  as  far  as  the  falls,  then  pitches  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  feet  perpendicularly,  and  then  runs  in  the  gorge  for  seven  miles 
to  Queenstown  ((?),  where  it  emerges  on  the  Ontario  plateau.  Long 
observation  has  proved  that  the  position  of  the  fall  is  not  stationary, 
but  slowly  recedes  at  a  rate  which  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
three  to  five  feet  per  annum.  The  process  of  recession  has  been  care- 
fully observed,  and  the  reason  why  it  maintains  its  perpendicularity 
is  very  clear.  The  surface-rock  of  Erie  plateau  is  a  firm  limestone  (a) . 
Beneath  this  is  a  softer  shale  (6).  This  softer  rock  is  rapidly  eroded 
by  the  force  of  the  falling  water,  and  leaves  the  harder  limestone  pro- 
jecting as  table-rocJcs^  From  time  to  time  these  projecting  tables  are 
loosened  and  fall  into  the  chasm  below.  This  process  is  facilitated  by 
the  joint  structure  spoken  of  on  page  5. 

Seeession  of  the  Falls. — Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fall  was  originally  situated  at  Queenstown,  the  river  falling  over 
the  escarpment  at  that  place,  and  that  it  has  worked  its  way  backward 
seven  miles  to  its  present  position  by  the  process  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. These  reasons  are  as  follows :  1.  The  general  configuration 
of  the  country  as  already  described  forcibly  suggests  such  an  explana- 
tion to  the  most  casual  observer.  2.  A  closer  examination  confirms  it 
by  showing  that  the  gorge  is  truly  a  valley  of  erosion,  since  the  strata 
on  the  two  sides  correspond  accurately  (see  Fig.  7).  The  falls  have 
receded  during  the  last  fifty  years  at  a  rate  of  about  five  feet  a  year. 
The  portion  of  the  gorge  thus  formed  under  our  eyes  does  not  differ  in 
any  essential  respect  from  other  portions  farther  down  the  stream. 
Facts  relating  to  the  geology  of  the  region  make  the  evidence  conclu- 
sive that  the  gorge  was  formed  by  the  present  river  during  the  present 
geologic  epoch. 

Other  Falls. — The  evidence  is  completed  by  examination  of  other 
great  falls.  In  almost  all  perpendicular  falls  we  find  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  strata  followed  by  similar  results.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  are  a  very  beautiful  illustration.    Here  we 
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find  a  configuration  of  eurface  very  Bimilar  to  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Niagara.  Above  the  falls  the  Mississippi  Elver  runs  on  a 
plateau  vhich  terminates  abruptly  at  the  mouth  of  Minnesota  Biver 
by  an  escarpment  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  From  this  escarpment, 
backward  through  the  upper  plateau,  runs  a  gorge  with  perpendicular 
aides  nearly  a  hundred  feet  high  for  eight  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
The  river  above  the  falls  runs  on  a  hard,  silurian  limestone  rock,  only 


a  few  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  this  is  a  white  sandstone,  so  soft  that 
it  can  be  easily  excavated  with  the  fingers.  This  sandstone  forms  the 
walls  of  the  gorge  as  far  as  the  escarpment.  The  recession  of  the  falls 
by  the  undermining  and  falling  of  the  limestone  is  even  more  evident 
than  at  Niagara.  Tributaries  running  into  the  Mississippi  just  below 
the  falls  are,  of  course,  precipitated  over  the  margin  of  the  gorge. 
Here,  therefore,  the  same  conditions  are  repeated,  and  hence  are 
formed  subordinate  gorges,  headed  by  perpendicular  falls.  Such  are 
the  falls  and  gorge  of  Minnehaha  River,  which  runs  into  the  Missis- 
sippi about  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River. 

Another  admirable  illustration  of  the  conditions  under  which  per- 
pendicular falls  recede  is  found  in  the  falls  of  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  Columbia  River  where  the  great  river  breaks  through  the  Cascade 
Range.  The  Columbia  River  gorge  is  2,500  to  3,000  feet  deep.  The 
walls  consist  of  columnar  basalt  underlain  near  the  water-level  by  a 
softer  conglomerate.  Every  tributary  at  this  point  emerges  from  a 
deep  gorge,  headed  two  or  three  miles  back  by  a  perpendicular  wall. 
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over  which  is  precipitated  the  water  of  the  tributary  as  a  fall  200  to 
300  feet  high. 

The  wonderful  falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  of  which  there  are  six 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles,  one  of  them  1,600  feet,  three  500  to  700  feet, 
and  two  300  to  400  feet  high,  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law  given 
above.  Their  perpendicularity  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  compara- 
tive recency  of  the  evacuation  of  the  valley  by  an  ancient  glacier,  and 
therefore  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  the  rivers  have  been 
falling,  combined  with  the  hardness  of  the  granite  rocks.  The  Yo- 
semite gorge  was  not  made  by  the  present  rivers  during  the  present 
epoch. 

Time  neoessary  to  exeavate  Niagara  Gorge. — ^AU  attempts  to  esti- 
mate accurately  the  time  consumed  in  excavating  Niagara  gorge  must 
be  unreliable,  since  we  do  not  yet  know  the  circumstances  which  con- 
trolled the  rate  of  recession  at  different  stages  of  its  progress.  Among 
these  circumstances,  the  most  important  are  the  volume  of  water  and 
the  precise  relations  of  the  hard  and  soft  strata.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  the  falls  is  apparently  favorable  for  rapid  recession,  and  the 
rate  is  about  five  feet  per  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  about 
7,000  years.  But  it  appears  from  recent  studies  that  there  have  been 
two  episodes  in  the  history  of  Niagara  when  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
drained  directly  east,  by  the  Trent  Biver  Valley  and  by  the  Ottawa 
River.  During  these  phases  Niagara  carried  only  the  drainage  of  the 
Erie  basin,  and  the  diminished  volume  was  less  effective  in  gorge- 
cutting.  Emphasizing  this  factor  of  the  problem,  estimates  have  made 
the  life  of  Niagara  as  much  as  70,000  years.  But  whether  we  adopt 
the  one  or  the  other  estimate,  this  time  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  age  of  the  earth.  The  work  of  excavating  the  Niagara  chasm  be- 
longs to  the  present  epoch,  and  the  time  is  absolutely  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  inconceivable  ages  of  which  we  will  speak  in  the 
subsequent  parts  of  this  work.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  recedes  about 
five  feet  per  annum,  and  has  made  its  gorge  in  about  8,000  years. 

Bavlnea,  Gorges,  Canons. — We  have  already  seen  (page  12)  that 
ravines,  gorges,  etc.,  are  everywhere  produced  in  mountain-regions  by 
the  regular  operation  of  erosive  agents.  Nowhere  are  examples  more 
abundant  or  more  conspicuous  than  in  our  own  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Western  portion.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  gorges  of  the  Fraser  and  of  the  Columbia  Rivers,  fifty 
miles  long  and  several  thousand  feet  deep;  those  of  the  North  and 
South  Forks  of  the  American  River,  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep  in  solid 
slate;  the  canon  of  the  Tuolumne  River,  with  its  Hetchhetchy  Valley; 
the  canon  of  the  Merced,with  its  Yosemite  Valley, with  nearly  vertical 
granite  cliffs,  3,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet  high ;  and,  deepest  of  all,  the 
grand  canon  of  King's  River,  3,000  to  7,000  feet  deep,  in  hard  granite. 
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Some  of  these  great  cations  hare  been  formiDg  erer  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Range^i.  e.,  since  the  Jarassic  period.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  in  some  of  them  the  erodTe  agents  have  been  msitted  by 


antecedent  igneous  agencies,  prodacing  fissures,  which  have  been  en- 
larged and  deepened  b;  water  and  bj  ice.  Bat  there  are  some,  at  least, 
which  maj  be  proved  to  have  been  produced  wholly  by  erosion,  and 
that  during  the  present  or  at  least  during  very  recent  geological  times. 
We  refer  especially  to  those  which  have  been  cut  throngh  lava-streams. 
In  Middle  and  Northern  California  are  found  lava-streams  which 
have  flowed  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra.  By  means  of  the  strata  on 
which  they  lie,  these  streams  are  known  to  have  flowed  after  the  end  of 
the  Tertiary  period.  Yet  the  present  rivers  have  since  that  time  cut 
great  caSons  through  the  lava  and  into  the  underlying  rock,  in  some 
cases  at  least  3,000  feet  deep.  Such  facts  impress  us  with  the  immen- 
sity of  geological  times.  This  important  point  is  discussed  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 


I  Utah.    IPhotognph  bj  W 


But  nowhere  in  this  country,  or  in  the  world,  are  the  phenomena  of 
canons  exhibited  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  nowhere  are  they  so  obviously 
the  result  of  pure  erosion,  as  in  the  region  of  the  Grand  Plateau  of 
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Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  This  plateau  is  elevated 
7,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  Bea,  and  composed  entirely  of  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  geological  series  from  the 
Tertiary  downward.  Through  this  series  all  the  streams  have  cut  their 
way  downward,  forming  narrow  canons  with  almost  perpendicular 
walls  several  thousand  feet  deep,  so  that  in  many  parts  wo  have  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  whole  rivcr-sy^tera  running  almost  hidden 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  rendering  the  country  en- 
tirely impassable  in  certain  directions  (see  Fig.  11a).     Nor  is  the 


Fie.  ID.— Culloii  at  tbe  Colomdo.    (Photognpb  tnta  United  StAUe  UeologicBl  Survey.) 

erosion  confined  to  caiions ;  for  the  rain-erosion  has  been  so  thorough 
and  general  that  much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  plateau  has  been 
wholly  carried  away,  leaving  only  isolated  turrets  (buttes)  or  isolated 
level  tables  with  cliff-like  walls  (mesas)  to  indicate  their  original 
height.  The  explanation  of  these  deep  and  narrow  canons  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  predominance  of  stream-erosion  over  gen- 
eral disintegration  and  rain-erosion,  which  is  characteristic  of  an 
arid  climate. 

Chief  among  these  canons  is  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado, 
300  miles  long  and  3,000  to  6,200  feet  deep,  forming  the  grandest 
natural  geological  section  known.  Into  this  the  tributaries  enter  by 
side-canons  of  nearly  equal  depth,  and  often  of  extreme  narrowness. 
Pig.  11  represents  the  natural  proportions  of  such  a  canon. 
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Time. — These  remarkable  caflons  have  evidently  been  cat  wholly 

b;  the  streams  which  now  oconpy  them,  and  which  are  still  continaing 

the  work.     The  work,  probably  commenced  in  the  early  Tertiary  with 

the  emergence  of  this  portion  of  the  continent,  became  more  rapid  in 

the  latter  portion  of  the  Tertiary  with  the  great  elevation  of  the  plateaa, 

and  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Tbns,  canaes  now  in  operation  are  identic 

fled  with  geological  agencies. 

In  the  Appalachian  chain  gorges  and 
valleys  of  erosion  are  abundant,  bat  the 
evidences  of  present  action  are  lees  obvi* 
ous,  and  therefore  we  defer  their  treat- 
ment to  Part  11,  for  we  are  now  discossing 
agenciet  still  in  operation.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  narrow  gorges  in  this 
region,  we  may  mention,  in  passing,  the 
TalluhA  Biver  gorge,  several  miles  long 
and  nearly  1,000  feet  deep,  in  Babnn 
County,  Georgia,  and  the  gorge  of  the 
French  Broad  in  North  Carolina.  The 
general  effects  of  erosion  will  be  more 
fully  treated  under  Mountain  Sculpture 
(page  278). 

Transportation  and  Dietrtbiition  of 

Sediments. 
The  specific  gravity  of  most  rocks  is 
about  2-5.  Immersed  in  water,  they  there- 
fore lose  nearly  half  their  weight  This 
fact  greatly  increases  the  transporting 
power  of  water.  The  actual  transporting 
power  of  water  is  determined  partly  by 
experiment  and  partly  by  reasoning  on  the  general  laws  of  force.  By 
experiment  we  determine  the  transporting  power  under  a  given  set  of 
circumstances :  by  general  reasoning  we  determine  its  Jaw  of  variation, 
and  apply  the  data  given  by  experiment  to  every  possible  case. 

Experiments. — It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  current, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  per  second,  will  take  np  and  carry 
along/wflc^ay;  moving  six  inches  per  second,  will  cany  fine  sand; 
eight  inches  per  second,  coarse  tand,  the  size  of  linseed ;  twelve  inches, 
gravel ;  twenty-four  inches,  pebbles ;  three  feet,  angular  stones  of  the 
size  of  an  egg.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  carrying  power  increases  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  velocity.  For  instance,  a  current  of  twelve 
inches  per  second  carries  gravel,  while  a  current  of  three  feet  per 
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second,  only  three  times  greater  velocity,  carries  etones  many  hun- 
dred times  larger.    By  mathematical  analysis  the  late  is  determined. 


le.  Ilo.— Blid'6-OTe  View  of  Huble  CiAnu  from  (be  Vennilion  Clille.  nau  tin  Month  o[  th< 
PuiL  In  tba  dlBtUce  the  Colorado  Klver  ii  Ken  to  tnm  to  [he  weet,  vhere  lu  goree  dlTldei 
the  Twia  PUteaua,  On  the  ciKht  ire  aeeo  the  Butera  Kilb&b  Diaplscemenu  ■ppearlng  m 
loida,  ud  tartber  In  the  diitince  u  tialte. 
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That  U,  the  transporting  power  of  a  current  or  the  weight  of  the  largest 
fragment  it  can  carry^  varies  a$  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  Thia 
aeeiDB  so  extraordinary  a  resalt  that,  before  accepting  it,  we  will  try  to 
make  it  still  clearer  by  an  example. 

Let  a  (Fig.  12)  represent  a  cubic  inch  of  stone,  which  a  corrent  of 
a  certain  Telocity  will  just  move.    Now,  the  proposition  is  that,  if  the 

Telocity  of  the  current  be  doubled,  it  will 
moTe  the  stone  ft,  sixty-four  times  as  large. 
That  it  would  do  so  is  OTident  from  the 
^   1^  fact  that  the  opposing  surface  of  &  is  sixteen 

times  as  great  as  that  of  a,  and  the  moTing 
force  would  be  increased  sixteen  times  from 
this  cause.  But  the  Telocity  being  double, 
as  we  haTO  already  seen,  the  force  against 
every  square  inch  of  b  will  now  be  four  times 
that  preTiousIy  against  a,  and,  therefore,  the 
whole  force  from  these  two  causes  would 
be  16  X  4  =  64  times  as  great  But  the 
weight  is  also  sixty-four  times  as  great; 
therefore,  the  current  would  be  just  able  to  move  it  We  may  accept 
it,  therefore,  as  a  law,  that  the  transporting  power  varies  as  the  sixth 
power  of  the  velocity.  If  the  velocity,  therefore,  be  increased  ten 
times,  the  transporting  power  is  increased  1,000,000  times. 

We  have  seen  that  a  current  running  three  feet  per  second,  or  about 
two  miles  per  hour,  will  move  fragments  of  stone  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 
^gg)  or  about  three  ounces'  weight.  It  follows  from  the  above  law  that 
a  current  of  ten  miles  an  hour  will  carry  fragments  of  one  and  a  half 
ton,  and  a  torrent  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  carry  fragments  of  100 
tons'  weight.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  destructive  effects  of 
mountain-torrents  when  swollen  by  floods. 

The  transporting  power  of  water  must  not  be  confounded  with  its 
erosive  power.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  one  case  is  weighty 
in  the  other  cohesion  ;  the  latter  varies  as  the  square,  the  former  as  the 
sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  In  many  cases  of  removal  of  slightiy  co- 
hering material  the  resistance  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  resistances, 
and  the  power  of  removing  material  will  vary  at  some  rate  between 
v*  and  v\ 

There  are  certain  corollaries  which  follow  from  the  above  law : 
A.  If  a  current  bearing  sediment  have  its  velocity  checked  by  any 
cause,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment is  immediately  deposited.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity 
of  a  current  be  increased  by  any  cause,  in  never  so  small  a  degree,  it 
will  again  take  up  and  carry  on  materials  which  it  had  deposited ;  in 
other  words,  it  will  erode  its  bed  and  banks ;  and  these  effects  are  sur- 
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prisingly  large  on  account  of  the  great  change  in  erosive  and  trans- 
porting power,  with  even  slight  changes  of  velocity. 

B.  Water,  whether  still  or  running,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  aort- 
ing  materials.  If  heterogeneous  material,  euch  as  ordinary  earth,  con- 
sisting of  grains  of  all  sizes,  from  pebbles  to  the  finest  clay,  be  thrown 
into  still  water,  the  coarse  material  sinks  first  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
the  next  finer,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  finest  clay,  falling 
last,  covers  the  whole.  In  running  mater  the  same  sorting  takes  place 
even  more  perfectly,  only  the  different  kinds  of  materials  are  not 
dropped  upon  one  another,  but  successively  farther  and  farther  down 
the  stream  in  the  order  of  their  fineness.  This  operation  we  call  the 
sorting  power  of  water.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this  principle 
in  the  arts  to  separate  materials  of  different  sizes  or  specific  gravities. 
By  this  means  grains  of  gold  are  separated  from  the  gravel  with 
which  it  is  mingled,  and  emery  or  other  powders  are  separated  into 
various  degrees  of  fineness. 

■y 

1 . — Stra  tification. 
We  have  seen  that  heterogeneous  material  thrown  into  still  water 
is  completely  sorted.     This  is  not  stratification,  since  the  various 
degrees  of  fineness  graduate  insensibly  into  one  another.    But,  if  we 


1  Fine  Sand,  with  Subacqnent  Faull 


repeat  the  experiment,  the  coarsest  material  will  fall  upon  the  finest 
of  the  previous  experiment,  and  then  graduate  similarly  upward.  If 
we  examine  the  deposit  thus  made,  we  observe  a  distinct  line  of  junc- 
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tion  between  the  first  and  the  second  deposit.  This  is  siratification,  or 
lamination.  For  every  repetition  of  the  experiment  a  distinct  lamina 
is  formed.  To  produce  stratification  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  variation  in  the  grade  of  materials  or  in  the  deposition  proc- 
ess. Such  variability  is  always  a  factor  in  the  work  of  shore  currents 
of  seas  and  lakes^  as  well  as  of  rivers.  Wherever  products  of  land 
waste  are  carried  out  into  standing  water  they  are  deposited  at  varying 
rates^  and  the  least  variation  or  interruption  in  the  process  produces 
a  plane  of  stratification,  or  even  of  separation  (seam),  in  the  consoli- 
dated beds  (see  page  39). 

The  velocity  of  every  river-current  varies  not  only  very  greatly 
in  different  portions  of  the  year,  as  in  seasons  of  low  water  and  seasons 
of  flood,  but  also  (from  the  constant  shifting  of  the  subordinate  cur- 
rents of  the  stream)  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  even 
from  moment  to  moment.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  deposits  in  run- 
ning water  are  also  always  stratified.  Sometimes  extreme  beauty  and 
distinctness  of  stratification  in  the  deposits  of  large  rivers  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  several  tributaries  have  their  floods  at  different  sea- 
sons, and  bring  down  differently  colored  sediments. 

We  may,  therefore,  announce  it  as  a  law,  that  all  sedimentary  de- 
posits are  stratified;  and,  conversely,  that  all  stratified  masses  in 
which  the  stratification  is  the  result  of  sorted  material  are  sedimentary 
in  their  origin.  Upon  this  law  is  founded  almost  all  geological  rea- 
soning. 

2. — Relation  of  Current-Velocity  to  Erosion  and  Sedimentation. 

The  force  of  a  current  is  consumed  in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  transpor- 
tation and  erosion.  If  the  current  is  full-loaded,  its  whole  force  is 
consumed  in  transportation  and  none  is  left  over  for  erosion.  Such  a 
river  will  neither  erode  nor  deposit.  If  under-loaded,  the  river  will 
erode;  if  overloaded,  it  will  deposit.  Thus  a  current  of  pure  water 
will  erode  but  little,  because  it  carries  no  graving-tools.  If  we  add 
sand  and  gravel,  the  erosion  will  increase  to  a  maximum,  beyond  which 
it  again  decreases,  because  more  and  more  force  is  consumed  in  carry- 
ing, and  less  and  less  is  left  over  for  erosion ;  until  finally,  in  the  full- 
loaded  stream,  erosion  ceases  and  sedimentation  begins.  Thus  the 
Platte  and  Colorado  Eivers  have  about  the  same  slope  and  velocity; 
but  while  the  Colorado  is  deepening  its  channel,  the  Platte,  on  the 
whole,  remains  about  the  same  level,  sometimes  cutting,  sometimes 
depositing.  The  Colorado  is  under-loaded,  the  Platle  full-loaded. 
Again :  the  Feather  Eiver,  during  floods,  is  overloaded,  and  builds  up 
by  deposit.  During  low  water  it  scours  out  what  was  previously  de- 
posited, even  though  its  velocity  is  much  less. 
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3. — Rivers  as  Indicators  of  Crust-Movements, 

The  level  of  the  ocean  is  the  general  base  level  toward  which  erosion 
tends  to  reduce  land  surfaces.  This  base  level  should  be  conceived  as 
the  permanent^  universal,  geometric  surface  passing  beneath  all  the 
land  masses.  Bivers  seek  to  plane  their  valleys  to  that  base  level, 
without  ever  accomplishing  the  task.  Local  and  temporary  base  levels 
are  established  in  the  courses  of  streams  by  barriers  or  lakes;  and 
trunk  streams  serve  as  base  levels  to  their  tributaries. 

A  mature  stream  is  one  which  has  found  adjustment  between  its 
power  (velocity)  and  the  work  it  has  to  do:  in  other  words,  its  slope 
is  proportioned  to  its  load.  A  river  or  a  section  of  a  river  which  has 
cut  down,  and  filled  up,  all  inequalities  in  its  channel  so  as  to  have 
a  uniform  slope  is  said  to  be  graded.  A  full-loaded  stream  requires 
a  steeper  grade  than  one  with  little  load.  The  Platte  Eiver  is  graded 
on  a  steep  slope  because  of  its  heavy  load. 

In  every  graded  stream  the  lowest  point  is  coincident  with  its 
base  level,  and  the  river  work  throughout  the  graded  reach  is  corre- 
lated with  the  lower  part.  Thus  it  is  that  any  relative  change  in  base 
level,  produced  usually  by  up  and  down  (diastrophic)  movement  of 
the  land,  affects  the  flow  of  all  streams  graded  to  the  base  level.  If 
the  land  area  be  lifted  the  graded  streams  are  rejuvenated — that  is, 
their  grade  and  power  are  increased  (see  page  31).  Rivers  thus  be- 
come indicators  of  the  up  and  down  movements  of  land-surfaces. 

In  valley-making  two  processes  are  at  work,  down-cutting  by  the 
stream  and  widening  out  by  weathering.  The  shape  or  proportions 
of  a  valley  depends  on 
the  relative  effect  of 
these  two  processes. 
Wide  valleys  and  low  di- 
vides  are    characteristic  

of    niri     tnnnirrsi.'nhv*     V.      Fio.  18.— Ideal  Section  acrom  Grand  Cafion  (after  Datton) : 
ui     uiu     wpu^Lixpiiy ,      V  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ .  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,j^ 

shaped  valleys  of  youth- 
ful streams  (see  page  31).  The  terraces  and  broad  upper  part  of  the 
Colorado  canon  (Fig.  13,  6  6)  have  been  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
river  while  the  plateau  was  long  poised  at  a  lower  level  and  the  river 
was  well  graded.  Since  then  the  region  has  been  lifted  and  the  river 
rejuvenated  so  that  it  has  cut  down  another  3,000  feet,  making  the 
narrow  gorge  a  a;  and  it  is  still  cutting. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  land  area  by  sinking  diminishes  the  grades  of 
its  mature  streams.  The  flattened  slopes  check  the  velocities  of  the 
currents,  and  the  rivers  immediately  begin  to  build  up,  or  aggrade, 
their  channels  by  deposition,  until  they  attain  steeper  grades,  giving 
velocities  sufficient  to  carry  their  loads.    For  example,  in  the  Missis- 
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sippi  River  the  following  events  are  recorded :  1.  A  higher  condition 
of  land,  during  which  it  reached  gradation,  and  formed  the  broad 
trough  r"  r"  r".      2.  A  subsidence  of  land  and  a  building  up  by  sedi- 
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Fio.  14.— GenenllMd  Section  acroM  the  MiMiMtppi  River :  r"  r*'  r",  old  bed ;  r'  r',  leoond  bed ; 

r,  preeent  bed ;  d'  d',  old  depoeiti ;  d,  d,  preeent  depo^ite. 

mentation  d'  to  the  level  I  L  3.  A  partial  re-elevation  and  a  cutting 
down  200  feet,  to  the  level  r'  r'.  4.  A  resinking  and  building  by 
alluvial  deposit  d  of  about  50  feet.  Thus,  while  on  coast-lines,  old 
sea-margins  are  indicators  of  crust  movements,  in  the  interior  of 
continents  river-channels  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

4. — Winding  Course  of  Rivers. — Meanders, 

The  winding  course  of  rivers  is  due  partly  to  erosion  and  partly  to 
sedimentary  deposits.  It  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  easily  studied 
in  rivers  which  run  through  extensive  alluvial  deposit.    If  the  chan- 


FiQ.  15.— Meanders  and  Lakes  by  "  Cut-off/ 


nel  of  such  a  river  be  made  perfectly  straight  by  artificial  means,  very 
soon  some  portion  of  the  bank  a  little  softer  than  the  rest  will  be  ex- 
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cavated ;  this  will  reflect  the  current  obliquely  across  to  the  other  side, 
which  will  become  similarly  excavated.  Thus  the  current  is  reflected 
from  aide  to  side,  increasing  the  excavations.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
erosion  is  progressing  on  the  outer,  or  tangential,  side  of  the  curves, 
because  the  current  is  swiftest  there,  deposit  is  taking  place  on  the 
inner  or  radial  side,  because  there  the  current  is  slowest :  thus,  while 
the  outer  curve  extends  by  erosion,  the  inner  curve  extends,  pari  passu, 
by  deposit  (Fig.  16),  and  the  winding  continues  to  increase,  until, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  contiguous  curves  on  the  same  side 


Fis.  It.— HeudeiiDg  Streua,  Rock  Creek.  WjominE.   (Pbotogniph  bj  E.  H.  Birbonr.) 

run  into  each  other,  and  a  loop  is  cut  off  and  deserted.  Thus  are 
formed  the  ereseentic  lakes  or  lagoons  so  common  in  the  swamps  of 
great  rivers.  They  are  abundant  in  the  swamps  of  all  the  Gulf  rivers, 
especially  the  Mississippi.  They  are  old  beds  of  the  river,  thrown  out 
and  silted  up  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

5. — Flood-Plain  Deposits. 

All  great  rivers  annually  flood  portions  of  level  land  near  their 
mouths,  and  .cover  them  with  sedimentary  deposits.  The  whole  area 
thus  flooded  is  called  the  flood-plain.  These  flood-plains  are  very 
extensive,  and  the  deposits  very  large,  in  the  case  of  rivers  rising  in 
lofty  mountains  and  flowiog  in  the  lower  portion  of  their  course 
through  extensive  tracts  of  flat  country.  In  the  lofty  mountains  the 
current  runs  with  great  velocity,  and  gathers  abundant  sediment ;  on 
reaching  the  flat  country  the  velocity  is  checked,  the  river  overflows, 
and  the  sediment  is  deposited.  The  flood-plain  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  30,000  square  miles. 

The  flood-plain  of  a  river  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the 
river-plain  and  the  delta.  The  river-plain  is  that  part  which  was 
originally  land-surface;  the  delta,  that  part  which  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  or  lake  by  the  river. 
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The  extent  of  such  river-plains  is  sometimes  very  great.  That  of 
the  Nile  constitutes  the  whole  fertile  land  of  Egypt  above  the  delta. 
That  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  its  flood-plain  exclusive  of  the  delta, 
extends  from  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  head  of 
the  delta,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles;  its  average  width 
is  over  thirty  miles,  and  it  includes  an  area  of  16,000  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  bluffs  belonging  to  a  previous 
geological  period. 


Fi«.  17.— Diagnm  of  Yallej,  ihowing  Hood-plains  terraced  bj  down-catting  (after  DaTis). 

Natural  Leyftes. — These  are  found  along  all  rivers  subject  to 
regular  overflows.  In  times  of  flood  the  whole  flood-plain  is  cov- 
ered with  water  moving  slowly  seaward.  Through  the  midst  of  this 
wide  expanse  of  water  runs  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  Now,  on 
either  side,  just  where  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  comparatively  still  water  of  the  flood-plain,  and  is 
checked  by  it,  a  line  of  abundant  sediment  is  determined,  which  forms 
the  natural  levee. 

Artiflelal  Levies. — These  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fining the  river  within  its  banks,  and  thus  reclaiming  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  flood-plain.  As  the  bed  of  the  river  continues  to 
rise  by  deposit,  the  levees  must  be  constantly  elevated  in  propor- 
tion. Thus,  under  the  combined  effect  of  human  and  river  agencies 
contending  for  mastery,  an  ever-increasing  embankment  is  formed, 
until  finally  the  river  runs  in  an  aqueduct  elevated  far  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  This  is  very  remarkably  the  case  with  the  river  Po, 
which  is  said  to  run  in  a  channel  that  has  been  thus  elevated  above  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  Ferrara.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
destructive  effects  of  overflow  from  accidental  crevasses  become  greater 
and  greater  with  the  elevation.  The  Po  has  thus  several  times  broken 
through  its  levees  and  deserted  its  bed,  destroying  several  villages. 
The  best  examples  of  rivers  successfully  leveed  are  those  of  Italy  and 
Holland.    The  Mississippi  has  never  been  successfully  levied. 

Terraces. — When  a  stream,  from  any  cause,  cuts  slowly  down 
through  soft  materials,  frequently  its  own  earlier  deposits  or  valley 
filling,  it  forms  successively  lower  and  lower  flood-plains,  while  rem- 
nants of  its  higher,  deserted  plains  appear  along  the  valley  sides. as 
a  series  of  platforms  or  terraces.    Throughout  the  glaciated  region 
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these  are  common  and  conBpicuoua  features,  as  the  preglacial  valleys 
were  deeply  filled  with  drift  from  the  ice-sheet,  which  has  been  only 
partially  removed  by  the  present  streams  (see  Fig.  17,  and  further 
description,  page  581). 

6.— Deltas* 
Deltas  are  portions  of  land  situated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
reclaimed  from  the  tea  by  their  agency.  Over  the  flat  surface  of  the 
delta  the  river  runs  by  inverse  ramification,  and  empties  by  many 
mouths.  They  are  usually  of  irregular  triangular  form,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  pointing  np  the  stream.    The  delta  of  the  Nile  (Fig.  18) 
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is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  typical  form.  As  seen  in  the  figure, 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  the  river  divides  into  branches,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  many  mouths.  The  area  of  land  thus  made  va- 
ries with  the  size  of  the  river,  the  proportion  of  sediment  in  its  wafer, 
and  the  time  it  has  been  making  sedimentary  accumulations.  The 
delta  of  the  Nile  ia  100  miles  long  and  200  miles  wide  at  its  base ;  that 
of  the  Ganges  and.  Brahmapootra  is  220  miles  long  and  200  miles  wide 
at  its  base,  comprising  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  The  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  (Fig.  19)  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and  is  an  admirable 

*  Tbe  diTerging  bruiches  of  ■  itreuD  orer  ha  deha  are  called  dittribataria.  At  the 
tuonthB  at  ateep  raTinea  or  monntain  Talleya  where  torrents  drop  tbe[r  burdenn,  depoaiti 
ftre  bnltt  on  the  land  which  are  compuable  to  deltM  in  wtter.  These  are  called  detriUit 
amm  or  aBmialfiau. 
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iltastratioQ  of  the  msnoer  in  which  each  month  pushes  its  wh;  into 
the  Bea.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  12^00  sqaare  miles.  The  materials 
of  which  deltas  are  composed  are  nsualljr  the  finest  sands  and  clays,  all 
the  coarser  materials  having  been  deposited  higher  np  the  stream. 

Deltas  are  formed  only  in  lakes  and  tideUss  or  nearly  tideUsa  teas. 
In  tidal  seas,  the  sediments  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  swept 
away  and  carried  to  aea  by  the  retreating  tide ;  and  instead  of  the  land 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  sea  by  the  formation  of  deltaa, 
the  sea  encroaches  npon  the  land  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  tides,  and 
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forms  bays  or  estuaries.  Thus  in  tideless  seas  or  lakes  the  rivers  empty 
by  many  slender  mouths,  while  in  tidal  soas  they  empty  by  wide  bays: 
thus,  for  example,  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  great  Canadian 
lakes,  and  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  form 
deltas,  while  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  in  both  North 
and  South  America  form  estuaries.  In  Europe  all  the  rivers  emptying 
into  the  Black,  the  Caspian,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  form 
deltas,  while  those  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  form  estuaries. 

Prooesa  of  FormaHon.— The  process  of  formation  of  a  delta  may 
be  best  studied  by  observing  it  on  a  small  scale,  ia  the  case  of  stream- 
lets running  into  ponds.  Id  such  cases  we  observe  always  a  sand  or 
mud  flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  streamlet,  evidently  formed  by  the  sand 
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and  clay  brought  down  by  the  current.  Ab  Boon  as  the  current  strikes 
the  still  water  of  the  pond,  its  velocity  is  checked,  and  its  burden  of 
sediment  is  deposited.  In  all  such  cases  of  streams  flowing  into 
ponds  or  lakes,  the  stream  flows  m  muddy,  but  flows  out  comparatively 
clear,  having  deposited  its  sediment  in  the  pond  or  lake.  Evidently 
if  this  process  continues  without  interruption,  the  pond  will  eventually 
be  filled  up,  after  which,  of  course,  the  sediment  will  be  carried  far- 
ther down  the  stream.  In  this  manner  small  mountain-lakes  are  often 
entirely  filled  up.  The  Rhone  flows  into  Lake  Geneva  a  turbid  stream, 
but  flows  out  beautifully  transparent.  The  whole  of  its  sediment  is 
deposited  where  it  enters  the  lake,  and  it  has  there  formed  a  delta  six 
miles  long.     We  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time,  though 
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many  thousand  years  distant,  when  this  lake  will  be  entirely  filled  up. 
After  leaving  the  lake  the  Rhone  again  gathers  sedimeot  from  tribu- 
taries flowing  in  below  the  lake,  and  forms  another  delta  where  it 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean.  Many  examples  of  lakelets  partially 
filled,  or  entirely  filled  and  converted  into  meadows,  are  found  among 
the  Sierra  Mountains.  If  lakes  are  drained  away  or  dried  away,  old 
deltas  are  found  on  the  slopes  at  the  level  of  their  old  margins.  Many 
Buch  are  seen  about  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  the  basins  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  lakes  (see  Fig.  20).     These  might  be  called  fossil  deltas. 

In  Fig.  31  is  shown  the  structure  of  a  delta  consisting  of  coarse 
materials,  which  implies  a  rapid  stream.  The  steeply  inclined  beds 
are  called  foreset  beds.  The  finer  beds  at  the  bottom,  deposited  in 
advance  of,  and  later  buried  under,  the  foreset  beds,  are  called  bottom- 
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set  beds.     The  coarser,  horizontal  beds  at  the  top,  consisting  of  the 
laggard  materials,  are  called  topsei  beds.    In  large  deltas  of  great 
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rivers,  which  are  composed  of  the  finest  sediment,  the  stratification 
is  very  regular  and  quite  horizontal. 

Rate  of  Growth. — There  have  been  several  attempts  to  estimate  the 
rate  of  growth  of  deltas,  in  order  to  base  thereon  an  estimate  of  their 
age.  The  delta  of  the  Bhone  in  Lake  Geneva  has  advanced  at  least 
one  and  a  half  mile  since  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  Ro- 
mans; for  the  ancient  town  Portns  Valesite  (now  Port  Valais),  which 
stood  then  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  now  one  and  a  half  mile  inland. 
The  delta  of  the  same  river  at  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  is  said 
to  have  advanced  twenty-six  kilometres,  or  sixteen  miles,  since  400 
B.  c,  or  thirteen  miles  during  the  Christian  era.  The  delta  of  the  Po 
has  advanced  twenty  miles  since  the  time  of  Augustus;  for  the  town 
Adria,  a  seaport  at  that  time,  is  now  twenty  miles  Roland.  But  the 
most  elaborate  observations  have  been  made  on  the  Mississippi.  This 
river,  as  seen  in  Fig.  19,  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  Gulf  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner.  According  to  Thomassy,  and  also  Humphrey 
and  Abbot,  the  rate  of  advance  is  about  one  mile  in  sixteen  years.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  the  deltas  mentioned  has,  however,  probably  not 
been  uniform.  There  are  special  reasons  for  their  more  rapid  advance 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Po,  the  successful  leveeing  of 
this  river  has  transferred  to  the  sea  the  whole  of  (he  sediment  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  spread  over  the  flood-plain.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  many  centuries  the  principal  portion  of  the  deposit 
has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  but  a  few  miles  wide,  and  the  ad- 
vance has  been  proportionately  rapid.  For  this  reason  the  river  has 
run  out  to  sea  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  confined  only  by  narrow  strips 
of  land,  the  continuation  of  the  natural  levees.  These  marginal  ridges 
are  continued  as  submarine  banks  even  much  beyond  the  present 
mouths  of  the  river.  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  Nile  delta  seems  to 
be  much  slower. 

Age  of  River-Deposits. — The  age  of  river-plain  deposits  may  he 
estimated  by  determining  their  absolute  tliickness  and  their  rate  of 
increase.     The  river  Nile  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  estimates  of  this 
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kind,  because  we  have  on  its  alluvial  deposits  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
civilization  and  the  oldest  known  monuments  of  human  art.  These 
monuments,  the  ages  of  which  are  approximately  known,  are  many 
of  them  more  or  less  buried  in  the  river-deposit.  At  Memphis,  the 
foundation  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bameses  II,  over  3,000  years  old, 
was  found  in  1854,  buried  about  nine  feet  in  river-deposit.  This 
makes  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  deposit  three  and  a  half  inches  per 
century.  Experiments  at  Heliopolis  bring  out  nearly  the  same  result. 
The  whole  depth  of  the  alluvial  deposit  at  Memphis  was  found  to  be 
about  forty  feet,  which,  at  the  above  rate,  would  make  the  age  of  the 
deposit  at  this  point  about  13,500  years.  But  this  all  belongs  to  the 
human  epoch,  for  bricks  have  been  found  beneath  the  lowest  part. 
The  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  much  thicker  at  some  points  than 
forty  feet;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  increase  for  diflferent 
places  is  probably  variable. 

Life  of  Biyer8->Evolution  of  Drainage. — Like  organisms,  streams 
have  their  phases  of  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age.  These 
terms  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  land-surfaces  on  which  the  streams 
lie — that  .is,  they  designate  stages  of  topographic  evolution.  The 
infancy  of  a  region  is  characterized  by  sluggish  drainage,  numerous 
lakes,  absence  of  well-marked  divides,  with  evaporation  at  its  maxi- 
mum. This  is  the  condition  over  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
glaciated  area — Canada  and  Minnesota,  for  example — from  whence 
the  glacier  has  only  recently  withdrawn.  The  youthful  stage  is  indi- 
cated by  ravines  or  narrow  valleys,  cataracts,  larger  lakes,  and  high 
topographic  relief.  In  the  mature  stage  the  valleys  have  become 
broad  and  open,  the  streams  are  of  steady  slope  or  graded^  the  whole 
area  is  dissected  and  well  drained,  and  the  run-off  is  at  its  maximum. 
In  old  age  there  is  a  return  through  long  erosion  to  low  relief,  slug- 
gish drainage,  but  without  lakes  or  cliffs  or  cataracts,  and  with  evapo- 
ration again  in  excess. 

While  the  lower  stretches  of  many  river-valleys  and  limited  coastal 
areas  are  near  base  level,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  entire  cycle  of  erosion  is 
illustrated  in  any  continental  area  to-day,  as  land-surfaces  may  not 
be  sufficiently  stable.  Any  diastrophic  effect  (elevation  or  subsidence) 
interferes  with  the  uniform  development  by  changing  the  relation  of 
drainage  to  base  level.  Great  areas  have  probably  approached  base 
level  during  past  geological  ages  and  have  become  peneplains.  The 
plateaus  of  southern  New  York  and  northern  Pennsylvania  and  of 
western  New  England,  where  the  hill  summits  have  a  comparatively 
uniform  height,  are  believed  to  represent  ancient  peneplains,  since 
uplifted  and  dissected. 

In  the  adjustment  of  streams  to  their  environment,  or  the  evolvr 
iion  of  drainage,  the  following  classes  of  streams  are  recognized  by 
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the  physiographers:  Consequent  streams  have  their  courses  deter- 
mined by  (in  consequence  of)  the  topography.  All  streams  are  con- 
sequent at  first.  Streams  which  are  secondary  to  the  original  drain- 
age— that  is,  are  produced  wholly  by  erosion — are  called  subsequent 
They  develop  especially  along  belts  of  weak  strata,  and  conform  more 
than  other  classes  of  streams  to  geological  structure.  By  headward 
cutting  they  may  rob  or  "  behead  "  other  streams,  thus  causing  migra- 
tion of  divides,  and  greatly  change  the  river  system  of  a  region.  The 
Appalachian  highlands  hold  many  examples  of  these  phenomena.  An 
antecedent  stream  is  one  which  antedates  the  present  topography  or 
relief  of  its  area.  A  vigorous  river  might  cut  as  a  saw  through  a  fold 
that  was  slowly  rising  across  its  path,  and  thus  keep  its  right  of  way. 
The  Green  River  with  a  gorge  across  the  Uinta  range  has  been 
regarded  as  an  example.  The  numerous  "  gaps  "  along  the  Susque- 
hanna and  neighboring  rivers,  through  ridges  of  inclined  strata,  are 
not  examples  of  antecedent  streams,  but  illustrate  the  adjustment  of 
rivers  in  the  lowering  of  a  land-surface  by  erosion,  or  the  etching-out 
process  on  hard  and  soft  strata.  The  crests  of  the  ridges  in  which 
the  gaps  occur  are  believed  to  represent  the  ancient  surface  of  a 
peneplain  which  the  revived  streams  have  dissected. 

Several  other  terms  are  in  use  by  the  physiographers  which  are 
significant  of  geologic  processes.  The  term  superimposed  applies  to 
a  stream  whose  course  does  not  now  conform  to  the  rock  structure  on 
which  it  lies,  because  its  course  had  been  initiated  on  some  higher 
deposits  which  have  been  eroded.  Streams  in  the  glaciated  region 
may  become  superimposed  by  the  removal  of  the  drift  mantle  which 
determined  their  courses.  Streams  are  revived  when  they  are  given 
a  greater  fall,  enlivened  by  uplift  of  their  valleys  or  by  downthrow 
of  their  base  level.  Drowned  applies  to  portions  of  rivers  which  have 
been  carried  below  sea-level,  like  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susque- 
hanna. A  stream  is  dismembered  when  cut  off  from  its  trunk  stream 
by  the  drowning  of  the  latter — for  example,  the  Potomac,  which  must 
have  been  a  tributary  of  the  Susquehanna  before  the  latter  was  drowned 
as  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  the  contrary,  a  stream  is  engrafted  when 
made  tributary  to  anotlier  liver  by  the  uplift  of  a  submerged  area. 
The  terms  longitudinal  and  transverse  apply  to  the  relation  of  streams 
with  reference  to  strata  folds  or  mountain-ridges. 

7. — Estuaries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  rivers  which  empty  into  tideless  seas 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  numerous  branches  traversing  an  alluvial 
flat,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river;  while  rivers  emptying  into 
tidal  seas  communicate  by  wide  mouths  or  bays,  formed  by  the  erosive 
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action  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  tide.  Such  bap  are  called  estuaries. 
We  have  fine  examples  of  estuaries  in  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  llivcrs, 
in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  in  the  friths  of  Scotland  and  the 
fiords  of  Norway ;  in  fact,  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  on  our  own  coast  as  well  as  on  the  European  coast.  The 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  a  good  example  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  phenomena  of  a  delta  and  an  estuary  are  sometimes  combined  in 
the  same  river.     This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  in  the  Ganges. 

HodO  of  Fonnation. — Estuaries  are  often  formed  by  the  erosive 
action  of  the  inflowing  and  outflowing  tide.  Their  shape,  narrow 
above  and  widening  toward  the 
sea,  gives  great  force  to  the  tidal 
current,  which,  entering  below 
and  concentrated  in  the  ever- 
narrowing  channel,  rushes  along 
with  prodigious  velocity  and 
rises  to  an  immense  height.  In 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  tide  rises 
seventy  feet,  and  at  Bristol, 
England,  it  rises  forty  feet;  in 
Puget  Sound  twenty-five  feet. 
Sometimes,  from  obstructions  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  tide 
enters  as  one  or  more  immense 
waves,  rushing  along  like  an 
advancing  cataract.  This  is 
called  an  eagre  or  iore.  The 
finest  examples  are  perhaps  in 
the  Amazon  and  Tsien-tang 
Rivers.  In  the  eagre  of  the  Ama- 
zon "  the  tide  passes  up  in  the 
form  of  three  great  waves,  thir- 
teen to  twenty-three  feet  high." 
In  the  Tsien-tang,  a  single  wave 
plunges  along  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  with 
perpendicular  front,  like  an  ad- 
vancing   cataract,     four    or    five  Fio.  Sa.-E«lunHeB  of  Atlantic  ComI. 

miles  wide  and  thirty  feet  high. 

In  the  river  Severn  also  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  an  eagre. 
According  to  the  laws  already  developed  (pp.  18  and  20),  the  erosive 
and  transporting  power  of  such  currents  must  be  immense. 

But  estuaries  are  also  in  many  cases  the  result  of  subsidence  of  the 
land  and  invasion  of  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  by  the  sea.     They 
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are  drowned  river  valleys.  All  broad  estuaries,  those  most  commo- 
diouB  and  important  for  commerce,  are  of  this  character.  Examples 
are  seen  in  all  the  bays  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  south 
to  Florida. 

DepositB  in  Eataules. — The  larger  portion  of  the  materials  thus 
eroded  ia  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  retreating  tide,  and  will  be  again 
spoken  of  under  "  Sea-deposits."  Many  estuaries  are  occupied  alter- 
nately, during  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  by  fresh  and  brackish  or  salt 
water,  and  the  deposits  in  them  are  therefore  alternately  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  deposits.  These  alternations  are  highly  characteristic 
of  estuary -deposits  in  all  geological  periods ;  in  fact,  of  all  deposits  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers  where  river  and  ocean  agencies  meet.  Estuarine 
deposits  may  contain  a  few  of  either  marine  or  fresh-water  fossils, 
but  they  are  poor  in  fossils,  as  comparatively  few  organisms  can  live 
in  brackish  water  and  under  the  rapidly  changing  conditions. 

8.— Bars. 
By  the  term  bars  we  mean  the  shoals  or  ridges  of  sand  built  by 
currents  and  waves.     These  are  formed  in  accordance  with  the  law 
already  given  as  controlling  all  current  deposits — that  is,  if  the  ve- 
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locity  of  any  current  he  checked  its  burden  is  dropped.  Hiver  hara 
are  frequent  in  the  course  of  a  stream,  hut  are  very  changeable.  The 
more  permanent  one  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  or  at  the  head  of  the 
estuary,  where  the  river  flow  is  checked  by  the  opposing  current  of  the 
inflowing  tide.     In  the  case  of  the  Hudson  this  bar  is  140  miles  up 
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the  river,  and  only  a  few  miles  below  Albany.  Strong  tara  are  fonnd 
at  the  mouibB  of  rivets  in  tidelese  seas,  and  at  the  mouths  of  estuaries, 
where  the  outflow  of  the  tide  meets  the  open  sea.  They  frequently 
interfere   with   navigation,   and   can   not   usually    be    permanently 
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removed.  These  outer  bars  are  part  of  the  eand  structures — em- 
bankments, barriers,  and  spits — which  are  formed  along  all  shores 
by  the  combined  work  of  waves  and  shore  currents.  They  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

9. — Lakes. 
Lakes  may  be  regarded  as  expansions  of  streams.  As  such  they 
act  as  reservoirs,  regulating  the  flow,  and  as  catchment  basins  for 
sediment.  In  serving  the  latter  function  they  ultimately  come  to 
an  end  by  filling  (see  page  29),  unless  they  are  earlier  drained  away 
by  down-cutting  of  their  outlets.  Geologically  speaking,  lakes  are 
ephemeral  features,  and  practically  are  not  found  in  regions  of  old 
drainage,  as  the  Southern  States.  Like  the  ocean,  they  modify  the 
climate  of  adjacent  land.  To  the  geological  student  they  are  most 
instructive  subjects  of  study,  and  give  to  those  living  inland  a  minia- 
ture of  the  sea.  All  forms  of  shore  phenomena  may  be  studied  in 
lakes  as  well  as  in  the  sea,  although  the  work  of  waves  and  shore  cur- 
rents is  less  effective,  due  to  the  lighter  gravity  of  the  water.  Like  the 
sea,  lakes  cut  away  headlands  and  use  the  debris  to  build  barriers 
across  embayments,  thus  straightening  the  shore-line,  or  giving  smooth, 
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curving  lines.  Cliffs  and  terraces,  deltas  and  estuaries,  spits  and 
bars,  may  be  seen  in  perfection.  In  Utah  and  Nevada  are  remains 
of  great  "  foseil  lakes "  which  have  dried  up  (see  Gilbert's  Lake 
Bonneville  and  Ru8i^cll'e  Lake  Lahontan),  while  in  the  basins  of 
the  Laurentian  great  lakes  are  numerous  shore-lines  of  ancient  gla- 
cial lakes.  According  to  the  origin  of  their  basins,  lakes  are  of 
many  kinds,  but  space  will  not  permit  description  here.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Bussell's  Lakes  of  North  America. 


Section  2. — Ocean. 

Waves  and  Tides. 

Waves. — Waves  produce  no  current,  and  therefore  no  geological 
effect  in  deep  water.     The  erosive  effect  of  this  agent  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  coast-line,  but  at  this  point  is  incessant  and  powerful. 
The  average  force  of  waves  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  for  the 
summer  months  is  estimated  by  Stevenson  at  611  pounds  per  square 
foot,  and  for  the  winter  months  at  2,086  pounds  per  square  foot.     In 
violent  storms  the  force  is  estimated  at  6,000  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  fragments  of  rock  of  many  hundred  tons'  weight  are  often  hurled 
to  a  considerable  distance  on 
the     land.       These    fragments 
hurled  against  the  shore  are  the 
principal  agent  of  wave-erosion. 
The  rapidity  of  the  erosion  of 
a  coast-line  by   the   action   of 
waves  is  determined  partly  by 
tlie  softness  and  partly  by  the 
inclination    of   the   strata.      If 
the  strata  turn  their  faces  to 
the   waves,   particularly   if   in- 
clined   at   a   small    angle,   the 
effect  of  the  waves  is  compara- 
tively slight;  but,  it  the  edges 
of  the  strata  are  exposed  to  the 
waves,    the    erosion    is    much 
greater.     For  instance,   if  the 
strata  be  horizontal,  as  in  Fig. 
26,  then  the  strata  are  under- 
Fio. si—wavecttuing, L^e champisin.  mined   and   form   overhanging 

table-rocks,  which  from  time 
to  time  fall  into  the  sea;  if  tlie  strata  are  vertical  or  highly  inclined 
and  their  edges  turned  to  the  sea,  then  an  exceedingly  irregular  coast- 
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line  is  formed  and  the  erosion  ia  very  rapid,  as  the  force  of  the  waves 
is  concentrated  upon  the  re-entering  angles. 

Waves,  cutting  ever  at  the  shore-line  only,  act  like  an  horizontal 
saw  (Fig.  25),  The  receding  shore-cliff,  therefore,  leaves  behind  it 
an  ever-increafling  sub- 
aqueous platform  which 
marks  the  amount  of  re- 
cession. The  steep  slope 
of  erosion  is  the  sea-cliff; 
the  subaqueous  platform 
of  erosion  is  the  wave- 
cut  terrace.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  platform  sea- 
ward by  the  materials 
derived  from  cliff  cut- 
ting is  the  wave-built 
terrace.  These  are  all 
shown  in  Fig.  28.    Level 

platforms  terminated  by  Via.  ao.-w»vcK:uiiing  m  uotuuuua  nwiu, 

cliffs,     therefore,    when  *        *" 

found  inland,  indicate  the  position  of  old  shore-lines.  If  the  land 
should  be  subsequently  elevated,  these  remain  and  mark  the  former 
margins  of  the  sea. 

Tides. — The  tide  is  a  wave  of  immense  base,  and  three  or  four  feet 
in  height  in  the  open  ocean,  produced  by  the  attractive  force  of  the 
moon  and  sun  on  the  waters  of. the  ocean.    The  velocity  of  this  wave 


Fia.  17.— BioaloQ  CIUI  at  dia  QUdal  Ulie  Wuren,  AUbiin*,  N.  Y. 

it  very  great,  since,if  unobstructed,  it  would  travel  around  the  earth  in 
twenty-four  hours.  In  the  open  ocean  it  produces  very  little  current, 
only  a  slow  transfer  of  the  water  back  and  fortli,  too  slow  to  produce 
any  geological  effect;  but  in  shallow  water,  where  the  progress  of  the 
wave  is  impeded,  it  piles  up  in  some  cases  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height. 
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and  gives  rise  to  currents  of  great  velocity  and  immense  erosive  power. 
By  this  meana  bays  and  harbors  are  formed,  and  straits  and  channels 
are  scoured  out  and  deepened.  Tides  also  act  an  important  part  in  as- 
sisting the  action  of  waves  upon  the  whole  coast-liike.  The  action  of 
waves  on  exposed  cliffs  quickly  forms  accumulation  of  debris  at  their 
base,  composed  of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  or  rocky  fragments  (Fig.  26), 

_u..,_   _„.:...  c„.  __j ...  :.:_._:.u   ,i  _    _l__._   ^f 

if 


Pio.  18.— Dlignm  of  Scs^llff,  Wave-cat  Terraca,  ud  WaT»-baltt  Tcnaea. 

the  waves  upon  this  debris  reduces  it  to  a  finer  and  finer  condition, 
and  the  retreating  waves  bear  much  of  it  seaward ;  so  that,  even  with- . 
out  the  ns&istance  of  any  other  agent,  the  protection  is  incomplete, 
and  the  erosion  therefore  progresses.  But  if  strong  tidal  currents 
run  along  the  roast,  those  effectually  remove  such  debris  and  leave 
the  cliff  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  tho  waves. 

In  lakes  the  small  tides  are  obscured  by  the  greater  and  irregular 
changes  in  water-level  due  to  winds,  etc.  In  Lake  Michigan  the  tides 
have  a  ma.ximum  range  of  three  inches,  but  the  local  variations  pro- 
duced by  winds  may  amount  to  several  feet.  Frequent  tide-like  oscil- 
lations of  level  occur,  called  seiciies,  which  are  caused  by  changes  in 
barometric  pressure;  the  passuge  of  a  cyclonic  storm  producing  an 
impulse  that  is  continued  as  a  long  series  of  oscillations. 

Examples  of  the  Action  of  Waves  and  Tides. — The  coasts  of  the 
United  States  show  many  examples  of  the  erosive  action  of  waves  and 
tides.  The  form  of  the  whole  New  England  coast  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  this  cause.  The  softer  parts  are  worn  away  into  harbors  by 
the  waves  and  scoured  out  by  the  tides,  while  the  harder  parts  reach 
out  like  rocky  arms  far  into  the  sea.  Sometimes  only  small  rocky 
islands,  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  earth,  mark  the  position  of  the 
former  coast-line.  Boston  Harbor  and  the  rocky  points  and  islands  in 
its  vicinity  arc  good  examples.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  and  its 
progress  may  be  marked  from  year  to  year. 

On  the  Southern  coast  examples  of  a  similar  process  are  not  want- 
ing.   At  Cape  May,  for  instance,  the  coast  ia  wearing  away  at  a  rate 
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of  about  nine  feet  per  annum.  The  more  exposed  portions  about 
Charleston  Harbor,  such  as  Sullivan's  Island,  are  said  to  be  wearing 
away  even  more  rapidly.  As  a  general  fact,  however,  the  low,  sandy, 
or  muddy  shores  of  the  Southern  coasts  are  receiving  accessions  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  wearing;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  as  proved  by  its  rocky  character,  is  losing  much  more  than 
it  gains.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (Fig.  29)  furnish  many  beauti- 
ful examples  of  the  action  of  waves — in  this  case,  of  course,  unassisted 
by  tides.  The  general  form  of  the  lake  along  its  south  shore  is  deter- 
mined by  the  varying  hardness  of  the  rock;  the  two  projecting  pro- 
montories La  Pointe  (a)  and  Keweenaw  Point  (r)  being  composed  of 
hard,  igneous  rocks,  while  the  intervening  bays  h  and  d  are  softer  sand- 
stone. On  the  south  shore,  about  e,  between  La  Pointe  and  Fond  du 
Lac  (/),  the  conditions  of  rapid  erosion  are  beautifully  seen.  The 
shores  are  sandstone  cliffs,  with  nearly  horizontal  strata.  These  have 
been  eroded  beneath  by  the  waves,  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
forming  immense  overhanging  table-rocks,  supported  by  huge  sand- 
stone pillars  of  every  conceivable  shape.  Among  these  huge  pillars, 
and  along  these  low  arches  and  gloomy  corridors,  the  waves  dash  with 
a  sound  like  thunder.  Prom  time  to  time  these  overhanging  table- 
rocks,  with  their  load  of  earth  and  primeval  forests,  fall  into  the  lake. 


FiQ.  20.— Lake  Superior. 

The  coasts  of  Europe  furnish  examples  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale,  and  have  been  more  carefully  studied.  The  cliffs  of  Norfolk  are 
carried  away  at  a  rate  of  three  feet,  and  those  of  Yorkshire  six  feet, 
annually.  The  church  of  the  Eeculvers,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  stood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  one  mile 
inland.  Since  that  time  the  sea  has  steadily  advanced  imtil,  in  1804, 
a  portion  of  the  churchyard  fell  in,  and  the  church  was  abandoned  as 
a  place  of  worship.  The  church  itself,  ere  this,  would  have  been  under- 
mined and  fallen  in,  had  it  not  been  protected  by  artificial  means. 
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There  are  many  instances  in  the  German  Ocean  of  islands  which  have 

been  entirely  washed  away  during  the  hiatoric  period. 

The  tidal  currents  through  the  British  and  Irish  Channels,  along 
the  western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  among  the  Orkneys  and 
Hebrides,  and  especially  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  are  very  powerful. 
Along    this    latter    coast     it 
'     forms    the    celebrated    Mael- 
strom.   The  erosive  effects  of 
the   sea   are,   therefore,   very 
conspicuous.     On   the   south 
and  east  coast  of  England  the 
erosion    is    now    progressing 
rapidly.    On  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland     and     Scotland     the 
.waste  is  not  now  so  great,  be- 
cause the  softer  material  is  all 
removed,   but   the   configura- 
tion of  the  coast  shows  the 
Fi9.  ».-wick.  8«oUuid.  «'a«tc  which  it  has  suffered. 

A  glance  at  a  good  map  of 
Ireland  shows  a  deeply-indented  western  coast,  composed  entirely 
of  alternating  rocky  promontories  and  deep  bays.     On  the  western 
coast   of  Scotland,  and  especially  on  the   Orkney,   Shetland,   and 
Hebrides   Islands,   the   wasting   effect   of   the   sea   has   been   still 
greater.     Not  only  have  we  liero  the  same  character  of  coast  as  al- 
ready  described   (as   seen   in   the   friths   of   Scotland),   but   many 
small     islands      have      been 
eroded,  until  only  a  nucelus 
of  the  hardest  rock   is  left; 
and    even    these    have    been 
worn    until    they    seem    but 
the  ghastly  skeletons  of  once 
fertile  islands.     Figs.  30  and 
31  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  these  spectral 
islands. 

The  coast  of  Norway  con- 
sists entirely  of  deep  fiords  al- 
ternating with  jutting  head- 
lands of  hardest  rock  several  f.o.  ai.-skye.  scouwid. 
thousand  feet  high.     Along 

this  intricately- dissected  coast  there  runs  a  chain  of  high,  rocky  isl- 
ands, which  in  an  accurate  map  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
coast  itself,  being  separated  only  by  narrow,  deep  fiords.    Toward  the 
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northern  part  of  the  coast  the  crest  of  the  Scandinavian  chain  seems  to 
run  directly  along  the  jutting  promontories  of  the  coast-line,  for  these 
headlands  are  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  country ;  in  fact,  in  some 
parts  it  would  seem  that  the  original  crest  was  at  one  time  still  farther 
west,  along  the  line  of  coast-islands.  If  so,  then  the  sea  has  not  only 
carried  away  the  whole  western  slope,  but  has  broken  through  the  main 
axis,  leaving  only  these  isolated  rocky  islands  as  monuments  of  its 
former  position,  and  is  even  now  carrying  its  ravages  far  inland  on  the 
eastern  slope.  In  the  case  of  Norway,  however,  and  probably  in  case 
of  nearly  all  bold,  rocky  coasts,  the  intricacy  of  the  coast-line  is  not 
due  wholly  or  even  principally  to  the  action  of  waves  and  tides,  but  also 
to  other  causes,  mainly  subsidence,  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Transporting  Power. — The  transporting  power  of  waves  is  immense- 
ly great,  often  taking  up  and  hurling  on  shore  masses  of  rock  hundreds 
of  tons  in  weight ;  but,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  coast-line,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  they  carry  is  necessarily  very  limited.  There  are  some 
instances,  however,  of  materials  carried  to  great  distances  by  the  inces- 
sant action  of  waves.  Thus,  according  to  Prof.  Bache,  coast-sand  is 
carried  slowly  farther  and  farther  south  by  the  action  of  waves,  and 
siliceous  sand  is  found  at  Cape  Sable  on  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Florida,  although  the  whole  Florida  coast  as  far  as  St.  Augustine  is 
composed  of  coral  limestone  alone.  He  accounts  for  this  by  supposing 
that  the  trend  of  the  United  States  coast  is  such  that  waves  coming 
from  the  east  strike  the  coast  obliquely  and  fall  off  toward  the  south, 
carrying  each  time  a  little  sand  with  them.  A  similar  phenomenon 
has  been  observed  on  Lake  Michigan ;  the  sands  are  carried  steadily 
toward  the  south  end,  where  they  accumulate. 

Deposits. — The  invariable  effect  of  waves,  chafing  back  and  forth 
upon  coast  dSbris^  is  to  wear  off  their  angles  and  thus  to  form  rounded 
fragments  and  granules.  Thus,  pebbles,  shingle,  and  round-grained 
sand,  though  produced  by  all  currents,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
wave-action.  Ripple-marks  are  also  characteristic  of  current-action 
in  shallow  water.  They  are,  therefore,  always  formed  on  shore  by  the 
action  of  waves  and  tides.  By  means  of  these  characteristics  of  shore 
deposit,  many  coast-lines  of  previous  geological  epochs  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

We  have  seen  that  waves  usually  destroy  land.  In  many  cases, 
however,  they  also  make  land.  This  is  the  case  whenever  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  river  or  tidal  currents,  drop  sediment  in  shallow  water, 
and  therefore  within  reach  of  wave-action.  We  shall  again  speak  of 
these  under  the  head  of  Land  formed  by  Ocean  Agencies. 


I 
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Oceanic  Currents. 

The  ocean,  like  the  atmosphere,  U  in  constant  motion,  not  only  on 
its  surface,  bat  throughout  its  whole  mass.  The  general  direction  of 
the  currents  in  the  two  cases  is  also  similar,  but  there  are  disturbing  and 
complicating  causes  peculiar  to  each,  which  interfere  with  the  regularity 
and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena.  If  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere 
are  more  variable  on  account  of  the  greater  levity  of  the  fluid,  oceanic 
currents  have  also  their  peculiar  disturbing  causes  in  the  existence  of 
impassable  barriers  in  the  form  of  continents.  In  both  atmosphere  and 
sea,  currents  may  also  be  deflected  by  eubtnarine  banks^  for  mountain- 
chains  are  the  banks  of  the  aerial  ocean. 

Theory  of  Oeeanio  Currents. — By  some  distinguished  physicists, 
oceanic  currents  have  been  attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  trade- 
winds.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  real  cause;  yet  it  seems 
probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  the  great  and  controlling  cause  of 
currents  of  the  ocean,  as  of  the  air,  is  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions. 

General  Course  of  Oceanic  Circulation.— We  leave  it  for  physicists 
to  determine  the  true  theory  of  oceanic  currents.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
on  either  theory  the  general  course  of  circulation  would  be  much  the 
same.  An  equatorial  current  stretches  across  both  the  great  oceans 
from  east  to  west,  impinges  against  the  continent,  turns  northward  and 
southward  to  about  45°  or  50°  latitude,  then  eastward,  then  southward 
and  northward  to  form  again  the  equatorial  current  (Fig.  32).  The 
details  of  their  courses  may  be  made  more  complex  by  the  conflgura- 
tion  of  continental  margin  and  of  sea-bottom.    We  take  as  example  the 

Onlf  Stream. — Currents  coming  from  the  north  and  south  on  the 
African  coast  {b  b\  Fig.  32)  unite  to  form  an  equatorial  current,  c  d^ 
which  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  until,  striking  against  the  coast  of 
South  America,  it  turns  north  and  south,  a  a\  The  southern  branch 
turns  gradually  eastward,  d\  and  forming  a  grand  circle  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  joins  again  the  South  African  current  J'.  The  northern 
branch,  a,  runs  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  through  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  emerging  it  runs 
with  great  velocity  through  the  narrow  straits  of  Florida  and  thence 
under  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  the  coast  of  North  America, 
turning  more  and  more  eastward  in  obedience  to  the  law  already  men- 
tioned, until  it  becomes  an  eastward  current,  rf,  about  50**  latitude; 
and  then  stretches  across  to  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  turns  again  south- 
ward to  join  the  equatorial  current.  A  portion  of  it,  however,  in  its  east- 
ward course  turns  northward,  e,  and  returns  as  a  cold  polar  current,  fl\ 


*  Herschel,  PhyBical  Oeographj,  p.  18 ;  and  Croll,  Climate  and  Time. 
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hugging  the  shore  of  North  America  as  a  coid  mall  to  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  thus  passes  south. 

Geological  Agency  of  Oceanic  CorrentB. — The  velocity  of  oceanic 
coirents  is  generally  email,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
at  the  Florida  Straits,  it  reaches  almost  the  velocity  of  a  torrent, 
viz.,  three  and  a  half  to  five  miles  per  hour.  The  volume  of  water 
carried  by  them  is  almost  inconceivably  great;  it  is  estimated  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  alone  carries  many  times  more  water  than  all  the 
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rivers  of  the  globe.  According  to  CroU,  it  is  equal  to  a  current  fifty 
miles  wide  and  one  thousand  feet  deep,  running  at  a  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour. 

The  chief  function  of  oceanic  currents  is  the  distribution  of  heat, 
as  the  "  drift "  in  the  north  Atlantic  carries  mild  climate  to  the  Brit- 
ish Islands,  hut  they  have  a  minor  function  of  carrying  sediments. 
By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  debris  of  the  land  is  dropped  near  the 
shore,  and  marginal  sea-bottoms  everywhere  are  the  great  theatres 
of  sedimentation.  But  through  the  agency  of  currents  some  of  the 
finest  material  is  carried  out  far  from  land. 

Oceanic  Deposits. — These  may  be  classified  as  littoral,  or  shore 
deposits,  shallow-water  deposits,  and  deep-sea  deposits,  the  latter  at 
depths  over  600  feet,  or  beyond  the  continental  shelves.  Another 
classification,  based  on  character  of  the  materisls,  is  as  follows:  Ter- 
rigenous or  land-derived  sediments  include  not  only  rubble  and  peb- 
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ble  along  shore  and  the  vast  stretches  of  sand^  bnt  also  the  clays  or 
*'  muds  "  which  are  found  in  some  seas  up  to  a  depth  of  over  16,000 
feet.  The  most  important  is  the  "blue  mud"  which  is  estimated 
to  cover  over  14,000,000  square  miles  of  sea-bottom.  Organic  sedi- 
ments include  the  limestones  of  shallow  waters  and  the  "  oozes "  of 
the  deep  ocean.  The  latter  are  derived  from  a  variety  of  organisms, 
and  are  both  calcareous  and  siliceous.  Of  the  calcareous  ooze  the 
foraminiferal  is  the  most  widely  distributed,  especially  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  is  estimated  to  cover  50,000,000  square  miles.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  is  the  pteropod  ooze.  Of  the  siliceous  deposits,  the 
radiolarian  ooze  covers  over  2,000,000  square  miles  of  bottom  in  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  at  depths  of  14,000  to  nearly  27,000  feet, 
and  the  diatom  ooze  occupies  nearly  11,000,000  square  miles  in  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  at  depths  up  to  12,000  feet.  In  the  abyssal  depths 
of  the  ocean  is  found  only  a  " red  clay"  which  seems  to  be  the  re- 
siduum from  volcanic,  organic,  and  meteoric  materials.  It  occupies 
over  51,000,000  square  miles,  its  greatest  field  being  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  organic  materials,  which  probably  fall  in  the  abyssal  depths  as 
well  as  the  lesser  depths  of  the  ocean,  seem  to  be  nearly  all  dissolved 
in  the  profound  abysses. 

The  only  deposit  in  the  strata  of  the  continental  areas  which  has 
any  resemblance  to  the  deep-sea  deposits  is  the  chalk  of  cretaceous 
time,  which  resembles  the  foraminiferal  ooze,  but  was  probably  formed 
in  the  moderate  depth  of  continental  seas.  This  fact  has  a  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  comparative  permanence  of  continental  and 
oceanic  areas. 

Some  Effects  of  the  Go-operation  of  the  Precedine:  Agencies— Sub- 
marine Banks. — These  are  usually  accumulations  of  material  dropped 
by  currents.  They  are  formed  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  determine  the  formation  of  bars;  i.  e.,  either  by  the  meeting 
of  opposing  sediment-laden  currents  or  else  by  such  a  current  coming 
in  contact  with  still  water.  In  fact,  the  outer  bar  is  a  true  submarine 
bank.  The  currents  may  be  either  tidal  or  oceanic  or  river.  Admira- 
ble examples  of  both  those  modes  of  formation  are  found  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic  strikes  the  British  Isles, 
passes  round  in  both  directions,  and  enters  this  ocean  from  the  north 
around  the  north  point  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  south  through  the 
British  Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover  (Fig.  33).  These  two  currents 
coming  from  opposite  directions  meet  and  make  still  water,  and  there- 
fore deposit  their  sediment  and  form  banks.  Again,  the  tidal  current 
is  concentrated  in  the  British  Channel,  and  runs  with  great  velocity, 
scouring  out  this  channel, and  in  addition  gathering  abundant  sediment 
from  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  channel.  Thus  loaded  with  sedi- 
ment it  rushes  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  coming  in 
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contact  with  the  still  water  of  the  German  Sea,  forms  eddies  oa  either 
side,  and  deposits  its  sediments.  Besides  the  banks  thns  formed,  there 
are,  of  conrse,  bars  formed  at  the  months  of  the  rivers  emptying  into 
this  shallow  sea.  By  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  we  explain  the 
nnmeroos  banks  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  sea  so  dangerous. 


mccasLve  pocltiODB  of  ttw 


But  great  banks  far  away  from  shore  are  usually  formed  by  oceanic 
cnrrentB.  Thus  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  are  evidently  formed, 
partly  at  least,  by  the  meeting  of  the  polar  current  («",  Fig.  32),  bearing 
icebergs  loaded  with  earth,  and  the  warm  current  of  the  Qalf  Stream, 
perhaps  also  bearing  its  share  of  fine  sediment.  Again,  the  Oulf 
Stream,  rushing  at  high  velocity  (four  miles  per  hour)  through  the 
narrow  Straits  of  Florida,  coming  in  contact  with  the  still  water  of 
the  Atlantic  beyond  and  forming  eddies  on  each  side,  and  depositing 
sediment,  has  certainly  contributed  to  form,  if  it  has  not  wholly  formed, 
the  Bahama  Banks  on  one  side,  and  the  bank  on  which  the  Florida 
reefs  are  bnilt  on  the  other.     It  is  probable  that  many  other  pecnliari- 
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ties  of  the  Atlantic  bottom  in  the  course  of  the  GnU  Stream  may  be 
similarly  accounted  for.* 

Land  formed  by  Ooean  Agencies. — Upon  submarine  banks,  however 
these  may  be  produced,  are  gradually  formed  islands.     These  islands 
are  always  formed  by  the  immediate  agency  of  waves.    As  soon  as  the 
submarine  bank  rises  so  near  the  surface  that  the  wares  touch  bottom, 
and  form  breakers,  these  commence  to  throw  up  the  sand  or  mud  until 
an  island  is  formed,  which  continues  to  grow  by  the  same  agency,  until 
it  becomes  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals,  and  finally  by  man.    The 
height  of  such  islands  above  the  sea 
will  depend  upon  the  height  of  the 
tides  and   the  force  of   the  waves. 
They  are  seldom  more  than  fifteen 
feet  above  high  water.     Thus  we 
find  that  extensive  banks  are  always 
dotted  over  with  islauda     In   this 
manner  are  formed  the  low  islands 
so  common  about  the  mouths  of 
harbors  and  estuaries,  also  the  nar- 
row sand-spits  all  along  our  South* 
ern  coast,  separating  the    harbors 
and  sounds  from  the  ocean.     Fig. 
34,  which   is  a  map  of  the  Korth 
Carolina  coast,  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  these  sand-spits.    In  the  course 
of  time  such  sounds,  being  protected 
in  some  measure  by  the  sand-spits 
from   the  scouring   action  of    the 
tides,  are  gradually  filled  up  with 
sediments    brought    down    by  the 
rivers,  leaving  only  narrow  passages 
for  the  flow  of  the   tide.     In  this 
•nhCuoUiu.  manner  were  formed  the  sea-islands 

all  along  our  Southern  coast,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  only  by  narrow  tidal  inlets.  These  tidal 
inlets  may  become  filled  up,  and  the  whole  coast-line  transferred  farther 
seaward. 

A  large  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  world  is  thus  bordered  by  wave- 
formed  ialanda.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  on  some  coasts, 
e.  g.,  Norway,  Scotland,  etc.,  islands  are  formed  by  the  deslruciive  ac- 
tion of  waves.  Bordering  islands,  so  common  along  all  coasts,  are 
therefore  of  two  classes,  and  formed  by  two  opposite  effects  of  waves — 

*  See  Ihe  author's  Ticwg  on  this  tubject,  American  Journal  of  Sdence,  >o1.  zxiij,  p. 
40,  1BB7;  Natan,  vol.  uil,  p.  BOS,  1B80;  Sdence,  vol.  ii,  p.  1M,  1BB3. 
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the  one  land-destroying,  the  other  land-forming.  The  islands  of  one 
class  are  high  and  rocky,  of  the  other  low  and  sandy  or  mnddy ;  the 
former  are  the  scattered  remains  of  an  old  coast-line,  the  latter  the 
commencing  points  of  a  new  coast-line. 


SECTioiir  3. — Ice. 

The  agency  of  ice  will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  Olaciers 
and  Icebergs ;  the  effects  of  frost  in  disintegrating  rocks  having  been 
already  treated  of  under  Atmospheric  Agencies.  It  is  only  compara- 
tiyely  recently  that  the  great  importance  of  ice  as  a  geological  agent 
has  been  recognized.  To  Agassiz  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  fully 
recognized  this  importance. 

Olaciers. —  General  Principles. 

Definition. — In  many  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  mountains  reach 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  other  favoring  conditions  are 
present,  we  find  that  the  mountain-valleys  are  occupied  by  masses  of 
compact  ice,  connected  with  the  snow-cap  above,  but  extending  far 
below  the  snow-line  into  the  region  of  cultivated  fields,  and  moving 
slowly  but  constantly  down  the  slope  of  the  valley.  Such  valley-pro- 
longations of  the  perpetual  snow-caps  are  called  glaciers.  The  exist- 
ence of  glaciers  and  their  motion  are  necessitated  by  the  great  law  of 
circulation^  so  universal  in  Nature.  For  in  those  countries  where 
glaciers  exist,  the  waste  of  perpetual  snow  by  evaporation  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  supply  by  the  fall  of  snow.  There  would  be  no 
limit,  therefore,  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  mountain-tops,  if  it 
did  not  run  off,  down  the  slope,  by  these  ice-streams,  and  thus  return 
into  the  general  circulation  of  meteoric  waters.  Glaciers  extend  not 
only  far  below  the  snow-line,  but  even  far  below  the  mean  line  of  32°. 
In  the  Alps  the  snow-line  is  about  9,000*  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
while  some  of  the  glaciers  extend  down  to  within  3,225  feet  (Prest- 
wich)  of  the  same  level,  i.  e.,  more  than  5,000  feet  below  the  snow-line. 

Necessary  Conditions. — The  conditions  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  glaciers  are :  1.  The  mountain  must  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  for  the  snow-cap  is  the  fountain  of  glaciers.  2.  There  must  be 
considerable  changes  of  temperature,  and  therefore  alternate  thawings 
and  freezings.  This  condition  seems  necessary  to  the  gradual  compact- 
ing of  snow  into  glacier-ice.  The  want  of  this  condition  is  apparently 
the  cause  of  the  non-existence,  or  small  development,  of  glaciers  in 
tropical  regions.    3.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  their  produc- 

^^^M^^^^^— ^»^— ^^^^^^™  ^  ■  ■■■■■■■-■  ^ - ■    ■         I        »      ■  —  -  I  ■  ■ 

*  Glaciers  may  be  regarded  as  the  icicles  which  drain  away  the  snow  fropi  the  roofs 
of  the  moantains. 
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tion,  for  the  moister  the  climate  the  greater  is  the  snow-fall,  and  the 
smaller  is  the  waste  by  evaporation,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
excess  which  must  run  off  by  glaciers.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
why  glaciers  are  not  formed  under  the  equator ;  for  the  great  capacity 
for  moisture  of  the  air  in  this  zone  increases  the  waste  while  it  decreases 
the  fall  of  snow.  This  is  also  the  reason  of  the  scanty  formation  of 
glaciers  in  the  Sierra  Mountains,  and  their  abundance  and  magnitude 
in  the  Alps. 

Ramifloations  of  Olaoiers. — We  have  said  glaciers  are  valley-prolon- 
gations of  the  ice-cap.  Now,  mountain-valleys  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
1.  The  deeper  and  larger  longitudinal  valleys,  between  parallel  ranges; 
and,  2.  The  transverse  or  radiating  valleys,  transverse  in  case  of  ridges, 
and  radiating  in  case  of  peaks.  The  longitudinal  valleys  may  be  formed 
either  by  erosion  or  by  igneous  agencies  folding  the  crust  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  transverse  or  radiating  valleys  are  always  formed  by  erosion. 
It  is  these  valleys  of  erosion  which  are  occupied  by  glaciers.  In  coun- 
tries where  there  are  no  glaciers  they  are  occupied,  of  course,  by 
streams.  We  have  already  shown  (p.  9)  how  these  valleys  commence 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  furrows,  which,  uniting,  form  gullies, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  forming  ravines  and  gorges,  thus  becoming  less 
and  less  numerous,  but  larger  as  we  approach  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  streams  ramify,  so  also  do'  glaciers. 
The  only  difference  is  the  degree  of  ramification.  Streams  ramify 
almost  infinitely,  while  glaciers  seldom  have  more  than  three  or  four 
tributaries.  Fig.  35  is  a  map  of  the  Mont  Blanc  glacier  region.  By 
inspection  of  this  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mer  de  Glace,  m,  receives 
four  tributaries,  marked  t,  I,  g,  etc.  On  page  55  is  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  same  glacier  with  its  tributaries. 

Motion  of  Olaeiers. — Again,  we  have  said  in  our  definition  that  gla- 
ciers are  in  constant  motion.  By  the  law  of  circulation,  constant  down- 
ward motion  is  as  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  glacier  as  it  is  to  that  of  a 
river,  since  both  the  glacier  and  the  river  carry  away  the  excess  of  sup- 
ply over  evaporation.  But  a  glacier,  though  in  constant  motion,  never 
passes  beyond  a  certain  point,  where  the  slow  downward,  motion  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  by  sun  and  air.  This  point 
is  called  the  lower  limit  of  the  glacier.  As  long  as  conditions  remain 
unchanged,  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  remains  exactly  at  the  same 
point,  although  the  substance  of  the  glacier  moves  always  downward. 
But  if  external  conditions  change,  the  point  of  the  glacier  may  move 
upward  or  downward.  There  are  two  opposing  conditions  which  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  point  of  the  glacier,  viz.,  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion and  the  rate  of  melting.  Thus,  during  a  succession  of  cool,  damp 
years,  the  melting  being  less  rapid,  the  point  of  the  glacier  moves 
slowly  down,  sdmetimes  invading  cultivated  fields  and  overturning 
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huts,  until  it  finds  a  new  point  of  equilibrium.  During  a  succession  of 
warm  and  dry  yearti,  on  llie  contrary,  the  niflting  being  more  rapid, 
the  point  rctrcatH,  to  find  a  new  point  of  equilibrium  higher  up  the 
mountain.  Again,  during  a  cycle  of  years  of  heavy  snow-fall,  the  gla- 
cier is  flooded,  its  motion  incrcaiicd,  and  its  point  advances;  while 


Fio.  tt.— A  GluLer  of  the  Cuuda  Ringo  in  Norttaern  Waahlngton.   (Pbotognph  bf  Bafl*rWlliI>.) 

during  a  cycle  of  siualler  snow-fail  its  diiiicn^iionR  shrink,  its  motion 
is  retarded,  and  its  point  retrcatw.  But,  whether  the  point  be  station- 
ary, or  advance  or  recede,  the  substance  of  the  glacier  is  ever  moving 
steadily  onward.    It  may  l>c  compared  to  thoiie  rivers,  in  dry,  sandy 
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countries,  which  run  ever  toward  the  sea,  but  never  reach  beyond  a 
certain  point,  being  absorbed  by  the  sand.- 

Of  these  two  factors  of  advance  and  retreat,  the  second  is  probably 
the  greater ;  for,  in  the  same  region  and  under  the  same  climatic  con- 
ditions, some  glaciers  may  be  advancing  and  some  retreating.  The 
reason  is  as  follows :  As  in  small  streams  the  floods  quickly  follow  the 
rain,  while  in  long  rivers  like  the  Mississippi  the  flood  at  the  mouth 
may  be  delayed  a  week  or  ten  days ;  so  in  short  glaciers  the  ice-flood 
may  reach  the  point  in  five  or  ten  years,  while  in  long  glaciers  it  may 
take  fifty  or  more  years.* 

Line  of  the  Lower  Limit  of  Glaciers.— We  have  said,  again,  that  the 

glacier  reaches  below  the  snow-line.  There  are  three  lines,  or  rather 
spheroidal  surfaces,  running  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  are 
apt  to  be  confounded 
with  one  another,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  now 
defined.  These  are  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow, 
the  mean  line  of  32**, 
and  the  line  of  the 
lower  limit  of  glaciers. 
The  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  at  the  equator,  is 
about  16,000  to  17,000  jj 
feet  above  the  sea-lev- 
el. As  we  approach  the 
poles  it  gradually  ap- 
proaches the  sea-level, 
until  it  touches  at  or 
near  the  poles,  form- 
ing thus  a  spheroid 
more  oblate  than  the 
earth  itself  (Fig.  37). 

Next  follows  the  mean  line  of  32**.  This  commences  at  the  equator,  E, 
coincident  with  the  snow-line  (it  may  be  even  above  it — Dana),  but 
diverges  as  we  pass  toward  the  pole,  and  finally  touches  the  sea-level 
at  about  66**  north  and  south  latitude,  at  b  h.  Below  this,  again,  is 
the  line  of  lower  limit  of  glaciers,  which,  commencing  again  nearly 
coincident  with  the  two  preceding,  at  the  equator,  approaches  and 
touches  the  sea-level  at  about  50°  latitude,  or,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, at  even  lower  latitudes.  The  difference  between  these 
lines  is  often  several  thousand  feet.    In  the  Alps,  the  line  of  32°  is 

*  At  the  present  (ime  most  of  the  glaciers  of  the  world  are  retreating,  but  there  are 
a  few  striking  exceptions. 


Fie.  87.--QenenU  Relation  of  Limit  of  Glaciers  to  Snow-Line. 
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2,000  feet,  and  the  line  of  lower  limit  of  glaciers  5,000  feet,  below 
the  snow-line.  In  some  parts  of  the  arctic  region,  the  line  of  32^ 
is  3,500  feet  below  the  snow-line,  and  in  Norway  the  lower  limit  of 
glaciers  is  4,000  feet  below  the  line  of  32"^  (Dana).  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity  we  hare  represented  the  surfaces,  of  which  these  lines  are 
the  sections,  as  regular  spheroids ;  but,  in  fact,  they  are  very  irregu- 
lar, being  much  influenced  by  climate.  Their  intersection  with  the 
sea-level  will,  therefore,  not  be  along  lines  of  latitude,  but  will  be 
irregular,  like  isotherms.  As  the  line  a  c  marks  the  lower  limit  of 
glaciers  in  different  latitudes,  it  is  evident  that  at  c  glaciers  will  touch 
the  sea,  and  beyond  this  point  will  run  far  into  the  sea.  It  is  in  this 
manner,  as  we  will  see  hereafter,  that  icebergs  are  formed.  In  Chili, 
glaciers  touch  the  sea-level  at  46^  40'  south  latitude. 

General  Deseription — Glacial  Field, — A  glacial  field  may  be  defined 
as  a  perpetual  snow-covered  area  from  which  flow  glaciers  in  many 
directions.  The  field  best  known  is  that  of  the  Alps.  In  the  region 
about  Mont  Blanc  (Fig.  35)  and  Finsteraarhom  alone  there  are  about 
400  glaciers,  varying  in  length  from  5  to  15  miles,  in  width  from  one 
half  to  3  miles,  and  in  thickness  from  200  to  800  feet  In  the  Hima- 
layas the  snow-field  is  far  more  extensive  and  the  glaciers  much  larger 
—40  miles  long  and  1,000  feet  thick.  On  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  glaciers  begin  to  appear  as  little  isolated  glacierets  in  the 
Sierra  of  Middle  California,  become  of  respectable  size  (2^  miles  long) 
on  Mount  Shasta,  almost  rival  those  of  the  Alps  (8  to  10  miles  long) 
on  Mount  Tacoma,  and  reach  grand  proportions,  running  into  the  sea 
and  forming  icebergs  in  Alaska.  For  example,  the  Muir  Glacier  is  a 
complex  system  of  ice-streams  altogether  more  than  100  miles  long. 
The  Malaspina  Glacier  is  a  great  Mer  de  Glace,  covering  an  area  of 
1,500  square  miles,  fed  by  many  ice-streams  coming  down  from  the 
Mount  St.  Elias  group.* 

Continental  Ice-Sheet. — But  it  is  only  in  arctic  and  antarctic  regions 
that  we  find  ice  action  on  a  scale  which  gives  us  any  adequate  idea  of 
its  agency  in  the  Glacial  period.  Greenland  is  a  continental  mass  1,200 
miles  long  and  600  miles  wide.  This  whole  area  of  600,000  square 
miles  is  buried  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep  under  a  continuous  mass  of 
snow  and  ice  which  moves  bodily  with  slow  glacier  motion  seaward  in 
all  directions,  and  finally  through  the  great  fiords  into  the  sea  to  form 
icebergs.  The  antarctic  ice-sheet  is  much  larger;  it  covers  an  area 
of  4,000,000  to  8,000,000  square  miles  to  a  supposed  depth  of  10,000 
feet.  This  great  mass  moves  in  all  directions  with  slow  glacial 
motion,  and  runs  out  many  miles  to  sea  to  break  off  there  and  form 
icebergs. 


*  It  iB  taken  as  the  type  of  the  class  of  glaciers  called  piedmont. 


An  Indl7ldn»l  Olader.— A  typical  glacier  may  be  divided  into  two 
parte :  a  great  amphitheatrsl  part  in  which  the  Bnowa  are  gathered  ; 
and  an  icy  tongue  or  glacier  proper,  which  rans  from  the  amphi- 
theater or  cirque  down  the  valley.  Or  we  may  regard  water  as  eiiat- 
ing  in  four  conditions :  first,  as  light  snow ;  then,  as  we  go  down,  as 
nh)i  or  granular  snow— half  snow,  half  ice ;  then  as  solid  glacier  ice ; 
and,  finally,  as  a  river.  The  river  which  flows  from  the  snout  of  every 
glacier  is  formed  partly  by  the  natural  drainage  of  the  hydrographical 
baain,  bnt  mainly  by  the  melting  of  the  glacier  by  san  and  air.  The 
thickness  removed  (ablation)  during  a  single  summer  is  18  to  25  feet 
The  snrfaoe  of  a  glacier  is  therefore  covered  with  rushing  rills.  These 
do  not  run  the  whole  length,  but  soon  fall  into  crevasses,  find  their  way 
to  the  bottom,  and  generally  come  ont  beneath  the  snout  of  the 
glacier. 


Fia.  S&— Ice-PlUan  on  Pwker  Creek  Olacler,  C^Uomli  (after  RdhcII). 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  a  glacier  must  be  smooth. 
This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
treme roughness  of  the  ice-surfaco  renders  the  ascent  along  the  glacier 
extremely  difficult.  This  inequality  of  surface  is  due  partly  to  unequal 
melting  and  partly  to  crevasses,  or  fissures.  The  unequal  melting  is 
produced  as  follows :  A  stone,  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  pro- 
tects the  surface  beneath  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Meanwhile  the 
Borrounding  ice  is  melted,  until  finally  the  slab  of  stone  stands  on  a 
column  of  ice  often  several  feet  in  height  (Fig.  38).  A  slab  seen 
by  Forbes  measured  23  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  3^  feet  thick, 
and  rested  on  a  column  13  feet  high.  In  such  cases  the  stone  finally 
falls  oS,  leaving  a  sharp  pinnacle,  and  another  column  commences  to 
form  under  the  stone.    In  this  manner  are  formed  what  are  called 
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needles.    When  we  consider  ttist  there  are  iromenfle  nnmbere  of  stonee 
on  the  glacier-surface,  we  can  easily  see  that  these  needles  will  mnlti- 


Fio.  SB.— Ice-UJadei  on  Ballet  Ulscier,  Manunir  MoaDUin,  Colomdo  (Cnm  Phoiognph  bj  Chapln). 

■  pi  J  indefinitelj.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thin  stratnm  of  earth  stains  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  in  spoU,  theae  spots  will  m.^\i  faster  than  the  sur- 
rounding ice,  because  more  absorbent  of  heat,  and  thug  form  deep  holes. 
An  admirable  illustration  of  extreme  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
ice  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  small  residual  glacier  still  remaining  on 
Mount  Lyell,  Sierra  Nevada.*  On  the  top  of  Mount  Lyell  there  is  an 
immense  amphitheater  {cirque),  filled  with  snow  and  ice.  In  August 
the  surface  of  this  ice-field  is  set  with  ice-blades,  three  to  four  feet 
high  and  only  two  feet  apart,  as  shown  in  Fig.  39,  which,  however, 
represents  the  phenomenon  in  another  glacier.     They  are  probably 

*  See  paper  bf  the  writer,  Amerion  Journal  o(  Sctence,  toI.  t,  p.  t3S,  ISTS. 


formed  tks  follows :  In  winter,  when  the  snow  is  deep  and  light,  it  is 
blown  into  wind-ripples  on  a  large  scale.  These  soon  become  fixed  by 
surface  melting  and  freezing,  and  then  the  greater  action  of  the  sun  in 
the  trOQgbs,  partly  by  the  reverberation  of  heat  and  partly  by  accnma- 
lation  of  dast  there,  canses  these  to  become  deeper  and  deeper.  It  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  little  snow  or  rain  in  this  region 
after  abont  the  first  of  May  nntil  November. 

Agun,  fisBurea  or  crevasses,  often  of  great  size,  ten  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  one  hnndred  feet  deep,  and  sometimes  running  entirely  across  the 
glacier,  are  very  abundant  As  the  surface  of  the  glacier  is  often  cov- 
ered vrith  snow,  and  the  fissures  thus  concealed,  they  form  the  most 
dangerous  feature  connected  with  Alpine  travel.  The  law  which  gov- 
erns their  formation  will  be  discassed  hereafter ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  great  transverBe  fissures  are  formed  by  the  glacier  passing  over  an 
angle  formed  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  bed.  Streams, 
produced  by  the  melting  of  ice,  running  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
plunge  into  these  fiesnres  with  a  thundering  noise,  and  hollow  out  im- 
mense wells,  called  moulins,  and  magnificent  ice-caves.  Although  the 
glacier  moves,  the  great  crevasses  and  the  wells  with  their  falls  remain 
ttationary,  precisely  as  the  position  of  a  rapid  or  breaker  remains  st»- 


Fio.  40.— Ice-necdke,  uccnt  of  Modi  BJaoc. 

tionary,  although  the  river  runs  onward;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
viz.,  that  it  is  reformed  always  on  the  same  spot. 

From  all  these  causes  the  surface  of  a  glacier  is  often  studded  over 
with  conical  masses  and  projecting  points  of  every  conceivable  shape. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  40).    These  in- 
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equalities  are,  of  conrse,  the  reeult  of  differential  melting.  The  whole 
melting  (ablation)  is  much  greater,  eTen  as  much  as  twentj-five  feet 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.* 

Earth  and  Stones,  etc — The  surface  of  a  glacier  is,  morever,  lai^ely 
covered  with  earth  and  stones  gathered  in  its  course  from  the  cmmhling 


Fi«.  41 ZemutC  QUEier  (Acusii). 

cliffs  on  either  side.  These  are  often  so  abundant  as  almost  to  cover 
the  surface.  More  usually,  however,  they  are  distributed  in  two  or 
more  rows,  called  moraines.  Fig.  11  ia  a  view  of  a  glacier,  with  ita 
moraines  and  lateral  crevasses. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  appearance  of  a  glacier.  There 
are,  however,  several  points  which,  by  their  importance  and  interest, 
require  special  notice.  These  are:  1.  Moraines ;  2.  Qlaciers  as  a  geo- 
logical agent ;  3.  Qlacier-motion ;  and  4.  Glacier-structure. 

Moraines. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  moraines  described  by  writers,  viz.,  lateral 

moraines,  medial  moraines,  terminal  moraines,  and  ground  moraines. 

Lateral  moraines  are  continuous  lines  of  earth  and  stones,  arranged 

on  either  mai^in  of  the  glacier  and  evidently  formed  from  the  ruins  of 

"  Prastwich,  Geolog;,  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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the  crnmbling  cliffs  of  the  inclosing  valley.  This  dibria  does  not  {all 
from  every  part  of  the  valley-sidea,  but  generally  only  from  certain 
bold,  projecting  cli&.  It  is  converted  into  a  continnoas  line  by 
the  motion  of  the  glacier,  just  as  light  materials  thrown  constantly 
into  a  river  at  one  point  would  appear  as  a  continnona  line  on  the 
stream. 

Medial  moraines  are  similar  lines  of  debris,  occnpying  the  central 
portions  of  the  glacier.     Sometimes  there  is  but  one ;  sometimes  two, 
or  more ;  sometimes  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier  is  almost  covered 
with  them.     The  tme  explanation  was  first  pointed  out  by  Agaasiz. 
They  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  interior  lateral  moraines  of 
tributary  glaciers,  carried  down  the  main  trunk  by  the  motion  of  the 
ice-current     The  accompanying  map  (Fig.  43)  of  the  Mer  de  Olace 
and  its  tributaries  shows  clearly 
the  manner  in  which  these  mo- 
raines are  formed.     Both  lateral 
and  medial  moraines  are  gener- 
ally situated  on  a  ridge  of  ice, 
sometimes  fifty  to  eighty  feet 
high,  evidently  formed   by  the 
protection  of  the  ice,  in  this 
part,  from  the  melting  power  of 
the  son.     The  fragments  of  rock 
brought  down   by  glaciers   are 
often   of  enormous  size.     One 
described   by  Forbes  contained 
244,000  cubic  feet. 

The  ground  moraine  is  the 
mass  of  dihris  carried  between 
the  glacier  and  its  bed.  It  is 
derived  partly  from  erosion  of 
the  bed,  and  partly  from  top 
material  (lateral  and  medial  mo- 
raines) ingulfed  and  carried 
down  to  tho  bottom. 

Everything  which  falls  upon 
the   surface  of   the   glacier   is 
slowly  and  silently  carried  down- 
ward   by    this   ice-stream,  and  Pio-  «— Mer  de  gi»cb. 
finally   dropped    at    its    point 

Much  finely-triturated  matter  is  also  pushed  along  beneath  the  gla- 
cier, and  finds  its  way  to  the  same  point.  In  the  course  of  time  an 
immense  accumulation  is  formed,  of  somewhat  crescentic  shape,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  42. 
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This  accumulation  is  called  the  terminal  moraine.  It  is  the  delta 
of  this  ice-river.  The  existence  of  moraines  is  a  constant  witness  of 
the  motion  of  the  glaciers. 

Glaciers  as  a  Geological  Agent. 

Glaciers,  like  rivers,  erode  the  surface  over  which  they  move,  carry 
the  materials  gathered  in  their  course  often  to  great  distances,  and 
finally  deposit  them. 

Erosloil. — When  we  consider  the  weight  of  glaciers  and  their  un- 
yielding nature  as  compared  with  water,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their 
erosive  power  must  be  great.  Fragments  of  stone  between  the  glacier 
and  its  bed  are  the  graving-toola.  The  glacier  is  a  rasp,  with  stone 
teeth.  But  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  their  slow  motion,  gla- 
cier-erosion is  by  force  of  pressure,  while  that  of  water  is  by  force  of 
impact.  The  effects  of  glacier-erosion  differ  entirely  from  those  of 
water:  Water,  by  virtue  of  its  perfect  fluidity,  wears  away  the 
softer  spots  of  rock,  and  leaves  the  harder  standing  in  relief;  while 


FiQ.  43.— RocbcB  MaatoiiD6c8  of  ui  Ancient  Glacier,  Calondo  (sftcr  HajdcD). 

a  glacier,  like  an  unyielding  rubber,  grinds  both  hard  and  soft.  Gla- 
ciers, for  reasons  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  conform  to  large  and  gentle 
inequalities  of  their  beds,  though  not  to  small  ones,  acting  thus  like 
a  very  stiffly  viscous  body.  Thus  their  beds  are  worn  into  very  remark- 
able and  characteristic  smooth  and  rounded  depressions  and  eleva- 
tions called  roches  moutonnees  (Fig.  43). 
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Thus,  smooth,  geotly-billowj  surfaces,  marked  with  straight,  paral- 
lel scratches,  are  very  characteristic  of  glacial  action.     We  will  call 
fiuch  surfaces   glaci- 
ated, and  the  procees 
glaciation. 

The  turbidity  of 
ordinary  rivers  is 
Qgually  yellowish, 
the  turbidity  of  gla- 
cial rivers  is  always 
milky.  The  one  is 
due  to  sediments  de- 
rived from  soil,  and 
therefore  oxidized ; 
the  other  is  due  to 
ground-up  sound 
rock  or  rock-meal. 
TruiBportatioii.— 
F«.«.-Gta.i.iflcortng.«i^Bock.Hi.e«.Lime.ton.,         ^he   transporting 

power     of    glaciers 
follows  no  law  similar  to  that  pointed  out  under  rivers — in  fact,  it 
has  no  relation  at  all  to  velocity.    The  reason  is,  that  the  stone  rests 
on  the  surface  as  a  floating  body.    There  is,  therefore,  no  limit  to 
the  transporting  power.     Bowl- 
ders  of   250,000  cubic   feet   are 
carried  with  the  same  ease  and 
the  same  velocity  as  the  finest 
dust. 

Emtios— Balauoed  Stones.— 
A  water-current  carrying  stones 
bruises  and  rounds  their  corners, 
and  deposits  them  always  in  the 
most  secure  positions;  but  gla- 
ciers often  deposit  huge  angular 
fragments  of  rock  in  the  most 
insecure  positions — so  nicely  bal- 
anced, sometimes,  that  a  touch 
of  the  hand  will  dislodge  them. 
The  reason  is,  they  are  set  down 
by  the  Eradually  melting  ice  with     Fio, «.— a  p»rehed  Bowlder,  "erratic"  so  [eel 

.■'  ■      1,1  ii  mi.  «r™,MoiioVBlle7,  Cilifoml.. 

inconceivable   gentleness.      1  hus 

balanced  stones,  roeking-stones,  etc.,  are  common  in  glacial  regions. 
In  using  these  as  a  sign  of  glacial  action,  however,  we  must  recollect 
that  a  bowlder  dropped  by  any  agent,  or  even  a  bowlder  of  disinte- 
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gration  (p.  6),  may  in  time  become  a  rocking-stone,  by  slow  but 
irregular  disintegration  cbangicg  the  position  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity. But  angular  erratics  in  insecure  positions  are  very  characteristic 
of  glacial  action. 

Material  of  the  Terminal  Horalne. — The  material  of  the  terminal 
moraine  is  very  characteristic:  1.  It  consists  of  fragments  of  every 
conceivable  size,  from  huge  bowlders  down  to  fine  earth,  mixed  together 
into  a  heterogeneous  mass  entirely  different  from  the  neatly-sorted  de- 
posits from  water.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  unsorted  and  unstratified, 
and  without  organic  remains.  2.  The  mass  consists  of  two  parts,  viz., 
that  which  is  carried  on  the  top  of  the  glacier,  and  that  which  was 
forced  out  beneath  (ground  moraine).     The  first  consists  of  loose 
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material  containing  angular,  unworn  fragments;  the  other  of  fine 
compact  material  containing  fragments  worn  and  polished,  and 
scratched  with  straight,  parallel  scratches,  hut  in  both  cases  entirely 
different  from  water-u-orn  pebbles.  In  all  respects,  therefore,  the 
action  of  glaciers  is  characteristic  and  can  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  wafer. 

Evidenoes  of  Former  Ertension  of  Glaciers.— The  present  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  are  small  compared  to  their  former  size.  The  proofs  of 
their  greater  extension  in  ancient  time  are  their  tracks  or  records, 
which  are  found  far  down  their  valleys  and  high  on  the  valley  sides. 
Terminal  (retreatal)  moraines,  roche  moutonnee,  striated  rock  sur- 
faces, and  perched  blocks  are  found  many  miles  below  the  present 
glaciers,  and  lateral  moraines  are  found  stranded  on  the  valley  walls 
even  3,000  feet  above  the  present  ice-level  {see  p.  595). 

Similar  proofs  of  glacier  invasion  are  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  over  western  Europe  and  Great  Brit- 
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ain.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  this,  since  glacial  records  are 
peculiar  and  unmistakable. 

Glaeial  Lakes. — This  name  strictly  applies  only  to  lakes  which  owe 
their  existence  to  barriers  of  glacier  ice.  The  Merjelen  See,  lying 
against  the  east  side  of  the  Aletsch  glacier,  is  a  living  example. 

In  America  many  glacial  lakes,  some  of  vast  size,  existed  during 
the  recession  of  the  ice-sheet.  As  the  front  of  the  glacier  retreated 
to  the  north  of  the  divide  the  waters  were  held  between  the  high  land 
on  the  south  and  the  ice-front  on  the  north. 

The  thousands  of  lakes,  lakelets,  and  tarns  which  remain  as  yet 
undestroyed  in  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  are  mostly  morainal 
lakes,  because  lying  in  depressions  blocked  by  morainal  drift.  Doubt- 
less a  very  few  lakelets  lie  in  shallow  ice-eroded  rock-basins,  and 
should  be  called  rock-basin  lakes. 


Motion  of  Glaciers  and  its  Laws. 

Evidenees  of  Motion. — That  glaciers  move  slowly  down  their  val- 
leys was  long  known  to  Alpine  hunters.  Rude  experiments  of  the 
first  scientific  explorers  confirmed  this  popular  notion.  Hugi  in 
1827  built  a  hut  upon  the  Aar  glacier.  This  hut  was  visited  from  year 
to  year  by  scientific  explorers  and  its  change  of  position  measured. 
In  1841  Agassiz  found  that  it  had  moved  1,428  metres  in  fourteen 
years,  or  about  100  metres  (330  feet)  per  annum.  The  ruins  of 
Agassiz's  hut  (H8tel  Neuchatelois),  built  in  1840,  were  found  in 
1884.  They  had  moved  in  forty-four  years  7,900  feet.  Numerous 
other  observations  from  year  to  year  by  Agassiz  and  others,  on  the 
position  of  conspicuous  bowlders  lying  on  the  surface  of  glaciers, 
confirmed  these  results  and  placed  the  fact  of  glacier-motion  beyond 
doubt.  But  the  most  important  observations  determining  both  the 
rate  and  the  laws  of  glacier-motion  were  made  in  1842  by  Prof. 
Agassiz  on  the  Aar  glacier,  and  Prof.  Forbes  on  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
By  these  experiments,  carefully  made  by  driving  stakes  into  the  gla- 
cier, in  a  straight  row  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  observing  the 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  stakes,  it  was  determined  that 
the  center  of  the  glacier  moved  faster  than  the  margins.  This  differ- 
ential motion  is  the  capital  discovery  in  relation  to  the  motion  of  gla- 
ciers. It  is  claimed  by  both  Agassiz  and  Forbes.  It  had,  however, 
been  previously  distinctly  stated,  though  not  proved,  by  Bishop  Rendu. 

Laws  of  Glacier-Motion. — The  term  differential  motion  is  a  con- 
densed expression  for  all  the  laws  of  glacier-motion.  It  asserts  that 
the  different  parts  of  a  glacier  do  not  move  together  as  a  solid,  but 
move  among  themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  fluid,  A  glacier  moves  like 
a  fluid,  though  a  very  stiff,  viscous  fluid ;  its  motion  may  therefore  be 
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rightly  called  viscoid.    We  will  mention  some  of  the  most  important 
laws  of  fluid-motion,  and  show  that  glaciers  conform  to  them : 

1.  The  Velocity  of  the  Central  Parts  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Margins. — This  well-known  law  of  currents,  the  result  of  friction  of 
the  fluid  against  the  containing  banks,  was  completely  proved  in  the 

case  of  glaciers  by  the  experiments  of  Agassiz  and 
Forbes,  and  recently  confirmed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  by  Tyndall.  A  line  of  stakes,  abed efg^ 
placed  in  a  straight  row  across  a  glacier,  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  curved,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
47.  The  exact  rate  of  motion  for  each  stake  is 
easily  measured  by  the  theodolite.  The  rate  of 
the  center  is  often  many  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  margins. 

2.  The  Velocity  of  the  Surface  is  greater  tha7i 
that  of  the  Bottom. — This  law  of  currents,  which 
is  the  necessary  result  of  friction  on  the  bed,  is  more  difScult  to 
prove  in  the  case  of  glaciers,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  vertical 
section.  The  necessary  observation  was,  however,  successfully  accom- 
plished by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  1857.  We  have  already  said  (page  57) 
that  glaciers  conform  to  large  but  not  to  small  inequalities  of  their 
channels;  a  glacier,  therefore,  passing  by  a  narrow  side-ravine  will 
expose  its  whole  tHickness  on  the  side.  Prof.  Tyndall,  having  found 
such  a  side  exposure  more  than  140  feet  vertical,  placed  three  pegs  in 
a  vertical  line,  one  near  the  top,  one  near  the  middle,  and  one  at  the 
bottom  (Pig.  48,  a  b  c).  The  vertical  line  became  more  and  more 
inclined  daily.  The  daily  motion 
at  top  was  six  inches,  in  the  middle 
4'5  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  2*5 
inches.  Thus,  glaciers,  like  rivers, 
slide  on  their  beds  and  banks,  pro- 
ducing erosion ;  but,  also,  the  sev- 
eral layers,  both  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical, slide  on  each  other. 

3.  The  Velocity  increases  with 
the  Slope. — Fig.  49  represents  the  surface-slope  of  the  glacier  Du  OSant^ 
0;  the  Merde  Olace^  M ;  and  the  glacier  DeBois^  B  ;  and  their  daily 
motion.     The  increase  of  velocity  with  the  slope  is  evident. 

4.  The  Velocity  increases  with  the  Fluidity. — The  daily  motion  of 
glaciers  is  greater  in  summer,  when  the  ice  is  rapidly  melting,  than  in 
winter ;  and  in  mid-day  than  at  night. 

5.  The  Velocity  increases  with  the  Depth. — In  the  Alps,  where  the 
thickness  is  200  to  300  feet,  the  mean  daily  motion  is  one  to  three  feet ; 
but  in  Greenland,  where  the  thickness  is  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  the  daily 


Fie.  48.— The  exposed  side  of  a  elacier,  show- 
ing saccessive  positions  of  we  pegs  a  be. 


The  arrow  shows  the  direction  of  motion. 
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motion,  in  Bpite  of  the  much  lower  tempenittire,  is  in  aome  cases  GO 
feet*  or  eren  99  feetf  The  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska,  according  to 
Wright,  moves  70  feet  a  day ;  but  the  later  results  of  Ried  make  it 
only  7  to  10  feet-t 


_  6.  Fluid  (Turrenls  conform  to  the  Irregularities  of  their  Channel. — 
Glaciers,  like  water-carrents,  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom 
and  Bides  of  their  channels.  They  have 
their  Bhallowa  and  their  deeps,  their  nar- 
rows and  their  lakes,  their  cascades,  their 
rapids,  and  their  tranquil  portions,  fig. 
50  sbowB  a  glacier  ranoiog  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  into  a  wide  lake  of  ice,  and  again 
through  another  gorge.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  a  glacier  and 
a  water-current,  viz.,  that,  while  the  latter 
conforms  to  even  the  minulegt  and  sharp- 
est outlines,  the  former  conforms  only  to 
the  larger  or  more  gentle.    In  this,  a  gla-  n».  bo. 

cier  acts  like  a  stiff,  viscous  fluid. 

7.  The  Line  of  Swiftest  Motion  is  more  sinuous  than  the  Channel. 
— We  have  already  seen  that  this  is  true  of  rivers  {page  24).  The  line 
of  swiftest  current  is  reflected  from  side  to  side,  in- 
creasing the  curves  by  erosion.  The  same  has  been 
proved  by  Tyndail  to  be  the  case  with  glaciers.  Fig. 
61  represents  a  portion  of  a  sinuous  glacier,  like  the 
Mer  de  Glace  :  the  dotted  line  represents  the  line  of 
swiftest  motion. 

8.  The  existence  of  partial  cnrrenta  up  and  down 
and  side  to  side  determined  by  inequalities  of  bed 
and  banks. 

Theories  of  Glacier  Motion. 
There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  physics 
of  the  earth  which  have  excitod  more  interest  than 
that  of  glacier-motion.  The  subject  is  one  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  and  not  without  geological  importance. 
Passing  over  several  very  ingenious  theories  which 
Fill.  81.  hstve  now  been  abandoned,  the  first  theory  which  was 

■  Helbuid,  Jonnul  of  Qeo1(^c«I  Sadet;r,  vol.  iixiii,  p.  14S  tt  teg. 

f  Sdouw,  ToL  xi,  p.  £09,  18B8.  }  Ameiicui  Geologist,  roL  ii,  p.  ili,  189S. 
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conceived  in  the  true  indnctive  spirit,  and  which  ezphtinB  the  differ- 
ential motion,  is  that  of  Prof.  James  Forbes. 

Viscosity  Thsory  of  Forbes. 

Statement  of  the  Theoiy. — According  to  Forbes,  ice,  though  appar- 
ently so  hard  and  solid,  is  really,  to  a  slight  extent,  a  viscons  body. 
In  small  masses  this  property  is  not  noticeable,  bat  in  large  masses 
and  under  long-continued  pressure  it  slowly  yields,  and  will  flow  like 
a  stiffly  viscous  fluid.  In  large  masses  like  a  glacier,  this  steady, 
powerful  pressure  is  furnished  by  the  immense  weight  of  the  super- 
incumbent ice. 

Arg^iment. — It  is  evident  that  this  theory  completely  accounts  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  glacier  motion,  even  in  their  minutest  details. 
A  glacier,  beyond  all  doubt,  moves  like  a  viscous  body,  but  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  a  property  of  viscosity.  The 
proposition  that  ice  is  a  viscous  substance  seems  at  first  palpably  ab- 
surd. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  that  this  proposition  is  not  so 
absurd  as  it  seems. 

The  properties  of  solidity  and  liquidity,  though  perfectly  distinct 
and  even  incompatible  in  our  minds,  nevertheless,  in  Nature,  shade 
into  one  another  in  the  most  imperceptible  manner.  Malleability^ 
plasticity^  and  viscosity  are  intermediate  terms  of  a  connecting  series. 
The  idea  which  underlies  all  these  expressions  is  that  of  capacity  of 
^notion  of  the  molecules  among  the^nselves  without  rupture  :  the  differ- 
ence among  them  being  the  greater  or  less  resistance  to  that  motion. 
In  the  case  of  malleable  bodies,  like  the  metals,  great  force  is  required 
to  produce  motion  ;  in  plastic  bodies,  like  wax  or  clay,  less  force  is  re- 
quired ;  in  viscous  bodies,  like  stiff  tar,  motion  takes  place  spontane- 
ously but  slowly  ;  while  in  liquids  it  takes  place  freely  and  with  little 
or  no  resistance.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  pressure  be  sufficient,  the 
body  will  change  its  form  without  rupture — in  other  words,  wiW  flow. 
Now,  by  increasing  the  mass  we  may  increase  the  pressure  to  any  ex- 
tent. Therefore,  all  malleable,  ductile,  plastic,  or  viscous  bodies,  if  in 
sufficiently  large  masses,  will  flow  like  water.  Thus,  a  mass  of  lead, 
sufficiently  thick,  would  certainly  flow  under  the  pressure  of  its  own 
weight. 

But  solid  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  bodies 
which  are  malleable,  plastic,  or  viscous,  and  bodies  which  are  brittle  ; 
the  very  idea  of  brittleness  being  that  of  total  incapacity  of  motion 
among  the  particles  without  rupture.  Now,  ice  belongs  to  the  class  of 
brittle  bodies.  Forbes  attempts  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  showing 
that  many  apparently  brittle  bodies  will  also  flow  under  their  own 
weight;  for  instance,  pitch,  so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  flies  to  pieces 
under  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  will,  if  the  containing  barrel  be  removed, 
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flow  and  spread  itself  in  every  direction.  So,  also,  molasses-candy, 
made  qnite  hard  and  brittle,  will  still  flow  by  standing.  A  remarkable 
pitch-lake,  aboat  three  miles  in  circumference,  occurs  in  Trinidad. 
The  pitch  is  described  as  in  constant,  slow-boiling  motion,  coming  up 
in  the  center,  flowing  over  to  the  circumference,  and  again  sinking 
down.  Yet  this  pitch  in  small  masses,  would  be  called  solid  and 
brittle.  Struck  with  a  hammer,  it  flies  to  pieces  like  glass.  In  fact, 
the  essential  peculiarity  of  a  stiff,  viscous  body,  in  which  it  differs 
from  malleable  or  plastic  bodies,  is,  that  it  yields  only  to  slowly-applied 
force. 

Forbes,  therefore,  thinks  that  glacier-ice  is  an  exceedingly  stiff,  vis- 
cous substance,  which,  though  apparently  brittle  in  small  quantities  and 
to  sudden  force,  yet,  under  the  slow-acting  but  powerful  pressure  of 
its  own  weight,  flows  down  the  slope  of  its  bed,  squeezing  through 
narrows  and  spreading  out  into  lakes,  conforming  to  all  the  larger  and 
gentler  inequalities  of  bed  and  banks,  but  not  to  the  sharper  ones. 
The  velocity  of  motion  is  small  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  viscous 
mass  is  stiff.  The  descent  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  the  cascade  of 
the  Glacier  du  G6ant  to  the  point  of  Glacier  de  Bois,  a  distance  of 
ten  miles,  is  4,000  feet.  Water,  under  these  circumstances,  would  rush 
with  fearful  velocity.  The  glacier  moves  but  two  feet  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Such  viscosity  of  ice  as  supposed  by  Forbes  is  now  proved  by  ex- 
periments. Ice-boards  supported  at  the  two  ends  bend  into  an  arc 
under  their  own  weight.  Cylinders  of  snow  compacted  into  ice  may 
be  bent  in  the  hand  to  a  semicircle  without  rupture,*  and  bars  of  ice 
may  even  be  stretched  by  slow  pulling. f 

Regelation  Theory  of  Tyndall. 

If  ice  be  indeed  a  viscous  body,  then  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  yield  to  pressure  even  in  small  masses,  if  the  pressure  be 
sufficiently  slowly  graduated.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  experiment- 
alist it  ought  to  exhibit  this  property.  Prof.  Tyndall  tried  the  ex- 
periment. Masses  of  ice  of  various  forms  were  subjected  to  slowly- 
graduated,  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  every  case,  however  slowly  grad- 
uated the  pressure,  the  ice  broke ;  but  if  the  broken  fragments  were 
pressed  together,  they  reunited  into  new  forms.  In  this  manner,  ice 
in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Tyndall  proved  as  plastic  as  clay :  spheres  of 
ice  (a,  Fig.  62)  were  flattened  into  lenses  (^),  hemispheres  (c)  were 
changed  into  bowls  (d),  and  bars  {e)  into  semi-rings  (/).     He  even 


*  Aitkin,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  y,  p.  805,  third  series,  1873. 
f  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  149,  1887 ;  and  Nature,  vol.  xxxix,  p. 
208,  18S8. 
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asserts  that  ice  may  be  molded  into  any  desirable  form ;  e.  g.,  into  vases, 
fltatuettes,  rings,  coils,  knots,  etc.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  power  of  being 
molded  such  as  was  not  dreamed  of  before ;  but  this  power  was  not  de- 
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Fig.  68.—^  B  C,  moIdB;  ace,  original  forms  of  the  ice;  b  df,  the  forms  into  which  they 

were  molded. 

pendent  on  a  property  of  viscosity,  but  upon  another  property  long 
known,  but  only  recently  investigated  by  Faraday,  viz.,  the  property  of 
regelation. 

Regelation. — If  two  slabs  of  ice  be  laid  one  atop  of  the  other,  they 
soon  freeze  into  a  solid  mass.  This  will  take  place  not  only  in  cold 
weather,  but  in  midsummer,  or  even  if  boiling  water  be  thrown  over 
the  slabs.  If  a  mass  of  ice  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  be 
pressed  or  even  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  they  will  quickly 
unite  into  a  solid  mass.  Snow  pressed  in  the  warm  hand,  though  con- 
stantly melting,  gradually  becomes  compacted  into  solid  ice.  This 
very  remarkable  but  imperfectly  understood  property  of  ice  completely 
explains  the  phenomena  of  molding  ice  by  experiment.  By  this  prop- 
erty the  broken  fragments  reunite  in  a  new  form  as  solid  as  before. 
We  may  possibly  call  this  property  of  molding  under  jpreosuTe  plasticity 
(although  it  is  not  true  plasticity,  since  it  does  not  mold  without  rupt- 
ure, but  by  rupture  and  regelation) ;  but  it  can  not  in  any  sense  be 
called  viscosity,  for  the  true  definition  of  viscosity  is  the  property  of 
yielding  under  tension — the  property  of  stretching  like  molasses-candy, 
or  melted  glass ;  but  ice  in  the  experiments,  according  to  Tyndall,  did 
not  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  tension.  In  the  experiment,  if,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  straight  bar  at  once  into  the  curved  mold,  it  had 
been  placed  successively  in  a  thousand  molds,  with  gradually-increased 
curvature,  or,  still  better,  if  placed  in  a  straight  mold,  and  this  mold, 
while  under  pressure,  curved  slowly,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
sudden  visible  ruptures,  but  an  infinite  number  of  small  ruptures  and 
regelations  going  on  all  the  time.  77^6  ice  tvould  have  behaved  pre- 
cisely like  a  viscous  body.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in  a 
glacier. 
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Application  to  Oladers. — ^A  glacier^  on  account  of  its  immense 
mas8^  is,  in  its  lower  parts,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  its  own  weight 
tending  to  mold  it  to  the  inequalities  of  its  own  bed^  and  in  every  part 
under  a  still  more  powerful  pressure — a  pressure  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  head  of  the  glacier — ^urging  it  down  the  slope  of  its  bed. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  pressure  the  mass  is  continually  yielding 
by  fracture  of  aU  sizes,  but,  after  changing  the  position  of  its  parts, 
again  uniting  by  regelation.  By  this  constant  process  of  crushing, 
change  of  form,  and  reunion,  the  glacier  behaves  like  a  plastic  or  vis- 
cous body;  though  of  true  plasticity  or  true  viscosity  there  is,  accord- 
ing to  Tyndall,  none.  In  fact,  we  have  in  the  phenomena  of  glaciers 
the  most  delicate  test  of  viscosity  conceivable ;  but  we  find  the  glaciers 
will  not  stand  the  test.  For  instance,  the  slope  of  .the  Mer  de  Glace  at 
one  point  changes  from  4**  to  9**  25',  and  yet  the  glacier,  although 
moving  but  two  feet  a  day,  can  not  make  this  slight  bend  without 
rupture;  for  at  this  point  there  are  always  large  transverse  fissures 
which  heal  up  below  by  pressure  and  regelation.  In  another  place 
the  glacier  is  similarly  broken  by  passing  an  angle  produced  by  a 
change  of  slope  of  only  2**.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  body 
having  the  slightest  viscosity  should  be  fractured  under  these  circum- 
stances. Tyndall  concludes,  therefore,  that  the.  motion  of  glaciers  is 
viscoid,  but  the  body  is  not  viscous — the  viscoid  motion  being  the  re- 
sult, not  of  the  property  of  viscosity,  but  of  fracture,  change  of  posi- 
tion, and  regelation. 

GroU's  Theory. — This  attempts  a  physical  explanation  of  the  vis- 
cosity of  ice  by  assuming  that  heat  is  transferred  downward  from 
molecule  to  molecule,  and  that  the  alternate  melting  and  refreezing 
gives  rise  to  a  movement  similar  to  viscosity. 

Thomson's  Theory. — This  assumes  that  the  ice  yields  at  points  of 
greatest  pressure,  by  melting.  According  to  Tyndall's  theory  differ- 
ential motion  is  by  fracture,  change  of  motion,  and  regelation.  Ac- 
cording to  Thomson's  theory  it  is  by  melting,  change  of  position,  and 
regelation. 

Becent  experiments  by  Miigge  indicate  that  the  apparent  viscosity 
of  glaciers  is  the  result  of  shearing  along  the  cleavage  planes  of  the 
crystalline  granules  of  the  ice.  The  granular  structure  of  glacier  ice 
is  a  fact  of  prime  importance.  It  now  seems  likely  that  movement 
of  the  granules,  either  by  cleaving  or  by  sliding  over  each  other,  will, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  regelation,  give  the  most  acceptable 
theory  of  glacier  motion. 


k.-^ 


Structure  of  Glaciers. 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  the  structure  of  glaciers 
which  require  notice,  viz.,  the  veined  structure  and  the  fissures. 
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Vetnsd  Strnotnie. — The  ice  of  glaciers  is  not  bomogeneone,  but 
consists  of  wbite  vesicular  ice  (white  because  vesicular)  banded,  often 
very  beautifully,  with  solid  transparent  blue  ice  (transparent  blue 
because  solid) ,  the  banding  sometimes  so  delicate  that  a  band-specimen 
looks  like  striped  agate.  These  blue  veins  are  not  continuous  planes, 
but  apparently  very  fiat  lenticular  in  shape,  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  line  to  several  inches,  and  in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  several 
feet.  Their  direction  being  parallel  to  one  another,  they  give  a  strati- 
fied or  cleavage  structure  to  the  glacier,  and,  in  melting,  the  glacier 
often  splits  or  cleaves  along  those  planes. 

Fissaies. — These  are  marginal,  transverse,  and  longitudinal.  The 
marginal  fissures  are  shown  in  Fig.  41;  they  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  marginal  veins. 

Theories  of  Structure. 

Fissures. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  fissures  or  crevasses 
are  produced  by  tension  or  stretching,  and  that  their  direction  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  tension.  Thus  the  trans- 
verse fissures  are  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  glacier  in  passing 
over  a  salient  angle.  The  marginal  fissures  are  produced  by  the  drag- 
ging or  pulling  of  the  swifter  central  portions  upon  the  slower  mar- 
ginal portions.  It  has  been  proved  by  Hopkins,  the  English  physicist 
and  geologist,  that  the  line  of  greatest  tension  from  this  cause  would 
be  inclined  45°  with  the  course  of  the  glacier,  as  shown  by  the  arrows 
(Fig.  53).    The  fissures  should  he  at  right  angles  to  these  lines,  and. 


therefore,  also  inclined  45°  with  the  margin,  and  running  upward  and 
inward.  The  longitudinal  fissures  are  best  seen  where  a  glacier  runs 
through  a  narrow  gorge  out  on  an  open  plain.  The  lateral  spreading 
of  the  glacier  causes  it  to  crack  longitudinally  (Fig.  54). 

Theory,  of  Veins. — Tyndall  has  shown  conclusively  that  veins  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  pressure,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  are  produced  by  pressure.    Thus  fissures  and  veins,  being 
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produced  by  opposite  causes — one  by  tension  and  the  other  by  pressure 
— are  formed  under  opposite  conditions.  As  transverse  fissures  are 
produced  by  the  longitudinal  stretching  of  a  glacier  passing  over  a 
salient  angle^  so  transverse  veins  are  formed  by  the  longitudinal  com- 
pression of  a  glacier  passing  over  a  re-entering  angle. 

Again^  as  marginal  fissures  are  produced  by  the  pulling  of  the  cen- 
tral portions  upon  the  lagging  margins  behind,  so  the  marginal  veins 
are  produced  by  the  crowding  or  pushing  of  the  swifter  central  parts 
on  the  slower  marginal  parts  in  front  (Fig.  65).    The  marginal  veins 
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are,  therefore,  inclined  to  the  margin  about  46®,  but  pointing  inward 
and  downward,  and,  therefore,  at  right  angles  to  the  crevasses.  The 
relation  of  these  to  one  another  is  shown  in  Fig.  66. 

Finally,  as  longitudinal  fissures  are  produced  by  lateral  spreading 
(Fig.  66),  so  longitudinal  veins  are  produced  by  lateral  compression. 
This  is  best  seen  where  two  tributaries  meet  at  a  high  angle  (Fig.  67) 
— for  instance,  where  the  Glacier  du  G6ant  and  the  Glacier  de  L6chaud 
form  the  Mer  de  Glace  (Fig.  42).  All  these  facts  have  been  experi- 
mentally illustrated  by  Tyndall. 


Classes  of  Olaciers. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  glaciers  has  referred  especially  to 
stream  glaciers,  and  the  facts  and  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from 
alpine  studies.  However,  the  physics  and  phenomena  of  alpine  gla- 
ciers do  not  wholly  apply  to  the  great  glaciers  of  Alaska  and  Green- 
land, and  even  less  to  the  vast  ice-sheets  which  invaded  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe.  It  is  now  in  order  to  briefly  discuss 
glaciers  in  a  comparative  way. 

Glaciers  are  now  classified  as  alpine,  piedmont,  and  continental. 
Alpine  glaciers  are  the  streams  of  ice  which  occupy  mountain-valleys. 
During  and  following  the  glacial  invasion  of  the  United  States  there 
were  alpine  glaciers  in  the  higher  mountains,  as  the  White  Mountains, 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Sierras,  and  they  still  linger  in  the  high  sierras 
of  California  and  Oregon. 
6 
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The  Malaspioa  glacier,  in  Alaska,  is  the  type  of  the  piedmont 
class.  It  is  a  plateau  of  glacier  ice,  some  15,000  square  miles  in 
area,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  huge  stream  glaciers  from  the  Mount 
St.  Eliaa  alps.    Being  a  "  lake  "  of  ice,  produced  by  union  of  alpine 
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glaciers,  its  movement  ia  less  pronounced,  and  portions  of  the  border 
are  stagnant,  where  a  thickness  of  even  1,000  feet  is  buried  under 
moraine  debris  and  extensive  forests. 

Continental  glaciers  are  represented  to-day  only  by  the  Greenland 
and  Antarctic  ice-caps,  but  as  they  are  the  living  illustrations  of  the 
vast  ice-bodies  which  once  covered  western  Europe  and  parts  of  North 
America  they  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  to  geologists. 

Work  of  ike  Ice-Sheet. 
Within  the  limits  reached  by  the  ice-sheet  in  the  United  States  it 
covered  practically  all  heights  of  land  and  spread  a  mantle  of  drift 
over  the  entire  surface.  Eroding  action  v&s  not  confined  to  the 
valleys,  as  in  alpine  glaciers,  although  it  was  often  more  pronounced 
in  large  valleys  parallel  to  the  ice  movement.  Differential  flow  was 
not  so  emphatic  as  in  alpine  glaciers,  and  crevassing  could  not  have 
been  so  common.  A  large  part  of  the  drift  mantle  was  produced 
from  the  geest  and  decayed  rock  of  the  millions  of  years  of  pre- 
glacial  weathering,  which  the  ice-sheet  seized  and  worked  over,  but  in 
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many  places  did  not  entirely  remove.  In  some  places  the  glacier  cut 
into  the  live  rock,  but  it  did  not  greatly  change  the  larger  topography 
of  any  region,  although  it  tended  to  plane  off  the  saliences.  Its 
greater  effect  was  to  fill  transverse  depressions  with  the  drift.  In 
general  it  had  a  smoothing  effect  upon  the  country,  and  over  great 
areas  the  minor  topography  is  a  result  of  the  ice  work.  This  leads 
us  to  consideration  of  the  drift. 

Forms  of  Drift. 

Excepting  moraines,  the  forms  of  glacial  drift  described  below 
are  not  exemplified  in  the  work  of  alpine  glaciers.  This  was  one  rea- 
son why  the  American  geologists  of  half  a  century  ago  did  not  readily 
accept  the  new  explanation  of  the  drift.  Indeed  some  special  forms 
of  the  drift  have  never  been  seen  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  our 
knowledge  of  their  genesis  is  inferential.  On  that  account,  however, 
they  are  no  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  even  more  valuable  for  pur- 
poses of  study. 

The  Till  — Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  mantle  of 
rock  rubbish  which  covers  the  glaciated  territory  was  attributed  to 
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overwhelming  floods  of  water  from  the  north,  and  the  term  "  drift " 
is  an  inheritance  from  that  discarded  theory.  We  now  use  the  term 
in  a  broad  sense  to  include  not  only  the  unassorted  materials,  depos- 
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ited  directly  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  ice^  the  tilly  but  also 
for  the  assorted  materials,  sand  and  gravel,  spread  by  the  glacial 
waters  far  beyond  the  ice-front,  and  termed  modified  drift,  or  water- 
laid  drift.  The  student  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  the  ice 
of  the  immense  glacier,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  became  water, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  find  a  large  amount  of  water-laid  drift 
associated  with  the  till. 

The  till-sheet  is  theoretically  divided  into  subglacial,  interglaeial, 
and  superglacial  till.  The  first  of  these,  often  called  bowlder  clay, 
or  ground  moraine  {hard-pan  of  the  farmers),  is  the  consolidated 
product  of  grinding  and  pressure  beneath  the  ice.  It  is  rock-flour, 
with  striated  stones,  often  resting  directly  on  striated  rock.  The 
continental  glacier,  unlike  the  alpine  glaciers,  had  little  or  no  super- 
glacial  drift,  except  near  the  border  of  the  glacier  where  the  inter- 
glacial  material  became  superglacial  by  ablation  (removal  by  melting 
and  evaporation)  of  the  surface  of  the  glacier.  The  superglacial  till 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  less  compact  state  and  its  included  stones 
being  more  angular  and  less  striated. 

In  the  upper  Mississippi  basin  several  distinct  sheets  of  till  have 
been  recognized,  with  separating  beds  of  interglaeial  and  warm-cli- 
mate epochs.  This  fact  will  appear  again  when  we  discuss  the  history 
of  the  Glacial  Period  (see  p.  569). 

Morailies. — ^The  morainal  drift  left  by  the  continental  glaciers  in 
America  and  Europe  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  extensive  terminal 
or  peripheral  moraines.  Lateral  and  medial  moraines  are  charac- 
teristic of  alpine  but  not  of  continental  glaciers,  as  rock  masses 
are  required  at  or  above  the  glacier  surface.  A  few  peaks  of  rock, 
"nunataks,"  project  up  through  the  borders  of  the  Greenland 
ice-cap,  but  even  such  were  probably  wanting  from  our  ice-sheets. 
During  the  ice  retreat  some  lobes  of  the  glacier  front  may  have 
extended  down  valleys  so  as  to  simulate  stream  glaciers,  and  lateral 
moraines  should  be  searched  for  on  the  sides  of  strong  north-and- 
south  valleys. 

Moraines  are  typically  composed  of  till,  but  in  places  where  the 
glacial  drainage  was  concentrated  the  material  may  be  mostly  sand 
and  gravel,  or  Jcames,  The  characteristic  morainal  topography  is 
mound-and-basin,  or  knob-and-kettle.  Pits  or  bowls — "  kettles  ^^ — 
are  peculiar  to  glacial  drift.  If  in  till  they  produce  lakelets  or  tarns, 
but  in  pervious  drift  they  are  naturally  dry.  Many  kettles  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  by  the  melting  away  of  buried  masses  of 
ice,  allowing  the  drift  cover  to  fall  in.  Basins  in  valley  drift,  often 
far  from  any  moraine,  are  also  regarded  as  ice-block  kettles. 

The  extreme  limits  of  the  ice  action  and  the  location  of  the  great 
terminal  moraines  are  described  later  in  this  work,  in  discussion  of 
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the  Glacial  Period  (see  pp.  569  et  eeg.).  The  latest  of  the  ice  advancee 
has  left  the  most  pronounced  moraines.  In  the  basins  of  the  Great 
Lakes  these  are  disposed  in  series  of  great  loops,  convex  southward, 
indicating  that  the  border  of  the  ice-sheet  was  decidedly  lobate. 
This  fact  shows  that  the  jce  pushed  farther  down  the  valleys  than  it 
did  on  the  ridges.  In  some  cases  the  lobation  was  so  pronounced 
that  lobes  met,  and  the  consequent  blending  of  the  terminal  moraines 
produced  maaeive  moraines  of  peculiar  relationship,  which  Chamberlin 
has  aptly  called  interlobate  moraines.  A  very  striking  one  lies  west 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  student  should  not  confuse  these  with  medial 
moraines.  The  looped  moraines  lie  in  concentric  series,  marking 
pauses  in  the  recession  of  the  ice-front.  The  inner  moraines  are 
called  recessional  or  retreatal  moraines  (see  Figs.  948a,  949). 

Dromlills. — These  are  hills  composed  of  till  and  having  strikingly 
smooth,  curving,  convex  outlines,  quite  unlike  the  irregular  hum- 
mocky  surfaces  of  morainic  hills.  Drumlins  are  sometimes  mammil- 
lary,  but  usually  either  oval  or  elongated  as  ridges,  but  always  with  the 
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longer  axis  in  the  direction  of  the  ice  movement.  They  are  the  best 
indices  of  the  direction  of  glacial  flow.  In  any  particular  region  they 
are  liable  to  have  a  prevailing  form.  Those  of  Massachusetts  are 
more  likely  to  be  oval  or  short,  while  those  of  New  York  are  decidedly 
elongated,  many  being  one  or  two  miles  in  length.  In  size  they  range 
from  mere  knolls  up  to  100  or  200  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties they  are  the  most  conspicuous  elevations.  They  were  formed 
beneath  the  waning  border  of  the  ice-sheet,  along  the  zone  where  the 
ice  became  incompetent  to  carry  its  burden.  They  are  subglacial 
heapings  of  the  ground-moraine,  perhaps  comparable  to  the  longitudi- 
nal sand-bars  in  the  bed  of  a  river.  However,  they  are  exceptional 
phenomena,  and  the  entire  absence  of  them  from  most  of  the  drift 
area  is  a  more  striking  fact  than  their  occurrence.  Three  areas  of 
special  development  are  Wisconsin,  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  New 
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York.  Practically  every  hill  seen  along  the  Wew  York  Central  Bail- 
road  between  Hochester  and  Syracuse  is  a  drumlin.  The  name  is 
from  Ireland,  and  signifies  a  little  hill. 

Karnes,— These  are  mounds  of  water-laid  drift,  sand,  or  gravel, 
rather  poorly  stratified,  and  built  at  the  ice  margin  by  the  glacial 
drainage.  Kamcs  may  occur  as  single,  isolated  mounda,  or  in  groups, 
or  as  extensive  kame-areas.  In  the  latter  form  they  have  the  same 
mound-and-basin  topography  as  true  moraines.  Indeed,  they  are  a 
form  of  morainal  drift,  in  that  they  are  terminal  accumulations. 
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Moraines  are  frequently  partly  water-laid,  and  such  deposits  may  be 
called  "  kame-moraino." 

Eskers. — Eskcrs  arc  long,  sinuous  ridges  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel, 
sharp- crested,  with  steep  elopes,  and  of  height  10  to  20  feet,  rarely 
as  much  as  50  feet.  They  are  frequently  broken  or  interrupted, 
becoming  even  a  series  of  kame  knolls.  The  typical  esker  was  depos- 
ited in  the  bed  of  an  overloaded  glacial  stream,  which  flowed  between 
ice-walls,  either  in  a  tunnel  beneath  the  ice,  or  more  probably  in  a 
trench  or  canon  cut  down  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier  by  bottom 
melting.  The  peculiar  ridged  form  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
crumbling  down  of  the  sides  of  the  deposit  when  the  retaining  ice- 
walls  disappeared.  The  direction  of  eskers,  like  drumlins,  is  gener- 
ally parallel  with  the  ice  movement.  They  occur  most  commonly  in 
valleys,  hut  sometimes  they  run  up  and  down  over  hills,  with  little 
reference  to  topography,  being  apparently  superimposed.  They  are 
especially  developed  in  Maine.  The  name  is  Irish.  In  Scandinavia 
they  are  called  OsSr  (singular  Os). 
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The  following  generalization  will  aid  the  student:  In  composi- 
tion, moraines  and  drumlins  are  ice-laid;  kamea  and  eskers  are  water- 
laid.      In  location,  moraines  and  kamea  are  peripheral  or  marginal 
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to  the  ice-bodj  and  transverse  to  the  ice  movement.     DrumlinB  and 
eskers  are  axi-radiant  to  the  ice-body,  or  parallel  to  the  ice  movement. 

Floating  Ice — Icebergs. 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  50)  that  at  a  certain  latitude,  varying 
from  46°  in  South  America  to  about  65°  in  Norway,  glaciers  touch  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.    Beyond  this  latitude,  they  run  out  to  sea  often  to 
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great  distances.  By  the  buoyant  power  of  wafer,  assisted  by  tides  and 
waves,  these  projecting  floating  masses  are  broken  oft,  and  accumulate 
as  immense  ice-barriers  in  polar  seaa,  or  are  drifted  away  by  currents 
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toward  the  equator.  Snch  floating  fragments  of  glaciers  are  called  ice- 
bergs. Fig.  63  is  an  ideal  section,  through  a  glacial  Yalley,  in  which 
a  ^  is  the  glacier,  b  the  cliffs  beyond,  I  8  the  sea-level,  and  i  an  iceberg. 

The  principal  source  of  the  icebergs  of  the  north  Atlantic  is  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  This  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  sloping 
in  every  direction  to  a  coast  deeply  indented  like  Norway,  with  alter- 
nate deep  fiords  and  jutting  headlands.  The  whole  table-land  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  an  tce-sheet^  probably  several  thousand  feet  thick, 
moving  slowly  seaward,  and  discharging  through  the  fiords  as  immense 
glaciers,*  which,  as  already  explained,  form  icebergs.  In  this  remarka- 
ble country  no  water  falls  from  the  atmosphere  except  in  the  form  of 
snow,  and  all  the  rivers  are  glanders.  The  geological  effects  of  such  a 
moving  ice-sheet  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
country  rock  must  be  polished  and  scored,  the  general  direction  of  the 
stri®  being  parallel  over  large  areas. 

The  antarctic  continent  is  probably  similarly,  and  even  more  thick- 
ly, ice-sheeted,  for  the  humid  atmosphere  of  that  region  is  very  favorable 
to  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice.  Captain  Wilkes  found  an  impen- 
etrable ice-barrier,  in  many  places  150  to  200  feet  high,  for  1,200  miles 
along  that  coast.  From  this  ice-barrier,  icebergs  separate  and  are 
drifted  toward  the  equator. 

The  formation  of  icebergs  in  polar  regions,  and  their  drifting  into 
warmer  latitudes,  to  be  melted  there,  are  evidently  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  great  law  of  circulation,  for  otherwise  ice  would  accumu- 
late without  limit  in  these  regions.  But,  by  glacial  motion,  the  excess 
is  brought  down  to  the  sea,  broken  off  as  icebergs,  carried  southward 
by  currents,  and  there  melted  and  returned  into  the  general  circulation 
of  meteoric  waters. 

General  Description. — The  number  of  icebergs  accumulated  about 
polar  coasts  is  almost  inconceivable.  Scoresby  counted  500  at  one 
view.  Kane  counted  280  of  the  first  magnitude  at  one  view.  They 
are  often  200  and  sometimes  even  400  feet  high,  and  the  mass  above 
water  66,000,000  cubic  yards  (Dr.  Kink).  As  the  specific  gravity  of 
ice  is  0*918,  if  these  were  solid  ice,  there  would  be  about  one  twelfth 
above  water ;  but  as  glacier-ice  is  somewhat  vesicular,  there  is  about 
one  seventh  above  water.  The  thickness  of  some  of  these  icebergs 
must  therefore  be  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  their  volume  near  600,000,000 
cubic  yards,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  mass  one  mile  square  and 
500  feet  thick.  Under  the  infiuence  of  the  melting  power  of  the  sun 
unequally  affecting  different  parts,  they  assume  various  and  often 
strange  forms.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig  64)  gives  the  usual  ap- 
pearance in  the  northern  Atlantic.    Those  separated  from  the  antarctic 
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barrier  present,  before  they  hare  been  much  acted  upoo  by  the  sun,  a 
much  more  regularly  priematic  appearance.  Fig.  65  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  thene  prismatic  blocks  or  tables,  180  feet  high,  seen  by 
Sir  James  Boss  in  the  antarctic  seas. 


Fis.  M.— Nortb  AtUnllc  Iceberg.    (Pbatagnpti  bjr  Walcolt.) 

loebe^V  u  s  G«olog:ioal  Agent— Erosion.— The  polishing  and  scor- 
ing effects  of  the  ice-sheets  and  of  their  discharging  glaciers  must,  of 
course,  extend  over  the  sea-bottoms  about  polar  coasts  as  far  as  the 
glaciers  touch  bottom,  which,  considering  their  immense  thickness, 
must  be  for  considerable  distances  (Fig.  63,  a  to  g).  This,  bowcTer,  ia 
glacier  agency  rather  than  iceberg  agency.  On  being  separated  they 
float  away,  and  are  carried  by  currents  with  their  immense  loads  of 


earth  and  bowlders,  amounting  often  to  100,000  tons  or  more,  as  far 
as  40°  or  even  36°  latitude,  where,  being  gradnally  melted,  they  drop 
their  burden.  If  the  water  be  not  sufficiently  deep,  they  ground,  and 
Ining  swayed  by  waves  and  tides  they  chafe  and  score  the  bottom  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner ;  or,  packing  together  in  large  fields,  and 
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nrged  onward  by  powerful  currents,  they  may  possibly  score  the  bot- 
tom over  considerable  areas  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  glaciers.  A 
large  iceberg  will  ground  in  water  2,000  and  2,500  feet  deep ;  they 
have  been  found  by  James  Boss  actually  aground  in  1,560  feet  of  water 
off  Victoria  Land.  A  true  glaciated  surface,  however,  can  not  be  pro- 
duced by  icebergs. 

Deposits. — The  bottom  of  the  sea  about  polar  shores  is  found  deeply 
covered  with  the  materials  brought  down  by  glaciers  and  dropped  by 
icebergs  (Fig.  63).  Again,  similar  materials  are  carried  by  icebergs  as 
far  as  these  are  drifted  by  currents,  and  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  everywhere  in  the  course  of  these  currents.  Where  stranded  ice- 
bergs accumulate,  as  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  large  quantities 
of  such  materials  are  deposited.  These  banks  are  in  fact  supposed  to 
have  been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  in  this  way.  Such  deposits  have 
not  been  sufficiently  examined  ;  they  are  probably  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  glaciers,  exhibiting,  however,  some  signs  of  the  sorting  power 
of  water.  Balanced  stones  or  bowlders  in  insecure  positions  can  hardly 
be  left  by  icebergs. 

Share-Ice. 

In  cold  climates  the  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the  water  forms 
sheets  of  ice  many  inches  or  even  feet  thick,  and  of  great  extent,  about 
the  shores  of  rivers,  bays,  and  seas.  They  often  inclose  stones  and 
bowlders  of  considerable  size,  and  when  loosened  in  spring  from  the 
shore  they  bear  these  away,  and  again  drop  them  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  their  parent  rock.  Also  such  sheets  packed  together  in 
large  masses,  and  driven  ashore  by  river  and  tidal  currents,  and  chafed 
back  and  forth  by  waves,  produce  effects  on  the  shore-rocks  somewhat 
similar  to  the  scoring,  polishing,  and  even  the  roches  moutonnees  of 
glacier-action.  On  a  rising  or  on  a  subsiding  coast  such  scorings  and 
polishings  may  extend  over  wide  areas,  and  thus  simulate  true  glacial 
action.  These  effects  are  well  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Oulf. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  ice-agencies  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  Drift  or  Glacial  period. 

CwnpaHson  of  the  Different  Forma  of  the  Mechanical  Agencies  of 

Water. 

Bivers  and  glaciers  are  constantly  cutting  down  all  lands,  bearing 
away  the  materials  thus  gathered,  and  depositing  them  on  the  sea- 
margins.  Acting  alone,  therefore,  their  effect  must  be  to  diminish  the 
height  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  land.  Ocean  agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  tides  and  currents  bear  away  to  the  open  sea  the  mate- 
rials brought  down  from  the  land,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent  marginal 
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accnmulations ;  and  by  waves  and  tides  constantly  eat  away  the  coast- 
line, and  thus  striye  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  sea.  Thus,  while 
river  and  ocean  agencies  are  in  conflict  with  one  another  at  the  coast- 
line, the  one  striving  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  land,  and  the  other 
of  the  sea,  yet  they  co-operate  with  ^ch  other  in  destroying  the  in- 
equalities of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  therefore  called  leveling  ageri' 
cies.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  erosion  of  the  land  and  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  seas  are  correlative,  and  one  is  an  exact  measure  of  the 
other.  Now,  we  have  seen  (page  11)  that  the  probable  rate  at  which 
all  continents  are  being  cut  down  by  rivers  is  about  one  foot  in  4,500 
to  5,000  years.  But  since  the  ocean  is  about  three  times  the  extent  of 
the  land,  this  spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  make  a 
stratum  about  four  inches  thick.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that,  neg- 
lecting the  destructive  effects  of  waves  and  tides  on  the  coast-line, 
which,  according  to  Phillips,  are  small  in  amount  compared  with  gen- 
eral erosion  of  the  land-surface,  we  may  say  that  stratified  deposits  are 
now  forming,  or  the  ocean-bed  filling  up,  at  the  average  rate  over  the 
whole  bottom  of  about  four  inches  in  5,000  years. 

Section  4— -Chemical  Agencies  of  Watbb. 

Underground  Waters  and  the  Origin  of  Springs. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (page  10),  of  the  rain  which  ffdls  on  any 
hydrographical  basin,  a  part  runs  from  the  surface,  producing  universal 
erosion.  A  second  part  sinks  into  the  earth,  and,  after  a  longer  or 
shorter  subterranean  course,  comes  up  as  springs,  and  unites  with  the 
surface-water  to  form  rivers ;  while  a  third  portion  never  comes  up  at 
all,  but  continues  by  subterranean  passages  to  the  sea.*  This  last  por- 
tion is  removed  from  observation,  and  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is 
very  limited.  But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  often  very  considerable  in  amount.  In  many  portions  of 
the  sea  near  shore,  springs,  and  even  large  rivers,  of  fresh  water,  are 
known  to  well  up.  Thus,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  '^  a  body  of  fresh 
water  fifty  feet  in  diameter  rises  with  such  force  as  to  cause  a  visible 
convexity  of  the  sea-surface."  Similar  phenomena  have  been  ob- 
served in  many  other  places  in  the  same  sea,  and  also  in  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  near  the  coast  of  Florida,  among  the  West  India  Isles,  and  near 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Besides  the  last  mentioned,  there  is  still  another 
portion  of  subterranean  water  existing  permanently  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  far  beneath  the  sea-level,  filling  fissures  and  saturating  sedi- 
ments to  great  depths,  and  only  brought  to  the  surface  by  volcanic 

*  A  fourth  portion  escapes  by  evaporation.     In  arid  regions  this  is  the  major  part  of 
the  total  rainfall. 
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forces.    This,  in  contradistinction  from  the  constantly-circalating  me- 
teoric water,  may  be  called  volcanic  water. 

Perpetual  Oroimd-Water. — Passing  from  the  surface  downward  the 
ground  contains  more  and  more  water  until  it  becomes  saturated  and 
the  water  moyable.  This  region  of  movable  water  rises  and  falls  with 
the  season,  but  never  below  a  certain  level  depending  upon  the  climate. 


Fuk  60.— DugTam  of  Perpetual  Groond- Water:  «  #,  surface  of  groaiid;  w  w,  ground-water;  n^Vt 

hiU-aide  springs. 

The  highest  level  at  which  water  is  always  movable  is  called  the  level 
of  **  perpetual  ground- water."  It  is  deepest  on  the  hill-tops  and  comes 
nearer  the  surface  toward  the  valleys,  where  under  favorable  conditions 
it  may  issue  on  the  surface  as  springs,  as  in  Fig.  66. 

Springs. — The  appearance  of  subterranean  waters  upon  the  surface 
constitutes  springs.  They  occur  in  two  principal  positions,  viz.:  1. 
Upon  hill-sides^  just  where  porous,  water-bearing  strata  such  as  sand 
outcrop,  underlaid  by  impervious  strata  like  clay  j  2.  On  fissures  pene- 
trating the  country  rock  to  great  depth. 

Most  of  the  small  springs  occurring  everywhere  belong  to  the  first 
class.  The  figure  (Fig.  67)  represents  a  section  of  a  hill  composed 
mostly  of  porous  strata,  ft,  but  underlaid  by  impervious  clay  stratum,  c. 
Water  falling  upon  the  surface  sinks  through  b  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  Cy  and  then  by  hydrostatic  pressure  moves  laterally  until  it  emerges 
at  a.  Sometimes  this  is  a  geological  agent  of  considerable  importance, 
modifying  even  the  forms  of  mountains,  and  producing  land-slips,  etc. 
Thus  the  Lookout  and  Raccoon  Mountains,  in  Tennessee,  are  table- 
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mountains  of  nearly  horizontal  strata,  separated  by  erosion-valleya 
These  mountains  are  all  of  them  capped  by  a  sandstone  stratum  about 
100  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  shale.  The  water  which  falls  upon  the 
mountain  emerges  in  numerous  springs  all  around  where  the  sandstone 
cap  comes  in  contact  with  the  underlying  shale.     The  sandstone  is 
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gradual!;  undermined,  and  falls  from  time  to  time,  and  thus  the  cliff 
remaioB  always  perpendicnlar  (Fig.  68). 

Large  springs  generally  issue  from  fisanree.  Water  passing  along 
the  porous  stratum  &,  perhaps  from  great  distance,  and  prevented  from 
rising  by  the  overlying  imper- 
vious stratum  c,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  fissure,  immediately 
rises  through  it  to  the  surface 

at  a  (Fig.  69).  

Artesian  Wells. — If  subter-  pie.  w.-FtanR4|iriii<. 

raneau  streams  have  their  ori- 
gin in  an  elevated  region,  a  d,  composed  of  regular  strata  dipping 
Quder  a  lower  flat  country,  c,  then  the  subterranean  waters  passing 
along  any  porous  stratum  as  a  (Fig.  70),  and  confined  by  two  imper- 
meable strata,  b  and  d,  will  be  under  powerful  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
will,  therefore,  rise  to  the  surface,  perhaps  with  considerable  force,  if 
the  stream   be   tapped   by  boring  at  c.     Borings  by  which  water  is 
obtained  in  this  manner  are  called  Artesian  wells,  from  the  French 
province  Artois,  where  they  were  first  successfully  attempted.     The 
source  of  the  water  may  be  100  miles  or  more  distant  from  the  well. 
Some  of  these  wells  ara  very  deep.     The  Oronelle  Artesian  in  Paris  is 
2,000  feet  deep.     At  the 
moment    of    tapping    the 
stream,  a  powerful  jet  was 
thrown  113  feet  high.     One 
in  Westphalia,  Germany,  is 
3,385  feet  deep ;  one  at  St 
Louis,  3,843   feet;  one   at 
Pio.  TO.— AitcKJu  WeiL  Louisville,  Kentucky,  3,853) 

one  near  Berlin, 4,172  feet; 
one  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  4,625;  and  one  near  Leipsic,  5,735  feet* 
In  parts  of  Alabama  and  California  the  principal  supply  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes  ia  drawn  from  these  wells. 

Thus  there  is  on  all  coasts  a  constant  flowing  of  water,  both  super- 
ficial and  subterranean,  into  the  sea.  Their  relative  amount  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  Much  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  conn- 
try  and  the  nature  of  the  strata.  The  heavy  hydrostatic  pressure  to 
which  subterranean  water  is  subjected,  especi^ly  in  elevated  countries, 
brings  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  surface  as  springs.  But,  in  lime- 
stone regions  (this  rock  being  affected  with  frequent  and  large  fissures, 
and  open  subterranean  passages,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained),  large 
subterranean  rivers  often  exist,  and  these  even  after  coming  to  the  sur- 
face fire  often  re-engulfci1,  and  finally  reach  the  Bca  by  subterranean 


*  Hiese  deep  borings  are  not  all  "  arteaUn  "  in  the  aeDBe  of  having  a  flow  of  water. 
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The  same  is  true  also  of  regions  covered  with  recent  lava-' 
flows;  for  these  also  are  fiJl  of  caves  and  galleries  {page  9i).  The 
largest  springs,  therefore,  generally  occur  either  in  limestone  or  in 
volcanic  countries.  From  the  Silver  Spring,  in  Florida,  issues  a 
stream  navigable  for  small  steamers  up  to  the  very  spring  itself.  The 
country  for  sixty  miles  around  is  entirely  destitute  of  superficial 
streams,  the  whole  drainage  being  subterranean,  and  coming  up  in  this 
spring.    About  Mount  Shasta  all  the  streams  head  in  great  springs. 

Ghemioal  Effecrta  of  Sabtarnuiun  Waters. — We  have  already  seen 
(page  G)  how  atmospheric  water  disintegrates  rocks,  dissolving  out 
their  soluble  parts,  and  reducing  their  unaoluble  parts  to  soils. 
Springs,  therefore,  always  contain  the  soluble  matters.  In  granite 
regions  they  contain  potash ;  in  limestone  regions  they  contain  lime, 
and  are  called  hard;  in  other  cases  they  contain  salt,  and  are  brack- 
ish; when  the  saline  ingredients  are  unusual  in  quantity  or  in  kind, 
they  are  called  mineral  waters, 

Iiimestone  Caves. — In  limestone  regions,  percolating  waters  dis- 
Bolve  the  limestone,  hollow  out  open  passages,  and  form  im 


and  StaligmlUs.  Huengo  Ci 


caves.  Water  charged  with  limestone,  dripping  from  the  roofs,  de- 
posit their  limestone  by  evaporation,  and  form  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites.   Subterranean  waters  may  hollow  out  passages  by  solution  or 
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fill  them  up  by  deposit  according  as  its  waters  are  under-saturated  or 
oyer-satarated  with  mineral  matter. 

There  are  many  other  effects  of  subterranean  waters  of  the  greatest 
importance,  such  as  the  formation  of  fossils,  the  filling  of  mineral 
yeins,  the  metamorphism  of  rocks,  etc. ;  but  these  will  be  taken  up 
each  in  its  appropriate  place. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Springs. 

Deposits  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. — We  have  just  seen  that  ordinary 
subterranean  waters  in  limestone  districts,  and,  therefore,  containing 
small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  deposit  this  substance  only  very 
slowly  by  drying^  as  stalactites  and  stalagmites;  but  in  carbonated 
springs  in  limestone  districts  a  very  rapid  deposit  of  lime  carbonate 
often  occurs. 

Explanation. — In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member :  1.  That  lime  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  2.  That  the  amount  of  carbonate 
dissolved  is,  up  to  a  limit,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
contained ;  3.  That  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  taken 
in  solution  by  water  is  proportionate  to  the  pressure. 

Now,  there  are  two  sources  of  carbonic  acid,  viz.,  atmospheric  and 
subterranean.  All  water  contains  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  will,  therefore,  dissolve  limestone,  but  this  deposits  only  slowly  by 
drying,  as  already  explained.  But  in  many  districts,  especially  in  vol- 
canic districts,  there  are  abundant  subterranean  sources  of  carbonic 
acid.  If  subterranean  waters  come  in  contact  with  such  carbonic  acid, 
being  under  heavy  pressure,  they  will  take  up  a  large  quantity  of  this 
gas ;  and  if  such  water  comes  to  the  surface,  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved, the  gas  will  escape  in  bubbles.  This  is  a  carbonated  spring. 
If,  further,  the  subterranean  waters,  thus  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  come  in  contact  with  limestone  rocks,  or  rocks  of  any  kind  con- 
taining lime  carbonate,  they  will  dissolve  a  proportionately  large  amount 
of  this  carbonate ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  surface,  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid  causes  the  lime  carbonate  to  deposit  abundantly. 
Thus  around  carbonated  springs  in  limestone  districts,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  them,  are  generally  found  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  this  substance.  Being  found  mostly  in  volcanic 
regions,  these  springs  are  commonly  hot. 

Kinds  of  Materials. — The  material  thus  deposited  is  usually  called 
travertine,  but  is  very  diverse  in  appearance.  If  the  deposit  is  quiet, 
the  material  is  dense ;  if  tumultuous,  the  material  is  spongy ;  it  no 
iron  is  present,  it  is  white  like  marble ;  but  if  iron  be  present,  its  oxida- 
tion colors  it  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish.  If  the  amount  of  iron  be  vari- 
able, the  stone  is  beautifully  striped.    If  objects  of  any  kind,  branches, 
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trigs,  leavee,  are  immersed  in  such  waters,  they  are  speedily  incrusted, 
often  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  At  the  baths  of  San  Filippo, 
beautiful  facsimiles  of  medallions,  coins,  etc.,  are  formed  by  placing 
these  objects  of  art  in  the  spray  of  an  artificial  cascade. 

A  well-known  eiample  is  the  beautiful  deposit  of  basins  and  ter- 
races still  in  process  of  formation  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  (Fig.  72).  The  precipitation  of  lime 
is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  agency  of  algte,  which  give  the  bright 
colors  to  the  surfaces  where  deposition  is  active.  The  material  weathere 
white.  In  California,  about  the  shores  of  Lake  Mono,  abundance  of 
beautiful  and  strangely  branched  coralline  forma  are  found,  and 
about  Pyramid  Lake,  in  Kevada,  are  abundant  deposits  in  strange  and 


Fib.  n.— TnTertiiu  Depoait*,  Uuunoth  Hat  Bpringa,  Yelloirabuie  Puk. 

remarkable  shapes.  A  vast  deposit  near  ancient  Tibur  (modem 
Tivoli)  supplied  the  stone  for  many  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
name  "  travertine  "  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  old  village.  The 
so-called  Mexican  onyx,  or  "  onyx  marble,"  is  a  compact,  banded  vari- 
ety from  Pueblo,  Mexico.  Lime  deposits  are  not  confined  to  thermal 
springs,  but  may  occur  frequently  in  limestone  regions.  At  Mum- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  a  church  and  other  buildings  are  constructed  of  a  porous 
tufa  quarried  from  a  recent  deposit  in  a  neighboring  swamp. 

Deposits  of  Iron. — Iron  carbonate,  like  lime  carbonate,  is  to  some 
extent  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  Subterranean  waters, 
therefore,  which  always  contain  atmospheric  carbonic  acid,  when  they 
meet  this  carbonate,  will  take  up  a  small  quantity  in  solution.     Such 
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waters  are  called  chalybeate.  On  coming  to  the  surface  the  iron  gives 
up  its  carbonic  acid,  is  peroxidized,  becomes  insoluble,  and  is  deposited. 
As  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  usually  necessary  to  bring  the  iron 
into  a  soluble  condition,  the  full  discussion  of  this  very  interesting  sub- 
ject is  reserved  until  we  take  up  organic  agencies. 

Deposits  of  Silioa. — Silica  is  soluble  in  alkaline  waters,  especially  if 
the  waters  be  hot  Such  waters,  reaching  the  surface  and  cooling,  de- 
posit the  silica  in  great  abundance,  often  at  first  in  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition, but  drying  to  a  white  porous  material  called  siliceous  sinter. 
Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  all  geysers,  as  in  those  of 
Iceland,  and  in  the  Steamboat  Springs  in  Nevada,  and  especially  in 
the  wonderful  geysers  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Such  deposits  are  con- 
fined to  volcanic  regions,  the  volcanic  rocks  furnishing  both  the 
alkali  and  the  heat.  We  will  discuss  these  again  under  Igneous 
Agencies. 

Deposits  of  Sulphur  and  Oypsom. — Springs  containing  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  (H^S),  usually  called  sulphur-springs^  sometimes  deposit 
sulphur  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  (H^+0=H,0+S),  and  some- 
times gypsum.  This  latter  deposit  is  caused  by  the  more  complete  oxi- 
dation of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  forming  sulphuric  acid  (HgS+^O 
=H2S04),  and  the  reaction  of  this  acid  on  lime  carbonate  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  same  water. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Lakes. 

Salt  Lakes  and  Alkaline  Lakes. — Salt  lakes  may  be  formed  either 
j-l.  By  the  isolation  of  a  portion  of  sea-water  in  the  elevation  of  sea- 
bottom  into  land ;  or,  2.  By  indefinite  concentration  of  river-water  in 
a  lake  without  an  outlet.  Thus,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Elton,  and  the 
brine-pools  of  the  Russian  steppes,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  concen- 
trated remains  of  isolated  portions  of  the  sea,*  for  their  waters  are 
highly  concentrated  mother-liquors  of  sea- water,  having  a  composition 
very  similar  to  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt-maker, \  The  Caspian 
Sea,  on  the  other  hand,  although  elevated  lake-margins  show  that  much 
of  its  waters  has  dried  away,  is  still  much  fresher  than  sea- water.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  composition  of  its  waters,  is  usually  supposed 
to  indicate  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  simple  concentration  of  the 
waters  of  a  once  fresh  lake.J  Yet  there  are  some  evidences,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter  (p.  596),  of  this  sea  having  been  once  connected  with  the 
Black  Sea  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.    It  is  probable  that  the  Caspian 

*  Bischof,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  toI.  i,  p.  896. 

f  And  yet  the  presence  of  fresh -water  shells  on  the  elevated  old  margins  of  the  Dead 
Sea  seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  have  been  a  fresh  lake  emptying  through  the  Arabah 
Talley  into  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (Rice). 

X  Bischof,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,  vol.  i,  p.  91. 
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was  first  isolated  from  the  ocean  as  a  salt  lake,  then  freshened  by  an 
outlet,  and  finally  re-concentrated  to  its  present  conditions.  The  com- 
position of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  would  seem  to 
indicate  its  origin  in  the  isolation  of  sea- water ;  but  there  are  evidences 
of  its  once  having  had  an  outlet ;  in  which  case  it  must  have  been 
fresh.* 

Alkaline  lakes  can  only  be  formed  by  the  second  way.  Both  salt 
and  alkaline  lakes,  therefore,  may  be  formed  by  indefinite  concentra- 
tion of  river-water  in  a  lake  without  outlet  Whether  the  one  or  the 
'  other  is  formed  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  river- water.  If  al- 
kaline chlorides  predominate,  a  salt  lake  will  be  formed ;  but  if  alkaline 
carbonates,  an  alkaline  lake.  Such  alkaline  lakes  are  found  in  Hun- 
gary, in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  Persia.  In  our  own  country,  Lake  Mono, 
fifteen  miles  long,  and  twelve  miles  wide,  and  Lake  Owen,  of  at  least 
equal  dimensions,  are  examples  of  alkaline  lakes.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Mono  consist  principally  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  borate  of  soda.f 
Borax  lakes,  which  are  found  in  California  and  a  few  other  countries, 
can  be  formed  only  by  the  concentration  of  the  water  of  springs  of 
exceptional  composition. 

ConditionB  of  Salt-Lake  Formation. — Spring  and  river  waters  always 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  derived  from  the  rocks  and 
soils.  Suppose,  then,  we  have  a  lake  supplied  by  rivers:  1.  If  the 
supply  of  water  by  rivers  is  greater  than  the  loss  by  evaporation  from 
the  lake-surface,  then  the  water  will  rise  until,  finding  an  outlet  in  the 
rim  of  the  lake-basin,  it  fiows  into  the  sea.  In  this  case  the  lake  will 
remain  fresh^  or  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  will  be  inappreciable. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  greater  than  the 
supply  by  rivers,  the  lake  will  decrease  in  extent,  and  therefore  in  evap- 
orating surface,  until  an  equilibrium  is  established.  Now  all  the  saline 
matters  constantly  leached  from  the  earth  accumulate  in  the  lake  with- 
out limit;  the  lake,  therefore,  must  eventually  become  saturated  with 
saline  matter,  and  afterward  begin  to  deposit  salt.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  whether  a  lake  is  fresh  or  salt  depends  upon  whether  or  not  it  has 
an  outlet,  and  this  latter  depends  upon  the  relation  of  supply  by  rivers 
to  loss  by  eyaporation.  Lakes  are  mostly  fresh,  because  much  more 
water  falls  on  continents  than  evaporates  from  the  same  surface,  the 
excess  running  back  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  It  is  only  in  certain  parts 
of  the  continents,  where  the  climate  is  very  dry,  that  there  is  no  such 

♦  Gilbert,  Wheeler  Report  for  1872,  p.  49. 

f  The  probability  of  Great  Salt  Lake  having  been  produced  by  simple  evaporation  of 
rirer-water  is  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  lakes  in 
this  general  region.  Where  sedimentary  rocks  prevail,  as  in  Utah,  they  are  salt ;  where 
volcanic  rodu  prevail,  as  about  Mono  and  Owen,  they  are  alkaline. 
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excess.  In  these  regions  alone,  therefore,  can  salt  lakes  exist  Snch 
regions  occur  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  on  the  plateaa  of  Mexico,  in  the 
basin  of  Utah,  and  in  seyeral  other  places. 

Even  in  case  a  salt  lake  is  originally  formed  by  the  isolation  of  a 
portion  of  sea- water,  whether  it  remains  a  salt  lake  or  gradually  be- 
comes fresh  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. For  example :  if  the  Mediterranean  should  be  separated  from 
the  Atlantic  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  would  not  only  remain  a  salt 
lake,  but  would  diminish  in  area,  and  finally  deposit  salt  This  we 
conclude,  because  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  be  a  little 
more  salt  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Black 
Sea  were  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Baltic  from  the  At- 
lantic, or  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Pacific,  the  supply  by 
riyers,  in  the  case  of  these  inland  seas  being  greater  than  their  loss  by 
evaporation,  they  would  rise  until  they  found  an  outlet,  and  then  would 
be  gradually  rinsed  out,  and  become  fresh.  Lake  Ghamplain  was,  in 
very  recent  geological  time,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  When  first  isolated  it 
was  salt.    It  has  become  fresh  by  this  process. 

Saltness  of  the  Ocean. — ^It  is  obvious  that  only  the  last  reservoir  is 
salt  Thus  Lake  Tahoe  runs  into  Pyramid  Lake,  but  only  the  latter  is 
salt ;  Lake  Utah,  a  fresh  lake,  runs  into  Oreat  Salt  Lake ;  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  a  fresh  lake,  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea,  a  salt  lake.  Now, 
the  ocean  is,  of  course,  the  last  reservoir  of  circulating  waters.  Is  its 
saltness  to  be  similarly  accounted  for?  Not  exactly;  salt  lakes  receive 
their  salt  largely  from  strata  deposited  in  the  ocean  and  salted  thereby, 
but  the  ocean  preceded  all  stratified  rocks.  Nevertheless  the  ocean, 
too,  received  its  salt  from  the  rocks.'  Throughout  the  whole  geological 
history  of  the  earth  there  has  been  a  progressive  differentiation  of  the 
soluble  and  the  insoluble  parts  of  the  original  rocks,  the  one  accumu- 
lating in  the  ocean,  the  other  forming  derivative  rocks  and  soils. 

Deposits  in  Salt  Lakes. — The  nature  of  the  chemical  deposits  in 
salt  lakes  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  lakes  have  been 
formed.  We  will  take  the  simplest  case,  viz.,  that  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  isolation  of  sea-water,  and  its  concentration  by  evaporation.  In 
this  case  the  substance  first  deposited  would  be  gypsum  ;  for  this  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  a  saturated  brine,  and  therefore  always  deposits 
first  in  the  artificial  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  salt-making.  Upon 
the  gypsum  would  be  deposited  salt.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  rivers 
during  their  fiood-season  would  bring  down  sediments.  During  the 
flood-season,  the  supply  of  water  being  greater  than  loss  by  evaporation, 
the  deposit  of  salt  or  gypsum  would  cease ;  while  during  the  dry  season 
the  deposit  of  sediment  would  cease,  and  the  evaporation  being  now  in 
excess,  the  deposit  of  salt  would  recommence.  Thus  the  deposits  in  the 
bottom  of  salt  lakes  probably  consist  of  alternations  of  salt  and  sedi- 
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ment,  the  whole  underlaid  by  layers  of  gypsum.  These  views  have  been 
confirmed  by  observation.  During  the  dry  season  Lake  Elton  deposits 
annually  a  considerable  layer  of  salt.  Wells  dug  near  the  margin  of 
this  lake  revealed  a  hundred  alternations  of  salt  and  mud,  the  salt-beds 
being  many  of  them  eight  or  nine  inches  thick.  Most  of  the  salt  has 
already  deposited ;  for  the  water  of  this  lake  is  an  almost  pure  bittern. 
The  great  predominance  of  chloride  of  magnesium  in  Dead  Sea  water 
shows  that  it  is  a  mother-liquor,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
common  salt  have  already  been  deposited.  Similar  alternations,  there- 
fore, no  doubt  exist  in  the  bottom  of  this  sea.  The  Oreat  Salt  Lake, 
in  Utah,  is  also  a  saturated  brine  depositing  salt,  as  is  proved  by  the 
incrustations  of  salt  about  its  margin  in  dry  seasous ;  but  the  deposit 
has  not  progressed  so  far  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding.  The  great 
extent  to  which  the  waters  of  this  lake  have  dried  away  and  become 
concentrated  is  further  shown  by  old  lake-margins  far  beyond  the 
limits,  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level,  of  the  present  shore- 
line. Similar  phenomena  are  observed  about  other  salt  lakes,  especially 
about  the  Caspian  Sea  (Murchison).* 

In  the  case  of  salt  lakes,  either  formed  entirely,  or  modified,  by 
river- water,  the  deposits  are  probably  much  more  complex  and  various 
— sometimes  salt,  sometimes  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  sulphate 
of  lime.  Immense  deposits,  mostly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  found 
about  the  salt  lakes  of  Nevada.  They  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  scenery  about  Pyramid  Lake. 

Deposits  are  also  sometimes  formed  in  lakes  which  are  not  salt 
For  example :  the  Solfatara  Lake,  Italy,  is  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  the  water  from  warm  carbonated  springs,  similar  to  those  of  San 
Filippo  and  San  Yignone.  In  this  lake,  therefore,  deposits  of  traver- 
tine are  forming.  Although  these  deposits  take  place  in  a  lake,  they 
properly  belong  to  deposits  from  springs,  since  they  do  not  take  place 
entirely  by  concentration,  but  partly  also  by  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Chetnical  Deposits  in  Seas. 

Concerning  these  little  is  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all 
rivers  carry  to  the  sea  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  some  of  them 
in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  scarcely  any  river-water  which 
contains  less  carbonate  of  lime  than  sea- water;  many  rivers  contain 
four  times  as  much.  This  carbonate  of  lime  thus  constantly  carried 
into  the  sea  must  eventually  deposit  in  some  form.  Usually,  however, 
sea-water  is  kept  below  the  saturating  point  for  this  substance,  by  its 
constant  withdrawal  by  shells  and  corals,  as  will  be  explained  under 

*  See  page  690  for  the  hurtory  of  Lake  Bonneyille,  the  predecessor  of  Great  Salt 
Lake. 
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Organic  Agency.  Bat  in  sliallow  bays  nearly  cnt  off  from  the  sea,  or 
in  salt  lagoons  on  the  sea-margin  near  the  months  of  rivers  in  dry 
climates,  and  subject  to  occasional  oyerflows  by  the  sea  and  floodings 
by  rivers,  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  may  deposit  by  evapo- 
ration. At  the  months  of  many  rivers,  whose  waters  contain  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rhine,  the  delta  deposit  is 
cemented  into  hard  rock  by  means  of  this  substance.  On  shores  of 
coral  seas,  as  upon  the  Keys  of  Florida,  the  coast  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  shore-material  is  consolidated 
into  hard  rock  by  the  same  means.  On  many  shores  in  tropical  regions 
the  waves,  being  driven  up  on  flat  beaches  far  inland,  leave  sea-water 
inclosed  in  shallow  pools,  which  by  evaporation  give  rise  to  calcareous 
deposits  which  are  increased  by  the  frequent  alternate  influx  and  evapo- 
ration of  sea- water.  Conglomerate  rocks  are  thus  forming  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Canaries  and  many  other  places. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ION  SOUS  AGENCIES. 

The  agencies  thus  far  considered  tend  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth  by  cutting  down  the  continents  and  flUing  up  the  seas. 
Their  final  effect,  if  unopposed,  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  surface  to 
one  level,  and  thus  to  make  the  empire  of  the  sea  universal.  This  is 
prevented  by  igneous  agencies,  which  tend,  by  elevation  of  land  and 
depression  of  sea-bottoms,  to  increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth- 
surface,  and  thus  to  ificrease  the  area  a7id  the  height  of  the  land. 
These  two  opposing  agencies  have  entirely  different  sources.  The  one 
is  external,  or  *wn-derived ;  the  other  internal,  or  ^or/A-derived.  The 
one  gives  the  great  outlines  of  earth-features;  the  other  sculptures 
these  into  forms  of  beauty.  The  one  rough  hews;  the  other  shapes. 
The  actual  forms  of  earth  at  any  time  is  the  result  of  the  state  of 
balance  between  them.  All  the  different  forms  of  igneous  agency  are 
connected  with  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth.  This  must,  therefore, 
be  first  considered. 


Section  1. — Interior  Heat  of  the  Earth. 

Stratum  of  Invariable  Temperature.— The  mean  surface  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth  varies  from  SO**  at  the  equator  to  nearly  0°  at  the 
poles.    The  rate  of  decrease  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles 
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18  not  the  same  in  all  longitudes ;  the  isotherms,  or  lines  joining  places 
of  equal  mean  temperatures,  are  therefore  not  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
latitude,  but  quite  irregular.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole 
earth-surface  is  about  58^.  There  is  also  in  every  locality  a  daily  and 
an  annual  variation  of  temperature.  As  we  pass  below  the  surface 
both  the  daily  and  annual  yariations  become  less,  until  they  cease  al- 
together. The  stratum  of  no  daily  variation  is  but  a  foot  or  two 
beneath  the  surface;  but  the  stratum  of  no  annual  yariation,  or 
stratum  of  invariable  temperature  in  temperate  climates,  is  about  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  deep.  The  temperature  of  the  invariable  stratum 
is  nearly  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place.  The  depth  of  the  in- 
variable stratum  depends  upon  the  amount  of  annual  variation ;  it  is, 
therefore,  least  at  the  equator,  and  increases  toward  the  poles.  At  the 
equator  it  is  only  one  or  two  feet  beneath  the  surface ;  *  in  middle 
latitudes  about  sixty  feet,  and  in  high  latitudes  probably  more  than  a 
hundred  feeif  It  is,  therefore,  a  spheroid  more  oblate  than  the  earth 
itself.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  everywhere  within  this  spheroid 
is  unaffected  by  external  changes. 

Inereasing  Temperature  of  the  Interior  of  the  Earth.— Beneath  the 
invariable  stratum  the  temperature  of  the  earth  everywhere  increases, 
for  all  depths  to  which  it  has  been  penetrated,  at  an  average  rate  of 
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about  I''  for  every  63  feet.    This  very  important  fact  has  been  de- 
termined by  numerous  observations  on  the  temperature  of  mines  and 


*  Humboldt,  CosmoB,  Sabine's  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 

I  In  polar  regions,  or  the  region  of  perpehud  ground-iee^  the  stratum  of  invariable 
temperature  probably  again  rises  nearer  the  surface,  on  account  of  the  property  of  ice  of 
its  temperature  by  melting. 
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of  Artesian  wells  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth.  All  the  facts  thns 
far  stated  are  graphically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
73),  in  which  the  line  a  h  represents  depth  below  the  surface,  and  the 
diverging  line  c  d  the  increasing  heat ;  m  the  invariable  stratum ;  n 
the  line  of  no  daily  variation ;  the  curves  je?  e^c  SyO  0,  the  temperatures 
in  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  respectively ;  the  space  ceo  the  an- 
nual swing  ot  temperature ;  and  the  smaller  curves  meeting  on  the 
the  line  n,  the  daily  variation  or  swing  of  temperature. 

We  have  given  the  rate  of  increase  as  about  1^  in  53  feet  It 
varies,  however,  in  different  places,  from  1°  in  30  feet  to  1^  in  90  feet. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  action,  this  difference  is  probably 
due  to  varying  conductivity  of  the  rocks.  The  lines,  or  rather  sur- 
faces, which  join  places  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  having  equal  tem- 
peratures, may  be  called  iaogeotherms.  If  the  rate  of  increase  were 
everywhere  the  same,  the  isogeotherms  would  be  regularly  concentric ; 
but,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  irregular  surfaces  (Fig.  74),  rising 
nearer  the  earth-surface  and  closing  upon  one  another  where  the  con- 
ductivity is  poor,  and  sinking  deeper  and  separating  where  the  con- 
ductivity is  greater. 

Oonrtitution  of  the  Earth's  Interior.— From  the  facts  given  above 
it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  very 
great.  A  rate  of  increase  of  I*'  for  every  53  feet  would  give  us,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles,  a  temperature  sufficient  to  fuse 
most  rocks.  Hence  it  has  been  confidently  concluded  by  many  that 
the  earth,  beneath  a  comparatively  thin  crust  of  thirty  miles,  must  be 
liquid.  A  crust  of  thirty  miles  on  our  globe  is  equivalent  to  a  crust  of 
less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter.  There 
are,  however,  many  objections  to  this  conclusion.  The  question  of  the 
interior  constitution  of  the  earth  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity, and  science  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  solve  it  completely. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  solid  crust  must  be  much 
thicker  than  is  usually  supposed,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general 
interior  fiuid  at  all. 

The  argument  for  the  interior  fluidity  of  the  earth,  beneath  a  crust 
of  only  thirty  miles,  proceeds  upon  two  suppositions,  viz. :  1.  That  the 
interior  temperature  increases  at  the  same  rate  for  all  depths  ;  and,  2. 
That  the  fusing-point  of  rocks  is  the  same  for  all  depths.  Now,  neither 
of  these  can  be  true. 

1.  Rate  of  Increase  not  Uniform,— Although  we  have  spoken  of  1" 
for  every  30  feet  or  50  feet  or  90  feet,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
observation  gives  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  at  any  place.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  rate  is  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes  slower,  depending  on 
the  conductivity  of  the  rock  penetrated,  and  on  other  causes  little 
understood.    The  rate  given  is  always  an  average.    In  other  wordB, 
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observation  gives  the  fact  of  increase,  but  not  the  law.  We  are  thus 
thrown  back  on  general  reasoning. 

If  two  bars,  one  a  good  conductor,  like  metal,  and  the  other  a  bad 
conductor,  like  charcoal,  be  heated  red  hot  at  one  end,  and  the  rate  of 
decreasing  temperature — ^fall  of  heat — ^toward  the  other  be  observed, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  rate  is  very  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  charcoal, 
so  that  a  temperature  of  60°  is  reached  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches;  while  in  the  case  of  the  metal  the  rate  of  decrease  is  much 
slower,  and  60**  is  only  reached  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Con- 
versely, the  rate  of  increasey  or  rise,  in  passing  toward  a  source  of 
heat,  is  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  bad  conductor,  and  slow  in  the  case  of 
the  good  conductor.  Now,  the  average  density  of  materials  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  about  2*6,  but  the  average  density  of  the  whole 
earth  is  more  than  5*5 ;  therefore  the  density  of  the  central  portions 
must  be  much  more  than  5-6.  It  has  been  estimated  at  16*27.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  the  earth  increases 
toward  the  center;  and  as  this  increase  is  probably  largely  the  result 
of  pressure,  it  is  probably  somewhat  regular.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  conductivity  for  heat,  and  therefore 
to  diminish  the  rate  of  increasing  temperature.  Thus  it  follows  that, 
though  in  a  homogeneous  globe  the  melting-point  of  rocks  (3,000°) 
would  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  thirty  miles,  yet,  in  a  globe  increas- 
ing in  density  toward  the  center,  we  must  seek  this  temperature  at 
a  greater  depth. 

2.  Fusing-Potnt  not  the  same  for  all  Depths. — Nearly  all  substances 

expand  in  the  act  of  melting,  and  contract  in  the  act  of  solidifying. 
Only  in  a  few  substances,  like  ice,  is  the  reverse  true.  Now,  the  f using- 
point  of  all  substances  which  expand  in  the  act  of  fusing  must  be 
raised  by  pressure,  since  the  expanding  force  of  heat,  in  this  case, 
must  overcome  not  only  the  cohesion,  but  also  the  pressure.  That 
this  is  true,  has  been  proved  experimentally  for  many  substances  by 
Hopkins.  But  granite  and  other  rocks  have  been  proved  to  expand 
in  fusing;  therefore  the  fusing-point  of  rocks  is  raised  by  pressure, 
and  must  be  greatly  raised  by  the  inconceivable  pressure  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  we  must  again  go  deeper  to  find  the  interior  fluid.  The 
pressure  of  fifty  miles  of  rock  would  certainly  greatly  raise  the 
fusing-point.  Suppose  it  is  thus  raised  to  3,500°:  to  find  this  we 
must  go  still  deeper,  perhaps  seventy  miles  in  depth.  But  the 
increased  pressure  would  again  raise  the  fusing-point;  and  thus,  in 
this  chase  of  the  increasing  heat  after  the  flying  fusing-point,  where 
the  former  would  overtake  the  latter,  or  whether  it  would  overtake  it 
at  all,  science  is  yet  unable  to  answer.  However,  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  the  earth  is  wholly  solid. 
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Artronomioal  Reasons. — There  is  another  and  entirely  different 
line  of  reasoning  which  has  led  some  of  the  best  mathematicians  and 
physicists  to  the  same  result.  According  to  the  thin-crust  theory,  the 
earth  is  still  substantially  a  liquid  globe,  and  therefore  under  the  at- 
tractive influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  it  ought  to  behave  like  a  yield- 
ing liquid.  Now,  according  to  Hopkins,  Thomson,  and  others,  the 
earth  in  all  its  astronomical  relations  behaves  like  a  rigid  solid — ^a 
solid  more  rigid  than  a  solid  globe  of  glass — and  the  difference  between 
the  behavigr  of  a  liquid  globe  and  a  solid  globe  could  easily  be  detected 
by  astronomical  phenomena.  A  complete  exposition  of  the  proof 
would  be  unsuitable  to  an  elementary  work.  SuflSce  it  here  to  say 
that  the  force  of  these  arguments  has  led  some  geologists  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  earth  must  be  regarded  as  a  substantially  solid  and 
very  rigid  globe ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  theories  of  igneous  phenom- 
ena must  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  substantially  solid,  not  a 
substantially  liquid,  earth. 

There  are  many  phenomena,  however,  especially  the  great  lava- 
floods  to  be  described  hereafter  and  the  instability  of  the  crust-level 
under  increase  and  decrease  of  weight  by  sedimentation  and  erosion, 
which  seem  to  require  a  mobile  layer  at  no  great  distance  beneath 
the  surface.  Many  geologists,  therefore,  find  a  compromise  in  the 
view  that  there  exists,  between  the  solid  crust  and  a  solid  nucleus,  a 
layer  of  greatest  instability,  i.  e.,  liable  to  fusion  by  relief  of  pressure. 
This  seems  the  most  probable  condition.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  earth  must  be  regarded  as  substantially  solid. 

The  idea  of  interior  fluidity  of  the  earth,  OT  at  least  of  an  inter- 
mediate layer,  was  a  natural  and  quite  necessary  conception  following 
the  belief  in  the  nebular  theory  of  the  earth's  origin.  But  it  is  now 
more  than  doubtful  if  our  planet  was  ever,  as  a  separate  globe,  in  a 
state  of  incandescence,  either  gaseous  or  fluid.  Eecent  studies  dis- 
credit the  nebular  hypothesis  in  its  application  to  the  origin  of  the 
planets,  and  favor  instead  a  modified  form  of  the  meteoroidal  theory 
(see  writings  of  Prof.  Chamberlin  in  the  Journal  of  Geology).  Ac- 
cording to  the  "  Planetesimal "  hypothesis,  the  earth,  and  the  moon 
as  well,  have  grown  by  slow  accretion,  or  infall,  of  small,  cold,  dis- 
crete particles  (planetesimals)  which  formed  the  earth-moon  ring  or 
zone.  The  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  have  slowly  accumulated  from 
the  gases  originally  held  in  the  planetesimals,  being  forced  to  the 
earth's  surface  by  interior  consolidation  due  to  gravity.  The  heat  of 
the  earth's  interior  is,  under  this  theory,  due  to  gravitational  com- 
pression, similar  to  the  production  of  the  sun's  heat. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  enormous  amount  of  steam 
required  to  operate  volcanoes  is  derived  from  the  gases  primarily 
resident  within  the  earth,  and  that  their  exhalation  is  still  a  part  of 
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the  long  process  of  ocetm-making  and  atmosphere-formation.    While 
the  earth's  interior  heat  may  be  increasing,  it  is  poBsible  that  vul- 
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caniem  may  be  diminishing,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  amount 
of  the  available  gases  within  the  earth. 

The  interior  heat  of  the  earth  manifests  itself  at  the  surface  in 
three  principal  forms,  viz.,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  gradual  oscil- 
lations of  the  earth's  crust. 

Seci'ion  3. — Volcanoes. 
Dflflnition. — A  volcano  is  usually  a  conical  mountain,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped,  or  pit-shaped,  or  cup-shaped  oj^ning  at  the  top,  through  which 
■  are  ejected  materials  of  various  kinds,  always  hot,  and  often  in  a  fused 
condition.  The  activity  of  volcanoes  is  sometimes  constant,  as  in  the 
ease  of  Stromboli,in  Italy,and  Kilauea,in  Hawaii, hut  more  commonly 
intermittent,  i.  e.,  having  periods  of  eruption  alternating  with  periods 
of  more  or  less  complete  repose.  Volcanoes  which  have  not  been 
known  to  erupt  during  historic  times  are  said  to  be  extinct.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes.  Vesiivius,  until  the  great  eruption  which  overthrew 
the  ancient  cities  of  Herculaneuin  and  Pompeii,  was  regarded  as  an 
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extinct  volcano.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  very  active.  Erakatoa, 
after  a  silence  of  200  years,  burst  ont  in  1883  in  the  greatest  eruption 
known. 

Size,  Number  and  Distribution. — Some  volcanoes  are  among  the 
loftiest  mountains  on  our  globe.  Aconcctgtiay  in  Chili,  is  23,000  feet, 
Cotapaxi,  in  Peru,  19,660  feet  in  height.  These  volcanic  cones,  how- 
ever, are  situated  on  a  high  plateau ;  their  height,  therefore,  is  not  due 
to  volcanic  eruptions  entirely.  But  Mauna  Loa^  in  Hawaii,  nearly 
14,000  feet,  and  Mount  Etna,  11,000  feet  high,  seem  to  be  due  entirely, 
and  Mount  Shasta,  California,  14,440  feet,  Bainier,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, 14,444,  almost  entirely  to  this  cause.  The  crater  of  Mauna  Loa 
is  two  and  a  half  miles  across;  that  of  Ealauea  three  miles  across 
and  1,000  feet  deep. 

The  number  of  known  volcanoes,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  407, 
and  of  these  300  to  350  are  known  to  have  been  active  in  the  last  160 
years.  The  actual  number  is,  however,  probably  much  greater.  It 
has  been  estimated  that,  in  the  archipelago  about  Borneo  alone,  there 
are  900  volcanoes.*  The  distribution  of  volcanoes  is  remarkable, 
(a)  They  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Two 
thirds  of  them  are  found  on  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the 
remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  are  near 
the  sea-coast.  Those  on  the  islands  in  the  sea,  probably  commenced, 
most  of  them,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea^  the  islands  having  been  formed 
by  their  agency.  New  islands  have  been  suddenly  formed  under  the 
eye  of  observers  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
basin  of  the  Pacific  is  the  great  theatre  of  volcanic  activity,  nearly 
seven  eighths  of  all  known  volcanoes  being  situated  on  its  coasts  or  on 
islands  in  its  midst  {b)  Volcanoes  are,  moreover,  distributed  in  groups 
(as  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  the  Mediterranean  volcanoes,  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes,  the  West  Indian  volcanoes,  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne,  etc.), 
or  along  extensive  lines  as  if  connected  with  a  great  fissure  of  the 
earth^s  crust.  The  most  remarkable  linear  series  of  volcanoes  is  that 
which  belts  the  Pacific  coast.  Commencing  with  the  Fuegian  vol- 
canoes it  runs  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Andes,  then  along  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  the  Bocky  Mountains,  then  along  the  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  Eamtchatka,  the  Eurile  Islands,  Japan  Islands, 
Philippines,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  to  the  antarctic  volcanoes 
Mounts  Erebus  and  Terror,  thence  back  by  Deception  Island  to  Fuegia 
again,  thus  completely  encircling  the  globe,  {c)  Volcanoes  are  gen- 
erally formed  in  comparatively  recent  strata.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  their  relation  to  the  sea ;  for  recent  strata  are  abundant 
about  the  sea-coast,  and  the  most  recent  are  now  forming  in  the  bed 

*  Herschel,  Physical  Geology,  p.  118. 
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of  the  sea.  The  extinct  yolcanoes  of  France  and  Oermany  are  in 
tertiary  regions.  Possibly  the  retiring  of  the  sea  has  extinguished 
them.  In  the  oldest  strata  volcanic  activity  has  apparently  died  out 
long  ago. 

Phenomena  of  an  Eraption. — The  phenomena  of  an  eruption  are  leryi 
diverse.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gradual  melting  of  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
and  then  a  rising  and  boiling  of  the  liquid  contents  until  they  quietly 
overflow  and  form  immense  streams  of  lava  extending  flfty  to  sixty 
miles.  After  the  eruption,  the  melted  lava  again  sinks  and  cools,  and 
solidifies,  to  form  the  floor  of  the  crater  until  another  eruption.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Hawaiian  and  many  other  volcanoes  in  the  South 
Seas.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  volcanoes,  and  especially 
in  many  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  eruption  is  fearfully  explosive.  In 
such  cases  the  eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory  earthquakes 
and  sounds  of  subterranean  explosions;  then  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
is  blown  out  with  a  violent  explosion,  throwing  huge  rocky  fragments 
to  great  distances,  often  many  miles ;  then  the  melted  lava  rises  and 
overflows  in  streams  running  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
rise  and  overflow  of  lava  are  accompanied  with  violent  explosions  of 
gas  which  throw  up  immense  quantities  of  ashes  and  cinders  6,000  and 
even  10^000  feet  above  the  crater.  The  fine  ashes  from  Krakatoa  are 
said  to  have  been  carried,  by  the  uprush  of  gas  and  vapors,  to  the 
amazing  height  of  17  miles.  In  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in 
the  island  of  Sumbawa  near  Java,  in  1815,  these  explosions  were  heard 
in  Sumatra,  970  miles  distant.  Explosions  of  Krakatoa  were  heard 
2,000  and  even  3,000  miles.  The  emission  of  gas  usually  continues 
after  all  other  ejections  cease.  Violent  storms  and  heavy  rain  accom- 
pany the  eruption,  and  when  the  mountain  reaches  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow,  as  in  many  of  the  South  American  volcanoes,  the 
fearful  deluges  produced  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  are 
often  the  most  destructive  phenomenon  connected  with  the  eruption. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  types, 
viz.,  the  quiet  and  the  explosive.  In  the  one,  lava-flows  predominate ; 
in  the  other,  scoriae  and  dust,  and  steam  and  gas.  The  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  former,  and  the  Javanese 
volcanoes,  especially  Krakatoa,  of  the  latter.  The  Mediterranean  and 
most  other  volcanoes  are  mixtures  of  these  two  types  in  varying  pro- 
portions. 

The  quantity  of  materials  ejected  during  an  eruption  is  sometimes 
almost  inconceivable.  During  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  already 
mentioned,  ashes  and  cinders  were  ejected  sufficient  to  make  three 
Mont  Blancs,  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  Germany  two  feet  deep,  or  equal 
to  37  cubic  miles.  In  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  August,  1883,  4^  cubic 
miles  of  material  were  blown  into  dust  so  fine  that  it  was  carried  by  the 
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gas-current  17  miles  high,  and  some  of  it  remained  suspended  for  two 
or  three  years.  The  lava  which  streamed  from  Skaptar  JokuU,  Ice- 
land, in  1783,  has  been  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  twenty-one 
cubic  miles,  or  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  poured  by  the  Nile  into 
the  sea  in  one  year  I  These  were,  however,  very  extraordinary  erup- 
tions. In  the  greatest  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  the  quantity  of  lava 
poured  out  was  not  more  than  600,000,000  cubic  feet  =  one  square 
mile  covered  twenty-two  feet  deep. 

Great  destruction  of  life  is  often  produced  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  overflow  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by  ejections  from  Vesu- 
vius is  well  known.  The  great  eruption  of  Skaptar  JokuU  destroyed 
1,300  human  lives  and  150,000  domestic  animals.  The  eruption  of 
Etna,  in  1669,  overwhelmed  fourteen  towns  and  villages.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Tomboro,  out  of  a  population  of  12,000,  only  twenty-six  per- 
sons escaped  the  great  eruption  of  1815. 

One  of  the  greatest  catastrophes  in.  history,  and  by  the  most  singu- 
lar eruption,  was  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  on  the 
island  of  Martinique,  West  Indies,  on  the  morning  of  May  8,  1902. 
A  huge  cloud  of  red-hot  dust  and  vapor  swept  down  from  the  crater 
of  Mount  Pel6e  with  hurricane  velocity,  and  in  a  moment  destroyed 
the  entire  city,  with  30,000  people.  Only  one  person,  a  colored  man 
in  the  city  prison,  was  rescued,  although  terribly  burned.  (See  Nat. 
Geogr.  Mag.  for  July  and  December,  1902.) 

Montioules. — Eruptions  occur  not  only  from  the  summit-crater,  but 
also  frequently  from  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  By  the 
immense  upheaving  force  necessary  to  raise  lava  to  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  of  a  lofty  volcano,  the  mountain  is  fissured  by  cracks  radiating  • 
from  the  crater  in  all  directions.  These  cracks  are  filled  with  lava, 
which  on  hardening  form  radiating  dikes  which  intersect  the  succes- 
sive layers  of  ejections,  and  bind  them  into  a  stronger  mass  (Fig.  78, 
p.  96).  Through  these  fissures  the  principal  streams  of  lava  often 
pass.  During  an  eruption  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  1852,  the  immense  pres- 
sure of  the  lava  in  the  principal  crater  fissured  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  a  fiery  fountain  of  liquid  lava,  1,000  feet  long,  was  projected 
upward  through  the  fissure  to  the  height  of  700  feet,  and  continued 
to  play  for  several  days.  Upon  these  fissures  subordinate  craters,  and 
finally  cones,  are  formed.  These  subordinate  cones  about  the  base, 
and  upon  the  slopes  of  the  principal  cone,  are  called  monticules. 
There  are  about  600  monticules  on  Etna^-one  over  700  feet  high. 

Materials  erupted. —  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  materials 
erupted  are  stones ,  lava-streams,  scorice,  dust,  and  gases. 

Stones. — In  explosive  eruptions  the  solid  floor  of  the  crater  is  often 
blown  out  with  violence,  and  rock-fragments,  sometimes  of  vast  size, 
are  thrown  to  great  distances. 
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Lavat — The  term  lava  is  applied  to  the  liquid  matter  poured  from 
a  volcano  during  eruption^  and  also  to  the  same  when  it  has  hardened 
into  rock. 

Liquidity  of  Lava. — At  the  time  of  eruption  the  liquidity  of  lava 
varies  very  much,  depending  partly  upon  the  heat,  partly  on  the  fiLsi- 
bility  of  the  material,  and  partly  upon  the  kind  of  fusion.  In  the 
Hawaiian  volcanoes  the  lava  is  a  melted  glass  almost  as  thin  as  honey. 
In  Kilauea  this  lava,  by  the  attenuation  of  steam  vesicles  when  the  sur- 
face is  agitated  by  the  sinking  of  crusts,  is  drawn  out  into  long  threads 
like  spun  glass,  which  is  carried  by  the  winds,  and  collects  in  places  as 
a  soft,  brownish,  towy  mass,  called  "  Pile's  hair,'' 

Physleal  GonditionB  of  Lava. — Completely  fused  lava,  when  cooled 
rapidly,  forms  volcanic  slag  or  volcanic  glass  (obsidian) ;  but  if  cooled 
slowly,  so  that  the  several  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed  have  time 
to  separate  and  crystallize,  forms  stony  lava.  If  it  is  full  of  gas-bubbles 
(rock-froth)  and  hardens  in  this  condition,  it  forms  vesicular  or  scori- 
aceous  luva.  If  the  quantity  of  gas  and  steam  be  very  great,  the  whole 
liquid  mass  may  swell  into  a  rock-frothy  which  rises  to  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  and  outpours  much  as  porter  or  ale  from  a  bottle  when  the  cork 
is  drawn.  Or  the  rock-froth  may  be  thrown  violently  into  the  air,  and, 
hardening  there,  may  fall  again  in  cindery  or  scoriaceous  masses ;  or, 
thrown  with  still  greater  yiolence,  the  rock-froth  may  be  broken  into 
fine  rock-spray^  and  fall  as  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  Ashes,  when  con- 
solidated by  time  and  percolating  water,  or  when  deposited  in  water 
form  tufa.  Thus,  there  are  four  physical  conditions  in  which  we  find 
lava — ^viz.,  stony ^  gldssy^  scoriaceous^  and  tuf aceous. 

Again,  the  liquidity  of  lava  and  its  character  depend  much  on  the 
kind  effusion.  Daubr6e  has  shown  that  all  siliceous  rocks  and  glass 
mixtures,  in  the  presence  of  superheated  water  even  in  small  quantities, 
and  under  pressure,  will  become  more  or  less  liquid,  at  temperatures  far 
below  that  necessary  to  produce  true  fusion.  At  400°  Fahr.,  such  rocks 
become  pasty,  at  800^  completely  liquid.  The  same  change  takes  place 
at  even  lower  temperatures  if  a  little  alkali  be  present.  To  distinguish 
this  liquidity  from  that  of  true  igneous  fusion,  which  requires  a  tem- 
perature of  2,600®  to  3,000°,  it  has  been  called  aqueo-igneous  or  Ay- 
drothemial  fusion.  Now,  very  much  lava  at  the  time  of  eruption  is  in 
this  condition.  Such  lava,  when  the  pressure  is  suddenly  removed  by 
breaking  up  of  the  fioor  of  the  crater,  and  the  contained  water  suddenly 
changed  into  steam,  is  blown  into  the  finest  dusty  which  is  then  carried 
to  great  height  by  the  out-rushing  steam,  and  falls  again  as  volcanic 
asheSy  which  may  consolidate  into  tufa.  If  the  heat  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  the  lava  is  outpoured  as  a  kind 
of  rock-broth  consisting  of  unf  used  particles  in  a  semif  used  mass,  which 
concretes  into  an  earthy  kind  of  rock.     Or  the  material  may  pour  out 
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only  as  hot  mud,  which  concretes  into  a  kind  of  tufa.  In  fact,  eyery 
variety  of  fusion  and  semif  usion,  depending  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  the 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  traced,  from  perfect  igneous  fusion  through 
various  grades  of  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  to  the  condition  of  hot  mud. 

It  is  evident  that,  of  the  two  kinds  of  eruption  mentioned  above, 
the  quiet  type  is  characterized  by  igneous  fusion,  the  explosive  type  by 
aqueo-igneous  fusion.  In  the  former  the  heat  is  great,  but  the  amount 
of  water  is  small ;  while  in  the  latter  the  heat  is  less,  but  the  amount 
of  water  far  greater. 

The  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  a  lava-streadi  depends  on  its  fluidity.  In 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  the  lava,  where  it  issues  from  the  crater,  has 
been  seen  to  flow  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour;  while 
Vesuvian  lava  seldom  flows  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  or  three  miles 
an  hour.  Lava,  like  glass,  passes  through  various  grades  of  viscous 
fluidity  in  cooling.  It  gradually  becomes  so  stiff  that  it  may  flow  only 
a  few  feet  per  day.  The  froth  or  scum  which  covers  the  surface  of  a 
lava-stream  quickly  cools  and  hardens  into  a  crust  of  vesicular  lava, 
which  may  even  be  walked  upon  while  the  interior  is  still  flowing  be- 
neath. In  this  way  are  often  formed  long  galleries.  Also  the  running 
together  of  the  contained  gas-bubbles  and  steam-bubbles  forms  huge 
blisters  in  the  viscous  mass,  which,  on  hardening,  form  cavities  often 
of  great  size.  Thus,  recent  lavas  have  often  a  cavernous  and  galleried 
structure,  like  limestone  (page  77),  but  from  a  different  cause. 

Classification  of  Lavas. — Minerdlogically^  lava  consists  essentially  of 
feldspar,  augite,  and  magnetite,  either  their  constituents  chemically  unit- 
ed, as  in  glassy  lava,  or  aggregated  into  more  or  less  distinct  particles  or 
crystals,  as  in  the  stony  varieties.  Now,  feldspar  is  a  ligh  t-colored  mineral, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2*5,  while  augite  and  magnetite  are  usu- 
ally very  dark-colored  minerals,  having  specific  gravities  of  about  3*5  to  5. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  feldspar  predominates,  the 
lava  is  lighter  colored  and  of  less  specific  gravity ;  and  in  proportion 
as  augite  and  magnetite  predominate,  the  rock  is  darker  and  heavier. 
Chemically,  feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali,  with  excess  of 
silica  (acid  silicate).  The  alkali  may  be  either  potash,  and  then  it  is 
c2X\qA.  potash  feldspar^  or  orthoclase  ;  or  else  it  is  soda  and  lime,  and 
then  it  is  called  soda-lime  feldspar^  or  plagioclase.  Of  these  two  the 
former  is  the  more  acid.  Augite  is  a  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  with  excess  of  base  (basic  silicate).  Therefore,  lava  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes — acidic  lavas  and  basic  lavas.  In  the  former, 
feldspar  predominates,  in  the  latter  augite.  Moreover,  in  the  one  the 
form  of  feldspar  is  orthoclase,  in  the  other  plagioclase.  Further,  it  is 
seen  that  all  lavas  are  multiple  silicates^  like  glass :  they  are,  therefore, 
true  glass-mixtures.  Now,  the  acidic  lavas  are  a  more  difficultly  fusi- 
ble, the  basic  lavas  a  more  easily  fusible  glass-mixture.    Either  of  these 
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two  kinds  of  lava  may  exist  in  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned  above 
— yiz.,  as  stony,  glassy,  vesicular,  or  tufaceous  lava.  Trachyte  is  an  ex- 
ample of  acidic  lava,  and  basalt  of  basic  lava  in  a  stony  condition. 
Pumice  is  a  pecahar  vesicular  variety  of  f  eldspathic  lava. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fusion  and  subsequent  cooling  of 
granite,  or  gneiss,  or  even  of  the  purer  varieties  of  mixed  sandstones 
and  clays,  would  make  a  trachytic  lava ;  while  the  fusion  and  cool- 
ing of  impure  slates  and  shales  and  limestones  would  produce  basaltic 
lava. 

Gas,  Smoke,  and  Flame. — The  gases  emitted  by  volcanoes  are  prin- 
cipally steamy  sulphurous  vapor  (S  and  SO^),  hydrochloric  acidy  and 
carbonic  acid.  By  far  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  steam.  In  violent, 
explosive  eruptions,  which  eject  principally  cinders  and  ashes,  it  is 
probable  that  water,  mostly  in  the  form  of  steam,  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  all  the  ejected  materials.  In  quiet  lava-eruptions,  like 
those  of  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  the  quantity  of  steam  and  gases  is 
small.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  vol- 
canoes near  the  sea,  that  the  gases  ejected  are  such  as  might  be  formed 
from  sea- water  and  from  limestone.  The  so-called  smoke  sjid  flame  of 
volcanoes  have  no  connection  with  combustion.  The  condensed  vapors 
and  the  ashes  suspended  in  the  air,  often  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
midnight-darkness  at  high  noon,  form  the  smoke ;  and  the  red  glare 
of  the  same,  reflecting  the  light  from  the  incandescent  lava  beneath, 
forms  the  apparent  flame. 

All  volcanic  ejections,  except  the  gases,  accumulate  about  the  crater, 
and  continue  to  increase  with  every  successive  eruption,  forming  a  sort 
of  stratified  deposit.  Sometimes  the  cone  is  made  up  of  successive 
layers  of  lava,  as  in  Hawaiian  volcanoes ;  sometimes  it  is  made  up  of 
successive  layers  of  cinders  or  tufa ;  sometimes  of  alternate  layers  of 
lava  and  tufa.  Stratified  materials  of  this  kind,  however,  can  not 
be  confounded  with  those  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  In  the 
former  case  the  stratification  is  not  the  result  of  the  sorting  of  the 
materials. 

Kinds  of  Voloanio  Cones. — Volcanic  cones  and  craters  have  been 
divided  into  two  kinds — viz.,  cones  of  elevation  and  cones  of  ertiption, 
A  cone  of  elevation  is  formed  by  interior  forces  lifting  the  crust  of  the 
earth  at  a  particular  point  until  the  latter  breaks  and  forms  a  crater, 
through  which  eruptions  take  place.  It  is  an  earth-blister,  which 
swells  and  breaks  at  the  top.  A  cone  of  eruption,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  formed  by  the  accumulation  around  a  crater  of  its  own  ejection. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  among  physical  geologists  as  to 
w&ether  existing  volcanic  cones  are  formed  mostly  by  the  one  method 
or  the  other.  We  will  not  enter  into  this  discussion.  It  seems  prob- 
able, however,  that  most  cones  are  principally  cones  of  eruption, 
8 
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although  their  height  and  size  have  been  increased  BOmewhat  also  bj 
elevating  forces. 

Mode  of  Formation  of  a  Voloanie  Gone.— A  volcano  commences — 1. 
As  a  simple  opening  in  the  earth's  crnst,  in  most  cases  with  little  or  no 
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elevation.  Through  this  opening  or  crater  are  ejected,  from  time  to 
time,  lava,  cinders,  ashes,  etc,  which  accumnlate  immediately  about  the 
crater,  and  continue  to  increase,  b; 
Bucceasive  layers,  with  every  eruption. 
Ejections  of  pure  lava,  particularly  if 
the  lava  is  very  fluid,  form  a  cone  of 
broad  base  and  low  inclination.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Pacific  volcanoes. 
Fia.  TT.-Soi:tiou  <tf  ciiidgr.coii«.  Fig.  76  is  a  Boctiou  throQgh  Hawul, 

showing  the  slope  of  the  pure  lava- 
cones  of  Manna  Loa  (L),  nearly  14,000  feet  high,  and  of  Mauna  Kea 
(K).    Tufa-cones  and  cinder-cones  (Fig.  77)  take  a  mnch  higher  angle 
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of  dope.  2.  With  every  eraption  the  powerf al  internal  forces  fissure 
the  mountain,  in  lines  radiating  from  the  crater.  These  fissures  are 
filled  with  liquid  lava,  which,  on  hardening,  forms  radiating  dikes,  in- 
tersecting the  layers  of  ejections,  and  binding  them  into  a  more  solid 
mass.  By  erosion  these  stand  out  from  the  sides  of  the  mountain  like 
buttresses.  Fig.  78  shows  how  these  dikes,  rendered  more  visible  by 
erosion,  intersect  the  strata.  3.  After  a  time,  when  the  mountain  has 
grown  to  considerable  height,  the  force  necessary  to  raise  liquid  lava 
to  the  lip  of  the  crater  becomes  so  great  that  it  breaks  in  preference 
through  the  fissured  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  secondary  craters 
thus  formed  immediately  commence  to  make  accumulations  around 


Fia.  79.— Section  of  Volcano,  showing  Monticules. 

themselves,  and  thus  form  secondary  cones  (Fig.  79,  c'),  or  monti- 
cules, about  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the  primary  cone.  If  a 
secondary  cone  becomes  extinct,  it  is  finally  buried  (Fig.  79,  c")  in 
the  layers  of  the  primary  cone.  4  Finally,  in  volcanoes  of  the  explo- 
sive type,  during  great  eruptions  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  is 
often  blown  off,  and  in  volcanoes  of  the  quieter  type  is  melted  and 
falls  in — ^in  either  case  forming  an  immense  crater,  within  which,  by 
subsequent  eruptions,  another  smaller  cone  of  eruption  is  built  up,  and 
in  this  latter  often  a  still  smaUer  cone  is  again  built.    This  cons-mtMn- 


— ^— ^  I'reiiout  outline  of  Veeariiu  and  Somma. 

■■  Outline  of  the  rolcano  before  the  great  eruption  of  7». 
■  Outline  of  the  cone  during  the  sixteenth  and  seyenteenth  centuries. 
Outline  of  the  oone  after  the  great  eruption  of  18S2. 

FxQ.  80.— Outlines  of  Vesuvius,  showing  its  form  at  different  periods  of  its  history  (after  Judd). 

cone  structure  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  condition,  and  still 
better  by  the  history,  of  Vesuvius.  Vesuvius  is  a  double  -  peaked 
mountain,  with  a  deep,  semicircular  valley  between  the  peaks.  The 
present  active  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  encircled  by  a  rampart,  very  high 
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on  one  side,  and  called  Mount  Somma,  but  traceable  to  Bome  degree  all 
around,  and  having  the  same  structure  as  Vesuvius  itself.  This  ram- 
part is  the  remains  of  a  great  crater,  many  miles  in  diameter.     This 
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is  further  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  mountain, 
which  records  the  repeated  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  these  cones 
within  cones.  Many  other  volcanoes  are  known  which  have  similar 
circular  ramparts  made  up  of  layers  of  volcanic  ejections, 

GrateTB  by  Subsideiiee— C&Ideras. — Volcanic  cones  are  construc- 
tional features,  formed  from  the  ejectamenta,  and  the  ordinary  cra- 
ters at  the  summits  of  cones  are  the  product  of  explosion,  or  outthrow. 


Pio.  SI.— Blrd's-e;e  View  of  Cnier  Ulte,  Oregon  «fler  Qllbenl. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  large  so-called  craters  which  have  a 
different  genesis,  being  produced  by  subsidence,  or  the  drawing  away 
of  the  lava  from  below.  These  are  called  calderaa.  An  example  is 
the  basin  of  Crater  Ijake,  Oregon,  described  by  Diller  (Fig.  82). 
The  circular  basin  is  five  to  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  walls  900 
to  2,300  feet  above  the  lake.    The  latter  is  6,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
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and  about  2,000  feet  deep.  The  basin  therefore  has  a  depth  of  some 
4,000  feet.  This  was  formed  by  the  recent  engulfment  of  a  great 
volcanic  peak.  The  ramparts  about  the  basin,  with  vertical  inner 
walls  and  sloping  outer  walls,  are  the  lower  portions  of  trenched  and 
glaciated  slopes.  The  great  cone  which  only  recently  towered  over 
the  present  caldera  was  comparable  to  Mount  Shasta,  and  is  named 
Mount  Mazama. 
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Fio.  88.— Caldera  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii  (after  Dutton). 

The  huge  crater  of  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii  (Fig.  83),  is  of  the  caldera 
class.  The  circular  depressions  on  the  moon  have  the  form  of  calde- 
ras,  but  they  also  have  the  singular  attitude  of  lying  below  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  sj)here.  The  basin  of  Coon  Butte,  Arizona,  has 
the  same  character,  but  some  geologists  think  that  it  may  have  been 
produced  by  impact  of  a  meteorite. 

Estimate  of  the  Age  of  Volcanoes. — The  date  of  origin  may  be 
told  by  the  relationship  to  the  sedimentary  strata.  Etna  belongs  to 
the  most  recent  geological  epoch,  for  it  has  broken  through,  and  is 
built  upon,  the  newer  tertiary  strata.  But  Etna  had  already  attained 
very  nearly  its  present  size  and  shape  2,500  years  ago,  when  it  was 
observed  by  the  early  Greek  writers.  The  lava-stream  which  stopped 
the  Carthaginians  in  their  march  against  Syracuse,  396  years  before 
Christ,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  surface,  not  yet  covered  by  subsequent 
eruptions. 

Theory  of  Volcanoes. 

In  the  theory  of  volcanoes  there  are  two  things  to  be  accounted 
for,  viz.:  1.  The  force  necessary  to  raise  melted  lava  to  the  lips  of 
the  crater,  and  even  to  project  it  with  violence  high  into  the  air; 
2,  The  heat  necessary  to  fuse  rocks  and  form  lava. 
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Foroe. — The  specific  gravity  of  laya  being  aboat  2*5  to  3,  it  woald 
require  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  for  every  eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  vertical  elevation  of  the  liquid 
mass.  The  following  table  gives  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  for  four 
well-known  volcanoes,  assuming  the  point  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
to  be  at  the  sea-level : 


NAMS. 


YeBUTius . . 

Etna 

Maana  Loa 
CotopaxL.. 


Heigbft. 


In 


8,900  feet 

825 

11,000    " 

920 

18,800    " 

1,160 

19,6ft0    " 

1,688 

The  lava  is  often,  however,  in  a  frothy  or  vesicular  condition.  In 
such  cases  the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  overflow  would  bo  much 
less.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  in  most  cases  is  not  only 
sufficient  to  lift  lava  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  but  to  projecfc  it  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  the  air.  A  rock-mass  of  over  2,700  cubic  feet  was  pro- 
jected from  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles  (Lyell). 
The  agent  of  this  prodigious  force  is  evidently  gas  and  vapors,  es- 
pecially  steam.  The  great  quantity  of  steam  issuing  from  all  volcanoes, 
but  especially  from  those  of  the  explosive  type,  is  sufficient  proof. 
Thus  far  theorists  generally  agree,  but  from  this  point  opinions  diverge 
into  the  most  opposite  directions. 

The  Heat. — There  are  many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  source  of 
the  heat  associated  with  volcanic  eruptions.  Two  prominent  views, 
however,  may  be  said  to  divide  geologists.  According  to  the  one^  the 
heat  is  the  remains  of  the  primal  heat  of  the  once  universally  incandes- 
cent earth ;  according  to  the  other,  the  heat  is  produced  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  action. 

Internal  Fluidity  Theory. — This  theory  supposes  that  the  earth, 
from  its  original  incandescent  condition,  slowly  cooled  and  formed  a 
surface-crust;  that  this  surface-crust,  though  ever  thickening  by  ad- 
ditions to  its  interior  surface,  is  still  comparatively  very  thin,  and 
beneath  it  is  still  the  universal  incandescent  liquid;  that  by  move- 
ments of  the  surface  the  solid  crust  is  fissured,  and  water  from  the  sea 
or  from  other  sources  finds  its  way  to  the  incandescent  liquid  mass, 
and  develops  elastic  force  sufficient  to  produce  eruption. 

By  this  view  the  focus  of  volcanoes  is  situated  at  the  lower  limit  of 
the  solid  crust.  The  theory  seems  clear  and  simple  enough,  but  when 
closely  examined  there  are  many  objections  to  it. 

Objections.— The  objections  to  this  view  are :  1.  That  the  crust,  as 
already  shown,  must  be  far  thicker  than  this  theory  requires,  probably 
hundreds  of  miles  thick,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general  liquid  interior 
at  all ;  but  volcanoes  are  evidently  very  superficial  phenomena.    Under 
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the  pressure  of  this  difficulty  these  theorists  have  been  driven  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  local  thinnings  of  the  solid  crust  in  the  region  of 
volcanoes. 

2.  Pressure  on  a  general  interior  liquid  from  any  cause  at  any  place 
would,  by  the  law  of  hydrostatics,  be  transmitted  equally  to  every  part 
of  the  crust,  which  would,  therefore,  yield  at  the  weakest  point, 
wherever  that  may  be,  even  though  it  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe;  but  the  force  of  volcanic  eruption  is  evidently  just  beneath  the 
volcano. 

3.  Volcanoes  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  therefore  near 
together,  often  erupt  independently,  as  if  each  had  its  own  reservoir  of 
liquid  matter.  The  pressure  of  these  two  objections  has  driven  many 
to  the  admission  of  a  sort  of  honey-combed  remains  of  the  interior 
liquid  inclosed  in  the  solid  crust,  and  now  isolated  both  from  the  in- 
terior liquid  and  from  each  other. 

4.  Advancing  knowledge  gives  less  and  less  countenance  to  the 
idea  of  internal  fluidity  from  primal  heat  (see  discussion  on  p.  89), 
or  from  any  other  cause.  And  there  is  an  objection  which  seems 
fatal  to  all  theories  that  require  the  entrance  of  surface  water  to  the 
zone  of  vulcanism.  Volcanoes  have  an  enormous  water  supply.  It 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  sufficient  water  to  penetrate  to  the 
layer  of  potential  fluidity.  It  could  not  be  through  fissures  from  the 
ocean  bottom,  and  in  opposition  to  the  much  greater  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  the  lava  in  the  volcanic  column,  for  instead  of  the  water 
entering,  the  lava  would  run  out. 

Glieniical  Theory. — Whether  or  not  the  earth  consist  of  solid  crust 
covering  an  interior  liquid,  it  almost  certainly  consists  of  an  oxidized 
crust  covering  an  unoxidized  interior.  Now,  the  oxidizing  agents  are 
water  and  air,  and  therefore  the  limit  of  the  oxidized  crust  is  the  limit 
of  volcanic  water.  Therefore,  the  oxidizing  agent  and  the  unoxidized 
material  are  in  close  proximity,  and  the  former  ever  encroaching  on 
the  latter,  and  therefore  liable  at  any  moment  to  set  up  chemical 
action,  the  intensity  of  which  would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial. If  the  action  be  intense,  heat  may  be  formed  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  rocks  and  to  develop  elastic  force  necessary  to  produce  eruption. 

In  this  general  form,  the  chemical  theory  seems  plausible,  but 
many  have  attempted  to  give  it  more  definiteness,  and  to  explain  the 
special  forms  of  oxidation  which  cause  volcanoes.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  definite  forms  is  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  contact  of  water  with  metallic  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  such  defi- 
nite forms  the  theory  seems  far  too  hypothetical. 

Becent  Theories.^!.  Aqueo-igneous  Theory, — Accumulation  of 
sediment  on  sea-bottoms  would  necessarily  produce  corresponding  riso 
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of  isogeotherms,  and  thas  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  wonid  invade 
the  sediments  with  their  contained  waters.  The  lower  portion  of 
sediments  10,000  feet  thick  would  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about 
260^  Fahr.,  and  of  40,000  feet  thick  (sediments  of  this  thickness  and 
more  are  known)  to  that  of  860^.  This  temperature,  or  even  a  less 
temperature  if  alkali  be  present,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  presence  of 
the  contained  water  of  the  sediments  to  produce  complete  aqueo- 
igneous  fusion,  and  probably  to  develop  elastic  force  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce eruption.  This  view  was  first  brought  forward  by  John  Herschel. 
Observe  that  this  temperature  and  the  corresponding  force  would  be 
gradually  developed  as  the  accumulation  progressed,  until  sufficient  to 
produce  these  effects.  Observe,  again,  that  in  this  case  the  water  does 
not  seek  the  heat  by  descending  (the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
are  insuperable),  but  the  heat  seeks  the  already  imprisoned  water  by 
ascending. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  cases  of  eruption  of  hot  mud  and  of 
aqueo-igneously  fused  lavas  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  but  the 
temperature  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  true  igneous  fusion, 
nor  would  the  force  be  sufficient  to  break  up  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  produce  eruption.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  next  theory. 

2.  Mechanical  Theory, — As  we  shall  explain  hereafter  (p.  274), 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  con- 
tracting more  rapidly  than  the  exterior,  and  that  the  exterior  is  thus 
necessarily  thrust  upon  itself  by  irresistible  horizontal  pressure.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Mallet,  the  crushing  of  the  rocky  crust  in  places  under 
this  pressure  develops  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks,  and  to  produce 
eruption.  But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  heat  thus  generated 
would  alone  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Issuing  of  Superheated  Gases. — Rev.  0.  Fisher  has  advanced  a 
view  which  deserves  attention.  He  thinks  volcanoes  are  vents  through 
which  issue  from  the  earth's  interior  superheated  steam  and  gases, 
melting  the  rocks  in  their  course  and  ejecting  them  by  their  pressure. 
According  to  this  view,  the  water  is  not  derived  from  the  surface,  but 
is  original  and  constituent.  This  view  is  independent  of  the  condition 
of  the  earth's  interior,  whether  solid  or  liquid ;  for  a  temperature 
which  would  permit  solidity  at  great  depths  would  produce  fusion 
under  less  pressure  near  the  surface.*  The  sun  may  be  regarded  as  a 
globe  in  an  earlier  and  more  active  stage  of  vulcanism.  From  its  in- 
terior gases  are  seen  to  issue  in  great  quantity,  and  almost  constantly. 

4.  Prestwich^s  Theory, — If  we  assume  the  existence  of  a  sub-crust 
layer  of  liquid  matter,  then  lateral  crushing  of  the  earth's  crust,  such 

*  See  page  89  for  approval  of  this  theory. 
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as  undoubtedly  occurs  in  mountain-making,  would  squeeze  the  liquid 
upward  into  and  through  fissures  to  the  surface,  producing  the  quieter 
lava-eruptions ;  or  else,  coming  in  contact  in  its  upward  course  with 
subterranean  waters,  especially  abundant  in  the  fissured  and  cavernous 
structure  of  recent  lavas,  would  develop  steam  and  therefore  violent 
explosive  eruptions. 

5.  Fusion  by  relief  of  Pressure. — We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  probably  a  sub-crust  layer,  which  if  not  fused  is  nearest  the  fusing- 
point,  and  therefore  liable  to  become  fused  not  by  increase  of  heat,  but 
by  relief  of  pressure.  Such  relief  of  pressure  may  be  produced  either 
by  erosion,  which  often  cuts  away  miles  of  thickness,  or  by  a  fissure, 
or  by  lateral  pressure  such  as  elevates  mountain-ranges.  In  the  last 
case  the  same  lateral  crush,  which  by  relief  of  pressure  produced  the 
fusion,  would  also  squeeze  out  the  liquid  matter  thus  formed. 

Subordinate  Volcanic  Phenomena. 

These  are  hot  springs^  carbonated  springs^  solfataras,  fumaroleSj 
mud-volcanoes^  and  geysers.  They  are  all  secondary  phenomena,  i.  e., 
formed  by  the  percolation  of  meteoric  water  through  hot  volcanic  ejec- 
tions. Or  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  heat  may  be  produced  by  slow  rock- 
crushing  by  horizontal  pressure,  as  explained  above,  or  else  by  local 
chemical  action. 

General  Explanation. — Thick  masses  of  lava  outpoured  from  vol- 
canoes remain  hot  in  their  interior  for  an  incalculable  time.  Water 
percolating  through  these  acquires  their  heat,  and  comes  up  again  as 
hot  springs ;  or,  if  in  addition  it  contains  lime,  as  lime-depositing 
springs ;  or,  if  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  as  carbonated  springs ;  or,  if 
it  contains  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  as  solfataras. 
If  condensible  vapors  issue  in  abundance  so  as  to  make  an  appearance 
of  smoke,  they  are  called  f  umaroles.  If  the  hot  water  brings  up  with 
it  mud  which  accumulates  about  the  vent,  then  it  is  a  mud-spring  or 
a  mud-volcano.  If  the  heat  is  very  great,  so  that  violent  eruption  of 
water  takes  place  periodically,  then  it  becomes  a  geyser.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  carbonated  lime-depositing  springs  (p.  78).  We 
shall  again,  under  the  head  of  the  theory  of  mineral  veins  (p.  243), 
speak  of  solfataras.    The  only  one  which  need  detain  us  now  is  geysers. 

Oeysers. 

A  geyser  may  be  defined  as  a  periodically  eruptive  spring.  Geysers 
are  found  only  in  Iceland,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  New  Zealand.  The  so-called  geysers  of  California  are 
rather  fumaroles.  Those  of  Iceland  have  been  long  studied  ;  we  will, 
therefore,  describe  these  first. 


Iceland  is  a  volcanic  plateau,  with  a  oarroT  marginal  habitable 
region  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  The  interior  platesn  is  the  seat  of 
ererj  species  of  volcanic  action,  viz.,  lava.«niptionB,  solfataias,  niiid- 


volcanoes,  hot  eprings,  and  geysers.  There  are  several  hundred  vents 
of  all  kinds  in  comparatively  small  space,  among  which  are  many 
geysers.  One  of  these,  the  Greai  Qeyaer,  has  long  attracted  atten- 
tion. 
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Danr^rUoi. — The  Great  Geyser  is  a  basin  or  pool  fifty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  on  the  top  of  a  moDod  thirty  feet  high.     From  the  bottom 
of  the  basin  descends  a  fuooel-shaped  pipe  eight  or  tea  feet   in 
diameter,  and  Beventy-eight  feet  deep.     Both  the  basin  and  the  tube 
are  lined  with  silica,  evidently  deposited  from  the  water.     The  natural 
inference  is,  that  the  monnd  is  built  op  by  deposit  from  the  water,  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner 
as  a  volcanic  cone  is  boilt 
np  by  its    own    ejections. 
Id  the  interTsls  between  the 
eraptioQS  the  basin  is  filled 
to  the  brim  with  perfectly 
transparent  water,  having  a 
temperature  of  about  170° 
to  180°. 

Phenomena  of  an  Erup- 
tion.— 1.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  eruptions  sounds 
like  cannonadiug  are  heard 

beneath,  and  bubbles   rise  pia.  siLMAiter  Hajden.) 

and  break  on  the  surface  of 

the  water.  2.  A  bulging  of  the  surface  is  then  seen,  and  the  water 
overflows  the  basin.  3.  Immediately  thereafter  the  whole  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  and  basin  is  shot  upward  one  hundred  feet  high,  forming 
a  fountain  of  dazzling  splendor.  4.  The  eruption  of  water  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  escape  of  steam  with  a  roaring  noise.  These 
last  two  phenomena  are  repeated  several  times,  so  that  the  fonntain 


Fis.  St.— Tbe  Tubui  (after  Hajden), 


continues  to  play  for  several  minutes,  until  the  water  is  snOiciently 
cooled,  and  then  all  is  again  quiet  until  another  eruption.  The  level 
of  the  water  after  an  eruption  is  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  tube.     The 
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frequency  of  the  eruptions  is  slowly  diminishing.  In  1804  it  was  once 
ever;  hour ;  now  several  days  often  elapse.*  Throwing  large  atones 
into  the  tube  has  the  effect  of  bringing  on  the  eruption  more  quickly. 


Fib.  ST.-CmUe  Geyaer  in  Action.    (Photojiiaph  bj  P.  J.  H«yneB.| 

Tellowstone  Geysere. — In  magnificence  of  geyser  displays,  however, 
Iceland  is  far  sur])aMS(;d  by  the  geyser  basin  of  Firchoh!  River.    This 

*  Daubr^e,  ArvhiTes  des  Sciences,  vol.  lii,  p.  4!i6,  18SB. 
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wonderful  geyser  region  is  situated  in  the  northwest  coraer  of  Wyo- 
ming,  OD  an  elevated  Tolcanic  plateau  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Madison  River,  a  tributarj  of  the  Missouri,  and  of  the  Snake  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Columbia.  The  basia  iB  only  about  three  miles  wide. 
About  it  are  abundant  evidences  of  prodigious  volcauio  activity  in 


ie-HiTeOerBetlnAcLioD.    (Photograpb  b;  F.  J.  Hsjiaes. 


former  times,  and  although  primary  volcanic  activity  has  ceased,  sec- 
ondary volcanic  phenomena  are  developed  on  a  stupendous  scale  and 
of  every  kind,  viz.:  hot  springs,  carbonated  epringa,  fumaroies,  mud- 
volcanoes,  and  geysers.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park  itself  there  are  at 
least  3,000  vents  of  all  kinds,  and  of  these  more  than  sixty  are  erup- 
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tive  gejserB.  In  some  pUcea,  as  on  Oardiner'a  River,  the  hot  springs 
lira  mostly  lime -depositing  (page  78) ;  in  others,  as  on  Firehole  River, 
they  are  geysers  depositing  silica. 

Id  the  apper  geyser  basin  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  snovry  deposit 

from  the  hot  geyser-waters.     The  sarfoce  of  the  mound-like,  chimney- 

liice,  and  hive-like  elevations  (Fig.  89),  immediately  surrounding  the 

vents,  is,  in  aoJne  cases,  ornamented  in  the  most  exquisite  manner  by 

deposits  of  the  same,  in  the  form  of  scalloped  embroidery  set  with 

pearly  tnberales ;  in  others  the  siliceous  deposits  take  the  moat  fantastic 

forms  (Figs.  84,  85,  86).     In  some  places  the  silica  is  deposited  in  large 

quantities,  three  or  foar  inches  deep,  in  a  gelatinous  condition  like 

starch-paste.      Trunks  and  branches  of 

J--  -  ^>,  trees   immersed    in    these    waters    are 

■^    "~^  speedily  petrified.     It  has  been  shown 

^  '  by  Mr.  Weed  that  the  process  is  greatly 

assisted  by  the  growth  of  certain  algie.* 

We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the 
grandest  of  these  geysers : 

1.  The  "  Grand  Geyser,"  according 
to  Hayden,  throws  up  a  column  of  water 
six  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  300 

^    ^  X.,  fsctj  while  the  steam  ascends  1,000  feet 

or  more.  The  ernptlon  is  rapeated  every 
thirty-two  hours,  and  lasts  twenty  min- 
utes. In  a  state  of  quiescence  the  tem- 
peratura  of  the  water  at  the  surface  is 
about  150°. 

2.  The  "  Giantess  "  throws  up  a  large 
column  twenty  feet  in  diameter  to  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  through  this 
great  mass  it  shoots  up  five  or  six  lesser 
jets  to  a  height  of  350  feet.  Its  eruptions 
are  Stful  but  last  sometimes  several  hours. 

3.  The  "  Giant"  (Pig.  87)  throws  a 
column  five  feet  in  diameter  140  feet  high, 
and  plays  oontinnously  for  three  hours. 

p,». Bj.-j^^a^-c«ie™  4.  The  "Bee -Hive"  (Fig.   88),  so 

called  from  the  shape  of  its  monnd, 
shoots  up  a  splendid  column  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  to  the 
height  by  measurement  of  319  feet,  and  plays  fifteen  minutes. 

5.  "  Old  Faithful,"  so  called  from  the  frequency  and  regularity  of  its 
eruptions,  throws  up  a  column  six  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  100 
to  150  feet  about  once  an  hour,  and  plays  about  fifteen  minutes. 

*  Am.  Jour,  vol.  uivli,  p.  SBl,  1869 ;  Ninth  Ail  Rep.  V.  8.  GeoL  Surv.,  p,  SIS. 


Tlieories  of  Geyser-Ernption.— The  water  of  geyaero  b  not  volcanic 
water,  but  simple  spring-water.  A  geyser  ia  not,  therefore,  a  Tolcano 
ejecting  water,  but  a  true  spring.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  the  cause  of  their  truly  wonderful  eruptions. 

Haekenzie's  Theory. — According  to  Mackenzie,  the  eruptions  of  the 
Great  Geyser  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  its  pipe  connected  by 
a  narrow  conduit  with  the  lower  part  of  a  subterranean  cave,  whose 
walls  are  heated  by  the  sear  vicinity  of  volcanic  fires.     Fig.  90  repre- 
sents a  section  through  the  basin,  tube,  and  supposed  cave.    Now,  if 
meteoric  water  should  run  into  the  cave  through  fissures  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  evaporate,  it  would  accumulate  until  it  rose  above,  and 
therefore     closed,     the 
opening    at    a.        The 
steam,   now  having  no 
outlet,  would  condense 
in  the  chamber  b  until 
its  pressure  raised   the 
water  into  the  pipe,  and 
caused  it  to  overflow  the 
basin.       The    pressure 
still  continuing,  all  the 
water  would  be  driven 

out    of      the     cave,    and  Pia.  ».-II»ck«.rie-.  lUeorr  o(  Bruplkm. 

partly  up  the  pipe.  Now, 

the  pressure  which  snetained  the  whole  column  a  d  would  not  only 
sustain,  but  eject  with  violence,  the  column  c  d.  The  steam  would 
escape,  the  ejected  water  would  cool,  and  a  period  ot  quiescence  would 
follow.  If  there  were  but  one  geyser  in  Iceland,  this  would  be  rightly 
considered  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  hypothesis,  for  without 
doubt  we  may  conceive  of  a  cave  and  conduit  so  constrncted  as  to 
account  for  the  phenomena.  But  there  are  many  eruptive  springs  in 
Iceland,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  all  of  them  should  have  caves  and 
conduits  so  peculiarly  constructed.  This  theory  is  therefore  entirely 
untenable. 

Bimsen's  InvestigatioilS. — The  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  his 
theory  of  the  eruption  and  the  formation  of  geysers  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  illustrations  of  scientific  induction  which  we  have  in 
geology.  We  therefore  give  it,  perhaps,  more  fully  than  its  strict 
geological  importance  warrants. 

Bunsen  examined  all  the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  in  Iceland.  1. 
He  ascertained  that  geyser-water  is  meteoric  water,  containing  the 
soluble  matters  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  He  formed 
identical  water  by  digesting  Iceland  rocks  in  hot  rain-water.  2.  He 
ascertained  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  viz.,  add 
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springs  and  alkaline-carbonate  springs^  and  that  only  alkaline-car- 
bonate springs  contain  any  silica  in  solution.  The  reason  is  obvions ; 
alkaline  waters,  especially  if  hot,  are  the  natural  solvents  of  silica.  3. 
He  ascertained  that  only  the  silicated  springs  form  geysers.  Here  is 
one  important  step  taken — one  condition  of  geyser-formation  dis- 
covered. Deposit  of  silica  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  geysers. 
The  tube  of  a  geyser  is  not  an  accidental  conduit,  but  is  built  up  by 
its  own  deposit.  4.  Of  silicated  springs,  only  those  with  deep  tubes 
erupt — another  condition.  5.  Contrary  to  previous  opinion,  the  silica 
in  solution  does  not  deposit  on  cooling,  but  only  by  drying.  This 
would  make  the  building-up  of  a  geyser-tube  an  inconceivably  slow 
process,  and  the  time  proportionally  long.  6.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  basin  was  found  to  be  usually  ITO""  to  180°,  and  that  in  the 
tube  to  increase  rapidly,  though  not  regularly,  with  depth.  Moreover, 
the  temperature,  both  at  the  surface  and  at  all  depths,  increased 
regularly  as  the  time  of  eruption  approached.  Just  before  the  erup- 
tion it  was,  at  the  depth  of  about  forty-five  feet,  very  near  the  boiling- 
point /or  that  depth. 

Theory  of  Geyser-Eruption— Principles.— 1.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  boiling-point  of  water  rises  as  the  pressure  increases.    This  is 

shown  in  the  adjoining  table.  2.  It  follows 
from  the  above  that  if  water  be  under  strong 
pressure,  and  at  high  temperature,  though 
below  its  boiling-point  for  that  pressure,  and 
the  pressure  be  diminished  sufficiently,  it 
will  immediately  flash  into  steam.  3.  Water 
heated  beneath,  if  the  circulation  be  unim- 
peded, is  very  nearly  the  same  temperature,  throughout.  That  it  is 
never  the  same  temperature  precisely  is  shown  by  the  circulation  itself, 
which  is  caused  by  difference  of  temperature,  producing  difference  in 
density.  The  phenomenon  of  simmering  is  also  a  well-known  evidence 
of  this  difference  of  temperature,  since  it  is  produced  by  the  collapse 
of  steam-bubbles  rising  into  the  cooler  water  above.  4.  But  if  the  cir- 
culation be  impeded^  as  when  the  water  is  contained  in  long,  narrow, 
irregular  tubes,  and  heated  with  great  rapidity,  the  temperature  may 
be  greater  below  than  above  to  any  extent,  and  the  boiling-point  may 
be  reached  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  while  it  is  far  from  this  point 
in  the  upper  part. 

Application  to  Geysers. — We  will  suppose  a  geyser  to  have  a 
simple  but  irregular  tube,  without  a  cave,  heated  below  by  volcanic 
fires,  or  by  still  hot  volcanic  ejections.  Now,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tube  increases  rapidly  with 
the  depth,  but  is,  at  every  depth  to  which  observation  extends,  short 
of  the  boiling-point  for  that  depth.     There  is  no  doubt,  therefore. 


PreBsare  In 
Atmospherod. 

BoUing- Point. 

1  AtmoB. 

2  " 
8       " 

4       *♦ 

212° 
260** 
276'' 
298'' 

that,  at  the  moment  of  eruption,  at  some  point  belov  the  reach  of 
observation,  the  boiling-point  for  that  depth  is  actually  reached.  As 
soon  as  this  occurs,  a  quantity  of  water  would  be  changed  into  steam, 


Fio. »!.— Old  F«lthfol  Oey«r,  Ycllo«»tone  Psrk. 

and  the  expanding  eteam  would  lift  the  overlying  column  of  water, 
and  cause  the  water  in  the  basin  to  bulge  and  overfioie.  As  soon  as 
the  water  overflowed,  the  pressure  would  be  diminished  in  every  part 
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of  the  tube,  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of  water,  before  very 
near  the  boiling-point,  would  flash  into  steam  and  produce  an  erup- 
tion. The  premonitory  cannonading  beneath  is  eyidently  produced 
by  the  collapse  of  large  steam-bubbles  rising  through  the  cooler  water 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  in  other  words,  it  is  simmering  on  a 
huge  scale.  An  eruption  is  hastened  by  throwing  stones  into  the 
throat  of  the  geyser,  because  the  circulation  is  thus  more  eflectually 
impeded.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  throwing  soap  down  the 
tube,  as  it  increases  the  density  and  tension  of  the  water. 

The  theory  given  above  is  substantially  that  of  Bungen  for  the 
eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser,  but  modified  to  make  it  applicable  to 
all  geysers.  In  the  Great  Geyser,  as  already  stated,  Bunsen  found  a 
point  forty-five  feet  deep,  where  the  temperature  was  nearer  the  boil- 
ing-point than  at  any  within  reach  of  observation.  This  point,  forty- 
five  feet  deep,  plays  an  important  part  in  Bunsen's  theory.    But  it 


r  OroHo  Qejiwr.    (Photognph  fnnn  Uaited  SUla  Oeolc^uJ  Snrrej.) 

is  extremely  unlikely  that  this  condition  should  exist  In  all  geysers, 
neither  is  it  at  all  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of 
an  eruption. 

To  prove  beyond  question  the  truth  of  this  theory,  Bunsen  con- 
structed an  artificial  geyser.    The  appfkratus  consisted  of  a  tube  of 
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tinned  sheet-iron  about  ten  feet  long,  expanding  into  a  disk  above 
for  catching  the  erupted  water.  It  may  or  may  not  be  expanded 
below  for  the  convenience  of  heating.  It  was  heated,  also,  a  little 
below  the  middle,  by  an  encircling  charcoal  chauffer,  to  represent  the 
point  of  nearest  approach  to  the  boiling-point  in  the  geyser-tube. 


Fis.  BR.— Kicatilor  Oef  aer  In  Action.   (Phok^mph  b;  F.  J.  Har°«<0 

When  this  apparatus  was  heated  at  the  two  points,  the  phenomena 
of  geyser-eruption  were  completely  reproduced :  first,  the  violent  ex- 
plosive simmering,  then  the  overflow,  then  the  eruption,  and  then  the 
state  of  quiescence.  In  Bunsen's  experiment,  the  eruptions  occurred 
about  every  thirty  minutes. 

Theory  of  Qeyser-Fonnatioii. — According  to  Bunsen,  a  geyser 
does  not  find  a  cave,  or  even  a  perpendicular  tube,  ready  made,  but, 
like  volcanoes,  makes  its  own  tube. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Bunsen's  theory  of  geyser-eruption  is 
independent  of  his  theory  of  geyser-formation.  A  tube  or  fissure  of 
any  kind,  and  formed  in  any  way,  if  long  enough,  would  give  rise 
to  the  same  phenomena.     The  Yellowstone  geysers  have  low  mounds 
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or  chimney-like  conee,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  length  of  their 
eruptive  tubes  has  not  been  built  up  by  siliceous  deposit. 

Recent  experimentation  *  has  improved  on  the  simple  apparatus 
of  Bunsen  by  adding  a  reservoir  bo  as  to  simulate  the  subterranean 
water  supply  of  the  geysers.  The  experiments  indicate  that,  like  all 
springs,  the  geysers  and  geyser-springs  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
hydrostatics,  and  that  the  varied  behavior  of  geysers  is  due  to  difter- 


Fia.M.— Tlie"MDdPDlb"or"OlMitP*lnt-PoU."FoanUliiQrODp  ol  Oc^bcib.    (Phatognph  by 
B.  B.  Buboiu.) 

ences  in  the  hydrostatic  conditions,  Jaggar  has  shown  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  two  types  of  geysers.  The  type  rep- 
resented by  Old  Faithful  has  no  overflow  or  escape  of  fluids  except 
by  eruption,  and  is  comparatively  regular.  In  the  class  represented 
by  Excelsior  there  is  continuous  outflow,  and  the  eruptions  are  very 
irregular.  The  Excelsior  was  not  known  to  be  a  geyser  until  1881, 
and  has  not  been  seen  in  eruption  since  1888.  The  length  of  each 
eruption  depends  on  several  conditions — the  quantity  of  water,  depth 
of  reservoir,  irregularity  in  size  and  direction  of  the  tube,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  bowl  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  may  catch  the  fall- 
ing water  and  pour  it  back  upon  the  ascending  fluid.  The  iuten'al  of 
eruption  is  dependent  on  the  balance  of  the  several  hydrostatic  con- 
ditions. 

*  Jaggar,  Am,  Jour.  Sd.,  vol.  t,  1898,  p.  S23. 
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Some  geologists  have  thought  that  the  geyser  phenomena  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  showed  general  decline.  Changes  are  certainly 
taking  place,  and  in  time  there  must  be  extinction,  but  it  is  not 
evident  that  activity  has  lessened  in  thirty  years.*  Some  of  the 
greater  geysers  of  former  time  are  apparently  extinct,  or  nearly  so, 
as  the  Castle  and  the  Giant.  Others  are  new,  as  the  Excelsior,  which 
is  probably  the  most  powerful  of  living  geysers.  The  famous  geyser 
and  beautiful  deposits  of  Rotomahana,  New  Zealand,  were  destroyed 
by  volcanic  disturbance  in  1886. 

The  siliceous  sinter  deposited  by  the  geysers  is  called  geyserite. 
While  the  waters  of  all  known  geysers  are  siliceous  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  all  silica-bearing  springs  are  eruptive.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thermal,  siliceous  springs  scattered  among  the  geysers  and 
elsewhere,  which  are  not  explosive.  As  a  rule,  springs  with  continu- 
ous outflow  are  not  eruptive,  and  the  form  of  their  pools  are  some- 
what characteristic  (Figs.  85-86),  the  deposition  occurring  through 
the  agency  of  algae  instead  of  by  evaporation.  In  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  algae  flourish  in  temperatures  up  to  185°  F.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  deposition  by  the  geysers  is  mainly  by  evaporation, 
and  they  build  low  cones  or  mounds  (see  Figs.  87-89,  91,  92).  The 
rate  of  deposition  has  been  estimated  at  one  inch  in  thirty  years.  Such 
mounds  as  the  Castle  and  the  Giant  must  have  required  many  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Section  3. — Earthquakes. 

During  the  last  half  century  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  earth- 
quakes has  taken  scientific  form.  This  slowness  of  advance  has 
arisen  not  from  any  want  of  materials,  but  from  the  great  complexity 
of  the  phenomena,  their  origin  deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  therefore  removed  from  observation,  and,  more  than  all,  from  the 
surprise  and  alarm  usually  produced  unfitting  the  mind  for  scien- 
tific observation.  For  these  reasons,  until  about  1850,  the  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  2,000  years 
ago.  And  yet  now,  we  think,  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes  is  even 
more  advanced  than  that  of  volcanoes. 

Frequenoy. — Mallet,  in  his  earthquake  catalogue,  has  collected  the 
records  of  6,830  earthquakes  as  occurring  in  3,456  years  previous  to 
1850;  but,  of  that  number,  3,240,  or  nearly  one  half,  occurred  in  the 

*  Arnold  Hague  Bays :  "  It  is  not  true  that  the  geysers  show  any  evidence  of  declining 
within  historical  time  (since  the  advent  of  white  men,  about  thirty-five  years).  Geolog- 
ically speaking,  it  is  probably  true  that  they  are  slowly  declining.  The  evidence  goes  to 
show  thai  they  were  more  powerful  in  former  times  than  at  present.  There  are  constant 
changes  taking  place,  but  in  my  judgment  there  is  no  diminution  of  real  force.** — Letter 
of  February,  1908. 
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last  fifty  years ;  not  because  earthquakes  were  more  numerooB,  but  be- 
cause the  recordB  were  more  perfect.  According  to  the  more  complete 
catalogue  of  Alexia  Perrey,  from  1843  to  1872,  incluBive,  there  were 
17,249,  or  575  per  annum.  In  Japan  alone  there  are,  on  an  average, 
three  to  four  shocks  per  day.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  even  now  the  larger  number  of  earthquakes 
are  not  recorded,  occurring  in  mid-ocean  or  in  uncivilized  regions,  the 
earth  is  constantly  yuaking  in  some  portion  of  its  surface. 

Conneetioii  with  Igneous  Agency. — The  dose  connection  of  earth- 
quakes with  volcanoes  is  undoubted.  Volcanic  eruptions,  especially 
those  of  the  explosive  typo,  are  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
earthquakes.  Examination  of  Prof.  Mallet's  earthquake-map  shows 
that  the  distribution  of  earthquake-centers  is  much  the  same  as  that 


of  volcanoes  already  given  (page  90).  It  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
certain,  therefore,  that  the  forces  which  generate  some  earthquakes 
are  closely  allied  with  those  which  produce  volcanic  eruptions. 

Again,  the  connection  of  earthquakes  with  bodily  movements  of 
great  areas  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  elevation  or  depression,  is  equally 
close.  In  1835,  with  a  great  earthquake,  which  shook  the  coast  of 
South  America  over  an  area  of  G00,000  square  miles,  the  whole  coast- 
line of  Chili  and  Patagonia  was  elevated  from  two  to  ten  feet  above 
sea-level.    Again,  in  1822,  in  connection  with  a  similar  earthquake  in 
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the  same  region,  the  coast-line  was  elevated  from  two  to  seven  feet. 
Now,  in  this  very  region,  old  beach-marks,  100  feet  to  1,300  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  extending  1,200  miles  along  the  coast  on  each  side  of 
the  southern  end  of  this  continent,  plainly  show  that,  in  very  recent 
geological  times,  the  whole  southern  end  of  South  America  has  been 
bodily  raised  out  of  the  sea  to  that  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  force  which  produced  this  continental  elevation  was  also  the 
cause  of  the  accompanying  earthquakes.  Again,  in  1819,  with  a 
severe  earthquake,  which  shook  the  whole  region  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  a  large  tract  of  land  of  2,000  square  miles  was  sunk  and 
became  a  salt  lagoon ;  while  another  area,  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  to 
sixteen  miles  wide,  was  elevated  ten  feet.  In  commemoration  of  this 
wonderfid  event,  the  raised  portion  was  called  Ullah  Bund,  or  the 
Mound  of  God.  Again,  in  1811,  a  severe  earthquake  shook  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  Irf  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where 
it  was  severest,  large  tracts  of  land  were  sunk  bodily  several  feet  below 
their  former  level,  and  have  been  covered  with  water  ever  since.  It  is 
now  called  the  " Sunk  Country"  The  Inyo  earthquake  of  1872  was 
accompanied  by  a  fissure  of  forty  miles  in  length  and  a  slip  or  fault  of 
twenty-five  feet.  In  the  Sonora  earthquake  of  1887  there  was  a 
fissure  for  a  hundred  miles  and  a  vertical  slip  of  eight  feet.  In  the 
Japan  earthquake  of  1891,  there  was  a  fissure  seventy  miles  long  and 
a  slip  of  twenty  feet.  We  might  multiply  examples  if  necessary. 
Nearly  all  earthquakes,  if  carefully  studied,  have  shown  such  fissures 
and  slips.  Fissures  and  faults,  formed  in  previous  geological  times, 
are  found  intersecting  the  earth  in  all  directions.  We  see  them,  in 
these  cases,  formed  under  our  eyes,  and  in  connection  with  earthquakes. 

Cause  of  Earthquakes. — The  connection  of  earthquakes  with  the 
volcanic  forms  of  igneous  agency  naturally  suggested  these  as  a  pos- 
sible cause.  Preceding  and  accompanying  volcanic  eruptions,  espe- 
cially of  the  explosive  type,  occur  subterranean  explosions,  which  are 
often  heard  hundreds  of  miles.  Such  eruptions  are  also  accompanied 
with  escape  of  immense  quantities  of  steam  and  gas.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  association  of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes,  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  sudden  formation  or  the  sudden  collapse  of 
vapor  is  the  cause  of  earthquakes.  According  to  this  view,  an  earth- 
quake is,  on  a  grand  scale,  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  jar  produced 
by  the  explosion  of  a  keg  of  gunpowder  buried  in  the  earth. 

But  the  association  of  earthquakes  with  bodily  movements  of  the 
earth^s  crust  over  large  areas,  suggests  another  and  far  more  probable 
cause.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  operating,  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  forces  tending  to  elevate  or  depress  or  to  crush  together 
laterally  the  earth's  crust.  We  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  these  forces 
hereafter.     Su£Sce  it  to  say  now  that  in  this  way  mountain-ranges  are 
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formed  and  continents  elevated.  One  effect  of  these  forces  is  to  break 
the  earth's  crust  into  great  blocks  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth 
and  seyeral  miles  in  thickness.  These  blocks  do  not  remain  in  their 
original  position,  but  are  always  slipped  one  on  another,  producing 
displacement  often  thousands  of  feet.  Such  great  crust-blocks  sepa- 
rated by  profound  fissures,  and  slipped  one  on  another,  are  found 
everywhere.  They  ar^.  r*  fact,  among  the  commonest  of  geological  oc- 
currences. They  wil  ;e  described  in  Part  II.  Some  of  these  fissures 
are  doubtless  now  forming ;  mar>  of  them  are  still  slipping.  Suppose, 
then,  a  subterranean  force,  *  uing  to  elevate  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  gradually  increasing  but  resisted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  crusL 
It  is  evident  that  the  time  would  finally  come  when  the  crust  would 
break,  by  a  fracture  extending  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  in  length 
and  through  several  miles  in  depth  of  solid  rock.  Such  a  fracture 
would  certainly  cause  an  earth-jar  great  enough  to  produce  all  the 
dreadful  effects  of  an  earthquake.  But,  again,  the  enormous  crust- 
blocks  thus  formed  would  inevitably  from  time  to  time  settle^  or  read- 
just themselves  to  new  positions.  Every  such  readjustment  would  also 
produce  an  earthquake.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  earthquakes  is  either  the  formation  of  a  great  fissure 
or  else  the  readjustment  of  the  walls  of  such  a  fissure.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  tremors  accompanying  volcanic  eruptions,  it  is  probable 
that  their  true  cause  is  the  fracturing  of  the  mountain  by  the  erup- 
tive forces  and  the  readjustment  of  the  broken  parts. 

Proxiinate  Cause. — But  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  ultimate  cause 
of  earthquakes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  of  the  observed  effects  is  the  arrival  of  an  earth- jar — the  emer- 
gence, on  the  earth-surface,  of  a  succession  of  elastic  earth-waves, 
produced  by  a  violent  concussion  of  some  kind  in  the  interior.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  the  discussion  of  earthquake-phenomena  is  nothing 
more  than  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  propagation  and  the  effects 
of  elastic  earth-waves  occurring  under  peculiar  and  very  complex  con- 
ditions. 

Application  to  Earthquakes. — Suppose,  then,  a  concussion  of  any 
kind  to  occur  at  a  considerable  depth  (a;,  Fig.  95),  say  ten  or  twenty 
miles,  beneath  the  earth-surface,  S  S.  Taking,  for  simplicity  sake, 
the  origin  as  a  point,  a  series  of  elastic  spherical  waves,  similar  to 
sound-waves^  will  be  generated,  consisting  of  alternate  compressed  and 
rarefied  shells,  the  whole  expanding  with  great  rapidity  in  all  directions 
until  they  reach  the  surface  at  a.  From  this  point  of  first  emergence 
immediately  above  the  focus  x^  the  still-enlarging  spherical  shells 
would  outcrop  in  rapidly-expanding  circular  waves,  V  V\  c"  c",  d"  d" 
(Fig.  95),  similar  in  form  to  water-waves,  but  very  different  in  char- 
acter.   This  we  will  call  the  surface-wave.    The  circles  here  drawn 
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would  equally  represent  a  series  of  waves,  or  the  same  wave  in  succes- 
sive degrees  of  enlargement. 

This  %UTface-wave  would  not  be  a  normal  wave  propagating  itself 
like  a  water-wave.  It  would  be  only  the  outcropping  or  emergence  of 
the  ever-widening  spherical  wave  on  the  earth-surface.  Both  its 
velocity  of  transit  along  the  surface,  and  the  direction  of  its  vibration 
in  relation  to  the  surface,  will  vary  continually  according  to  a  simple 
law.  The  direction  of  vibration,  being  along  the  radii  x  a^xh^xc^ 
etc.,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  a,  and  become  more  in- 
clined until  it  finally  becomes  parallel  with  the  surface  at  an  infinite 
distance.  The  velocity  of  its  transit  will  be  infinite  at  a,  and  then 
gradually  decrease  until,  if  we  regard  the  surface  as  a  plane  surface,  at 
an  infinite  distance  it  reaches  its  limit,  which  is  the  velocity  of  the 
spherical  wave.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  infinity  at  a,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  spherical  wave  at  infinite  distance,  the  velocity  of  the 
surface-wave  varies  inversely  as  the  cosine,  or  directly  as  the  secant,  of 
the  angle  of  emergence  xha^xca,  etc. 


Fro.  96.— Section  and  PenpectiTe  View  of  a  Portion  of  the  Earth's  CroBt  shaken  bj  an  Earthquake, 
showing  the  oriein,  a;,  sections  of  the  spherical  waves,  a,  6,  c,  d^  etc.,  and  perspective  of  sorf ace- 
wave,  S'\  c",  d'\  etc. 


For,  \t  aa^lh^cc^d d, etc.  (Fig.  95),  be  successive  positions  of  the 
spherical  wave,  then  the  radii  xa^xh^xc,  would  be  the  direction  both  of 
propagation  and  of  vibration.  Now,  when  the  wave-front  is  at  J, 
while  the  spherical  wave  moves  from  V  to  c,  the  surface-wave  would 
move  from  h  to  c\  when  the  spherical  wave  moves  from  c'  to  rf,  the 
surface-wave  moves  from  c  to  rf,  etc.  If,  therefore,  b  c^c  d,  etc.,  be 
taken  very  small,  so  that  bV  c^c  c'  d,  may  be  considered  right-angled 
triangles,  then  in  every  position  the  surf  ace- wave  moves  along  the 
hypotenuse,^  while  the  spherical  wave  moves  along  the  base  of  the 
small  triangles  bV  c^c  c'  d,  etc.  Letting  v  =  velocity  of  the  spherical 
wave,  and  v'  that  of  the  surface- wave,  and  B  the  angle  of  emergence 
{xbayXca,  etc..  Fig.  95),  we  have  the  proportion — v :  v' :  :  1  :  sec.  E, 
and  v'  =  V,  sec.  E,  or  if  v  is  constant  v'  a  sec.  E.  Therefore,  at  a,  the 
point  of  first  emergence,  E  being  a  right  angle  and  sec.  E=-  infinity, 
v'  =:infinity.    At  an  infinite  distance  from  a  the  angle  E  becomes  0, 
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and  the  secant  =  1,  and  v'  =  v.l  =  v.    That  is,  at  the  point  of  first 
emergence  the  velocity  of  the  surface- wave  is  infinite ;  from  this  point 
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it  decreases  as  the  secant  of  the  angle  of  emergence  decreases,  until 
finally  at  an  infinite  distance  it  becomes  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the 
spherical  wave. 

On  a  spherical  surface  (Fig.  96)  it  is  evident  that  B  never  becomes 
0,  and  therefore  v'  never  reaches  the  limit  v.  If  we  conceived  the 
wave  to  pass  through  the  whole  earth  (Fig.  97),  then  the  velocity  of 
the  surface- wave  would  decrease  to  a  certain  point  where  ^  is  a  mini- 
mum, say  about  c,  and  then  would  again  increase  to  infinity  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth,  p,  where  E  becomes  again  a  right  angle.  If  x 
be  near  the  surface,  v'  would  become  nearly  equal  to  t;  at  some  point 
of  its  course ;  but  as  x  approaches  the  center,  Cy  the  limit  of  v'  would 
be  greater  and  greater,  until,  if  x  is  at  the  center,  v'  would  become  in- 
finite everywhere ;  i.  e.,  a  shock  at  the  center  would  reach  the  surface 
everywhere  at  the  same  moment.  We  are  indebted  to  Hopkins  for 
this  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  velocity  of  the  surface- wave  to 
that  of  the  spherical  wave.  It  may  therefore  be  called  Hopkins 
lata. 

We  have  thus  far  taken  the  earth  as  homogeneous  and  of  equal 
elasticity  at  all  depths.    But  the  earth  certainly  increases  in  density 

(p.  87),  and  therefore  in  elasticity  as  we  ap- 
proach the  center.  This  fact  would  seriously 
affect  the  form  of  the  earth-wave  and,  in  a 
remarkable  way,  the  velocity  of  its  outcrop  on 
the  surface — ^i.  e.,  the  surface-wave.  This  has 
been  worked  out  in  a  masterly  way  by  Schmidt.* 
If,  as  before,  8  8  (Fig.  98),  represent  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  x  the  centrum  of  the 
earthquake,  then  the  earth-wave  would  come 
from  X  to  the  epicentrum,  a,  without  devia- 
tion, but  with  decreasing  velocity,  as  shown 
by  the  decreasing  spaces  between  the  co-seis- 
mals.  In  all  other  directions,  however,  the  waves  would  be  refracted 
by  passing  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium.  The  form  of  the  wave, 
therefore,  would  not  be  perfectly  spherical,  but  ellipsoidal,  with  the 


*  Nature,  vol.  ii,  p.  631,  1896. 
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centram  in  one  foons  of  the  ellipsoid.  The  radii — always  normal  to 
the  wave-front  — would  be  curved,  with  the  concavity  upward.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  evident  that,  as  before,  the  velocity  of  the  surface- 
wave  would  be  infinite  at  the  epicentrum,  a,  then  decrease  as  before, 
but  by  a  different  law  and  more  rapidly,  would  reach  a  minimum  which 
would  be  equal  to  the  velocity  at  the  centrum,  and  thenceforward  again 
increase  to  infinity  at  infinite  distance.  This  is  shown  by  the  gradual 
approach  of  the  radii  to  a  position  normal  to  the  earth-surface.  This 
may  be  called  '*  Schmidfs  law.^^  It  undoubtedly  explains  many  other- 
wise inexplicable  phenomena  of  varying  velocity  of  earthquake- waves 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place. 


Fig.  96.— Diagram  illufltratixig  Schmidt's  Law. 


Experimental  Determination  of  the  Velocity  of  the  Spherical  Wave. 

— On  the  supposition  that  earthquakes  are  really  produced  by  the 
emergence  on  the  surface  of  a  series  of  elastic  earth-waves.  Mallet 
undertook  to  determine  experimentally  the  velocity  of  such  waves. 
Two  stations  were  taken  about  a  mile  or  more  apart,  and  connected  by 
telegraphic  apparatus ;  a  keg  of  gunpowder  was  buried  at  one,  and  at 
the  other  was  placed  an  observatory,  in  which  was  a  clock,  a  mercury 
mirror,  and  a  light,  the  image  of  which  reflected  from  the  mercury 
mirror,  was  thrown  on  a  screen.    The  slightest  tremor  communicated 
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to  the  mercury  surface  of  course  caused  the  image  to  dance.  The 
moment  of  explosion  was  telegraphed;  the  moment  of  arrival  of  the 
earth-tremor  was  observed.  The  difference  gave  the  time  of  transit ; 
the  distance,  divided  by  the  time,  gave  the  velocity  per  second.  In 
this  manner  Mallet  found  the  velocity  in  sand  825  feet  per  second,  or 
nearly  nine  and  one  half  miles  per  minute;  in  slate  1,225  feet  per 
second,  or  fourteen  miles  per  minute;  and  in  granite,  1,665  feet  per 
second,  or  nineteen  miles  per  minute. 

More  recent  experiments  have  given  much  higher  velocities.  In  a 
series  of  very  careful  experiments  Fouque  found  in  sand  a  velocity  of 
984  feet,  in  carboniferous  sandstone  about  7,400  feet,  and  in  granite 
about  9,200  feet  per  second.  The  explosion  at  Hallett's  Point  gave 
5,000  to  8,000  feet  per  second,  and  that  of  Flood  Rock,  4,500  to 
20,000  feet  per  second  (Abbot).  These  agree  well  with  the  observed 
velocity  of  some  earthquakes.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  these 
experiments  give  only  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave,  because  on 
account  of  the  very  small  depth  of  the  focus  the  velocity  of  the  spheri- 
cal and  surface  waves  are  practically  identical. 

Theory  requires  that  all  waves  of  elasticity  should  travel  in  the 
same  medium  with  the  same  velocity.  The  velocity  of  sound  in 
granite  is  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  per  second.  The  discrepancy 
in  the  above  figures  is  partly  due  to  inaccuracy  of  the  observations. 
But  waves  from  artificial  shocks  are  in  the  broken,  discontinuous, 
superficial  rocks  which,  lacking  homogeneity,  can  not  carry  larger 
waves  at  the  theoretical  velocity. 

The  Charleston  earthquake  was  probably  the  first  one  that  has 
ever  yielded  a  close  approximation  to  the  true  velocity  of  the  deep- 
seated  wave.  This  greater  precision  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  standard 
time-system  over  the  country  affected,  and  to  the  general  habit  of 
accurate  time-keeping.  From  a  vast  amount  of  sifted  data.  Major 
Dutton  determined  that  the  Charleston  earthquake  had  a  velocity  of 
6,184  metres  per  second,  with  a  possible  error  of  plus  or  minus  80 
metres.  This  is  190  miles  per  minute.  Determinations  by  Prof. 
Milne  have  given  120  miles  per  minute  for  the  average  velocities  of 
shocks,  and  180  miles  for  tremors. 

Character  of  the  Earth-Wave. — ^In  elastic  solids  there  are  two 
kinds  of  waves,  with  different  rates  of  progression — ^namely,  the  nor- 
mal and  the  transverse.  The  former  are  waves  of  compression,  the 
latter  of  distortion.  The  vibrations  which  are  felt  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  waves  which  have  been  modified  by  passage  through  the  rock 
strata,  and  are  very  complex,  consisting  of  both  normal  and  transverse 
waves  with  superposition  of  smaller  vibrations  on  the  larger  (see 
Fig.  109).  Fig.  99  pictures  a  model  ("  Sekiya's  wires")  represent- 
i^gf  t)y  bent  wire,  the  path  of  an  earth-particle  during  an  earthquake. 
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The  path  of  the  particle  is  plotted  by  combining  the  records  of  the 
eeismograph  (Figs.  108,  109). 

Isoseismals  and  CoseiBllUlls. — Isoseismal  Hues  are  lines  drawn 
through  points  on  the  ground  surface  where  the  intensity  of  the 
earthquake- shock  is  equal.  Coseismal  lines  mark  points  of  simulta- 
neous arrival  of  the  earth  vibration  (see  Fig.  110).     Very  accurate 


Fio.  W.— Model  fhowlng  the  Path  at  >  Futleic  during  tm  Birthqnake  (atter  Sekljit). 

time  observations  are  probably  the  most  valuable  data,  but  they  are 
rare  in  the  absence  of  astronomical  and  scismological  observatories, 
and  slight  inaccuracies  in  time  data  lead  to  disproportionate  errors 
in  the  calculations.  Intensity  observations,  or  isoseismals,  are  prac- 
tically of  great  value.  Their  advantage  is  that  even  very  rough  esti- 
mates if  sufficiently  numerous  may  give  fair  approximations  in  the 
deduced  results. 

Index  -  Circle. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Button  to  the  line 
which  marks  the  point  on  r  1  from  the  cpiccntrum,  where  the 
surface  intensity  of  shock  d  n  1  es  w  th  greatest  rapidity.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  circular  locus  of  max  mum  variation  whose  center  is 
the  epicentrum.  If  far  1  ffercnt  n  shape  from  a  circle,  it  may  be 
called  the  index-circuil  In  1  cat  ng  the  index-circle,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  intensity  is  manifested  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance,  and  that  it  is  not  materially  obscured 
by  local  inequalities  of  the  ground  surface.  From  the  index-circle 
the  depth  of  focus  is  determined.  The  radius  of  the  index-circle  is 
proportional  to  depth  of  focus,  the  latter  being  the  product  of  the 
radius  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  3.  The  position  of  the 
epicentrum  need  not  be  determined  by  independent  evidence,  as  it  is 
the  center  of  the  index-circle. 

As  the  position  of  the  index-circle  is  not  affected  by  the  origi- 
nal intensity  of  the  shock,  no  absolute  standard  of  measurement  is 
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required.  But  in  order  to  collect  data  relating  to  intensity,  and  to 
determine  the  index-circle,  some  relative  standard  or  scale  of  intensity 
must  be  applied.  No  unit  of  intensity  has  been  established,  nor  has 
any  accurate  method  of  estimating  the  varying  intensity  been  devised. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  employ  some  arbitrary  scale.  That  of 
Rossi- Forel  ranges  through  ten  degrees,  1  marking  the  faintest  per- 
ceptible vibrations,  and  10,  great  disasters. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  index-circle  will  be  found 
on  pages  136,  137.* 

Earthquake-Phenomena. — Earthquakes  have  been  wrongly  divided 
into  three  kinds,  viz.,  the  explosive,  the  horizontally  progressive,  and 
the  vorticose.  But  there  is  only  one  kind  of  earthquake.  There  can 
be  no  "explosive"  or  "vorticose"  earthquakes,  but  simply  differ- 
ences of  movement  of  the  surface  earth-particles,  wholly  due  to  the 
different  conditions  under  which  the  waves  emerge  on  the  surface. 
The  three  kinds  of  surface  movements  are,  in  fact,  often  united  in 
the  same  earthquake. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  explosive  movement  is  that 
which  destroyed  Riobamba  in  1797.  In  this  dreadful  earthquake  the 
shock  came  suddenly,  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Not  only  was  the 
earth  broken  up  and  rent  in  various  places,  but  objects  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  were  thrown  violently  upward;  bodies  of  men 
were  hurled  several  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  afterward  were  found 
across  a  river  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  In  movements  of  this  kind — 
1.  The  impulse  is  very  powerful  and  sudden,  so  as  to  make  a  high 
but  not  a  long  wave,  or,  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  vibration 
or  of  the  shock  is  very  great;  and,  2.  The  focus  is  not  deep,  so 
that  the  velocity  of  the  shock-motion  does  not  become  small  before 
it  reaches  the  surface.  At  Riobamba  the  velocity  of  the  shock-mo- 
tion was  still  very  great  when  the  wave  reached  the  surface.  From 
the  distance  bodies  were  thrown.  Mallet  supposes  the  velocity  of 
the  shock-motion  could  not  have  been  less  than  eighty  feet  per  sec- 
one  (Jukes). 

The  horizontally  progressive  movement  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ordinary  type;  it  is  in  fact  the  spreading  surface-wave  already  ex- 
plained. If  the  elasticity  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  waves,  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  the  surface-wave  will  spread 
in  concentric  circles;  but  if  the  elasticity,  and  therefore  the  velocity 
of  the  waves,  be  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  another,  as,  for 
example,  north  and  south  than  east  and  west,  or  the  converse,  then 
the  form  of  the  outcrop  will  be  elliptical.     In  some  rare  cases  the 

*  Major  Ihitton^s  discuBsion  of  isoseiBinals  and  the  index-circle  method  of  determin- 
ing the  depth  of  focus  will  be  found  in  his  report  on  the  Charleston  earthquake  in  Ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Surrey,  1889. 
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shock  seems  to  nm  along  a  line.  Thus  progressive  movements  have 
been  siibdivided  into  circular,  elliptical,  and  linear  progressive.  The 
linear  progression  usually  follows  mountain-ehaina,  and  may  be  theo- 
retically explained  as  the  passage  of  vraves  along  a  granitic  axis,  as 
illustrated  in  Figs.  100,  101. 


Fib.  MO.— Dli^ram  lUtutnling  Unw  BvUiqukea. 


In  vorticose  movement  the  ground  is  twisted  or  whirled  round 
and  back,  or  sometimes  ruptured  and  left  in  a  twisted  condition. 
The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  kind  of  motion  occurred  in 
the  earthquake  of  Riobamba  and  in  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake 
of  1783.  In  this  latter  earthquake  the  blocks  of  stone  forming  obe- 
lisks were  twisted  one  on  another;  the  earth  was  broken  and  twisted, 
so  that  straight  rows  of  trees  were  left  in  interrupted  zigzags.  Phe- 
nomena similar  to  some  of  these  were  observed  also  in  the  California 
earthquake  of  1868.  Chimney-tops  were  separated  at  their  junction 
with  roofs,  and  twisted  arouud  without  overthrow;  wardrobes  and 


down-  Fn.  IOB.— FlmiTe  nid  Fanlt  produced  bj  Zirtb- 

ik«.  quake  in  Arlzoui. 

bureaus  turned  about  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  or  even  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall. 

Some  of  these  effects — such  as  twisting  of  obelisks  and  chimney- 
tops,  and  turning  about  of  bureaus,  etc. — may  be  explained  without 
any  twisting  motion  of  the  earth  at  all,  as  merely  the  effects  of  the 
backward-and-f orward  motion  common  to  all  eartiiquakeB. 
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But  there  are  other  cases  of  undoubtedly  real  vorticose  motion ;  as, 
for  example,  straight  rows  of  trees  changed  into  interrupted  zigzags 
by  fissures  and  displacement.  All  such  cases  of  real  twisting  are 
probably  explicable  on  the  principle  of  concurrence  and  interference 
of  waves. 

Minor  Phenomena. — These  are  all  explained  by  application  of  the 
wave-theory. 

1.  Sounds. — These  are  usually  described  as  a  hollow  rumbling, 
rolling,  or  grinding;  sometimes  as  clashing,  thundering,  or  cannona- 
ding. They  are  probably  produced  by  rupture  of  the  earth  at  the 
originy  and  by  the  passage  of  the  wave  through  the  imperfectly  elastic 
rocky  medium  breaking  the  medium  and  grinding  the  broken  parts 
together.  But  what  is  especially  noteworthy  is,  that  these  soimds 
precede  as  well  as  accompany  the  shocks.  In  every  earthquake  there 
are  transmitted  waves  of  every  variety  of  size.  The  great  waves  are 
sensible  as  shocks,  or  jars,  or  tremors ;  the  very  small  waves,  too  small 
to  be  appreciated  as  tremors,  are  heard  as  sounds.  But,  as  already 
explained,  these  last  run  with  greater  velocity  in  an  imperfectly 
coherent  medium  like  the  earth,  and  therefore  arrive  sooner  than  the 
great  waves,  which  constitute  the  shock.  The  same  was  observed  in 
Mallet's  experiments. 

2.  Motion, — As  to  direction,  the  observed  motion  is  sometimes 
vertically  up  and  down,  sometimes  horizontally  back  and  forth,  and 
sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon.  Almost  always  a  rocking  motion, 
i.  e.,  a  leaning  of  tall  objects  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other,  is  observed.  As  to  violence  or  velocity  of  motion,  this  is  some- 
times so  great  that  objects  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  whole  cities 
are  shaken  down  as  if  they  were  a  mere  collection  of  card-houses; 
while  in  other  cases  only  a  slow  swinging,  or  heaving,  or  gentle  rock- 
ing, is  observed.* 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  principal  or  normal  wave,  the 
difference  in  direction  is  wholly  due  to  the  position  of  the  observer. 
At  the  epicentrum  it  is  of  course  vertical,  and  thence  it  becomes 
more  and  more  oblique,  until  at  great  distances  it  is  usually  horizontal. 
The  violence  of  the  shock  or  velocity  of  ground-motion  depends 
partly  upon  the  violence  of  the  original  concussion,  and  partly 
on  the  distance  from  the  origin  or  focus.  This  velocity  of  the 
ground-motion  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wave  already  discussed.  The  latter  is  the  velocity  of  transit  from 
place  to  place ;  the  former  is  the  velocity  of  oscillation  up  and  down, 
or  back  and  forth.     The  velocity  of  oscillation  has  no  relation  to  the 

*  The  physicist  would  now  use  the  term  aeeeleraUon  in  place  of  the  expression  "  yio- 
lence  *'  or  *^  velocity  of  ground  motion." 
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velocity  of  transit,  but  depends  only  on  the  height  of  the  wave,  which 
constantly  diminishes  and  becomes  finally  very  small,  though  the 
velocity  of  transit  remains  the  same,  and  always  enormously  great. 
The  rocking-motion  is  also  easily  explained.  A  series  of  waves,  some- 
what similar  in  form  to  water-waves  (though  differing  in  nature), 
actually  passes  beneath  the  observer.  Of  course,  when  an  object  is  on 
the  front-slope^  it  will  lean  in  the  direction  of  transit;  and  when  on 
the  hind-slope^  in  the  contrary  direction. 

3.  Circle  of  Principal  Destruction, — In  some  earthquakes  a  certain 
zone  at  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  first  emergence  (epicen- 
trum)  has  been  observed,  within  which  the  destruction  by  overthrow  is 
very  great,  and  beyond  which  it  speedily  diminishes.  This  has  been 
called  the  circle  of  principal  destruction  or  overthrow.  It  is  thus  ex- 
plained: The  overthrow  of  buildings  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
amount  of  oscillation  as  upon  the  horizontal  element  of  the  oscillation. 
Now,  the  whole  amount  of  oscillation  is  greatest  at  the  point  of  first 
emergence,  and  decreases  outward;  but  the  horizontal  element  is 
nothing  at  a,  and  increases  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  emergence. 
Therefore,  under  the  infiuence  of  these  two  conditions,  one  decreasing 
the  whole    oscillation, 

the    other    increasing  *^ 

the  horizontal  element 
of  that  oscillation,  it  is 
evident  that  there  will 
be  a  point  on  every 
side,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  circle,  where  the  hori- 
zontal element  will  be 
a  maximum.  This  is 
shown  in  Pig.  104,  in 
which  a  a',  b  b\  c  c\ 
etc.,  are  the  decreasing  oscillation,  and  b  b'\  c  d\  are  the  horizontal  ele- 
ment This  reaches  a  maximum  at  c.  It  has  been  found  by  mathemati- 
cal calculation,  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  oscillation 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  X,  that  the  hori- 
zontal element  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  angle  of  emergence  is  54° 
44'.  By  determining  by  observation  the  circle  of  principal  disturbance, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  depth  a  X  oi  the  focus,  for  it  will  be  the 
apex  of  a  cone  whose  base  is  that  circle,  and  whose  apical  angle  is  70"^ 
32'.* 

4.  Shocks  more  severely  felt  in  Mines. — It  has  been  sometimes  ob- 
served that  shocks  are  distinctly  felt  in  mines  which  are  insensible  at 


Fig.  104.— Diagram  illustrating  Circle  of  Principal  Disturbance. 


*  MaUet's  Report  for  1858,  p.  101. 
10 
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Fio.  106.— ShockB  in  Mines. 


the  sarface.  This  is  probably  explained  as  follows :  Let  8  S  (Fig.  105) 
be  the  surface  of  the  ground :  and  let  a  b  represent  hard,  elastic  strata, 
covered  with  loose,  inelastic  materials,  c  c.    Now,  if  a  series  of  waves 

come  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  d  d^  and, 
passing  through  a  h 
on  their  way  to  the 
surface,  strike  upon 
the  lower  surface  of 
c  c,  a  portion  would 
reach  the  surface  by 
refraction,  but  a  por- 
tion would  be  reflect- 
ed and  return  into  a  i,  concurring  and  interfering  with  the  advancing 
waves,  and  producing  great  commotion  in  these  strata. 

6.  Shocks  less  severe  in  Mines, — This  case  is  probably  more  com- 
mon than  the  last.  It  was  notably  the  case  in  the  earthquake  of  1872 
in  Inyo  County,  California.  While  the  surface  was  severely  shaken, 
many  houses  destroyed,  and  large  fissures  formed  in  the  earth,  the 
miners,  several  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  hard  rock, 
scarcely  felt  it  at  all.  This  is  probably,  at  least  partly,  explained  as 
follows :  As  long  as  the  wave  travels  within  the  earth,  motion  of  the 
particles  is  restrained  by  the  work  of  elastic  compression ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  reached,  the  motion  becomes  free,  and  the  velocity  of 
shock  is  far  greater  than  before,  often  so  great  as  to  throw  bodies  high 
in  the  air.  The  phenomenon  is  exactly  like  that  in  the  familiar  ex- 
periment of  the  ivory  balls :  when  the  first  in  the  series  is  struck,  an 
elastic  wave  of  compression  passes  through  all,  but  only  the  last  one 
moves. 

6.  Bridges, — In  a  manner  somewhat  similar  are  to  be  accounted 
for  the  phenomena  of  bridges.  In  the  earthquake  regions  of  South 
America  there  are 
certain  favored  spots, 
often  of  small  ex- 
tent, which  are  par- 
tially exempt  from 
the  shocks  which  in- 
fest the  surrounding 
country.  The  earth- 
quake-wave seems  to 
pass  under  them  as  under  a  bridge,  to  reappear  again  on  the  other 
side.  The  mere  inspection  of  Fig.  106  will  explain  the  probable  cause 
of  this  exemption,  viz. :  reflection  from  the  under  surface  of  an  isolated 
mass  of  soft,  inelastic  strata,  c  c. 


Fio.  106. 
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7.  Fissures. — ^The  groand-fissures,  so  commonly  produced  by  earth- 
quakes, are  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  the  great  fissures  of  the  crust, 
which  are  the  probable  cause  of  earthquakes.  Such  great  fissures  are 
usually  wholly  beneath  the  surface  at  great  depth,  but  sometimes  may 
break  through  and  appear  on  the  surface.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
when  decided  faults  occur  with  elevation  or  depression  of  large  tracts 
of  land.  But  the  surface-fissures  so  frequently  described,  small  in 
size,  yery  numerous,  and  running  in  all  directions,  have  an  entirely 
different  origin.  They  are  evidently  produced  by  the  shattering  of  the 
softer,  more  incoherent,  and  inelastic  surface-soil,  and  by  the  passage 
of  the  earth- wave.  Even  the  more  elastic  underlying  rock  is  broken 
by  the  same  cause,  but  to  a  much  less  extent. 

Earthquakes  originating  beneath  the  Ocean. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  earthquakes  originating  beneath  the 
land-surface.  But  three  fourths  of  the  earth-surface  is  covered  by  the 
sea ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  other  forms  of  igneous  agency  are 
most  abundant  in  and  about  the  sea.  As  we  might  expect,  therefore,  the 
greater  number  of  earthquake-shocks  (eighty-four  per  cent)  occur  be- 
neath the  sea-bed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  sea-bed  immediately  bordering  the  continents^  and  still  more  espe- 
cially if  the  slope  of  bottom  is  steep.  In  such,  the  phenomena  already 
described  are  often  complicated  by  the  addition  of  the  "  Ghreat  Sea- 
Wave:' 

Suppose,  then,  an  earthquake-shock  to  occur  beneath  the  sea-bed  ; 
the  following  waves  will  be  formed :  1.  As  before,  a  series  of  elastic 
spherical  waves  will  spread  from  the  focus,  until  they  emerge  on  the 
sea-bed.  2.  As  before,  a  series  of  circular  surface- waves,  the  outcrop 
of  the  spherical  waves,  will  spread  on  the  sea-bottom  until  they  reach 
the  nearest  shore,  and  perhaps  produce  destructive  effects  there.  3. 
On  the  back  of  this  submarine  earth-wave  is  carried  a  corresponding 
sea-wave.  This  is  called  the  ^^  forced  sea-toavey"  since  it  is  not  a  free 
wave,  but  a  forced  accompaniment  of  the  ground- wave  beneath.  It 
reaches  the  shore  at  the  same  time  as  the  earth-wave.  It  is  of  little 
importance.  4.  In  addition  to  all  these  is  formed  the  great  sea-wave; 
or  tidal  wave^  as  it  is  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  called. 

Great  Sea-Waye. — This  common  and  often  very  destructive  accom- 
paniment of  earthquakes  is  formed  as  follows :  The  sudden  upheaval 
of  the  sea-bed  lifts  the  whole  mass  of  superincumbent  water  to  an 
equal  extent,  forming  a  huge  mound.  This  movement  of  the  sea-bed 
is  not  due  to  the  mere  emergence  of  the  earth- wave,  for  this  is  far  too 
small  to  produce  such  effects ;  but  is  due  to  bodily  movement  of  the 
earth-crust  by  displacement  of  a  fissure  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
usual  cause  of  earthquakes.    The  falling  again  of  this  water  as  far 
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below  as  it  was  before  above  its  natural  level  generates  a  circular  wave 
of  gravity^  which  spreads  like  other  water-waves,  maintaining  its 
original  wave-length,  but  gradually  diminishing  its  wave-height  until 
it  becomes  insensible.  Usually,  a  series  of  such  waves  is  formed. 
These  waves  are  often  100  to  200  miles  across  their  base  (wave-length) 
and  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high  at  their  origin.  Their  destructive  effects 
may  be  inferred  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  water  they  contain.  In 
the  open  sea  they  create  no  current,  and  are  not  even  perceived ;  but, 
when  they  touch  bottom  near  shore,  they  pile  up  and  rush  forward  as 
great  breakers  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  sweeping  away  everything  in 
their  course. 

Being  waves  of  gravity,  their  velocity,  though  very  great  on  account 
of  their  size,  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth- waves,  and  they  reach 
the  neighboring  shore,  therefore,  some  time  later,  and  often  complete 
the  destruction  commenced  by  the  earth-waves. 

Examples  of  the  Sea-Wave. — In  the  great  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Lisbon  in  1755,  the  epicentrum  was  on  the  sea-bed  fifty  or 
more  miles  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  From  this  point  the  surface 
earth-waves  spread  along  the  sea-bottom  until  they  reached  shore. 
It  was  the  arrival  of  these  waves  which  destroyed  Lisbon.  About  a 
half-hour  later,  when  all  had  become  quiet,  several  great  sea- waves,  one 
of  them  sixty  feet  high,  came  rushing  in,  deluging  the  whole  coast  and 
completing  the  destruction  commenced  by  the  earth-waves.  This 
wave  was  thirty  feet  high  at  Cadiz,  eighteen  feet  at  Madeira,  and  five 
feet  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  It  was  sensible  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  even  on  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies,  after  having  crossed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1854  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  coast  of  Japan.  Its  focus 
was  evidently  beneath  the  sea-bed  some  distance  off  the  coast,  for,  in 
about  a  half-hour,  a  series  of  water-waves  thirty  feet  high  rushed  upon 
shore  and  completely  swept  away  the  town  of  Simoda.  From  the 
same  center  the  waves,  of  course,  spread  in  the  contrary  direction, 
traversed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  about  twelve  and  a 
quarter  hours  struck  on  the  coast  of  California  at  San  Francisco,  and 
swept  down  the  coast  to  San  Diego.  These  waves  were  thirty  feet 
high  at  Simoda,  fifteen  feet  high  at  Peel's  Island,  about  1,000  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Japan,  0-65  feet,  or  eight  inches,  high  at  San  Francisco, 
and  six  inches  at  San  Diego.* 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1868,  a  great  earthquake  desolated  the 
coast  of  Peru.  Its  focus  was  evidently  but  a  little  way  off  shore,  for  m 
less  than  a  half -hour  a  series  of  water-waves  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high 
rushed  in  and  greatly  increased  the  devastation  commenced  by  the 

*  Report  of  Coast  Sanrej  for  1862. 
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earth-wavea.  These  waves  reached  Coquimbo,  800  miles  distant,  in 
three  hours;  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  6,580  miles,  in  twelve 
hours ;  the  Japan  coast,  over  10,000  miles,  the  next  day.  They  were 
also  observed  on  the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska,  over 
6,000  miles  in  one  direction,  and  on  the  Australian  coast,  nearly  8,000 
miles  in  another  direction.  This  series  of  waves  was  distinctly  sensible 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  barrier  of  the  South  American  Continent,  it  would 
have  encircled  the  globe.* 

Many  other  earthquake  sea- waves  have  been  observed  and  recorded 
by  tidal  gauges,  especially  those  of  the  Iquique  earthquake  of  May, 
1877,  and  the  waves  caused  by  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  August, 
1883.  In  Fig.  107  we  give  the  record  of  the  Iquique  earthquake  taken 
by  the  tidal  gauge  at  San  Francisco. 


M  U  I  I 


Fis.  107.— Record  of  Waves  of  the  Iqniqae  Earthquake  (after  Milne).    The  cross,  n  ,  marks  the  time 

of  occurrence  at  iqnique. 


There  are  several  points  in  the  above  description  which  we  must 
very  briefly  explain : 

1.  The  velocity  of  these  great  sea- waves,  though  less  than  that  of 
the  earth- waves,  is  still  very  great  in  comparison  with  ordinary  sea- 
waves.  The  waves  of  the  Japan  earthquake. crossed  the  Pacific  to  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  4,525  miles,  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours, 
and  therefore  at  a  rate  of  370  miles  per  hour,  or  over  six  miles  per 
minute.  The  waves  of  the  South  American  earthquake  of  1868  ran  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  a  rate  of  454  miles  per  hour.  This  amazing 
velocity  is  the  result  of  the  great  size  of  these  waves  ;  for  the  velocity 
of  water-waves  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  wave-length  {v  a  yli). 


*  Report  of  Coast  Surrey  for  1869. 
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2.  The  size  of  these  great  waves  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
time  of  oscillation  by  the  velocity,  on  the  well-known  principle  that 
every  kind  of  wave  runs  its  own  length  during  the  time  of  one  com- 
plete oscillation.  The  velocity  is  obtained  by  observing  the  time  at 
different  points.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  determined  by  means  of 
tidal  gauges.  The  tidal  gauges  established  by  the  Coast  Survey  on  the 
Pacific  coast  showed  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  larger  waves  of 
the  Japan  earthquake  was  about  thirty-three  (thirty-one  to  thirty-five) 
minutes.  This  would  give  a  wave-length  of  a  little  over  200  miles. 
It  is  probable  that  the  wave-length  in  the  case  of  the  South  American 
earthquake  was  at  least  equally  gr^t 

3.  The  distance  to  which  the  sea-waves  run  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth- waves.  The  former  is  distinctly  sensible  for  10,000  miles ; 
the  latter  very  rarely  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this :  1.  AH  waves  diminish  in  oscillation  (wave-height)  as 
they  spread  from  the  origin,  because  the  quantity  of  matter  successively 
involved  in  the  oscillation  constantly  increases.  But  in  the  one  case 
the  matter  involved  lies  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  in  the  other, 
in  the  surface  of  a  sphere ;  therefore,  the  one  increases  as  the  distance, 
the  other  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Therefore,  the  decrease  of 
oscillation  (height  of  wave)  is  far  less  rapid  for  water-waves  than  for 
elastic  spherical  waves.  2.  A  still  more  effective  reason  is  this :  Water- 
waves  run  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  medium,  and  therefore  diminish 
only  according  to  the  regular  law  just  stated ;  but  the  earth-waves  run 
in  an  heterogeneous,  imperfectly  elastic,  and  imperfectly  coherent 
medium,  and  therefore  they  are  rapidly  quenched  and  dissipated  by 
repeated  refractions  and  refiections,  and  by  repeated  fractures  of  the 
medium  and  thus  changed  into  other  forms  of  force,  as  heat,  elec- 
tricity, etc.  "Were  it  not  for  this,  the  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes 
would  be  far  more  extensive. 

4.  We  have  said  the  wave-length  remains  unchanged.  This  length, 
therefore,  represents  the  diameter  of  the  original  water-mound,  and 
therefore  of  the  original  sea-bottom  upheaval.  In  the  Japan  earth- 
quake this  was  200  miles  across.  This  shows  the  grand  scale  upon 
which  earthquake-movements  take  place. 

5.  Earthquake  sea-waves  differ  from  all  other  sea-waves  in  that 
their  great  size  makes  them  drag  bottom  even  in  open  deep  sea.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  the  velocity  depends  not  only  on  the  wave-length, 
but  also  on  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Knowing  the  size  (wave-length)  of 
these  waves,  and  therefore  what  ought  to  be  iheirfree  velocity^  and  also 
knowing  their  actual  velocity  by  observation,  the  difference  gives  the 
retardation  by  dragging ;  and  by  the  retardation  may  be  calculated 
the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  traversed.  In  this  way  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  between  Japan  and  San 
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Francisco  is  13,000  feet,  and  between  Peru  and  Honolnlu,  Sandwich 
lelaoda,  18,500  feet    The  great  importance  of  such  resalts  is  obvious. 

Depth  of  Earthquake- Focu». 

The  great  obscurity  which  hangs  about  the  subject  of  the  interior 
condition  of  the  earth  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  igneous   agencies 
renders  any  poeitiTe  knowledge  on  these  subjecte  of  peculiar  interest 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  earthquake-waves, 
their  form,  their  velocity,  their  angle  of  emergence,  etc.,  if  once 
thoroughly  understood,  would  be  a  most  delicate  index  of  this  con- 
dition, and  a  powerful  means  of  solving  many  problems  which  now 
seem  beyond  the  reach  of  science.    Among  problems  of  this  kind  none 
is  more  important,  and  at  the  same  time  more  capable  of  solation,  than 
the   depth    of  the 
origin     of     earth* 
quakes,  and   there- 
fore presumably  of 
volcanoes. 

Seismographs.— 
The  most  direct 
way  of  determining 
the  depth  of  an 
earthquake-foCDB  is 
by  means  of  well- 
constructed  seismo- 
grapha  These  are 
instruments  for  re- 
cording earthquake- 
phenomena.  They 
are  of  infinite  varie- 
ty of  forms,  depend- 
ing partly  upon  the 
facts  desired  to  be 
recorded,  and  partly 
upon  the  mode  of 
record.  As  exam- 
ples we  will  mention 
only  two : 

An  excellent  in- 
strument for  recording  slight  tremors  is  one  invented  and  nsed  by 
Prof.  Palmier!,  of  the  Vesuvian  Observatory.  It  consists  of  a  tele- 
graphic apparatus  with  the  usual  paper-slip  and  stile.  The  paper- 
dip,  accurately  divided  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  travels  at 
a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  clock-work.     The  battery-circuit  is  closed 
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and  opened,  and  the  recording  stile  worked  by  the  shaking  of  a  metal- 
lie  bob,  hung  by  a  delicate  spiral  spring  above  a  mercury-cup;  the 
shaking  of  the  bob  being  determined  by  the  tremor  of  the  earth. 
Such  an  instrument  records  the  exact  moment  of  occurrence  of  earth- 
quake-shocks, however  slight;  also,  the  moment  of  passage  of  every 
wave  and  its  time  of  oscillation ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  such 
instrument,  the  moment  of  occurrence  at  different  places  gives  the 
velocity  of  the  surface- wave  v\ 

If  we  desire  to  record  not  only  the  time  but  also  the  character  of 
the  earth-movement,  then  a  different  kind  of  seismograph  is  necessary. 
The  principle  of  all  these  is  the  principle  of  a  pendulum.  If  we  have 
a  pendulum  with  a  heavy  bob  swinging  freely,  when  an  earthquake 
arrives,  the  bob  will  stand  still,  while  the  earth  moves  beneath  it. 
This  relative  movement  of  the  pendulum  may  be  recorded  by  suitable 
device.  But  an  ordinary /ree/y  swinging  pendulum  moves  often  too 
largely,  and  continues  its  movement  after  the  cessation  of  the  cause. 
What  we  want  is  a  pendulum  which  will  stand  indifferently  in  any 
position  (astatic).  One  of  the  best  forms  of  instrument  yet  devised  is 
that  of  Prof.  Ewing  (Pig.  108).  It  consists  essentially  of  three  pendu- 
lums swinging  in  the  manner  of  a  bracket  or  a  gate,  and  placed  in 

three  rectangular  planes:  (1)  vertical, 
north  and  south,  a ;  (2)  vertical,  east 
and  west,  i  ;  and  (3)  horizontal,  c.  The 
horizontal  one  is  retained  in  position  by 
sensitive  spiral  springs.  Stiles  are  fixed 
to  these  pendulums  in  such  wise  as  to 
record  on  a  circular  smoked  glass  plate 
rotating  in  a  horizontal  plane.  No.  1 
records  the  east-and-west  movement.  No. 
2  the  north-and-south  movement,  and 
No.  3  the  up-and-down  movement.  A 
clock  is  set  agoing  by  the  arrival  of  the 
earth- wave,  and  afterward  marks  seconds 
on  the  revolving  smoked  glass  disk.  Pig. 
109  represents  a  portion  of  such  record. 
These  three  records  may  be  combined  so 
as  to  show  the  actual  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  the  earth-movement  (Pig.  99,  p. 
121). 

The  important  facts  recorded  by  this 
instrument  are :  1.  The  instant  of  tran- 
sit ;  2.  The  directio7i  of  traiisit ;  3.  The  direction  of  oscillation,  or 
angle  of  emergence ;  4.  The  amount  of  oscillation.  Prom  these  ele- 
ments (if  we  have  several  seismographs  scattered  about  the  country) 


Fig.  100.— Record  of  a  Ewing's  Seismo- 
graph: a,  e&Bt-and-we«t  motion;  ft, 
north-and-south  motion;  c,  up-and- 
down  motion  (after  Sekiya). 
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may  be  calculated  :  I.  The  velocity  of  transit ;  2.  The  position  of  the 
focus  J  3.  Perhaps  the  form  of  the  focus,  whether  point  or  fissnre ;  i. 
The  force  of  the  original  concussion.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  poBition  and  depth  of  the  f  ocub. 

The  Detenoinatioii  of  the  Eploentnun.— A  good  seismograph,  or  a 
Dumber  of  these,  will  give  the  direction  of  transit  of  the  surface-waye. 
If  in  this  way,  or  even  hy  rougher  methods,  we  get  a  number  of  these 
surface-lines  of  transit,  by 
following  these  back  we  get 
the  epicentrum  at  their  inter- 
section. This  is  Mallet's 
method.  Or  if,  by  means  of 
many  seismographs  giving 
time  of  transit,  or  even  by 
observatories  or  stations  of 
any  kind  with  accurate  clocks, 
we  get  several  points  of  simul- 
taneous arrival  of  the  wave, 
then  hy  drawing  a  curve 
through  these  points  we  have 
a  coseismal  curve.  A  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  line  joining 
any  two  of  these  points  will  pass  through  the  epicentrum,  and  two 
such  perpendiculars  would  determine  its  position.  Fig.  HO  rep- 
resents coseismal  curves,  and  h,  c,  d,  three  points  on  the  curve;  o 
is  the  epicentrum.  This  is  Seebach's  method,  which  might  give 
good  results  if  the  curves  were  regular,  but  generally  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable. 

DfltonnlnatlonoftbeFocilB. — Mallet's  Method. — The  normal  wave 
is  a  wave  of  longitudinal  oscillation.  The  direction  of  oscillation, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  the  direction  of  transmission  (wave-path), 


It  b;  Cbsrleabm  Earthqaike. 


which  is  the  radius  of  the  agitated  sphere.  If,  therefore,  the  direction 
of  the  ground-motion  be  followed  into  the  earth,  it  carries  us  back 
along  the  wave-path  to  its  origin,  the  focus.     Two  such  wave-paths 
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by  their  intersection  would  determine  its  position.  As  the  direction 
of  the  normal  wave  can  not  be  ascertained  the  method  is  impracticable. 
8eebacK*8  Method. — Mallet^s  experiments  (page  119)  were  under- 
taken in  the  hope  that  the  relation  of  the  velocities  of  the  surface  and 
spherical  waves  would  at  once,  by  simple  calculation,  give  the  depth  of 

v' 
the  focus,  for  by  Hopkins's  law  sec.  ^  =  — .   It  would  do  so  if  v  were 

constant.  But  this  is  not  true,  and  tlius  the  method  is  valueless.  But 
although  it  is  impossible  thus  to  find  the  depth  directly^  it  may  be 
found  indirectly y  as  Seebach  has  shown,  by  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the 
velocity  of  the  surface-wave  v\  the  rate  being  slower  for  deep 
earthquakes  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  their  centrums.  The  rate 
of  decrease  by  Hopkins's  law  follows  the  law  of  a  hyperbolic  curve,  as 
shown  in  Fig  112,  in  which  equal  times  are  plotted  on  vertical,  and 


Fio.  112.— Diagram  illustrating  HopkinB'e  Law  and  Seebach'i  Method  of  Determining  Focns  of 

Barthquake. 


spaces  passed  over  in  equal  times  on  horizontal  co-ordinates.  In  this 
hyperbolic  curve  horizontality,  as  at  a,  represents  infinite  velocity,  and 
the  velocity  decreases  as  the  angle  increases  up  to  45°,  when  the  velocity 
reaches  its  limit  of  equality  with  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave  v. 
The  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola  passes  through  the  focus  of  the  earth- 
quake.    This  method  requires  very  accurate  time  data. 

DuttorCs  Method. — There  is  still  another  method,  used  by  Major 
Dutton  in  his  admirable  discussion  of  the  Charleston  earthquake,  and 
claimed  by  him  as  the  most  accurate  of  all.     The  intensity  of  the 
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shock  decreases  from  the  epicentram  according  to  a  certain  law.  The 
distance  from  the  epicentram  of  the  place  of  most  rapid  decrease 
depends  on  the  depth  of  the  focus.    li  ss  (Fig.  113)  represent  the  sur- 


FiG.  118.— Piagram  illostntiog  Dntton's  Method  of  Determining  Focus  of  Earthqnake. 

face  of  the  earth,  x  the  centrum,  and  a  the  epicentmm  of  an  earth- 
quake, then  the  curve  i  i*  i"  will  represent  the  law  of  variation  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  shock.  Its  height,  as  is  seen,  is  greatest  at  the  epicen- 
trum  and  decreases  in  all  directions.  But  at  a  certain  distance,  d^  just 
where  the  curvature  changes  from  convexity  to  concavity,  the  descent  is 
steepest — i.  e.,  the  decrease  is  most  rapid.  This  distance  ad  :  the 
depth  ax  '.:1  :  VT:  :  1  :  1*73.  If  the  distance,  ad^  is  known  we 
easily  find  the  depth,  ax  (see  pp.  120,  121). 

We  have  assumed  the  earth-waves  as  normal.  We  are  justified  in 
so  doing,  because  this  is  the  most  decided  wave,  and  soon  outruns  the 
transverse  wave. 

Although  seismometers,  such  as  we  have  described,  are  necessary 
ior  accurate  results  from  few  observations,  yet  by  multiplying  the  ob- 
servations, even  by  rough  methods,  approximative  results  may  be  ob- 
tained.   We  will  mention  several  examples  of  determinations  by  these 

various  methods. 

In  1857  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  territory  of  Naples,  de- 
stroying many  towns  and  villages  and  killing  about  10,000  people.  The 
scene  of  destruction  was  visited  soon  after  by  Mr.  Mallet.  By  careful 
examination  of  overthrown  objects,  many  lines  of  transit  of  the  surface- 
wave  were  determined,  which,  protracted,  carried  him  with  consider- 
able certainty  to  the  epicentrum  ;  similarly  many  lines  of  emergence, 
or  paths  of  the  spherical  wave,  protracted  back,  conducted  to  the  focus* 
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This  focus  was  determined  to  be  not  a  point,  but  a  fissure^  nine  miles 
long  and  through  three  miles  of  solid  rock.  The  center  of  this  rent 
was  about  six  miles  beneath  the  surface.*  By  somewhat  similar 
methods  the  focus  of  the  Japan  earthquake  of  February  22,  1880, 
was  found  by  Milne  to  be  only  three  to  five  miles  deep.f  By  his  new 
method,  viz.,  the  law  of  decrease  of  intensity  of  the  shock-motion^  the 
focus  of  the  Charleston  earthquake  of  August,  1886,  was  found  by 
Captain  Button  to  be  about  twelve  miles  deep.(  All  of  these  earth- 
quakes also  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  fissure. 

In  1874  a  not  very  severe  earthquake  shook  central  Germany.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Seebach.  The  epicentrum  was 
determined  with  great  precision  by  erecting  perpendiculars  to  the 
bisected  chords  of  the  coseismal  curves.  The  focus  was  determined  by 
his  method  as  a  rent  through  four  miles  of  rock,  the  center  of  the 
rent  being  nine  or  ten  miles  in  depth.* 

The  velocity  of  transit  of  the  waves  of  the  Naples  earthquake  was 
860  feet  per  second,  or  between  nine  and  ten  miles  per  minute ;  that 
of  the  earthquake  of  middle  Germany  was  about  twenty-eight  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  transit  in  the  case  of  the  Charleston  earth- 
quake is  estimated  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  per 
minute. 

All  these  methods  for  depth  assume  Hopkins's  law,  and  are  there- 
fore vitiated  by  the  important  modifications  introduced  by  Schmidt. 
By  Schmidt's  law  the  varying  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  must  be 
represented  not  by  a  simple  hyperbolic  curve,  as  Seebach  supposes 
(Fig.  112),  but  by  a  double  curve,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig. 
98.  We  have  already  seen  (page  119)  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface- 
wave  is  indeed  infinite  at  the  epicentrum  and  then  decreases,  but  it 
soon  reaches  a  minimum  at  d,  and  then  increases  again  without  limit. 
Therefore  the  curve  representing  it  is  at  first  horizontal,  then  rises 
gradually  to  a  maximum  inclination,  and  again  more  and  more  ap- 
proaches horizontality. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  our  knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  depth  of  the  centrum  with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
With  more  perfect  knowledge,  however,  we  may  hope  not  only  to 
determine  this,  but  even  to  sound  the  interior  of  the  earth,  gauge  its 
density,  and  determine  its  general  constitution. 

Effect  of  the  Moon  on  Earthquake-Occurrence.— By  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  times  of  occurrence  of  several  thousand  earthquakes 


*  Mallet,  Principles  of  Seismology. 

f  Seismological  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  i,  Part  II,  p.  1. 
t  Science,  vol.  ix,  p.  489,  1887. 

*  Seebach,  Das  Mittel  Deutsche  Erdbeben. 
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with  the  positions  of  the  moon,  Alexis  Perrey  has  made  out  with  some 
probability  the  following  laws :  1.  Earthquakes  are  a  little  more  fre- 
quent when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian  than  when  she  is  on  the 
horizon.  2.  They  are  a  little  more  frequent  at  new  and  full  moon 
(syzygies)  than  at  half-moon  (quadratures).  3.  They  are  a  little  more 
frequent  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth  (perigee)  than  when  she 
is  farthest  off  (apogee).  Now,  if  these  laws  are  really  true,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  earthquakes  to  follow  the  law 
of  tides :  for  the  first  law  gives  the  time  of  flood-tide,  and  the  second 
and  third  the  times  of  highest  flood-tide.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  has  a  perceptible  effect  in  de- 
termining the  time  of  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  Many  geologists 
regard  these  laws,  if  established,  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  general 
fluid  condition  of  the  earth  beneath  a  comparatively  thin  crust  This 
interior  liquid  they  suppose  to  be  influenced  by  the  tide-generating 
forces  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  but,  if  this  were  true,  the  effect  ought  to 
be  far  greater  than  we  find  it — i.  e.,  the  shock  would  occur  always  at 
high  tide.  Whatever  be  the  interior  condition  of  the  earth,  the  effect 
of  the  moon  on  the  meridian  would  be  to  assist^  and  on  the  horizon 
to  repress^  any  force  whatsoever  tending  to  break  up  the  crust  of  the 
earth  and  to  produce  an  earthquake. 

Relation  of  Earthquake- Ooenrrenee  to  Seasons  and  Atmospherie 

Conditions. — By  extensive  comparison  of  earthquake-occurrence  with 
the  seasons,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  a  trifle  more  frequent  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Constructing  a  curve  representing  the  annual 
variation  of  earthquake  intensity,  this  curve  rises  to  its  maximum  in 
January  and  sinks  to  its  minimum  in  July.  But  the  difference  is 
small. 

Prof.  Knott  has  recently  suggested  what  seems  a  possible  expla- 
nation of  this,  at  least  for  Japan,  where  this  relation  is  quite  marked. 
During  winter,  there  is  high  barometer — i.  e.,  great  atmospheric  pressure 
over  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  (Siberia),  and  low  barometer  over 
equatorial  Pacific.  In  addition  to  this,  the  heavy  winter  snow-fall 
greatly  increases  the  pressure  over  Siberia.  In  summer,  the  condition 
of  things  is  reversed — the  barometer  is  low  and  the  snow  is  removed 
over  Siberia,  and  the  barometer  is  high  over  mid-Pacific.  This 
change  of  excess  of  pressure  from  a  large  land-area  to  a  large  ocean- 
area  back  and  forth,  must  tend  to  fracture  the  earth-crust,  or  to  pro- 
duce readjustment  of  previous  fractures,  along  their  dividing  line,  i.  e., 
along  the  margin  of  the  sea-basin.  This  is  known  to  be  the  place  of 
origin  of  most  of  the  Japanese  earthquakes.  This  would  take  place 
mainly  in  winter,  if  the  tendency  of  the  earth-forces  producing  earth- 
quakes were  to  produce  readjustment  by  subsidence  of  land  or  elevation 
of  sea-bottom. 
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There  is  an  almost  universal  popular  belief  in  earthquake-regions 
that  the  occurrence  is  preceded  by  a  still,  oppressive  state  of  the  air. 
Although  no  scientific  investigations  have  confirmed  this  impiession, 
yet  it  seems  quite  possible  and  even  probable  that  diminished  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  indicated  by  a  low  state  of  the  barometer,  may  act  as 
a  determining  cause  of  earthquake-occurrence,  precisely  as  the  position 
of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.  A  fall  of  one  inch  is  equivalent  to  a 
lifting  of  1,000,000  tons  per  square  mile  from  the  surface  pressure. 
In  both  cases,  however, -we  must  regard  these  not  as  true  causes  of 
earthquakes,  but  only  as  causes  determining  the  moment  of  occurrence. 

Section  4. — Gbadual  Elevation  and  Depression  of  the 

Earth's  Crxtbt. 

Of  all  the  efliects  of  igneous  agencies  these  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Although  not  violent  and  destructive  like  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  although  indeed  so  little  conspicuous  as  to  be  generally 
unobservable  except  to  the  eye  of  science,  yet  acting  not  paroxysmally 
but  constantly,  not  in  isolated  spots  but  over  wide  areas  and  affecting 
whole  continents,  their  final  result  in  modifying  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  making  history  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  other  igneous  agen- 
cies put  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  causes  which  are  now 
at  work  gradually  raising  or  depressing  the  earth's  crust  have  during 
geological  times  formed  the  continents  and  the  seas. 

Elevation  or  Depression  during  Earthquakes.— We  have  already 
spoken  (pages  114  and  115)  of  sudden  elevations  or  depressions  of  great 
areas  of  country  at  the  time  of  earthquake-occurrence  in  Hindostan, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  especially  of  the  southern 
part  of  South  America.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  much  is  accom- 
plished in  this  paroxysmal  way.  These  cases  are  referred  to  in  order 
to  show  the  close  connection  of  such  sudden  bodily  movements,  and 
therefore  presumably,  also,  of  the  slower  movements  about  to  be  de- 
scribed, with  the  causes  and  forces  which  produce  earthquakes. 

Movements  not  connected  with  Earthquakes— South  America.— Be- 
sides the  sudden  elevation  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  by  earthquakes,  the 
same  countries  show  evidences  of  gradual  elevation  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  The  evidences  are  old  sea-beaches,  full  of  shells  of  species  now 
living  in  the  adjacent  sea,  far  above  the  present  water-level.  These 
"  raised  beaches "  have  been  traced  1,180  miles  on  the  eastern  shore 
and  2,075  miles  on  the  western,  and  at  different  levels  from  100  to  1,300 
feet  above  the  sea.  More  recently  Alexander  Agassiz  has  traced  them 
by  means  of  corals  still  sticking  to  the  rocks  to  the  height  of  nearly 
3,000  feet*    It  is  not  probable  that  all  this  movement  took  place  dur- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  toI.  zi,  p.  287,  1876. 
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ing  the  present  geological  epoch,  but  it  is  the  more  instinctive  on  that 
very  acconnt,  since  it  shows  the  identity  of  geological  causes  with  causes 
now  in  operation. 

Italy. — The  most  carefally-obserred  instance  of  gradual  depression 
and  elevation  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Naples.    Fig.  Hi  is  a  map  and 


Fig.  115  a  section  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bain,  near  Naples.  Be- 
tween a  a  a,  the  present  coast-line,  and  the  cliS  b  b  b,  which  marks 
the  position  of  the  former  coast-line,  there  is  a  nearly  level  plain  called 
the  Starza.  Now,  there  is  perfect  evidence  that  at  one  time  the  land 
was  depressed  nntil  the  sea  beat  against  the  cliff  b  h,  and  that  both  the 
depression  and  the  re-elevation  to  its  present  condition  took  place  since 
the  period  of  Roman  greatness.     The  evidence  is  as  follows : 

1.  There  are  certain  shells  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
many  other  seas,  called  Utkodomus  (Ai!^,  a  stone ;  doniua,  a  house), 
from  the  habit  of  boring  for  themselves  holea  in  the  rocks  near  the 
water-line.  Such  borings,  often  with  the  dead  shells  in  them,  are 
found  all  along  the  base  of  the  cliff  b  b,  twenty  feet  above  the  present 
sea-level.  S.  The  level  plain  called  Starza  is  composed  of  strata  con- 
taining shells  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Roman  works  of  art.  3.  On 
this  plain,  near  the  present  aea-margin,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Jupiter  Serapis.  The  floor  and  three  of  the  columns 
d  of  this  beautiful  work  are  still 
almost  perfect  (Fig.  115).  When 
first  discovered  the  floor  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  columns  were 
covered  by  the  materials  of  the 
plain.  Above  the  part  thus  cov- 
ered the  columns  were  borod  with 
lithodomi  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  This  temple  was,  of  course,  above 
the  sea-lerel  during  the  Roman  period.     After  that  period  it  sank 
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until  the  sea-level  stood  at  s'  (Fig.  115),  twenty  feet  above  the  base. 
Since  that  time  it  rose  to  sea-level  and  is  now  again  subsiding.  These 
changes  were  so  gradual  that  they  were  entirely  insensible,  and,  in  fact, 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  The  upright  position  of  the  columns 
also  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  produced  by  convulsive  action. 

4.  Italian  historians  state  that  in  1530  the  sea  beat  against  the  cliff  bb. 

5.  Evidences  of  similar  changes,  in  some  cases  depression  and  in  others 
elevation,  are  seen  in  many  places  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  Gandia,  and 
Greece. 

In  all  the  cases  th)is  far  mentioned,  but  especially  that  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  the  near  vicinity  of  volcanoes  (Pig.  114)  suggests  that 
these  effects  were  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  volcanic  ac- 
tion. But  there  are  many  instances  in  which  no  such  connection  can 
be  traced. 

Soandlnavia. — The  best-observed  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
coasts  of  Sweden.  Careful  observations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
and  Polar  Seas  have  proved  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  is  rising  slowly,  and  has  been  rising  for  thousands  of  years. 
South  of  Stockholm  there  is  no  elevation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  slight 
depression  ;  but  north  of  Stockholm  the  whole  coast  is  rising  at  a  rate 
which  increases  as  we  go  north  until  it  attains  a  maximum  of  five  to 
six  feet  per  century.  These  observations  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Swedish  Government  by  means  of  permanent  marks  made 
at  the  sea-level,  and  examined  from  year  to  year.  That  similar 
changes  have  been  in  progress  for  thousands  of  years,  and  have  greatly 
increased  both  the  height  and  the  extent  of  these  countries,  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  old  sea-beachesy  full  of  shells  of  species  now  living  in 
the  neighboring  seas,  are  found  fifty  to  seventy  miles  inland,  and  100, 
200,  and  even  600  feet  above  the  present  sea-level  on  both  sides  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.*  In  some  places,  the  country  rock,  when  un- 
covered by  removing  superficial  deposit  of  beach-shells,  is  found  stud- 
ded with  barnacles  like  those  which  mark  the  present  shore-line  (Jukes). 

The  rising  area  is  about  1,000  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  of 
unknown  breadth.  It  may  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  Russia. 
Lyell  estimates  the  average  rate  as  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
per  century.  At  this  rate,  to  rise  600  feet  would  require  24,000  years,  f 
Similar  raised  beaches  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries.  We  give 
these  as  examples  of  an  almost  universal  phenomenon,  which  will  be 
again  more  perfectly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Quaternary. 

Greenland. — For  obvious  reasons,  evidences  of  elevation  are  much 
more  conspicuous  than  evidences  of  depression.    One  of  the  best  ob- 

*  De  Geer,  Bulletin  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  vol.  iii,  p.  60,  1892. 
f  Lyell'B  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  68. 
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served  instances  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This 
coast  is  now  sinking  along  a  space  of  600  miles.  Ancient  buildings 
on  low  rock-islands  have  been  gradually  submerged,  and  experience 
has  taught  the  native  Oreenlander  never  to  build  his  hut  near  the 
water's  edge. 

Deltas  of  Large  Siven. — In  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ganges,  the  Po,  and  many  other  large  rivers,  there  are  unmistakable 
evidences  of  gradual  depression.  These  evidences  are  fresh-water 
shells,  and  planes  of  vegetation,  or  dirt-bedSy  far  below  the  present 
level  of  the  sea.  A  section  of  the  delta  deposits  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  reveals  the  fact  that  these  deposits  consist  of  river  sands  and 
clays,  8  clj  (Fig.  116),  containmg  fresh-water  sAellSy  with,  now  and  then 
an  intercalated  stratum  of 
marine  origin,  /,  containing 
marine  shells,  and  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  distinct  lines 
of  turf  or  vegetable  soil^g'  g^\ 
each  with  the  stumps  and 
roots  of  cypress-trees  as  they 
originally  grew.  Each  one 
of  these  turf-lines  is  a  sub- 
merged  forest-groundy  except 
the  uppermost,  which  is  the 
present  forest-ground.  Pre- 
cisely similar?phenomena  have  been  observed  in  other  large  deltas.  The 
deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Po  have  been  penetrated  more  than  400 
feet  without  reaching  bottom.  In  both  the  deposit  is  made  up  of  fresh- 
water strata  alternating  with  dirt-beds  or  forest-grounds.  These 
facts  are  of  great  importance  in  geology,  and  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  the  following  pages  (see  pages  147-150,  387-393). 

Sonthem  Atlantio  States. — Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  proves  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  coasts  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  States  is  slowly 
subsiding  at  the  present  time,  though  there  are  also  evidences,  in  the 
form  of  raised  beaches,  of  elevation  immediately  preceding  the  present 
subsidence.  The  evidences  of  subsidence  are  most  conspicuous  along 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  cypress-stumps  may  be 
seen  in  position  below  the  present  tide-level.  The  New  Jersey  coast 
is  sinking  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  a  century.  Past  subsidence  has 
drowned  the  ancient  river  valleys,  producing  the  estuaries  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  (see  Fig.  22).  The  drowned  channel  of  the  Hud- 
son extends  out  under  the  ocean  for  100  miles  beyond  Sandy  Hook, 
and  the  broad  tidal  flats  near  New  York  are  peat-marshes  of  great 
depth  that  have  accumulated  at  sea-level. 

These  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  subsidence  is 
11 
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going  on  in  nearly  all  places  where  large  deposits  of  sediment  are 
accumulating. 

Padflo  Ocean. — But  by  far  the  grandest  example  of  subsidence 
known  is  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  thousands^  probably  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  of  years,  and  is  still  going  on  in  the  mid-Pacific 
Ocean.  The  subsiding  area  is  situated  under  the  equator,  and  is 
about  6,000  miles  long  by  about  2,000  to  3,000  miles  wide.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  subsidence  and  its  rate  is  entirely  derived  from  the  study 
of  coral-reefs  in  this  region.  The  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
will  be  deferred  until  we  take  up  the  coral-reefs. 

Gontinenta. — These  examples  are  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  coast- 
lines, the  sea-level  being  used  as  datum.  In  the  interior  of  conti- 
nents, and  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  where  there  are  no  islands,  this 
means  of  detecting  changes  fails  us,  yet  it  is  precisely  there,  i.  e.,  in 
the  middle  of  the  rising  or  subsiding  area,  that  the  changes  are  prob- 
ably the  greatest.  In  the  case  of  continents,  however,  we  have  two 
evidences  of  crust-movements.  One  is  the  behavior  of  rivers.  As 
explained  on  page  23,  rivers  in  a  rising  area  are  revived  and  rapidly 
deepen  their  channels,  while  in  a  subsiding  area  they  fill  their  beds 
and  flow  at  higher  levels.  From  this  fact  we  know  that  the  plateau 
and  Sierra  regions  have  greatly  risen  in  comparatively  recent  time, 
and  are  still  rising.  Another  test  is  the  deformation  of  water  planes. 
Good  examples  are  found  in  the  basins  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the 
high  beaches  of  the  glacial  lakes  (see  p.  580)  have  lost  their  original 
horizontality  and  now  rise  toward  the  northeast.  The  changes  of 
level  of  the  present  Great  Lakes  with  reference  to  their  north  and 
south  shores  prove  that  tilting  is  still  going  on.  Following  the  re- 
moval of  the  glacier,  Ontario  was  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Thou- 
sand Islands  have  been  raised  about  300  feet  in  post-glacial  time. 
Apparently  the  Laurentian  area  is  in  the  zone  of  canting,  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  rising  area. 

The  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  proofs  of 
crustal  movements  in  ancient  geologic  time.  One  of  the  most  evi- 
dent is  the  great  thickness  of  shallow-water  sediments  (sandstones, 
shales,  and  limestones)  over  the  greater  portions  of  all  the  continents, 
which  represent  eras  of  slow  subsidence;  and  the  great  breaks  or 
unconformities  between  series  of  strata,  which  represent  eras  of  uplift 
and  atmospheric  erosion. 

Diastrophism. — The  forces  which  produce  movements  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  called  diastrophic.  These  are  of  two  classes.  The 
movements  which  involve  broad,  or  continental,  areas  are  termed 
epeiro genie  (Greek  epeiros,  continent),  while  those  which  have  to  do 
with  the  uplift  and  crushing  of  belts  of  land,  producing  mountain- 
ranges,  are  called  otogenic  (Greek  oros,  mountain). 
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Theories  of  Elevation  and  Depression, 

It  is  evident  that  observation  only  determines  changes  of  relative 
position  of  sea  and  land.  The  popular  mind  naturally  attributes  them 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  as  the  more  unstable  element.  But, 
by  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  level,  it  is  clearly  impossible  that  the 
ocean  should  rise  or  fall  permanently  at  one  place  without  being 
similarly  affected  everywhere.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  we  have  described  above,  being  in  different  directions  in  dif- 
ferent places,  must  be  due  to  movements  of  the  solid  crust.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  also  true  that  any  increase  in  the  height  and  extent  of  the 
whole  amount  of  land  on  the  globe  must  be  attended  with  a  corre- 
sponding depression  of  the  sea-bottoms,  and  therefore  an  actual  sub- 
sidence of  the  sea-level  everywhere.  Hence,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  gener- 
ally believed,  that  the  continents  have  been,  on  the  whole,  increasing 
in  extent  and  in  height,  in  the  course  of  geological  history,  then  it' is 
true  also  that  the  seas  have  been  subsiding,  and  that  therefore  the 
relative  changes  are  the  sum  of  these  two. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  actual  increase  of  land  at  the  present 
time  is  imperceptible,  or  at  least  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
oscillatory  movements  described  above,  we  may  look  upon  the  sea-level 
as  fixed;  this  statement  being  sufficiently  correct  when  regarding  the 
subject  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  though  untenable  when  re- 
garded from  the  geological  point  of  view.  Admitting,  then,  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  sea-level,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  gradual  movements  of 
the  solid  crust? 

Babbage's  Theory. — Babbage  believed  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  volca- 
noes, the  rise  and  fall  of  ground  were  due  to  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  rocks  by  heating  and  cooling.  The  re-elevation  of  the 
temple  of  Serapis  occurred  apparently  soon  after  the  eruption  which 
formed  Monte  Nuovo  (Fig.  114).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  re- 
elevation  was  the  result  of  the  heating  and  vertical  expansion  of  the 
rocks  to  great  depth,  caused  by  the  eruption  of  the  interior  heat  at 
this  point.  A  very  small  elevation  of  temperature  of  rocks  several 
miles  thick  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  vertical  expansion  of 
twenty  feet. 

Hersohel's  Tbeory. — Sir  John  Herschel  assumes,  as  a  general  law 
— ^what  has  been  proved  in  a  great  number  of  instances — ^that  areas  of 
great  accumulation  of  sediment  are  areas  of  subsidence.  He  agrees 
with  Babbage,  that  accumulation  of  sediments  must  cause  an  upward 
movement  of  the  isogeotherms,  but  he  differs  from  Babbage  in  believ- 
ing that  this  invasion  of  sediments  by  the  interior  heat  would  produce 
subsidence  instead  of  elevation.  For,  according  to  Herschel,  the  inva- 
sion of  sediments  by  the  interior  heat  would  produce  chemical  changes. 
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and  sometimes  even  aqneo-igneous  fusion.  These  chemical  changes^ 
whatever  other  effects  they  produce,  would  certainly  change  loose  sedi- 
ments into  denser  crystalline  rocks  (metamorphism),  thus  producing 
contraction  instead  of  expansion. 

General  Theory. — The  theory  of  Babbage  accounts  with  great  prob- 
ability for  the  rise  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  Her- 
scheFs  theory  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  subsidence  of  deltas  and  other 
places  where  great  accumulation  of  sediment  occurs;  and  this  latter 
theory  has  the  additional  advantage  of  accounting  for  metamorphism, 
and  perhaps,  also,  for  volcanic  phenomena.  But  it  is  evident  that 
some  other  and  more  general  theory  is  necessary  to  account  for  those 
great  inequalities  of  the  earth's  crust  which  form  land  and  sea-bottom. 
For  example :  although  loading  with  sediment  may  cause  sea-bottoms 
to  sink;  and  lightening  by  erosion  may  cause  land-surfaces  to  rise, 
yet  this  does  not  at  all  explain  how  sea-bottoms  and  land-surfaces  came 
to  be  such.  These  great  inequalities  must  be  originated  by  some 
other  cause ;  loading  and  lightening  only  tend  to  maintain  them.  The 
formation  of  these  must  be  a  phenomenon  somewhat  different  from 
those  local  oscillations  which  alone  have  been  the  subject  of  direct 
observation.  Such  general  changes  can  only  be  the  result  of  some 
general  cause  affecting  the  earth  as  a  whole,  as,  for  example,  gradual 
imequal  contraction  of  the  whole  earth  consequent  upon  gravitation. 
The  further  discussion  of  this  theory,  however,  belongs  properly  to 
the  second  part  of  this  work. 


CHAPTER   IV, 

ORGANIC  A0ENCIE8. 

The  geologic  work  of  organisms  is  both  destructive  and  construc- 
tive. The  most  general  destructive  effect  is  the  decay  of  rocks  by 
organic  acids,  derived  from  plant  decomposition.  Branner  has  shown 
that  a  similar  effect  is  produced  in  the  tropics  by  the  myriads  of  ants. 
Earthworms  and  all  burrowing  animals  facilitate  rock  decay.  Some 
marine  animals  bore  into  stone,  particularly  Pholas  and  Lithodomus 
among  moUusks.  The  roots  of  growing  plants  are  effective  in  dis- 
placing rocks,  especially  on  cliff  faces. 

Plants  have  also  a  protective  influence.  Forests  and  turf  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  slopes,  while  willows  and  other  plants  save  banks 
from  stream  and  wave-cutting.  Grasses  on  dunes  tend  to  hold 
the  sand.  Other  minor  conservative  effects  will  occur  to  the  observ- 
ing student. 
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The  more  important  constructive  work  of  organic  agencies  will 
now  be  described. 

Section  1. — Veqetablb  Accumulations. 

Peat-Bogs  and  Peat- Swamps. 

Deseription. — In  humid  climates^  in  certain  places,  badly  drained 
and  overgrown  with  moss  and  shrubs,  a  black  carbonaceous  mud  accu- 
mulates often  to  great  depths.  This  substance  is  called  peat  or  turf, 
and  such  localities  peat-bogs.  The  thick  mass  of  vegetation  which 
covers  their  surface,  with  its  interlaced  roots  often  forms  a  crust  upon 
which  a  precarious  footing  may  be  found,  but  beneath  this  is  a  tremu- 
lous, semi-fluid  quagmire^  sometimes  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  in 
which  men  and  animals,  venturing  in  search  of  food,  are  often  lost. 
These  bogs  are  most  numerous  in  northern  climates.  One  tenth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland,  and  large  portions  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Prance,  are  covered  with  peat.  The  bog  of  the  Shannon  Kiver  is  fifty 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide ;  that  of  the  Loire  in  France  is  150 
miles  in  circumference.  Extensive  bogs  exist  also  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  our  own  country.  The  amount  of  peat  in  Massachusetts  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet  (Dana).  In 
California,  an  imperfect  peat  covers  large  areas  about  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Biver  and  elsewhere  (tule-Iands).  In  more  southern  cli- 
mates, where  the  condition  of  humidity  is  present,  immense  accumula- 
tions of  peat  also  occur — not,  however,  in  bogs  overgrown  with  moss 
and  shrubs,  but  in  extensive  stoamps  covered  with  large  trees,* 

Composition  and  Properties  of  Peat. — Peat  is  disintegrated  and 
partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  with 
small  and  variable  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  It  is, 
therefore,  vegetable  matter  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  gaseous  con- 
stituents, and  in  which,  therefore,  the  carbon  is  greatly  in  excess.  In 
more  recent  peat,  the  vegetable  nature  and  structure  are  plainly  detect- 
able by  the  eye,  but  in  older  peat  only  by  the  microscope.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  it  occurs,  it  is  dried  and  used  as  a  valuable  domestic  fuel. 
By  powerful  pressure  it  may  be  converted  into  a  substance  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  some  varieties  of  coal,  and,  thus  changed,  is  now 
exl^nsively  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  coal  is  used,  and  has  there- 
fore become  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Peat  possesses  a  remarkable  antiseptic  property.  This  property  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  humic  acid  and  of  hydrocarbons  anal- 
ogous to  bitumen,  which  are  formed  only  when  vegetable  matter  is 
decomposed  in  presence  of  excess  of  tvater.    The  bodies  of  men  and 

*  The  principal  peat-making  plant  in  cool  climates  is  a  peculiar  moss  called  aphagnuni. 
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animals  have  been  fonnd  in  bogs  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  which 
must  have  been  buried  many  hundred  years.  In  1747,  in  an  English 
bog,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found,  with  skin,  nails,  and  hair,  almost 
perfect,  and  with  sandals  on  her  feet  In  Ireland,  under  eleven  feet  of 
peat,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  clothed  in  coarse  hair-cloth.  Several 
other  instances  of  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  innumerable  in- 
stances of  skeletons  of  animals,  preserved  in  bogs  where  they  have  per- 
ished, might  be  mentioned.  Large  trunks  of  trees  are  often  so  per- 
fectly preserved  that  they  are  used  as  timber,  and  stumps  similarly 
preserved  are  fonnd  with  their  roots  firmly  fixed  in  the  under-soil  of 
the  bog  as  if  they  had  grown  on  the  original  soil  on  which  the  bog  was 
accumulated. 

Mode  of  Growth. — Plants  take  the  greater  portion  of  their  food  from 
the  air,  and  give  it,  by  the  annual  fall  of  leaf  and  finally  by  their  own 
death,  to  the  soil.  Thus  is  formed  the  humus  or  vegetable  mold  found 
in  all  forests.  This  substance  would  increase  without  limit  were  it  not 
that  its  decay  goes  on  pari  passu  with  its  formation.  But  in  peat-bogs 
and  swamps  the  excess  of  water,  and,  still  more,  the  antiseptic  property 
of  the  peat  itself,  prevent  complete  decay.  Thus  each  generation  takes 
from  the  air  and  adds  to  the  soil  continually  and  without  limit.  The 
soil  which  is  made  up  entirely  of  this  ancestral  accumulation  continues 
to  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  the  bog  often  becomes  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and,  when  swollen  by  unusual  rains,  bursts  and 
floods  the  country  with  black  mud.  A  bog  is  therefore  composed  of 
the  vegetable  matter  of  thousands  of  generations  of  plants.  It  repre- 
sents so  much  matter  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  and  added  to 
the  soil.  In  some  cases,  besides  the  material  deposited  from  the 
growth  of  vegetation  in  situ^  the  accumulation  may  be  partly  also  the 
result  of  organic  matter  drifted  from  the  surrounding  surface-soil. 

Rate  of  Growth. — The  rate  of  peat-growth  must  be  very  variable, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  vegetation  and  upon  the  manner 
of  accumulation,  whether  entirely  by  growth  of  plants  in  sitUy  or  partly 
by  driftage.  Many  of  the  European  bogs  are  evidently  the  growth  of 
not  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  they  were  forests  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  or  even  later.  The  felling  of  these  forests,  as  a 
military  measure  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  impediments  to  drainage  thus  produced,  have  changed 
them  into  bogs.  At  their  bottoms,  and  covered  with  eight  to  ten  feet 
of  peat,  are  found  the  trunks  and  the  stumps  of  the  original  forests, 
the  axes  and  coins  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  roads  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  rate  of  accumulation  has  been  variously  estimated,  from 
one  or  two  inches  to  several  feet  per  century.  In  all  cases  of  simple 
growth  in  sitUy  however,  and  therefore  always  in  great  peat-swamps, 
the  increase  is  very  slow. 
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Gonditioiis  of  Growtb. — ^The  conditdons  usaally  considered  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  peat  are  cold  and  moisture;  and  of  these  the 
former  is  considered  the  more  important,  as  without  cold  it  is  supposed 
vegetable  matter  would  be  destroyed  by  decay.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
stated  that  peat-bogs  are  more  numerous  in  cold  climates.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  excess  of  moisture  is  the  only  important  condition. 
This  condition  may  be  rarer  in  warm  climates  on  account  of  the  greater 
capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture  in  these  climates ;  but  when  it  is  pres- 
ent, immense  accumulations  of  peat  occur  in  extensive  swamps.  The 
Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  good  illustration.  This  swamp,  situated 
partly  in  North  Carolina  and  partly  in  Virginia,  is  forty  miles  long  by 
twenty-five  miles  wide.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of-  cypress 
and  other  swamp  trees,  by  the  annual  fall  of  whose  leaves  the  peat  is 
formed.  These  trees,  by  means  of  their  long  tap-roots  and  their  wide- 
spreading  lateral  roots,  maintain  a  footing  in  the  insecure  soil,  but  are 
often  overthrown,  and  add  their  trunks  and  branches  to  the  vegetable 
accumulation.  The  original  soil,  upon  which  the  accumulation  was 
formed,  must  have  been  lower  in  the  center,  but  the  surface  of  the  peat 
rises  very  gently  toward  the  center,  which  is  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  circumference  (Fig.  117).    Near  the  center  there  is  a  lake  of  clear, 


Fie.  117.— Ideal  Section  through  Central  Portion  of  Diamal  Swamp  and  Lake  Dnimmond. 

wine-colored  water,  seven  miles  across  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  banks 
and  bottom  of  which  are  composed  of  pure  peat 

In  the  Mississippi  River  swamps  there  are  also  large  areas  where 
pure  peat  has  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  is  still  accumulating,  by 
growth  of  trees  in  sitUy  though  subject  to  the  annual  floods  of  the  river. 
^hepureness  of  the  peat  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mud- 
dy waters  of  the  river  are  strained  of  all  their  sedimentary  matter  by 
passing  through  the  dense  jungle-growth  of  cane  and  herbage  which 
surrounds  these  favored  spots.  Thus  only  pure  water  reaches  them.* 
Similar  peat-swamps  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  (Janges,  the  Niger, 
and  other  great  rivers. 

Alternation  of  Peat  with  Sediments.— We  have  already  stated  (page 
136)  that  a  section  of  the  delta-deposit  of  many  great  rivers,  such  as 
the  Mississippi,  Ganges,  and  Po,  reveals  alternate  layers  of  fresh-water 
and  marine  sediments,  with  thin  layers  of  vegetable  mold  containing 
stumps.  In  some  cases  these  layers  of  vegetable  mold  amount  to  con- 
siderable thickness  of  turf  or  peat.    Layers  of  peat  two  feet  thick  have 


*  Ljell'B  Elements  of  Geoloi^,  fifth  edition,  p.  889, 
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been  found  between  layers  of  river-mud  in  the  delta  of  the  Oanges 
(Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology).  Similar  layers  have  been  found  in 
the  delta  of  the  Po.  They  are  evidently  submerged  peat'Staamps, 
These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  coal. 

Drift' Timber. 

Oreat  rivers  in  wooded  countries  always  bring  down  in  large  num- 
bers the  trunks  of  trees  torn  from  the  soil  of  their  banks.  These 
trunks  lodging  near  their  mouths,  where  the  current  is  less  swift,  and 
accumulating  from  year  to  year,  form  rafts  of  great  extent  The  great 
raft  of  the  Atchafalaya,  which  was  removed  in  1835  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  was  a  mass  of  timber  ten  miles  long,  seven  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  thick.  It  had  been  accumulating  for  more  then 
fifty  years,  and  at  the  time  of  its  removal  was  covered  with  vegetation, 
and  even  with  trees  sixty  feet  high.  Similar  accumulations  of  drift- 
wood are  described  as  occurring  in  the  Red  Biver,  the  Mackenzie  River, 
and  in  Slave  Lake.  Such  rafts  become  finally  imbedded  in  river-mud, 
and  undergo  a  slow  change  into  lignite  or  imperfect  coal.  Beds  of 
partially-formed  lignite  are  therefore  found  in  sections  of  the  delta-de- 
posit of  almost  all  great  rivers.  We  will  use  these  facts  in  speaking  of 
the  theories  of  the  coal. 

Section  2. — Bog-Iron  Ore. 

At  the  bottom  of  peat-bogs  is  often  found  a  "  Tuird  pan  "  of  iron- 
ore,  sometimes  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  same  material  often  collects 
in  low  spots,  even  when  there  is  no  decided  bog.  The  manner  in  which 
this  iron-ore  accumulates  is  very  interesting,  and  in  a  geological  point 
of  view  very  important. 

Peroxide  of  iron  exists  very  generally  diffused  as  the  red  coloring- 
matter  of  soils  and  rocks.  In  this  form,  however,  it  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  washed  out  by  percolating  waters.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  agency  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  present  in  all  percolat- 
ing waters,  is  necessary.  Decomposition  of  organic  matter  is  a  process 
of  oxidation.  In  contact  with  peroxide  of  iron  (ferric  oxide)  it  deoxi- 
dizes and  reduces  it  to  protoxide  (ferrous  oxide).  The  acids,  especially 
carbonic  acid,  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  then 
unite  with  the  protoxide,  forming  carbonate  of  iron.  The  carbonate, 
being  soluble  in  water  containing  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  is  washed 
out,  leaving  the  soils  or  rocks  decolorized,  and  the  iron-charged  waters 
come  up  as  chalybeate  springs.  But  the  ferrous  carbonate  rapidly 
oxidizes  again  in  the  presence  of  air,  by  exchanging  its  carbonic  acid 
for  oxygen,  and  returns  to  its  former  condition  of  ferric  oxide,  and  is 
deposited.     Thus  all  about  iron  springs,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
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streams  which  flow  from  them,  and  in  low  places  where  their  waters 
accamulate,  we  find  reddish  deposits  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  This 
is  the  most  common  but  not  the  only  form.  For  if  the  iron- waters 
accnmnlate  and  the  iron  be  deposited  in  the  presence  of  excess  of 
organic  matter,  as  peat,  then  the  iron  is  not  (for  in  the  presence  of 
this  reducing  agent  it  can  not  be)  reoxidized,  but  remains  in  the  form 
oi  ferrous  carbonate. 

Thus  there  are  two  forms  in  which  iron  leached  out  from  the  soils 
and  rocks  may  accumulate,  viz.,  ferric  oxide  and  ferrous  carbonate :  the 
former  is  accumulated  where  the  organic  matter  is  in  small  quantities, 
and  consumes  itself  in  doing  the  work  of  dissolving  and  carrying ;  the 
latter  where  the  organic  matter  is  in  excess. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  principles  given 
above :  1.  Clay  containing  both  iron  and  organic  matter  is  never  red, 
but  always  blue  or  slate-colored,  because  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of 
ferrous  carbonate  and  ferrous  sulphate ;  but  the  same  clay  will  make 
good  red  brick,  because  by  burning  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed  and 
the  iron  peroxidized.  2.  In  red-clay  soils,  such  as  those  of  our  primary 
regions,  the  surface-soil,  especially  in  forests,  is  always  decolorized,  the 
coloring  of  peroxide  of  iron  being  washed  out  and  carried  deeper  by 
water  containing  organic  matter  derived  from  the  vegetable  mold. 
3.  In  sections  of  red  clay,  at  the  sides  of  gullies  or  railroad-cuttings, 
along  every  fissure  or  crevice  through  which  superficial  waters  per- 
colate, the  clay  is  bleached.  The  marbled  appearance  of  red  clays  is 
also  probably  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  irregular  percolation  of 
superficial  waters  containing  organic  matter.  4.  The  under  clay  or 
sand  of  peat-bogs  is  usually  decolorized. 

We  will  hereafter  make  use  of  these  facts  and  principles  in  the  ex- 
planation of  beds  of  iron-ore* 

Section  3. — Limb  Accumulations. 

Coral  Reefs  and  Islands. 

Interest  and  Importance. — The  subject  of  corals  and  coral  reefs  is 
one  of  much  popular  as  well  as  scientific  interest.  The  strange  forms 
and  often  splendid  colors  of  the  living  animals ;  the  number  and  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  coral  islands  which  gem  the  surface  of  certain 
seas ;  the  large  amount  of  habitable  land  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  agency  of  these  minute  animals ;  the  fact  that  a  large  area,  prob- 
ably several  thousand  square  miles,  has  been  thus  added  to  our  own 
territory ;  the  great  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  coral 
seas,  strikingly  displayed  on  our  own  coast  by  the  fact  that  the  consid- 
erable town  of  Key  West  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  wrecking 
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bnsiness  for  its  existence — these  and  many  other  facts  invest  the 
subject  with  popular  interest,  while  the  great  importance  of  corals 
as  a  geological  agent  gives  the  subject  a  scientific  interest  no  less 
strong. 

Coral  Polyp. — The  animal  which  secretes  coralline  stone  is  no 
insect,  as  generally  supposed,  but  belongs  to  one  of  the  lowest  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz.,  the  class  of  polyps.  Like  most  of  the 
lowest  animals,  it  is  composed  of  soft,  gelatinous,  and  almost  trans- 
parent tissue.  The  animal,  however,  has  the  power  of  extracting 
carbonate  of  lime  from  sea-water,  and  depositing  it  within  its  own 
body.  The  lime  carbonate  is  deposited  only  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  animal,  leaving  thus  the  upper  part  and  the  tentacles  free  to  move. 
The  radiated  structure  of  the  polyp  is  perfectly  reproduced  in  the 
coralline  axis.  This  is  a  purely  vital  function,  having  no  more  con- 
nection with  volilAbn  than  the  secretion  of  the  shell  of  an  oyster  or  the 
bones  of  the  higher  animals.  The  limestone  thus  deposited  within  the 
animal  constitutes  90  to  95  per  cent  of  its  whole  weight. 

Compound  Coral,  or  Corallnm. — A  single  coral  polyp  is  very  small, 
but,  like  many  of  the  lower  animals,  it  has  the  power  of  multiplying 
indefinitely  by  buds  and  branches.  Thus  are  formed  compound  corals. 
These  may  branch  profusely,  and  then  may  be  called  coral-trees ;  or 
may  grow  in  hemispherical  masses,  and  are  then  called  coral-heads. 
Coral-trees  are  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  coral-heads  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  millions  of  individual 
coral  polyps.  Only  the  upper  and  outer  portions  of  a  coral-tree,  and 
outer  portion  of  a  coral-head,  are  living ;  the  lower  and  interior  por- 
tions consist  only  of  coralline  lime-stone  without  life. 

Coral  Forests. — Coral  polyps,  however,  reproduce  not  only  by  bud- 
ding, but  also  by  eggs.  These  eggs  have  the  power  of  locomotion. 
As  soon  as  they  are  extruded,  they  swim  and  float  away,  and,  if  they 
fall  on  sea-bottom  favorable  for  their  growth,  they  soon  form  first  a 
coral  polyp,  and  finally  a  coral-tree  or  coral-head.  Thus  from  one 
coral-tree  other  coral- trees  spring  up  all  around  and  form  a  coral 
foresty  which  spreads  in  every  direction  where  they  find  conditions 
favorable. 

Coral  Reel — Finally,  the  limestone  accumulation  of  thousands  of 
successive  generations  of  coral  forests  growing  and  dying  on  the  same 
spot,  together  with  the  shells  of  moUusks  and  the  bones  of  fishes  which 
live  in  swarms  preying  on  the  corals,  the  whole,  of  course,  crowned 
with  the  living  forest  of  the  present  generation,  constitute  the  coral 
reef.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  reef  is  formed  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  peat-bog.  As  a  peat-bog  represents  so  much  matter 
taken  from  the  air,  so  a  coral  reef  represents  so  much  matter  taken 
from  the  sea-water.    As  each  generation  adds  itself  to  the  ancestral 
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f  aneral-pile,  the  ground  npon  which  the  corals  grow  steadily  rises  until 
it  becomes  elevated  far  above  the  surrounding  sea-bottom. 

Coral  Islands. — These  are  due  to  the  action  of  waves  upon  the 
coral  reefs.  We  have  already  seen  how  low  islands  are  formed  on  sub- 
marine banks  by  this 
agency.  Now,  reefs  are 
also  a  kind  of  subma- 
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rine  bank.  On  these, 
therefore,  islands  are 
also  formed  by  waves.  Fig.  118  represents  an  ideal  section  across  a 
reef,  as  it  would  be  if  no  wave-action  interfered,  1 1  being  the  sea-level. 
But  by  the  action  of  the  beating  waves  during  storms  large  masses  of 
reef -rock,  often  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  or  great  coral-heads,  are 
broken  off  from  the  outer  or  seaward  side  of  the  reef  and  rolled  over 
to  the  leeward  side.  These  form  a  nucleus  about  which  collect  similar 
or  smaller  fragments,  and  among  these  still  smaller  fragments,  and 
these  again  are  filled  in  and  made  firm  with  coral-sand,  and  the  whole 
cemented  into  solid  limestone  rock  (breccia)  by  tlie  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  sea-water. 

Islands  thus  formed,  like  all  wave-formed  islands,  are  low  (twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high)  and  narrow  (one  quarter  to  one  half  mile  wide), 
but  long  in  the  direction  of  the  reef.    They  are  at  firsfc  perfectly  bare, 

but  become  in  time  cov- 
ered with  vegetation,  and 
even  teeming  with  popula- 
tion. They  are  celebrated 
for  their  gem-like  beauty. 
The  final  result  is  shown 
in  ideal  section  in  Fig. 
119,  in  which  the  dotted  portion  is  reef -rock,  the  strong  waving  line 
the  surface  of  the  living  reef,  and  the  shaded  portion  the  island. 

Conditions  of  Coral  Growth. — Reef -building  corals  do  not  grow  in 
all  seas,  nor  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  sea  indiscriminately,  but  are 
confined  to  certain  seas,  and  in  these  to  certain  spots  and  lines.  The 
conditions  of  the  growth  are : 

1.  A  Winter  Temperature  of  68®. — This  condition  confines  them 
almost  entirely  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  most  marked  exception  to 
this  is  on  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Bahamas,  where  corals  extend  to 
28®  north  latitude,  and  in  the  Bermudas  to  32°  north  latitude.  This 
extension  of  the  usual  limits  of  reef-building  corals  is  due  to  the  warm 
tropical  waters  carried  northward  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

2.  A  Depth  of  not  more  than  One  Hundred  Feet, — This  condition 
confines  them  to  submarine  banks,  and  especially  to  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents and  islands. 
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3.  Clearnest  and  Soilness  of  Ike  Water.— Oa  acconnt  of  this  condi- 
tion corals  will  not  grow  on  muddy  shores,  nor  off  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  being  destroyed  by  the  fresh  and  muddj  water. 

4.  Free  Exposure  to  Waves. — Some  Bpecies  of  coralB  grow  in  still 
water,  but  the  strongest  reef-building  species  delight  in  the  dash  of  the 
snrf.  They  will  even  flourish  and  build  an  almost  perpendicular  wall 
in  breakers  which  would  wear  away  the  hardest  rock.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  immense  profusion  of  life  on  a  reef  rapidly  cihauste  the  water 
of  the  oiygen  necessary  for  respiration,  and  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
necessary  for  their  stony  structure,  and  therefore  constant  change  of 
water  is  necessary. 

All  the  coniitions  mentioned  above  apply  only  to  reef-bnilding 
species.  Some  corals  live  in  temperate  regions,  some  in  very  deep 
water,  and  some  in  sheltered  places. 

Faoiflo  Reete,— The  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  of  three  general 
kinds,  viz., /tiwjin^  reefs,  barrier  ree/s,  and  circular  reefs  or  atolls. 
We  will  describe  these  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Fringing  Reefs. — In  the  tropical  Pacific  every  high  island  or  previ- 
ously-existing land  of  any  kind  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  shore-liuo,  and  extends  outward  on  every  side  just  beneath 
the  water-level,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  depth 
will  allow,  thus  forming 
a    submarine    platform 
bordering  the  island  or 
other  land.   At  the  outer 

margin  of  this  platform  ^^'  ""■ 

the  bottom  drops  off  very  suddenly,  forming  a  slope  of  50°  to  60°,  and 
sometimes  almost  perpendicularly.  The  position  and  extent  of  the 
coral  platform  is  indicated  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  by  a  white  sheet 
of  breakers  which  surrounds  the  island  like  a  snowy  girdle,  and  ex- 
tends some  distance  from  the  shore  Ime  {Fig  120).  The  section  Fig. 
121  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  contour  of  land  and  sea-bottom.  In 
this  and  the  following  sections  the  dotted  parts  represent  coral  forma- 
tion. If  the  island  is  large  and  considerable  rivers  flow  into  the  sea, 
breaks  in  the  reef  platform  will   occur  opposite  the  mouths  of  the 

rivers,  the  corals 


fringing  reefs  no  islands  are  formed  by  the  action  of  waves,  but  only 
a  shore-addition  to  the  original  island,  as  shown  at  a  a  in  the  section. 
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Barriftr  BMfil. — In  tnan;  cases  besides  the  frin^ng  reef  there  is 
another  reef  surroanding  the  island  like  a  submarine  rampart  at  the 
distance  of  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.    As  the  reef  rises  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the   sea, 
its  position  ia  indi- 
cated by  a  snowy  gir- 
dle of  breakers  sur- 
rounding the  island 
at    a    dist&nce,  and 
^    .„  this  snowj  girdle  is 

gemmed  with  wave- 
formed  green  islets.  Within  this  girdle,  and  between  the  rampart  and 
the  island,  there  ia  a  ship-channel  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  deep  (Fig, 
122).  Through  breaks  in  the  coral  rampart  ships  enter  this  channel 
and  find  secure  harbor 
in  a  stormy  sea.  The 
section  Fig.  1S3  will 
give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  conformation  of 
bottom.    On  the  land-  '"' 

ward  side  of  the  coral  rampart  the  slope  of  the  bottom  is  gentle,  but 
on  the  seaward  side  it  is  rery  steep,  so  that  it  is  almost  unfathomable 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  reef. 

Cinmlar  Il«efb  or  Atolls.— These  are  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
reefs  of  the  Pacific.  In 
a  circular  reef  there  is 
no  volcanic  island  or 
other  visible  land  to 
which  the  reef  is  at- 
tached. Imagine  a  cir- 
^^  '^'  cular  line  of  breakers 

like  a  snow-wreath  on  the  sea,  indicating  a  circular  submarine  Hdge 
(the  coral  reef)  gemmed  as  before  with  wave- formed  islets ;  and  within 
the  circle  a  lagoon  of 

-  "■  J^ 


placid  water  twenty 
or  thirty  or  even 
sixty  *  fathoms  deep 
(Fig.  134).  It  is  a 
submarine  urn  stand- 
ing in  unfathomable 
water,  as  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  135.  Through  breaks  in  the  reef 
ships  enter  the  charmed  circle  and  find  safe  harbor.     By  means  of 
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soanding  it  is  found  that  on  the  interior 
of  the  bottom  is  very  gentle,  bat  on  the 
very  steep,  often  50°  to  60°,  and  sometimes 


or  lagoon  side  the  slope 
outer  or  seaward  side  is 
in  places  almost  perpen- 
dicoUr  to  Tery 
great       depth. 
Fig.   126   giyes 
ft      perspective 
view,  and  Fig. 
137,  a,  a  map 
view,     of      an 
atoll,     showing 
the       irregular 
circular  form  of 
the  reef  and  the 
little       islands 
which   gem  its 
surface. 
&uU  Atolls  and  LagoonlesB  Islanda. — Besides  the  atolls  already 
described,   there  are  others,  evidently  of   similar  origin,  hot  much 
smaller,  in  which  the  land  is  continuous.     Sometimes  the  continuous 
line  is  open  on  one   side 
(Fig.  127,b),  and  the  lagoon 
is  still  in  connection  with 
the  open   sea.     Sometimes 
the  circle  of  land  is  com- 
plete, and  the  lagoon  is  iso- 
lated   from   the   sea    (Fig. 
127,    c).      Sometimes    the 
lagoon  closes  up,  and  a  la- 
goonless  island  is  the  result 
(Fig.  137,  d).     These  dif- 
ferent forms  graduate  into 
one  another  and  into  the 
typical  atoU. 

Theories  of  Barrier  and  Circular  Reefs. 
Fringing  reefs  require  no  theory.  Corals  attach  themselves  to  the 
shore-line  because  they  find  there  the  depth  necessary  for  their  growth, 
and  they  extend  outward  until  they  are  limited  by  the  increasing 
depth.  But  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  explaining  barriers,  for  they 
seem  to  rise  from  water  too  deep  for  coral -grow  tb ;  and  the  difficulty 
becomes  still  greater  in  the  case  of  circular  reefs  or  atolls,  for  these 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  any  pre-existing  land,  but  to  grow  up 
from  an  unfathomable  bottom.    These  latter,  by  their  singularity  and 
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extreme  beauty,  have  always  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the 
wonder  of  Pacific  travelers;  and  to  their  explanation  theories  have 
been  principally  addressed. 

Crater  Theory. — This  theory  supposes  that  an  atoll  is  an  extinct 
submarine  volcano,  the  lagoon  being  the  crater  and  the  reef  the  lip  or 
margin  of  the  crater ;  that  corals  finding  on  this  circular  rim  the  con- 
ditions of  depth  necessary  for  their  growth,  occupy  and  build  upon  it 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  which,  of  course,  waves  finish  the  work 
by  beating  up  the  islets.  The  incredible  supposition  that  thousands  of 
these  volcanoes  should  have  come  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
yet  none  of  them  appear  above  the  surface,  is  not  necessary ;  for  we 
may  suppose  that  many  of  them  were  originally  above  the  surface, 
but,  being  composed  of  ashes  and  cinders,  have  been  washed  down  by 
the  waves.  In  1831  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
quickly  formed  an  island  of  cinders  and  ashes,  called  Graham's  Island. 
In  a  few  months  this  island  was  entirely  washed  away  by  the  waves, 
and  only  a  circular  submarine  bank  remained.  If  corals  grew  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  .circular  reef  should  not 
have  been  formed. 

Objeetiona — Even  in  its  most  plausible  form,  however,  this  theory 
is  very  improbable  as  a  general  explanation  of  atolls :  1.  The  great  size 
of  some  of  these  atolls — thirty,  sixty,  and  even  ninety  miles  in  diam- 
eter ;  and,  2.  The  high  angle  of  the  slope  of  these  submarine  mount- 
ains— 50^  to  60°  or  more — seems  inconsistent  with  their  volcanic  origin. 
3.  This  theory  offers  no  explanation  of  the  barrier  reefs,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  to  trace  every  stage  of  gradation  between  barriers  and  atolls, 
showing  that  they  are  due  to  similar  causes. 

Subsidence  Theory  of  Darwin. — This  theory  explains  not  only  atolls, 
but  also  barriers,  and  connects  both  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with 
fringing  reefs.  It  supposes  that  the  sea-bottom,  where  atolls  and 
barriers  occur,  has  been  for  ages  subsiding,  but  at  a  rate  not  greater 
than  the  upward  building  of  the  coral-ground ;  that  every  reef  com- 
mences as  a  fringing  reef,  but,  in  the  progress  of  subsidence,  was  con- 
verted first  into  a  barrier  and  finally  into  an  atoll.  For,  as  the  vol- 
canic island  went  down,  the  corals  would  build  upward  on  the  same 
spot ;  and  as  the  island  would  become  smaller  and  smaller^  and  the 
corals  would  grow  faster  on  the  outer  side  of  the  reef,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  the  breakers,  it  is  evident  that  the  reef  would  become 
separated  from  the  island  by  a  ship-channel,  and  thus  become  a  bar- 
rier. Finally,  when  the  island  disappears  entirely,  the  reef,  still  build- 
ing upward,  would  become  an  atoll.  These  changes  are  represented  in 
the  accompanying  section  (Fig.  128).  As  the  changes  are  relative, 
they  may  be  represented  either  by  the  land  sinking  or  the  sea-level  ris- 
ing ;  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  the  latter.    In  the  figure,  V  V 
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represents  the  sea-level  when  the  reef  was  a  fringe^  V  V  when  it  was  a 
barrier^  and  /  /  the  present  sea-level,  when  it  has  become  an  atoll.  The 
ship-channel  and  the  lagoon,  though  always  lower,  r\si^  pari  pcissu  with 
the  reef  proper.  This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  growth  of  placid- 
water  species  of  corals,  and  partly  of  the  drifting  of  coral  debris  from 
the  reef,  and  detritus  from  the  volcanic  island.  It  is  seen  that  the 
corals  do  not  build  a  vertical  wall,  and  therefore  that  the  atoll  is  always 
smaller  than  the  coast-line  of  the  original  island.    Consequently,  if  the 


subsidence  continues,  a  typical  atoll  is  changed  into  a  small  closed 
lagoon,  and,  finally,  into  a  lagoonless  island.  These,  therefore,  indicate 
the  deepest  subsidence. 

EvidenoeB. — 1.  This  theory  accounts  for  all  the  more  obvious  phe- 
nomena of  atolls,  such  as  their  irregular  circular  form,  their  size,  the 
steepness  of  their  outer  slopes,  etc.  2.  Every  stage  of  gradation  be- 
tween the  fringing  reef  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  atoll  on  the  other, 
has  been  traced  by  Dana,  strongly  suggesting  that  they  are  all  different 
stages  of  development  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  in  the  Pacific 
some  high  islands,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  pure  fringing  reef; 
others  in  which  the  reef  is  a  fringe  on  one  side  and  a  barrier  on  the 
other ;  others  in  which  the  barrier  is  one  mile,  two  miles,  five  miles, 
ten  miles,  twenty,  or  thirty  miles  distant ;  others  which  are  called 
atolls,  but  the  point  of  the  original  volcanic  island  is  still  visible  in 
the  middle  of  the  lagoon ;  others  which  are  perfect  atolls,  but,  by 
sounding,  the  head  of  the  drowned  volcanic  island  is  still  detectable. 
The  next  step  in  the  series  is  the  perfect  atoll,  then  the  small  atoll, 
and,  finally,  the  lagoonless  coral  island.  These  last  kinds  show  that 
the  original  island  has  gone  down  deeply.  3.  By  grappling-hooks 
dead  coral-trees  have  been  broken  off  and  brought  up  from  the 
ground  where  they  once  grew,  now  far  below  the  limiting  depth  of 
coral-growth.  The  evidence  of  subsidence  in  this  case  is  of  the 
same  kind  and  force  as  that  derived  from  the  submerged  forest- 
ground  (page  143).  The  corals  have  been  carried  below  their  depth 
and  drowned.  4.  The  remarkable  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of 
reefs  brought  to  light  by  Dana  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  this 
theory,  and  therefore  is  an  argument  in  its  favor.    In  the  middle  of 
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the  atoll  region  of  the  Pacific  there  is  a  blank  area^  2,000  miles  long 
and  1,000  or  more  miles  wide,  where  there  are  no  islands.  Next  about 
this  is  an  area  in  which  small  atolls  predominate ;  about  this  again  the 
region  of  ordinary  atolls ;  beyond  this  the  region  mostly  of  barriers, 
and  finally  of  fringes.  Now,  by  this  theory  this  distribution  is  thus 
explained :  The  sea- bottom  in  the  blank  area  has  gone  down  so  fast 
that  the  corals  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace,  and  have  therefore 
been  drowned,  and  left  no  monument  of  their  existence.  In  the  next 
region  the  corals  have  been  able  to  keep  within  living  distance  of  the 
surface,  but  the  original  islands  have  not  only  disappeared,  but  gone 
down  to  great  depths.  In  the  next  the  original  high  islands  have 
disappeared,  but  not  gone  down  so  deep  ;  in  the  next  they  have  sunk 
only  to  the  middle.  The  fringing  reefs  stand  on  the  margin  of  the 
sinking  area.  Outside  of  this  again  there  is  in  some  places  even  evi- 
dence of  upheaval  instead  of  subsidence.  Kaised  beaches  in  the  form 
of  fringing-reef  rocks  are  found  clinging  to  the  sides  of  high  islands 
many  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  5.  In  some  places  this  sub- 
sidence seems  to  be  still  in  progress.  On  certain  coral  islands  sacred 
structures  of  stone  made  by  the  natives  are  now  standing  in  water,  and 
the  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  devotees  are  now  passages  for  canoes 
(Dana).  According  to  this  view,  therefore,  an  atoll  is  the  site  of  a 
drowned  island. 

Hurray's  Theory. — Recently  serious  doubts  have  been  cast  on  Dar- 
win's subsidence  theory,  at  least  as  a  universal  explanation  of  barriers 
and  atolls.*  Mr.  Murray,  from  his  observations  during  the  voyage  of 
the  Challenger,  believes  that  barriers  and  atolls  may  be  explained  with- 
.out  subsidence  of  the  sea-floor.  An  outline  of  his  views  may  be  thus 
iBtated :  1.  Suppose  submarine  banks  formed  in  any  way,  either  (a)  built 
cip  by  accumulating  shells  of  successive  generations  of  marine  animals> 
until  within  the  reach  of  coral-growth ;  or  (b)  by  volcanic  cinder  cones 
entdoim  by  the  waves  so  as  to  form  suitable  banks.  2.  The  bank  thus 
formed,  taken  possession  of  by  corals,  is  built  up  to  the  sea-level,  and 
thus  forms  a  small  island.  3.  The  coral-growth  is  confined,  or  at  least 
most  rapid,  on  the  outer  margin,  because  exposed  to  the  action  of  .the 
sea.  Thus  arises  a  ring  with  blank  space  within.  4.  The  action  of 
waves  beats  these  rings  into  a  series  of  islets.  5.  Meanwhile  the  scour- 
ing action  of  currents  and  the  solvent  action  of  sea- water  scoops  out  the 
blank  area  into  a  more  or  less  deep  lagoon.  6.  The  action  of  waves 
.breaking  the  living  coral  and  the  reef -rocks  forms  a  debris-'pile  or  talus, 
\with  steep  outward  slope,  on  which  the  corals  continue  to  grow  sea- 

*  The  author  of  this  volume  believes  that  be  was  the  first  who  showed,  in  the  c^se  of 
Om  IFlirida  reefs,  how  barriers  may  be  formed  without  subsidence.  American  Joum^ 
of  Mcitw  and  Art,  vol  xxiii,  p.  46,  January,  186Y. 
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ward  into  deep  water.  Thus  the  coral  ring  oontinnes  to  spread, 
like  a  fairy  ring^  by  growing  seaward  in  every  direction  and  dying 
behind.  7.  According  to  Darwin,  atolls  grow  continually  sm^er; 
according  to  Murray,  they  grow  continually  larger.  According  to 
the  one,  the  lagoonless  idands  are  the  last  remnants  of  drowning 
islands;  according  to  the  other,  they  are  the  beginnings  of  new 
islands. 

Barriers  are  similarly  explained.  They  commence  as  fringes,  which 
grow  seaward  as  far  as  depth  will  allow.  Then  the  corals  die  near 
the  shore,  and  this  part  is  scoured  out  into  a  channel.  Meanwhile  the 
reef  extends  seaward  on  its  own  talus,  and  the  channel  is  pari  passu 
widened. 

Perhaps  the  chief  objection  to  Murray's  riews  is  the  depth  of  some 
lagoons  and  channels.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  solvent  and 
scouring  action  of  the  sea  should  extend  to  such  depth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  lagoons  are  more  apt  to  fill  up  than  to  deepen  unless  by 
subsidence. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  question  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  more  ways  than  one  in  which  barriers  and  atolls  may  be  formed, 
but  Darwin's  view  seems  still  to  hold  its  own  as  a  general,  though  not 
as  a  universal  theory. 

On  Darwin's  view,  of  course,  every  atoll  marks  the  site  of  a  sunken 
volcanic  island.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  make  some  esti- 
mates based  on  this  view. 

Area  of  Land  Lost. — Probably  several  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  habitable  high  land  has  been  lost  by  this  subsidence.  The 
actual  extent  of  atolls  known  is  at  least  50,000  square  miles.  But  this 
is  far  less  than  the  loss  of  high  land.  For — 1.  It  is  certain  that  the 
area  of  an  atoll  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  original  fringe  or  base 
of  the  original  high  island,  for  the  outer  wall  of  an  atoll  is  not  per- 
pendicular. The  contraction  continues  as  the  subsidence  progresses, 
until  small  atolls  or  only  lagoonless  islands  remain.  2.  An  immense 
lost  area  is  represented  by  the  space  between  harriers  and  their  high 
islands.  The  great  Australian  barrier  extends  along  that  coast  1,100 
miles,  at  an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  ship-channel  be- 
tween of  thirty  to  sixty  fathoms  deep.  This  single  barrier,  therefore, 
represents  a  lost  land -area  of  33,000  square  miles.  3.  In  the  blank 
area  already  spoken  of,  probably  many  islands  went  down,  and  left  no 
record  behind. 

The  large  amount  of  high  land  thus  lost  has  been  replaced  only 
to  a  small  extent  by  the  wave-formed  coral  islets  on  the  reefs. 

Amount  of  Vertioal  Subsidence. — The  amount  of  subsidence  may  be 
estimated  by  the  distance  of  barriers  from  their  high  islands,  or  by 
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Bonndings  off  atolls,  to  ascertain  the  height  of  these  coral  mounds, 
or  by  the  average  height  of  the  high  islands  of  the  Pacific.  1.  The 
average  slope  of  the  high  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  about  8^.  Now,  as- 
suming this  slope  (Fig.  129),  a  barrier,  dj  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
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would  be  3,700  feet  thick,  and  would  represent  a  subsidence  nearly  to 
that  extent  (Bad.  :  tan.  8^  : :  ad:  db);  a  distance  of  ten  miles  would 
represent  a  vertical  subsidence  of  7,400  feet  Many  barriers  are  at 
much  greater  distance.  2.  Off  KeeliAg  atoll,  6,600  feet,  a  line  of 
7,200  feet  found  no  bottom  (Darwin).  Near  other  atolls  a  depth  of 
3,000  feet  has  been  found  (Dana).  3.  The  average  height  of  the 
high  islands  of  the  Pacific  can  not  be  less  than  9,000  feet  (Dana) ; 
some  of  them  reach  nearly  14,000  feet.  It  is  very  improbable  that, 
among  the  hundreds  of  atolls  known,  not  one  of  their  high  islands 
should  have  reached  the  average  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  Yet  these 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  small  atolls  and 
lagoonless  islands,  and  more  especially  the  blank  area,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  have  disappeared  to  great  depths.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  extreme  subsidence  has  been  at 
least  9,000  feet  We  will  take  10,000  feet  as  the  most  probable  ex- 
treme subsidence. 

Bate  of  Subsidence. — The  rate  of  subsidence  may  have  been  to  any 
degree  less,  but  can  not  have  been  greater,  than  the  rate  of  coral 
ground-rising ;  for  otherwise  the  corals  would  have  been  carried  be- 
low their  depth  and  drowned.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
coral  ground-rising,  but  the  only  basis  of  such  estimate  is  the  rate  of 
coral-growth.  Of  the  observations  on  this  point  we  select  two,  one  of 
them  on  the  head-coral  (meandrina),  the  other  on  the  staghorn-coral 
(madrepore) : 

1.  On  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  the  Tortugas,  Florida,  meandrina 
commenced  to  grow,  and  in  fourteen  years  the  crust  had  become  only 
one  inch  thick.  Agassiz  takes  one  inch  in  eight  years  as  a  probable 
rate  under  favorable  circumstances.  This  would  be  one  foot  in  a  cen- 
tury. As  this  is  a  head-coral,  the  coral-growth  may  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  reef  ground-rising. 

2.  In  examining  the  reefs  about  the  Tortugas  in  the  winter  of  1851, 
an  extensive  grove  of  madrepore  was  found  in  the  comparatively  still 
water  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  reef,  in  which  the  thick-set  prongs 
had  grown,  year  after  year,  to  the  same  level,  and  were  successively 
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killed.  The  mean  level  of  the  water  here  is  lower  during  the  winter, 
by  about  a  foot,  than  during  the  summer.  The  falling  of  the  water 
annually  dips  this  grove  at  the  same  level.  Now  all  the  prongs  at 
this  level  were  dead  for  about  three  inches.  Evidently,  therefore,  this 
is  the  annual  growth  of  madrepore-prongs.*  But  in  branching  corals 
the  rate  of  point-growth  is  very  diiferent  from  the  rate  of  ground- 
rising.  If  all  the  points  of  a  madrepore  be  cut  off  three  inches,  then 
ground  into  powder,  and  the  powder  strewed  evenly  over  the  ground 
shaded  by  the  coral-tree,  the  elevation  thus  produced  would  correctly 
represent  the  annual  rate  of  reef  ground-rising  for  this  species.  A 
quarter  of  an  inch  would  probably  be  a  full  estimate.  This  would 
make  two  feet  for  a  century.  One  foot  to  two  feet  per  century  is, 
therefore,  probably  about  the  rate  at  which  coral  ground  rises.  As 
already  stated,  the  rate  of  subsidence  may  be  less,  but  can  not  be 
greater,  than  this. 

Time  involved. — At  this  rate  10,000  feet  of  vertical  subsidence  would 
require  500,000  to  1,000,000  years.  How  much  of  this  belongs  to  the 
present  geological  epoch  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Dead  corals,  indentical 
with  those  still  living  on  the  reefs,  have  been  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  250  feet,  but,  as  this  is  only  150  feet  below  the  limit  of  coral-growth, 
it  would  require  only  75  to  150  centuries.  The  process  probably  com- 
menced in  previous  geological  epochs,  and  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  is,  therefore,  an  admirable  example  of  geological  agen- 
cies still  at  work. 

Geological  Applioation. — The  facts  brought  out  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  of  great  importance  in  geology. 

1.  We  have  here  the  most  magnificent  example  of  subsidence  still 
in  progress.  The  subsiding  area  has  not  been  accurately  defined,  but 
it  probably  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intertropical  Pacific.  Ac- 
cording to  Dana,  estimated  by  the  atolls  alone,  it  is  6,000  miles  long 
and  2,000  miles  wide ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  also  barriers,  which 
are  equally  certain  evidences  of  subsidence,  it  extends  east  and  west 
from  the  extreme  of  the  Paumotu  group  on  the  one  side  to  the  Pelews 
on  the  other,  and  north  and  south  from  the  Hawaiian  group  to  the 
Feejees,  making  an  area  of  not  less  than  20,000,000  square  miles. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been,  as  a  correlative  of  this 
extensive  and  permajient  downward  movement,  an  equally  extensive 
permanent  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust  somewhere  else.  Dana  thinks 
its  correlative  is  found  in  the  extensive  elevations  of  the  Glacial  epoch, 
and  therefore  that  the  whole  work  was  accomplished  since  the  Ter- 
tiary.    But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  correlative  is  found  in  the 


*  See  full  account  of  these  observationB  in  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
ToL  X,  p.  84. 
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gradual  bodily  upheaval  of  the  whole  western  side  of  the  continent, 
especially  in  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  which  commenced  after  the 
Cretaceous. 

3.  We  have  here  the  formation  of  limeBtone  rocks  of  various  kinds 
going  OD  before  our  eyes  over  immense  areas  and  several  tboaaand  feet 
in  thickness,  and  we  learn  thus  that  limestones  are  of  organic  origin. 

3.  The  character  of  the  rocks  thus  formed  is  very  interesting  to 
the  geologist.     In  some  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  a  coarse 
conglomerate,  or  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  all  sizes  cemented 
together  {island-rock) ;  in  some  places  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  rounded 
granules  of  coralline  limestone  (coral-sand),  cemented  together  (shore- 
rock),  and  forraing  a  peculiar  oolitic  rock  (&>v  XiSov,  egg-slo?ie).     But 
the  larger  portion  of  the  reef  ground  is  a  fine  compact  limestone,  made 
up  of  comminuted  coralline  matter  (coral  7nud),  cemented  together 
(lagoon-rock).    This  fine  coral  mud  is  carried  by  waves  and  tides  into 
the  lagoon,  and  serves  to  raise  its  bottom :  it  Is  also  carried  by  currents 
and  distributed  widely  over  the  neighboring  sea-bottoms.     Soundings 
in  coral  seas  bring  up  everywhere  this  final  coral  mud,  showing  that 
compact  limestone  is   now  forming   over  wide  areas  in  coral  seaa. 
The     reef-rock,     as 
already    stated,   has 
been  found  clinging 
to  the  sides  of  high 
islands,  having  been 
elevated    many  feet 
above   sea-level;    in 
other     cases     atolls 
have    been   elevated 
350  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  reef-rock 
has    thus    been  ex- 
posed to  view.     In 

some  places  it  con-  *(^. 

tains  imbedded    re-  -^.^ 

mains  of  corals  and 
shells,  but  in  other 
parts  it  is   entirely  C--^'^^  * 

destitute      of       these     Fib.  lao  -M«p  of  Flnrids  wtth  lu  Ken  ind  Beefi :  a.  •pothem 
COBBI*  a'  heTB-  a"  living  net;  e.  Everglidee;  e',  abfuu  wsler; 
remains.  c,  >hip4liuinel;  a  S  S.  OnJt  Stntm. 

Reefs  of  Florida. 
The  reefs  of  Florida  deserve  a  brief  separate  notice,  both  because 
they  are  different  from  those  of  the  Pacific,  having  been  formed  under 
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different  conditionsy  and  becanse  they  are  mnch  more  eflBcient  agents 
in  land-making^  and  illnstrate  in  a  striking  manner  how  different 
agencies  co-operate  for  this  purpose.  The  process  has  been  accarately 
obseryed.  • 

Desoription  of  Florida. — Fig.  130  is  a  map  of  Florida,  with  its  reefs 
and  keys,  and  Fig.  131  is  a  section  along  the  line  N  S.  The  southern 
coast  (a  a)  is  ridge,  elevated  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  aboTe  the  sea-leyel, 
within  which  is  the  Everglades  (e)  an  extensive  fresh-water  swamp 
only  two  or  three  feet  above  sea-level,  and  dotted  over  with  small 
islands  called  hummocks.    Between  the  southern  coast  (a  a)  and  the 


Fig.  181.— Section  of  same  along  line  N  8.    Letters  indicate  the  same.    The  dotted  lines  show  anp- 

poeed  previooB  conditions. 

line  of  keys  {a!  a*)  the  water  (e')  is  very  shallow,  only  navigable  to 
smallest  fishing-craft,  and  dotted  over  with  small  low  mangrove  islands. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  in  fact,  forms  mud-flats  at  low  tide. 
Between  the  line  of  keys  (a'  a')  and  the  living  reef  (a"  a")  there  is  a 
ship-channel  (e")  five  to  six  fathoms  deep.  Outside  the  reef  (a"  a")  the 
bottom  slopes  rapidly  into  the  almost  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  Qulf 
Stream  ((^iSiS). 

General  Process  of  Formation.— Now,  Agassiz  *  has  proved  that 
not  only  the  living  reef  but  the  keys,  the  southern  coast,  and  the  pen- 
insula, certainly  as  far  north  as  the  north  shore  of  the  Everglades 
{d  d)y  and  probably  on  the  east  side  as  far  north  as  St  Augustine  {d')y 
have  been  formed  by  coral  agency.  The  evidence  of  this  important 
conclusion  is  that  the  rock  in  all  these  parts  is  identical  with  the  reef- 
rock  already  described,  and  with  what  is  even  now  forming  under  our 
eyes  on  the  living  reef  (a"  a").  It  is,  moreover,  almost  certain  that 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  has  been  progressively  elongated  by  the  for- 
mation of  successive  barrier  reefs,  one  outside  of  the  other,  from  the 

*  Go«8t  Surrey  Beport  for  1851,  p.  146  H  uq. 
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north  toward  the  south,  and  the  successive  filling  up  of  the  inter- 
vening ship-channels,  probably  by  coral  debris  from  the  reef  and 
sediments  from  the  mainland. 

MangroTe  Islands. — Mangrove-trees  co-operate  in  an  interesting 
manner  with  corals  in  the  process  of  land-formation.  These  trees 
form  dense  jungles  on  the  low,  muddy  shores  of  tropical  regions. 
They  are  very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Florida.  They  have  the  re- 
markable power  of  throwing  out  aerial  roots  from  their  trunks  and 
branches,  thus  forming  subordinate  connections  with  the  ground  or 
with  the«  bottom  of  shallow  water.  From  these  may  spring  other 
trunks,  which  throw  out  similar  roots,  etc.  Thus  an  inextricable  en- 
tanglement of  roots  and  branches  continues  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
actual  shore-line.  These  form  a  nidus  for  the  detention  of  sediments 
and  protect  them  from  the  action  of  waves ;  and  the  shore-line  thus 
steadily  advances. 

Florida  Beefis  oompared  with  other  Beefs. — ^In  comparing  the  reefs 

just  described  with  other  reefs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  are 
imique  in  two  respects. 

1.  No  other  reefs  continuously  make  land.  In  fringing  reefs  there 
is  a  small  accretion  about  the  shore-line  of  the  previously-existing 
land,  but  this  process  is  quickly  limited.  In  barriers  and  atolls, 
according  to  Darwin,  there  is  always  loss  of  land,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  which  is  recovered  by  coral  and  wave  agency.  But  under  these 
agencies  Florida  has  steadily  advanced  southward  more  than  100 
miles,  and  the  area  thus  added  to  the  continent  is  at  least  10,000  square 
miles.  It  seems  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  this,  except  by 
supposing  some  other  agency  at  work  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
growth  of  successive  reefs. 

Probable  Agency  of  the  Oulf  Stream. — There  is  no  evidence   of 

subsidence  on  the  coast  or  keys  of  Florida.  On  the  contrary,  the 
height  of  these  parts  is  precisely  the  usual  height  of  wave-formed 
islands,  although  no  longer  exposed  to  their  action.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  corals  must  have  built  upon  an  extensive  submarine 
bank,  produced  by  some  other  agency.  Furthermore,  since  the  reefs 
were  formed  successively  one  beyond  another,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  have  been  a  progressive  formation  of  this  bank  from  the  north 
toward  the  south.  The  dotted  lines  (Fig.  131)  show  successive  posi- 
tions of  the  bank  of  the  reefs. 

At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  bank  was  formed  and 
extended  by  mechanical  sediments  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
deposited  on  the  inner  side  of  its  curve ;  but  Alexander  Agassiz  has 
shown  that  the  sediments  are  more  probably  organic,  and  the  bank 
was  formed  partly  by  such  sediments  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
from  other  coral  banks  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but  mostly  built  up  in 
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situ  by  the  accumulation  of  shells  of  gnccesBive- generations  of  deep- 
sea  animals,  the  Gulf  Stream  bringing  only  the  conditions  of  rapid 
growth  in  the  form  of  warmth  and  abundant  food. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  four  or  five  different  agencies, 
viz. :  1.  The  Gulf  Stream  building  up  a  submarine  bank  to  the  dotted 
line  n'  »',  Fig.  131,  within  100  feet  of  the  surface;  3.  Then  corals 
building  up  to  the  surface;  3.  Then  waves  raising  it  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  above  the  surface;  4.  And,  finally,  debris  from  the  peninsula,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  reef  and  keys  on  the  other,  filling  up  the  inter- 
vening channels,  and  afterward  raising  the  level  of  the  swamps  or 
Everglades  thus  formed;  5.  In  this  last  process  the  mangrove-trees 
have  assisted. 

Ancxenl  Coral-Reefs. 
Ancient  reefs,  formed  from  polyp  corals  and  from  Bryozoa  or 
other  reef- builders,  are  found  in  the  rock  strata  of  former  geologic 
ages.     Fig.  ISlo  represents  a  section  of  an  ancient  Devonian  coral- 


Pie.  ISla.— Scctloa  of  Can]-B«f .  Alpeu.  Hich.  {iSUt  Orabwi). 

reef  in  Michigan,  and  Fig.  1316  is  n  photograph  of  a  reef,  chiefly 
constructed  of  Bryozoan  coral,  in  the  Clinton  (Silurian)  strata  of 
western  New  York. 

Crinoidal  Limestone. 
The  group  of  marine  animals  known  as  Crinoids  (Encrinites) , 
now  nearly  extinct,  lived  in  ancient  times  in  such  variety  and  numbers 
that  they  were  an  important  agent  in  limefitone  formation.  While 
not  producing  branching  masses  or  colonies,  like  the  corals,  yet  their 
bodies  consisted  so  largely  of  calcareous  plates  that  locally  they  were 
reef-builders.  Their  skeletons  seem  to  have  been  usually  added  to 
the  coral  debris,  but  not  infrequently  the  limestone  mass  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  crinoid  stems  and  plates. 

Molluscan  Limestone  and  Shell-Marl. 
When  living  in  immense  numbers  near  shore  and  on  submarine 
banks,  leaving  their  dead  shells  generation  after  generation,  the  mol- 
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luske  sometimes  form  pure  deposits  and  frequently  shelly  deposits 
mingled  with  sediments  from  other  sources.  When  exposed  to  the 
action  of  breakers  the  shells  may  be  broken  into  coarse  fragments, 
or  comminuted,  and  cemented  into  limestone.  Such  shell  limestone 
is  forming  to-day  on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  from  a 
bivalve  called  "  Coquina."    Buildings  at  St.  Augustine  are  constructed 


Fib.  1S1&— BectiOD  ol  Conl-Recr  in  NUgui  Oorge  (afler  C.  J.  Sarle). 

from  coquina  limestone.  When  shells  or  other  skeletons  are  reduced 
to  rounded  grains  the  rock  is  called  Oolite  (roe  stone).  (See  p.  442.) 
The  several  spei-ies  of  small  gasteropods  (snails)  which  live  in 
fresh  water  have  sometimes  flourished  in  such  multitudes  that  the 
decomposed  shells  form  white,  soft,  structureless  deposits,  often  many 
feet  in  depth,  called  shell-marl.  These  deposits  are  specially  well 
developed  in  the  glaciated  area,  in  swamp.f,  overlain  with  peat,  and 
representing  filled-up  lakes.  The  material  is  in  demand  as  a  con- 
stituent of  "  Portland  "  cement. 

NnmmuVdic  TAmestone. 

In  southern  Europe  and  northern  Africa  and  eaaiward  to  India 

are  limestone  rocks  of  vast  extent  and  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness, 

which  were  formed  from  the  tests  of  giant  Foraminifera  called  Num- 

muiites  (Latin,  nummulvs,  a  coin).     The  pyramids  of  Egjpt  are 
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partly  built  of  nnmmulitic  limestone,  a  Bpecitnen  of  which  is  the 
plinth  of  Cleopatra's  Needle,  in  Central  Park,  New  York  {see  pp. 
531,  532). 

Chalk. 
Belonging  to  the  same  animal  group  as  the  nummulites,  but  of 
microscopic  size,  are  the  shells  or  tests  which  form  the  greater  mass 
of  the  calcareous  ooze  of  the  deep  sea.  This  is  a  white,  sticky  ooze, 
composed  of  the  lime  shells  of  Foraminifera  (see  Fig.  132),  and  of 
microscopic  piants  (coccospheres).  Some  of  these  seem  to  he  living, 
or  recently  dead;  some  dead  and  empty,  hut  still  perfect;  but  most 
of  them  completely  disintegrated.  On  account  of  the  great  abun- 
dance of  one  form  of  foraminifera  this  soft,  white  mud  is  called 


Flo.  IK.-Shclls  nt  Livipg  Foraminl/tra  .■  a.  Orbalina  iinireria,  id  iu  perfccl  condition,  showing 
lh«  tubuUr  ep|ni.-a  wliicli  radiute  rroni  Ibc  Burtate  of  lh<:  Bliell :  6.  GMAgtHaa  baOoida.  in  lis 

bMn  hrolier  off  ;  c,  I'erlularia  tarlabilii ;  d.  Pentropllt  iilanat'ii :  r.  Jiolalla  coneamerata ;  /. 
CriileUariaivbaTaiaMa.  ¥\%.a  is  aftL-t  W;villeTbDmeoa  ;  thoolhcnui:  afler  WlillutUDn. 
All  the  flgarei  sn  greatly  cnlsrg^  (after  Nicholson). 

Globigerina  oo3e.  Mingled  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  cal- 
careous shells  are  others  of  Filica.  These  are  also  partly  animals 
(Radiolaria)  and  partly  plants  (Diatoms).  The  resemblance  of  this 
deep-sea  ooze,  in  both  chemicnl  and  hioloffic  characters,  to  the  chalk- 
beds  of  England  and  France  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  elialk  was 
formed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  not  necessarily  in  very  deep  ocean. 
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In  Kansas  and  Iowa  are  chalky  beds  of  the  same  nature  (see  pp.  487- 
488).  The  chalk  deposits  give  distinguishing  character  to  the  Cre« 
taceous  period  (Latin,  creta,  chalk),  which  was  a  time  of  remarkable 
development  of  the  minute  foraminifers  in  continental  seas,  as  the 
later  Eocene  time  was  of  the  giant  forms,  the  nummulites. 

Section  4. — Phosphate  Deposits. 

The  most  important  deposits  of  phosphatic  materials  are  the 
beds  of  Guano,  formed  from  the  excrements  of  birds  in  arid  regions, 
as  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  In  some  cases  leaching  has  concentrated  the 
soluble  salts  in  the  imderlying  rocks  as  calcium  phosphate.  Gxiano 
is  also  formed  in  caves,  by  bats. 

Some  limestones  consist  partly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  may 
be  concentrated  in  nodules.  Such  limestones  occur  in  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee.  The  nodules  are  sometimes 
gathered  into  stream  channels  from  the  weathered  rocks,  and  are 
known  as  "pebble  phosphate."  It  is  supposed  that  the  rock  phos- 
phate may  be  derived  from  the  shells  of  certain  brachiopods,  which 
are  largely  calcium  phosphate  instead  of  calcium  carbonate;  also 
from  the  tests  of  crustaceans,  and  possibly  to  some  extent  from  the 
bones  of  vertebrates. 

Section  5. — Siliceous  Deposits. 

Eeference  was  made  on  page  42  to  the  vast  areas  of  siliceous 
ooze  on  the  ocean  bottom,  derived  from  radiolarianfe  and  from  dia- 
toms. The  latter  also  abound  everywhere  in  fresh  waters,  cold  or  hot. 
The  beautiful  siliceous  skeletons  of  these  microscopic  algse  form 
deep  deposits  in  some  lakes.  In  Nevada,  for  example,  beds  are  found 
200  to  300  feet  thick,  of  the  white,  porous  diatomaceous  earth  called 
"  tripolite."  Diatoms  live  in  great  abundance  in  the  hot  springs  of 
California,  Nevada,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  temperatures  up 
to  185°  F.  Large  areas  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  buried  under 
several  feet  of  sinter  derived  from  diatoms.  See  pages  629-630  for 
a  further  account  of  ancient  deposits. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (p.  168)  that  the  calcareous  ooze  of 
the  sea-bottom  holds  some  siliceous  material.  The  indurated  ooze 
called  chalk  has  its  siliceous  content  gathered  into  concretions  or 
nodules  of  flint  This  is  derived  from  a  variety  of  silica-secreting 
organisms,  as  sponges,  radiolarians,  diatoms,  etc.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  limestones  should  contain  much  siliceous  matter, 
which  if  concentrated  is  known  as  chert  or  hornstone.  The  Cornifer- 
ous  limestone  is  so  called  from  its  characteristic  abundance  of  horn- 
stone  (Latin,  cornu,  horn). 


PART  IL 
STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY. 


Thus  far  we  have  studied  the  operation  of  geologic  forces  and 
agencies^  or  the  processes  and  principles  of  earth  dynamics.  We  now 
come  to  the  study  of  earth  structure,  or  the  effects  and  products  of 
geologic  forces  working  through  all  time.  Structural  geology  con- 
siders the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  form,  position,  and 
arrangements  of  rock  masses.  As  a  branch  of  geology  it  is  largely 
descriptive,  but  for  explanation  of  structure  the  dynamical  processes 
must  be  frequently  invoked. 


CHAPTER   I. 
GENERAL  FORM  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH. 

1.  Form  of  the  Earth, 

The  general  form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flat- 
tened at  the  poles,  or,  more  definitely,  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  on  the 
minor  axis.  The  polar  diameter  is  less  than  the  equatorial  diameter 
by  about  twenty-six  miles,  or  about  yj^j-  of  the  mean  diameter.*  The 
highest  mountains,  being  only  five  miles  high,  do  not  interfere  greatly 
with  the  general  form. 

This  form,  being  precisely  that  which  a  fluid  body  revolving  freely 
would  assume,  has  been  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicists  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  former  fluid  condition  of  the 
earth.  The  argument  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  A  fluid  body 
standing  still,  under  the  influence  only  of  its  own  molecular  or  gravi- 
tating forces,  would  assume  a  perfectly  spherical  form ;  but,  if  rotating, 
the  form  which  it  would  assume,  as  the  only  form  of  equilibrium,  is 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  shortest  diameter  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.     Now,  this  is  precisely  the  form  not  only  of  the 

*  More  exactly  t^^,  Philosophical  Magazine,  yoI.  x,  p.  121,  18S0. 
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earthy  bnt^  as  far  as  known,  of  all  the  planetary  bodies.  2.  In  an  ob- 
late spheroid  of  rotation  the  oblateness  increases  with  the  rapidity  of 
rotation.  Now,  Jupiter,  which  turns  on  its  axis  in  ten  hours,  is  much 
more  oblate  than  the  earth.  The  flattening  of  the  earth  is  only  about 
yj^  of  its  diameter,  while  that  of  Jupiter  is  about  ^.  3.  The  forms 
of  the  earth  and  of  Jupiter  agree  with  theoretical  calculation. 

The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  oblateness  of  the  earth  and  planets  only 
proves  that  they  have  assumed  their  form  under  the  influence  of  rota- 
tion— ^that  they  are  spheroids  of  rotation — ^but  not  that  they  have  ever 
been  in  a  fluid  condition.  For  since  a  rotating  body,  whatever  be  its 
form,  always  tends  to  assume  an  oblate  spheroid  form,  and  since  the 
materials  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  in  continual  motion,  being 
shifted  hither  and  thither  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  and 
aqueous  agencies,  it  is  evident  that  the  final  and  total  result  of  such 
motions  must  be  in  the  course  of  infinite  ages  to  bring  the  earth  to  the 
only  form  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating  body,  viz.,  an  oblate  spheroid. 
If,  for  example,  the  earth  were  a  rigid  sphere,  standing  still  and  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  then  set  rotating,  the  waters  would  gather  into 
an  equatorial  ocean,  and  the  land  be  left  as  polar  continents.  But  this 
condition  would  not  remain ;  for  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agencies,  if 
unopposed,  would  eventually  cut  down  the  polar  continents  and  de- 
posit them  as  sediments  in  the  equatorial  seas,  and  the  solid  earth  or 
Uthosphere  would  thus  become  an  oblate  spheroid. 

The  form  of  the  earth,  therefore,  must  not  be  assumed  as  demon- 
strative proof  of  original  fluid  condition,  since  a  similar  form  would 
be  produced  by  causes  now  in  operation  on  the  earth-surface,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  original  form  and  condition.  Moreover,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  exact  original  form,  however  determined,  can  not  have 
been  retained;  for  there  are  causes  in  operation  which  have  tended 
constantly  to  modify  it.  If  abrasion  can  produce,  it  can  also  modify 
the  form  of  the  earth.  If  the  form  of  the  earth  is  a  form  of  equilib- 
rium, then  a  change  in  the  rate  of  rotation  will  produce  a  change  in 
the  degree  of  oblateness  or  ellipticity.  Now,  if  the  earth  first  solidi- 
fied from  an  incandescent  liquid  condition,  it  had  a  certain  degree  of 
ellipticity  determined  by  its  rate  of  rotation ;  but  this  rate  of  rotation 
would  not  be  constant.  The  earth,  from  that  time  until  now,  would 
have  been  cooling  and  contracting;  and  contraction  would  tend  to 
accelerate  rotation  and  increase  ellipticity.  But,  also,  ever  since  an 
ocean  was  first  formed,  tides  have  been  formed  by  the  moon  and  the 
sun,  and  the  friction  of  the  dragging  tides  would  tend  to  retard  rota- 
tion and  decrease  ellipticity. 

Under  the  planetesimal  hypothesis  of  earth-genesis,  as  formulated 
by  Chamberlin  (see  p.  89),  the  two  factors  noted  above  as  directly 
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affecting  the  rate  of  rotation  and  indirectly  the  oblateness  of  the 
globe,  also  apply  after  the  earth  had  grown  to  such  size  that  its  gravi- 
tational attraction  was  competent  to  retain  an  atmosphere  and  form 
the  ocean.  Fluid  water  could  not  exist  on  the  earth  until  there  was 
sufficient  atmosphere  to  retain  the  sun  heat.  The  increase  in  size 
of  the  growing  earth  did  not  reduce  rotational  velocity  because  the 
added  material  contributed  its  due  proportion  of  momentum.  Under 
this  hypothesis  contraction  of  the  earth  is  a  greater  factor  than  under 
the  nebular  ll^pothesis,  while  tidal  friction  was  nothing  at  first,  but 
has  been  an  increasing  factor  with  the  growth  of  the  ocean.  Under 
either  hypothesis  contractional  acceleration  may  have  prevailed  at 
first,  tending  to  increase  the  oblateness,  but  now  tidal  retardation 
probably  prevails,  thus  reducing  the  ellipticity.  Geologically  this  is 
not  an  important  effect. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  not  a  true  or  perfect  spheroid.  Geo- 
detic studies  indicate  that  it  is  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  while 
pendulum  experiments  show  that  the  density  is  not  uniform.  These 
facts  favor  the  planetesimal  hypothesis. 

2.  Density  of  the  Earth. 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  several  inde- 
pendent methods,  is  about  5'6.  The  density  of  the  materials  of  the 
earth-surface,  leaving  out  water,  is  only  about  2*5.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  density  of  the  central  portions  must  be  much 
more  than  5-6.  This  great  interior  density  may  be  the  result — 1.  Of 
a  difference  of  material.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  surface  of  the 

earth  has  become  oxidized  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  at  great  depths  the  earth 
may  consist  largely  of  metallic  masses.     Or  the 
great  interior  density  may  be  the  result. — 2.  Of 
condensation  by  the  immense  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  mass.     In  either  case  the  ten- 
dency of  increasing  heat  would  be  to  diminish 
the  increasing  density.     But  how  much  of  the 
greater  density  is  due  to  difference  of  material, 
and  how  much  to  increasing  pressure,  and  how 
Pio.  138— Diagram  iiinstra.    niuch  theso  are  Counterbalanced  by  expansion 
Sr°fme^aX""*^*°"*"   due  to  increasing  heat,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. 
The  increase  of  density  has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  assumed  to 
follow  an  arithmetical  law.    Under  this  condition  a  density  equal  to  the 
mean  density  would  be  found  at  i  radius  from  the  surface,  and  taking 
the  surface  density  at  2*5,  and  the  mean  density  at  5*6,  the  central 
density  would  be  nearly  15.    In  the  diagram  (Fig.  133),  if  a  c  = 
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radius,  the    ordinate  ax^ surface    density  =  2*5,  and    d  y  =  mean 
density  =  5*6,  then  c  Zy  the  central  density,  will  be  =  14*9. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  result  (Plana's)  is  unreliable. 

3.  The  Crust  of  the  Earth. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  differs  greatly  in  many  re- 
spects from  its  interior,  and  therefore  the  exterior  portion  may  very 
properly  be  termed  a  crust.  It  is  a  cool  crust,  covering  an  incandescent 
interior ;  a  stratified  crust,  covering  an  unstratified  interior ;  probably 
an  oxidized  crust,  covering  an  unoxidized  interior ;  and  many  suppose 
a  solid  crust,  covering  a  liquid  interior.  This  last  idea,  although  very 
doubtful  (p.  86),  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  term  crust.  The  term, 
however,  is  used  by  all  geologists,  without  reference  to  any  theory 
of  interior  condition,  and  only  to  express  that  portion  of  the  exterior 
which  is  subject  to  human  observation.  The  thickness  which  is  ex- 
posed to  inspection  is  about  ten  to  twenty  miles. 

Means  of  Geologio&l  Observation.— The  means  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  inspect  the  earth  below  its  immediate  surface  are :  1.  Arti- 
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ficial  sections^  such  as  mines,  artesian  wells,  etc.  These,  however,  pene- 
trate only  to  the  insignificant  depth  of  half  a  mile,  or  rarely  of  a  mile 
(p.  76).  2.  Natural  sections^  such  as  cliffs,  ravines,  cafions,  etc.  These, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  17),  sometimes  penetrate  5,000  to  6,000 
feet.  3.  Folding,  and  subsequent  erosion  of  the  crust,  by  which  strata 
from  great  depths  have  their  edges  exposed.  Thus,  in  passing  along  the 
surface  from  8  to  a  (Fig.  134),  lower  and  lower  rocks  are  successively 
brought  under  inspection.  The  dotted  lines  show  how  much  has  been 
cut  away,  and  therefore  the  depth  of  strata  exposed.  In  this  way  often 
ten  miles  depth  of  strata  are  brought  into  view.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  important  means  of  observation;  without  it  the  study  of 
geology  would  be  almost  impossible.  4.  Volcanoes  bring  up  to  the 
surface  materials  from  unknown  but  probably  very  great  depths. 

Ten  miles  seems  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  earth's  radius, 
being  in  fact  equivalent  to  less  than  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  a  globe 
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two  feet  in  diameter.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  insufficient  basifl 
for  a  science  of  the  earth.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  only  this 
crust  has  been  inhabited  by  animals  and  plants — on  this  crust  only 
have  operated  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  organic  agencies — and  there- 
fore on  this  insignificant  crust  have  been  recorded  all  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

4.   General  Surface  Configuration  of  the  Earth. 

Tlie  surface  inequalities  of  the  solid  earth  or  lithosphere  are  of  two 
general  kinds,  which  may  be  called  greater  and  lesser.  The  one  is 
due  to  interior  J  the  other  to  exterior  causes ;  the  one  to  igneous^  the 
other  to  aqueous  or  erosive  agencies.  The  lesser  inequalities  we  will 
treat  under  the  head  of  forms  of  sculpture  (p.  278).  Our  discussion 
now  is  limited  to  the  greater.  Again,  these  are  of  two  orders  of  great- 
ness, viz.,  those  which  constitute  land-masses  and  ocean  basinSy  and 
those  which  constitute  mountain-ranges  and  intervening  valleys. 
These  latter  we  shall  treat  fully  hereafter  (p.  260) ;  we  are  therefore 
specially  concerned  now  with  the  former. 

Nearly  three  quarters  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
by  the  ocean.*  The  mean  height  of  the  continents,  according  to  the 
most  recent  results,  is  as  follows :  Europe,  984  feet ;  Asia  and  Africa, 
1,640  feet;  America,  North  and  South,  1,083  feet;  Australia,  820  feet. 
The  mean  height  of  all  land  is  given  as  about  1,378  feetf  These 
figures  are  considerably  greater  than  those  given  by  Humboldt  and 
heretofore  adopted. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  probably  12,000  to  15,000  feet 
(Thompson).  There  is  probably  water  enough  in  the  ocean,  if  the 
inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  were  removed,  to  cover  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  about  two  miles. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea-level  is  five  miles, 
and  the  extreme  depth  of  the  ocean  is  at  least  as  much.  The  extreme 
relief  of  the  lithosphere  is  therefore  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

Cause  of  Land-Sur&oes  and  SearBottoms.— -The  discarded  idea  among 
geologists  as  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  earth  has  been  that  the 
earth  is  still  essentially  a  liquid  mass,  covered  by  a  solid  shell  of  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  miles  in  thickness;  and  that  the  great  inequalities, 
constituting  land -surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms,  are  produced  by  the  up- 
bending  and  down-bending  of  this  crust  into  convex  and  concave 
arches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  135.  The  clear  statement  of  this  view  is 
sufficient  to  refute  it ;  for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  arches  with 
which  we  are  here  dealing  have  a  span  of  nearly  a  semi-circumference 


♦  Land  :  water  : :  1  :  2-68  (Wagner,  1896). 

t  Eriimmel,  American  Naturalist,  vol.  ziii,  p.  464, 1879.    More  recent  estimateB  make 
it  a  Uttle  over  2,000  feet.-— Jour.  Geol.,  vol  i,  p.  422, 1893. 
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of  the  earth,  it  becomes  evident  that  no  such  arch,  either  aboye  or  below 
the  mean  level,  could  sustain  itself  for  a  moment:  for  the  pressure 
would  be  thirty 
times  the  crush- 
ing strength  of 
steel  and  500 
times  the  crushing 

strength  of  granite.*  The  only  condition  under  which  such  inequali- 
ties could  sustain  themselves  on  a  supporting  liquid  is  the  exist- 
ence of  inequalities  on  the  under  surface  of  the  crust  next  the  liquid, 
similar  to  those  on  the  upper  surface,  but  in  reverse,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  136.  And  these  lower  or  under-surface  inequalities  would  have 
to  be  repeated  not  only  for  the  largest  inequalities,  viz.,  continental 
surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms,  but  also  for  great  mountain  plateaus. 
And  thus  the  hypothesis  seems  to  break  down  with  the  weight  of  its 
own  assumption.! 

Besides,  we  have  already  given  good  reasons  (pages  87  and  88)  for  be- 
lieving that  the  earth  is  substantially  solid.  Upon  the  hypothesis  of  a 
substantially  solid  earth,  we  explain  the  great  inequalities  constituting 
continental  surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms  by  unequal  radial  contraction 
of  the  earth. 

According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  the  earth  was  at  one  time  an  in- 
candescent liquid  globe.  It  then  cooled  to  a  substantial  solid,  although 
probably  with  a  sub-crust  layer  underlying  large  areas  of  the  solid 

crust,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from 
the  solid  nucleus. 
When  first  solidi- 

Fie.  iaO.-DlAgnm  illiutnttng  Uie  CanditioM  of  EqnUlbrinm  of  ft  Solid    fi^A     j\.q      earth 

CniBt  on  ft  Liquid  Interior. 

was  doubtless  a 
regular  oblate  spheroidy  and,  when  sufficiently  cool  to  allow  condensa- 
tion of  aqueous  vapor,  covered  with  a  universal  ocean.  By  continued 
cooling  it  gradually  contracted,  and  if  the  rate  of  cooling  and  contrac- 
tion had  been  equal  in  all  parts  of  the  surface  it  would  have  retained 
its  regular  spheroid  form.  But,  without  perfect  homogeneity  of  com- 
position and  equality  of  conductivity  and  of  coefficient  of  contraction 
in  all  parts  (which  is  extremely  improbable),  such  equality  of  cooling 
and  contraction  would  be  impossible.  Some  parts,  therefore,  cooled 
and  contracted  toward  the  center  more  rapidly  than  others.  These 
more  rapidly  contracting  areas  would  form  hollows  and  the  less  rap- 

*  Woodward,  Sdence,  1,  104,  1896. 

t  It  has  been  ahown  by  O.  H.  Darwin  that  the  great  inequalities  of  the  earth*s  surface 
Qoold  not  be  sustained  unless  the  earth  be  as  rigid  as  granite  for  a  depth  of  1,000  miles. 
— Proceeding  of  the  Boyal  Society,  June,  1881. 
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idly  contracting  areas  protuberances.  The  waters  would  be  gathered 
in  the  hollows  and  form  oceans,  while  the  protuberances  would  be- 
come continents.  In  other  words,  oceanic  basin  and  land-masses 
are  the  result  of  slight  distortion  of  the  regular  spheroid  by  unequal 
radial  contraction.  This  is  evidently  a  true  cause ;  and,  when  we  con- 
sider the  smallness  of  these  inequalities  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  earth,  it  will  seem  a  sufficient  cause.  The  mean  inequality  of 
the  kind  we  are  now  considering  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  This 
in  a  globe  of  two  feet  in.  diameter  would  be  less  than  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  an  inch — an  amount  that  would  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
If  a  globe  of  clay  or  of  stone  of  this  size  were  heated  to  incandescence 
and  in  this  condition  ground  to  a  true  sphere  and  then  allowed  to 
cool,  it  is  probable  that  the  inequality  would  be  as  great  as  or  greater 
than  the  above.* 

It  is  only  the  greatest  inequalities,  viz.,  land-surfaces  and  sea-bot- 
toms, which  we  account  for  in  this  way.  Mountain-chains  are  certainly 
formed  by  a  different  process,  which  we  will  discuss  under  that  head 
(p.  260) ;  and  it  is  even  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  causes 
which  operate  to  produce  mountain-chains  may  also  produce  these 
greatest  inequalities. 

The  continuance  of  these  causes  would  tend  constantly  to  increase 
the  extent  and  height  of  the  land,  and  to  increase  the  depth,  but  dimin- 
ish the  extent  of  the  sea.  This,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  the 
fact,  during  the  history  of  the  earth,  as  will  be  shown  in  Part  III. 
Nevertheless,  local  causes,  both  aqueous  and  igneous,  as  already  shown 
in  Part  I,  have  greatly  modified  the  general  contour,  both  map  and 
profile,  given  by  secular  contraction. 

Sub-ocean  Crust  is  denser. — Or,  again :  the  same  result  would  follow 
even  if  there  were  no  difference  of  conductivity,  but  only  of  density  over 
large  areas.  For  in  so  large  a  globe  as  the  earth— unless  preternatu- 
rally  rigid — such  large  areas  must  be  in  a  state  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
(Isostasy).  The  denser  areas  must  sink  and  form  the  ocean-bottoms 
and  the  lighter  areas  rise  into  continental  surfaces.  But  since  denser 
areas  are  also  probably  more  conductive,  and  therefore  cool  faster,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  causes  would  co-operate.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  inevitable  that  ocean-bottoms  are  lower  because,  and  in  pro- 
portion as,  the  sub-ocean  matter  is  denser,  and  continents  are  higher 
because,  and  in  proportion  as,  the  sub-continent  matter  is  lighter. 

♦  Under  the  planetesimal  hypothesis  (see  pp.  89,  171)  the  greater  inequalities  of  the 
earth's  surface  were  initiated  by  the  irregular  accretion  and  unequal  density  of  the  grow- 
ing spheroid ;  but  subsequent  eifects  of  gravitational  attraction  and  unequal  contraction 
tended  to  preserve  and  accentuate  the  primal  inequalities.  It  should  be  understood  that 
according  to  this  theory  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  is  the  effect  of  the  contraction  and 
not,  as  in  the  nebular  theory,  the  indirect  cause. 
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Most  careful  recent  grayity  determinations  across  the  American  Conti- 
nent have  confirmed  these  yiews.* 

Laws  of  Continental  Form. — That  the  general  contour  of  continents 
and  sea-bottoms  has  been  determined  by  some  general  cause,  such  as 
secular  contraction,  affecting  the  whole  earth,  is  further  shown  by  the 
laws  of  continental  form.    The  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows : 

1.  Continents  consist  of  a  great  interior  basin,  bordered  by  elevated 
coast-chain  rims.  This  typical  form  is  most  conspicuously  seen  in 
North  and  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Europe-Asia  is 
more  irregular,  and  therefore  the  typical  form  is  less  distinct.  We 
give  in  Fig.  137,  A  and  B^  an  east-and-west  section  of  North  America 


Fie.  187.—^,  section  across  North  America;  J},  section  across  Australia  (after  Gayot). 

and  of  Australia,  as  typical  examples  of  continental  structure. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  world,  e.  g.,  the  Nile',  Mississippi,  Amazon, 
La  Plata,  etc.,  drain  these  interior  continental  basins. 

2.  In  each  continent  the  greatest  range  of  mountains  faces  the 
greatest  oc6an.  Thus  in  America  the  greatest  range  is  on  the  west, 
facing  the  Pacific ;  while  in  Africa  the  greatest  range  is  on  the  east, 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Asia  the  Himalayas  face  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  the  Altai  face  the  Polar  Sea.  In  Australia  the  greatest 
range  is  to  the  east,  facing  the  Pacific. 

3.  The  greatest  ranges  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  and 
most  complex  foldings  of  the  strata,  and  are  the  seats  of  the  greatest 
metamorphism  (p.  230)  and  the  greatest  volcanic  activity. 

4.  The  outlines  of  the  present  continents  have  been  sketched  in  the 
earliest  geological  times,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  and  per- 
fected in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the 
North  American  Continent  this  will  be  shown  in  Part  III. 

The  cause  of  some  of  these  laws  will  be  discussed  under  the  head 
of  Mountain-Chains. 

Rocks. 

•   In  geology  the  term  rock  is  used  to  signify  any  material  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  the  earth,  whether  hard  or  soft.    Thus,  a  bed  of 


*Patiiam  and  GUbert,  Bull.  PhiL  Soc,  Wash.,  Ko.  18,  p.  81,  1896. 
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sand  or  clay  is  no  less  a  rock  than  the  hardest  granite.  In  fact,  it  ia 
impoBBible  to  draw  any  scientific  distinction  founded  upon  hardnees 
alone,  ae  this  is  a  variable  condition,  without  exact  relation  to  either 
genesis  or  compoaition.  Calcareous  rock  of  the  same  origin  may  be 
either  coral  sand,  or  hard  limestone,  or  crystallized  marble ;  all  sand- 
stoneB  originate  as  loose  sands  and  are  found  in  all  stages  of  consoli- 
dation ;  argillaceous  beds  may  be  clay,  or  shale,  or  slate.  The  same 
volcanic  materials  may  be  stony,  glassy,  acoriaceous,  or  loose  sand. 

GlaBBOBOfRookB. — All  rocks  are  divided  into  two  great  classes, viz., 
stratified  or  clastic  rocks  and  unstraiified  rocks.  Stratified  rocks  are 
more  or  less  consolidated  sediments,  and  are  usually,  therefore,  more 
or  less  earthy  in  structure  and  of  aqueous  and  eolian  origin.  TTnstrat- 
ified  rocks  have  been  more  or  less  completely  fused,  and  therefore  are 
crystalline  in  structure  and  of  igneovs  origin. 


CHAPTER  II. 

stratified  os  bedimbntary  r0cs8. 
Section  1. — Kinds,  Stedctdee,  and  Position. 

Stntifie&tioil. — Stratified  rocks  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  separated  by  parallel  division-planeB  into  larger  sheet-like 
masses  called  strata,  and  these  into  smaller  layers  or  beds,  and  these 
again  into  still  smaller  lamina. 
These  terms  are  purely  relative, 
and    are    therefore     somewhat 
loosely  used.     Usually,  however, 
the  term  stratum  refers  to  the 
mineralogical     character ;     the 
term  layer  to  subdivisions  of  a 
stratum  distinguishable  by  dif- 
ference of  color  or  fineness;  and 
the  term  lamina  to  those  small- 
est subdivisions,  evidently  pro- 
j"ii°nm«t^^    <i"ced  by  the  sorting  power  of 
water.     For  instance,  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  we  have  three  strata  of  sandstone,  clay,  and  limestone,  each 
divisible  into  two  layers  differing  in  fineness  or  compactness  of  the 
material,  and  all  finely  laminated  by  the  sorting  power  of  water.     The 
lamination,  however,  ia  not  represented,  esoept  in  the  clay  stratum,  sh. 
There  is  another  structure  represented  in  the  figure — viz.,  the  cross 
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fractures  or  joints.  These,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  stratified  rocks, 
and  will  be  discussed  at  another  time. 

Extent  and  Thioknesa.— Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  sea-bottom,  are  coyered  with 
stratified  rocks.  Eyen  where  these  are  wanting  it  is  because  they 
haye  been  removed  by  erosion  or  else  covered  up  and  concealed  by 
fused  matter  outpoured  on  the  surface.  This  proves  that  every  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  at  some  time  covered  with  water. 
The  extreme  thickness  of  stratified  rocks  is  certainly  not  less  than 
twenty  miles ;  the  average  thickness  is  probably  several  miles. 

Kinds  of  Stratifled  Books.— Stratified  rocks  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
their  mixtures,  viz.,  arenaceous  or  sand  rocks,  argillaceous  or  clay 
rocks,  and  calcareous  or  lime  rocks.  Arenaceous  rocks,  in  their  inco- 
herent state,  are  sand^  gravely  shingle^  rubble^  etc.,  and  in  their  com- 
pacted state  and  sandstones^  gritstones^  conglomerates^  and  breccias. 
Conglomerates  are  composed  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  breccias  of  angu- 
lar fragments  cemented  together.  Argillaceous  rocks,  in  their  inco- 
herent states,  are  muds  and  clays ;  partially  consolidated  and  finely 
laminated  they  form  shales^  and  thoroughly  consolidated  they  form 
slates.  Calcareous  rocks  are  chalky  limestonSy  and  marble.  They  are 
seldom  in  an  incoherent  state,  except  as  chalk. 

These  different  kinds  of  rocks  graduate  into  each  other  through 
intermediate  shades.  Thus  we  may  have  argillaceous  sandstones^  cal- 
careous sandstones^  and  calcareous  shales  or  marls. 

The  most  important  points  connected  with  stratified  rocks  we  will 
now,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  bring  out  in  the  form  of  distinct 
propositions.  On  these  propositions  is  based  nearly  the  whole  of  geo- 
logical reasoning. 

I.  Stratified  Rooks  are  more  or  less  Consolidated  Sediments.— The 

evidence  of  this  fundamental  proposition  is  abundant  and  conclusive. 
1.  Beds  of  mud,  clay,  or  sand,  as  already  stated,  may  often  be  traced 
by  insensible  gradations  into  shales  and  sandstones.  2.  In  many  places 
the  process  of  consolidation  is  now  going  on  before  our  eyes.  This  is 
most  conspicuous  in  sediments  deposited  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers 
whose  waters  contain  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  or  on 
the  coasts  of  seas  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Bhine  are  now  consolidating  into  hard  stone  (p.  84),  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Cuba,  and  on  coral  coasts  generally,  com- 
minuted shells  and  corals  are  quickly  cemented  into  solid  rock  (p.  163). 
3.  All  kinds  of  lamination  produced  by  the  sorting  power  of  water 
which  has  been  observed  in  sediments,  have  also  been  observed  in 
stratified  rocks.  4.  Sti*atified  rocks  contain  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants,  precisely  as  the  stratified  mud  of  our  present  rivers  contains 
river-shells,  our  present  beaches  sea-shells,  or  the  mud  of  our  swamps 
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the  bones  of  our  higher  animals  drifted  from  the  high  lands.  5.  Im- 
pressions of  yarious  kinds,  such  as  ripple-marks,  rain-prints,  footprints, 
etc.,  evidently  formed  when  the  rock  was  in  the  condition  of  soft  mud, 
complete  the  proof.  It  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain  that 
stratified  rocks  are  sediments.  Arenacious  and  argillaceous  rocks  are 
the  debris  of  eroded  land,  and  are  therefore  called  mechanical  sedi- 
ments or  fragmental  rocks.  Limestones  are  either  chemical  deposits 
in  lakes  and  seas,  or  are  the  comminuted  remains  of  organisms.  They 
are  therefore  either  chemical  or  organic  sediments.  Conglomerates, 
grits,  and  sandstones,  indicate  violent  action;  shales  and  clays  quiet 
action  in  sheltered  spots.  Limestones  are  sometimes  produced  by  vio- 
lent action — e.  g.,  coral  breccia — sometimes  very  quiet  action,  as  in 
deep-sea  deposits. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  4)  that  rocks  under  atmospheric  agen- 
cies are  disintegrated  into  soils,  and  these  soils  are  carried  by  rivers 
and  deposited  as  sediments  in  lakes  and  seas.  Now  we  see  that  these 
sediments  are  again  in  the  course  of  time  consolidated  into  rocks,  to  be 
again  raised  by  igneous  agencies  into  land,  and  again  disintegrated  into 
soils,  and  redeposited  as  sediments.  Thus  the  same  material  has  been 
in  some  cases  worked  over  many  times  in  an  ever-recurring  cycle. 
This  is  another  illustration  of  the  great  law  of  circulation,  so  universal 
in  Nature. 

Cause  of  Consolidation. — ^The  consolidation  of  sediments  into  rocks 
in  many  cases  is  due  to  some  cementing  material,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  or  oxide  of  iron,  present  in  percolating  waters.  In  such 
cases  the  consolidation  often  takes  place  rapidly.  In  other  cases  it  is 
due  to  long-continued  heavy  pressure^  and  in  still  others  to  long-con- 
tinned^  though  not  necessarily  very  great,  elevation  of  temperature  in 
presence  of  water.  In  these  cases  the  process  is  very  slow,  and  there- 
fore it  has  not  progressed  greatly  in  the  more  recent  rocks. 

n.  stratified  Bocks  have  been  gradually  deposited.~The  following 

facts  show  that  in  many  cases  rocks  have  been  deposited  with  extreme 
slowness :  1.  Shales  are  often  found  the  lamination  of  which  is  beau- 
tifully distinct  and  yet  each  lamina  no  thicker  than  cardboard.  Now, 
each  lamina  was  separately  formed  by  alternating  conditions,  such  as 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  or  the  flood  and  fall  of  river.  2.  Again,  on  the 
interior  of  imbedded  shells  of  mollusca,  or  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shells  of  sea-urchins  deprived  of  their  spines^  are  often  found  attached 
other  shells,  as  shown  in  the  following  figures.  Now,  these  shells  must 
have  been  dead,  hut  not  yet  covered  with  deposit  during  the  whole  time 
the  attached  shell  was  growing.  As  a  general  rule,  in  fragmental  rocks 
the  finest  materials,  such  as  clay  and  mud,  have  been  deposited  very 
slowly,  while  coarse  materials,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  have 
been  deposited  rapidly.    Limestones,  being  generally  formed  by  the 
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acCDmaUtioa  of  the   calcareous  remuns  of  BncceBaive  generatioDB  of 
orgaDiBms,  living  and  dying  on  the  same  spot,  must  have  accnmulatod 
with  extreme  slowness.    The  same  is  true  of 
inf  asorial  earths. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  stratified  rocks  were  formed  in  pre- 
Tions  epochs  by  the  regular  operation  of 
agents  similar  to  those  in  operation  at  pres- 
ent, and  not  by  irregtUar  or  cataclysmic 
action,  as  supposed  by  the  older  geologists. 


Fis.  Its.— Serpali 
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Thns,  ccBleris  paribus,  the  thickness  of  a  rock  may  be  taken  as  a  mde 
measnre  of  the  time  consumed  in  its  formation. 

in.  Stratified  Rooks  were  ori£:inally  nearlr  hoiizontal.— The  hori- 
zontal position  is  naturally  assumed  by  all  sediments  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  When,  therefore,  we  find  strata  highly  inclined  or 
folded,  we  conclude  that  their  position  has  been  subsequently  changed. 
It  most  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  planes  which  separate  strata 
were  originally  perfectly  horizontal,  or  that  the  strata  themselves  were 
of  unvarying  thickness,  and  laid  atop  of  each  other  like  the  sheets  of  a 
ream  of  paper.  On  the  contrary,  each  stratum,  when  first  deposited, 
must  be  regarded  aa  a  widely-expanded  cake,  thickest  in  the  middle 
and  thinning  out  at  the  edges,  and  interlapping  there  with  other  simi- 
lar cakes.     Fig.  141  is  a  diagram  showing  the  mode  of  interlapping. 


Fia.  14L— Diagnm  abowliig  Tblnning  ont  of  Bedi:  n,  B>iidetan«ind  conglomentca;  b,  UnuMoMa. 

The  extent  of  these  cakes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material. 
In  fine  materials  strata  assume  the  form  of  extensive  thin  sheets,  while 
coarse  materials  thin  out  more  rapidly,  and  are  therefore  more  local. 

The  most  important  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  original  hori- 
iontalitv  is  the  phenomenon  of  oUique  lamination  or  cross  bedding. 
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This  kind  of  luniuation  ia  formed  by  rapid,  shifting  onrrents,  bearing 

abundance  of  coarse  materials,  or  b;  chafing  of  wares  on  an  exposed 
^ ^^^==;^^^:^  beach.  Many  examples  of  similar  lami- 
nation are  fonnd  in  rocks  of  prerioDS 
epochs.  Figs.  113  and  143  represent 
such  examples.  In  some  cases  cross 
bedding  may  be  mistaken  for  highly- 
inclined  strata;  careful  examiuation, 
however,  will  show  that  the  strata 
are  not  parallel  with  the  laminn.    The 

strata  were  originally  (and  in  the  coses  represented  in  the  figures  are 

still)  horizontal,  while  the  lamins  are  oblique. 


lHddlD«. 
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Elevsted,  Inollned,  and  Folded  Strata. — We  may  assume  with  con- 
fidence that  stratified  rocks  were  deposited  as  sediments  at  the  bottom 


r-^ 


of  water  and  in  a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  position.    But  we  do 
not  now  find  them  usually  in  this  condition,  place,  or  position.    Some- 
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times,  iDdeed,  they  are  still  soft,  but  usually  stony ;  sometimes  in  the 
vicinity  o(  water,  bnt  oftener  far  in  the  interior  of  continents  and  high 
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np  the  slopes  of  mountains,  sometimes  they  are  still  konzontal  tbongh 
elevated  (Fig  144) ,  but  often,  especially  m  mountain  regions,  we  find 


Fia.  14T.— ContoiMd  Strata  {from  LogaD). 

them  tilted  at   all  angles,  folded,  contorted  (Fig.  145),  overturned, 
broken,  and  slipped,  so  that  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  determine  their 


Pis.  148.— SectloD  ot  Appalachlao  ChalD. 

original  order  of  superposition.     Again,  in  folded  strata,  sometimes  W' 
have  the  most  intricate  crumplings  of  the  finer  lamina,  such  as  ma;  b 
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seen  in  a  hand  specimen  (Fig.  146).    Sometimes  whole  groups  of  strata 
are  thus  folded,  as  can  be  seen  at  one  view  on  a  sea-cliS  or  caflon  wdl 
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{Fig.  147).  Sometimes  tlie  whole  cniBt  of  the  earth,  for  miles  in  thick- 
ness and  many  miles  in  extent,  is  thrown  into  great  cruat-wavea  con- 
stituting mountain-ranges  with  their  interveQing  valleys  (FigB.  148  and 


Fi«.  IDO.'Optanied  mi  Broded  SIntk,  Zlk  HoDntaini,  Colondo  (iTta  Oirded). 

149).  In  such  cases  the  folded  Btructure  is  not  risible  at  one  view,  bat 
only  bronght  ont  by  extended  snrvey.  In  cases  of  strong  folding  the 
strata  are  often  broken  and  dislocated  (Figs.  300-307).  In  all  cases 
of  elevated  strata,  whether  level  or  tilt«d  and  folded,  large  portions 
of  the  upper  parts  are  carried  away  by  erosion  and  the  remainder 
is  left  in  isolated  patches  and  basins,  or  else  standing  at  all  angles, 
with  their  edges  exposed  (Figs.  147, 148,  and  in  all  the  other  figures 
under  this  head).  Such  exposure  on  the  sarface  of  the  edges  of  eroded 
strata  is  called  an  outcrop. 

naflnitinn  of  Terms. — There  are  certain  terms  in  frequent  use  by 
geologists  which  must  now  be  defined.  These  are  dip  and  strike,  anti- 
cline and  syncline  and  conformity  and  unconformity. 

Dip. and  Strike. — The  dip  of  strata  is  their  inclination  to  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  There  are  always  two  elements  to  be  considered — 
Jf     —  X    S      ''^■'  ''*''^<^'""'  ^^^  amount. 

Thus  in  Fig.  151  the  strata 
dip  southward  about  30°. 
The  angle  of  dip  is  meas- 
ured by  a  clinometer  (Fig. 
153),  and  the  direction  of 
^^  jj,  "  dip  by  a  compass.     These 

two  are  often  convenient- 
ly united  in  one  instrument.  As  thus  determined  the  angle  of  dip 
varies  from  0°  to  90°,  or  from  horizontality  to  verticality.  Fig.  153  is 
an  example  of  vertical  strata.  In  strongly  folded  rocka  the  strata  may 
be  pushed  beyond  the  perpendicular  (Fig  154),  or  even  completely  re- 
versed {Fig.  209C),  so  that  the  change  from  the  original  position  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  180°. 

In  a  series  of  r^ularly  dipping  strata,  like  that  of  Fig.  151,  it  is 
easy  to  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  series.  The  thickness,  b  c,= 
distance  abx  sin.  of  the  angle  of  dip  30°.  We  sometimes  find  an 
octroi  sectiot)  such  as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  but  more  usually 
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we  observe  the  BnccessiTe  ontcrops  on  the  surface  and  the  angle  of  dip, 
and  constnict  an  ideal  section.    This  is  easy  enongh  if  the  rocks  are 


bare,  but  if  covered  with  soil,  we  must  take  adrantage  of  ever;  bare 

spot,  of  evei^  ravine,  gnllj,  and  stream-bed  where  the  rocks  may  be 

exposed,  of  every  qnany,  railroad-cntting,  well,  etc.,  and   pnt  these 

together  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  map  of  outcrop  and  a  section. 

The  strike  of  strata  is  the  direction  of  their  trend,  or,  more  ac- 

cnrately,  is   the  line  of  intersection  of  the  strata  with  a  horizontal 

plane.      It    is    always  at 

right  angles   to   the   line 

of  dip.    If  the  dip  is  north 

or  Bonth,  the  strike  is  east 

and  west     If  the  strata 

are  plane,  the  strike  is  a 

straight  line;  bat  if  they 

are  bent,  the  strike  may 

be  a  cnrre.     For  example, 

if  the  strata  are  lifted  np 

in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  a 

dome,  the  strike   will  be 

circular ;  if  the  strata  be  folded  and  then  tilted  in  a  direction  at  right 

angles  to  the  folding  foree,  the  strike  will  be  einuous.    Again,  if  the 

sarface  of  the  ground  is  l&vel,  the  outcrop  will  be  the  strike  and  will 
be  straight  or  sinn- 
ous,  according  as  the 
strike  is  one  or  the 
other.  But  the  out- 
crop is  usually  far 
p,,g  jj,  more  irregular  than 

the  strike,  as  it  is 

affected  also  by  irregularities  of  surface  produced  by  erosion ;  so  that 

in  a  broken  country  the  outcrop  of  folded  strata  is  extremely  complex. 
Antieline  and  Syneline. — Strata  are  usually  more  or  less  folded, 

and  therefore  form  alternate   saddles  and  troughs.     The  saddles  are 

anticlines,  the  troughs  synciines.   The  line  along  the  top  of  the  saddle 


Fib.  IM.— Venice  8Mt». 
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U  an  anticlinal  axis,  the  liue  along  the  bottom  of  the  trongh  a  syn- 
clinal axis.  If  it  were  not  for  erosioo,  the  andolinee  would  be  ridgea 
a  s  and  the  sjnolineB  val- 

leys. If  erosion  cats 
down  to  nearly  a 
plane,  as  in  Fig.  166, 
then  an  anticline  ie 
known  by  the  strata 
being  repeated  on 
each  aide  of  an  axis  and  dipping  amay  from  one  another ;  a  eyncline 
by  the  strata  also  repeated  on  each  side  of  an  aiis  but  dipping  tomard 
one  another.  In  the  one  case  the  oldest  and  lowest  strata  are  on  the 
axis  and  tbey  become  higher 
and  newer  as  we  go  either 
way ;  in  the  other  the  upper- 
most and  newest  strata  are 
along  the  axis,  and  tbey  be- 
come lower  and  older  as  we 
go  either  way. 


Pis.  U6.— Section  at  Undulating  Stnto. 


Bat  erosion  usnally  forms  ridges  and  valleya.  In  this  case  some- 
times the  ridges  are  anticlines  and  the  valleys  synclines,  as  in  Fig.  1K6, 
bnt  sometimes  the  reverse 
is  true.  It  is  very  common 
to  have  synclinal  ridges  and 
anticlinal  valleys  (Fig.  157). 
In  this  case  the  original 
confignratioQ  is  completely 
reversed  by  erosion.  This 
will  be  explained  in  another  chapter  (p.  i 

A  mass  of  rock  left  isolated  by  erosion  and  consisting  of  strata  of 
higher  horizon  {superior  position  or  later  age)  than  the  rocks  imme- 
diately surrounding  it  ia  called 
an  outlier  (see  Figs,  9,  144,  157). 
These  may  be  buttes  and  mesas  (see 
p.  17).  In  Fig.  155  the  area  at  a  is 
an  inlier,  the  strata  being  of  lower 
horizon  and  earlier  age  than  the 
surrounding  rocks. 

Fig.  158  ia  a  map  of  the  folds 
which  are  shown  in  vertical  eross- 

section   in    Fig    15{i,   bnt   which  ar*       jrra.-l!«;Zfr«  or  Dnd«l>Un«  strata.    The 

assumed  to  be  tilted   or  pitching  atrow>  ehow  tie  direction  o»  dip. 

toward  the  north,  and  now  eroded  to  a  horizontal  plane.     Arrows 
show  the  dip  of  the  strata  and  the  pitch  of  the  folds.    The  sinuosity 
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of  the  ontcrop  is  the  effect  of  the  folding  and  pitching.     The  field 
geologist  maps  the  outcrops,  determines  dip  and  pitch,  and  infers 


utd  BjiDCIInc,  prodnclsc  panllel  ootcrapi  (ftltet  Wlllli). 

the  structure.    If  the  strata  had  been  simply  folded,  without  pitching, 
then  the  outcrop  would  have  shown  parallel  lines,  like  Fig.  159. 

The  cases  represented  by  these  figures  are  comparatively  simple, 
as  we  have  represented  the  hard  rock  with  the  mantle  removed,  so  that 
the  ontcrop  is  easily  traced.  But  the  mantle  of  waste  and  the  in- 
equalities of  erosion  often  conceal  the  eomplesities  of  structure  so 
as  to  make  the  mapping  of  a  region  a  diflicult  task. 

Conformil?  and  Unconformity. — We  have  just  seen  that  all  land- 
Bnrtaces  are  deeply  eroded  and  the  strata  are  left  with  their  edges  ex- 
posed. We  have  also  seen  (pp.  140-145)  that  the  cruat  of  the  earth  is 
everywhere  in  a  state  of  slow  movement :  in  some  places  sea-bottoms 
are  rising  and  becoming  land-surfaces,  in  others  land-surfaces  are  sink- 
ing to  become  sea- 
bo  ttoma.  Now, 
the  same  thing  has 
taken  place  in 
earlier  geological 
times  Suppose, 
then,  an  eroded 
land -surface  with 
the  strata  -  edges 
exposed,  to  sink 
down  and  become 
ocean  bottom,  and 
receive  sediments 
■-.  covering  the  strata- 
edges  and  filling 
the  erosion  -  hol- 
lows, and  after 
ward  to  nse  again 
and  be  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  the  geologist ;  Fig.  160  represents  in  section  what 
be  would  Bee.    They  are  interpreted  as  follows:  In  A  and  B  the  lower 
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series  of  strata  was  first  deposited ;  then  the  sea-hottom  was  raised  to 
land-surface  and  the  strata  tilted  and  eroded ;  then  it  went  down  again 
and  received  the  upper  series ;  and,  finally,  was  raised  and  inspected 
by  the  geologist  In  C  the  process  was  the  same,  except  that  the  first 
series  of  strata  was  raised  without  tilting.  In  D  the  second  series  of 
strata  was  also  tilted  in  the  second  raising.  Now,  the  strata  of  each 
series  are  said  to  be  conformable  among  themselves,  but  the  two  series 
are  unconformable  with  one  another. 

Definition.— Therefore,  strata  are  said  to  be  conformable  when  they 
are  parallel^  continuous^  and  therefore  formed  under  the  same  condi- 
tions^ and  are  unconformable  when  they  are  discontinuous^  and  formed 
under  different  conditions ;  the  discontinuity  being  always  marked  by 
an  old  eroded  land-surface.  Unconformable  strata  are  usually  non- 
parallel,  and  this  is  often  made  a  part  of  the  definition ;  but  this  is 
not  necessary.  In  Fig.  160,  C,  there  is  no  want  of  parallelism.  The 
reason  we  have  already  explained. 

A  section  like  any  one  of  the  foregoing — among  the  commonest  in 
geology — reveals  many  interesting  events :  1.  A  long  period  of  quiet, 
during  which  sediments  of  the  first  series  were  deposited  continuously 
on  a  sea-bottom.  The  length  of  this  period  is  measured  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  series.  2.  A  period  of  elevation,  during  which  the  sea- 
bottom  became  land-surface. .  We  have  no  means  of  estimating  the 
length  of  this  period.  3.  A  long  period  during  which  the  land-surface 
became  deeply  eroded.  The  length  of  this  period  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  erosion.  4.  A  period  of  subsidence,  during  which  the  land- 
surface  became  sea-bottom.  We  can  not  estimate  the  length  of  this. 
5.  A  long  period  of  quiet,  during  which  the  second  series  of  sediments 
was  continuously  deposited.  This  period  is  estimated  by  the  thickness 
of  the  sediment;^.  6.  Another  period  of  elevation  by  which  the  whole 
was  brought  into  view.  Therefore  a  line  of  unconformity  marks  a 
land-surface  period  between  two  sea-bottom  periods  at  that  place.  It 
is  evident  that  the  first  stratum  above  a  line  of  unconformity  is  usually 
a  conglomerate^  marking  an  old  sea-beach.  The  process  is  more  fully 
explained  in  connection  with  a  concrete  example  on  page  306  of  Part  III. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  every  case  of  unconformity  represents  a  gap 
in  the  geological  record  at  that  place;  for  the  geological  record  is  written 
on  strata,  and  unconformity  means  a  land-surface  period,  during  which 
there  was  erosion  instead  of  sedimentation,  record-destroying  instead  of 
record-making.  The  gap  may  be  filled  and  the  record  recovered  by 
sediments  formed  at  that  time  in  some  other  place.  This  is  usually 
the  case,  but  not  always.  The  loss  of  record  may  be  partly  by  erosion, 
but  mostly  because  not  written  at  that  place. 

Now,  such  unconformities  and  lost  records  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
result  of  crust  oscillations.  But  crust  oscillations  produce  necessarily 
changes  in  physical  geography,  and  therefore  changes  of  climate,  and 
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therefore  also  changes  of  faunas  and  floras.    They  consequently  mark 
the  great  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  geological  history. 

Geological  Formations. — A  group  of  strata  conformable  throughout 
and  containing  continuous  record,  and  separated  from  other  con- 
formable groups  by  a  line  of  unconformity,  is  called  a  geological,  for- 
mation. There  are,  however,  other  tests  of  a  formation,  by  which 
hereafter  we  will  complete  the  definition. 

Cleavage  Structure.* 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  original  and  universal  structure 
of  stratified  rocks,  toj^ether  with  the  tiltings,  foldings,  and  erosion,  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  There  is,  however,  often  found  in 
stratified  rocks  a  superinduced  structure  which  simulates,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  stratification.  It  is  called  cleavage  structure^  or  (since  it 
is  usually  found  in  slates)  slaty  cleavage.  This  subject  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  physics  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  geology. 

Cleavage  may  be  defined  as  the  easy  splitting  of  any  substance  in 
planes  parallel  to  each  other.  Such  definite  splitting  may  result,  in 
different  cases,  from  entirely  different  causes.  For  example  (o),  under 
the  influence  of  the  sorting  power  of  water,  sedimentary  materials  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise  to  easy  splitting  along  the  planes  of  lami- 
nation. Many  rocks  may  be  thus  split  into  large  coarse  slabs  called 
flag-stones,  and  are  used  for  paving  streets,  or  even  sometimes  as  roof- 
ing-slates. This  may  be  oaXiei.  flag-stone  cleavage^  or  lamination  cleav- 
age. Again  ((),  the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  a  mineral 
under  the  influence  of  molecular  or  crystalline  forces  gives  rise  to  an 
exquisite  splitting  along  the  planes  parallel  to  the  fundamental  faces 
of  the  crystal.  This  is  called  crystalline  cleavage.  Again  (c),  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wood-cells  under  the  influence  of  vital  forces  gives 
rise  to  easy  splitting  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  silver-grain.  This 
may  be  called  organic  cleavage. 

Now,  in  certain  slates  and  some  other  rocks  is  found  a  very  perfect 
cleavage  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Whole  mountains  of  strata  may  be 
cleft  from  top  to  bottom  in  thin  slabs,  along  planes  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  planes  of  cleavage  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  strata, 
but  cut  through  them,  maintaining  their  parallelism,  however  the  strata 
may  vary  in  dip  (Fig.  161).  Usually  the  cleavage-planes  are  highly 
inclined,  and  often  nearly  perpendicular.  It  is  from  the  cleaving  of 
such  slates  that  roofing-slates,  ciphering-slates,  and  blackboard-slates 

*  This  Btracture  might  be  treated  under  metamorphisro,  since  it  is  a  change  of  form  and 
stnictare  resulting  from  pressure.  As  a  product  of  the  crushing  of  strata  in  mountain- 
making  it  might  appropriately  be  studied  with  mountains  (see  p.  266). 
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are  made.  ThiB  remarkable  stractare  has  long  excited  the  interest  of 
geologiats,  and  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  ezplaio  it 

On  cursory  examination  of  such  rocka,  the  first  impression  is,  that 
the  cleavage  is  bat  a  very  perfect  example  of  flag-stone  or  lamination 
cleavage  —  that  the 
cleavage-planes  are 
Id  fact  stratification- 
planes,  and  that  we 

Pia.  mi._Cl«™««-Pl«ia  cutting  Uiroogh  snu.  '    •>*''*'   l»«™  ^^  ^'^^■ 

rable  example  of 
finely  laminated  rocks  which  have  been  highly  tilted  and  then  the 
edges  exposed  by  erosion.  Closer  examination,  however,  will  generally 
show  the  falseness  of  this  view.  Fig.  1C3  represents  a  mass  of  slate  in 
which  three  kinds  of  structnre  are  distinctly  seen,  viz.,  joint  faces.  A, 
B,  C,  J,  J;  stTatification-planes,  S SS,  gently  dipping  to  the  right; 
and  cleavage  -  planes,  highly  inclined,  D  D,  cutting  through  both. 
Cleavage-planes  are  therefore  not  stratification-planes. 

Again,  it  has  been  compared  to  crystalline  cleavage,  on  a  huge  scale. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  electricity  traversing  the  earth  in  certain  di- 
rections, while  certain  rocks  were  in  a  semi-fluid  or  plastic  state  through 
best,  arranged  the  particles  of  such  rocka  in  a  definite  way,  giving  rise 
to  easy  splitting  in  definite  directions.     In  support  of  this  view  it  was 
urged  that  cleaved  slates  are  most  common  in  metamorpbic  regions ; 
and  metamorpbisro,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (p.  221  ei  seg.),  indicates 
the  previous  plastic  state  of  rocks,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  particles  by  electricity.     The  great  objections  to 
this  theory  are — 1.  That  the  cleavage  is  not  like  crystalline  cleavage, 
between-ultimate 
molecules,      and 
therefore  perfect- 
ly   smooth,     but 
between    discreet 
and  quite  visible 
granules ;  and,  Z. 
Thatalthoughthe 
phenomenon      ia 

indeed  most  com-  ^^  i^-smu.  cj«...ge-pi«r,«.  «>d  Joinu. 

mon  in  metamor- 

phic  rocks,  yet  crystallization  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition; 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  necessary  conditions  are  present,  the  less 
the  crystallization  tlie  more  perfect  the  cleavage. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  slaty  cleavage  is  not  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  spoken  of  above.  It  is  not  flag-stone  cleavage,  nor  cr}'stalline 
cleavage,  and  of  course  can  not  be  organic  cleavage. 
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Sharpens  Meehanieal  Theory. — The  first  decided  step  in  the  right 

direction  was  made  by  Sbarpe.  According  to  him,  slaty  cleavage  is  al- 
ways due  to  powerful  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  planes  of  cleavage^ 
by  which  the  pressed  mass  h^is  been  compressed  in  the  direction  of  press- 
ure and  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  planes. 
This  theory  may  be  now  regarded  as  completely  established  by  the 
labors  of  Sharpe,  Sorby,  Haughton^  Tyndall,  and  others.  We  will  give 
a  few  of  the  most  important  observations  which  establish  its  truth. 

(a)  Distorted  Shells. — Many  cleaved  slates  are  full  of  fossils.  In 
such  cases  the  fossils  are  always  crushed  and  distorted  as  if  by  powerful 
pressure,  their  diame- 
ter being  shortened  at  -^h^^=^  ^k^^i^Mjsm^itm  ^  4 
right  angles  to  the 
cleavage,  and  greatly 
increased  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cleavage- 
planes.  The  follow- 
ing figures  (Fig.  163) 
are  examples  of  dis- 
tortion by  pressure. 
In  Pig.  163,  ZZ  gives 
the  direction  of  the 
planes  of  cleavage ;  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  represent  one  species ;  5,  6,  7,  8, 
another.  In  Fig.  164  still  another  species  is  represented  in  the  natural 
and  distorted  forms. 

{b)  Association  tvith  Foldings. — Cleavage  is  always  associated  with 
strong  foldings  and  contortions  of  the  strata.  The  folding  of  the 
strata  is  produced  by  horizontal  pressure ;  the  strike  of  the  strata,  or 

the  direction  of  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  axes, 
^  being  of  course  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 

pressure.    Now,  if  cleavage  is  produced  by  the  same 


Fio.  168.— DiBtorted  Foaails  (after  Sbarpe). 


Fio.  1M.--Cardiiim  F«U"""i :  A,  nAtaral  form;  B  and  C,  deformed  by  pressure. 

pressure  which  folded  the  strata,  then  in  this  case  we  ought  to  find  the 
cleavage-planes  highly  inclined,  and  their  strike  parallel  with  the 
strike  of  the  strata;  and  such  we  find  is  usually  the  fact.  In  Fig.  165 
the  heavy  lines  represent  the  strata  and  the  light  lines  the  cleavage- 
planes,  both  outcropping  on  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  parallel  to  each 
other. 

14 
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(c)  Association  with   Contorted  Zaminw.— The  last  evidence  wm 
taken  from  foldings  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  craat  of  the  earth ;  but 
even  fine  lines  of  lamination  are  often  thrown  into  intricate  foldings  bj 
Bqaeezing  together  in  the  direction  of  the  lamination-planes.     In  snch 
case,  of  coarse,  the  cleavage  ought  by  theory  to  be 
at  right  angles  to  the  original  direction  of  the 
lamination,  and  in  sach  direction  we  actually  find 
them.     Fig.  166  represents  a  block  of  rock  in  which 
three  Umination-lines  are  visible.     The  lower  one, 
/  d,  consists  of  coarse  Band  which  conld  not  mash, 
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and  therefore  has  been  thrown  into  folds.     As  the  specimen  stands  in 

the  figure,  the  pressure  has  been  horizontal;  the  perpendicular  lines 

represent  the  position  of  the  cleavage-planes.     Fig.  167  represents  a 

beautiful  specimen  of  laminated  slate,  in  which  the  lamination- planes 

"  have  been  thrown  into  folds  by 

preeanre.     The  direction  of  the 

pressure  is  obvious.    The  planes 

of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the 

face,  c  p,  and  therefore  at  right 

angles  to  the  pressure. 

{d)  Flattened  Nodules.— In 
some  finely-cleaved  slates,  such 
as  are  used  for  writing-slates,  it 
is  common  to  find  small  light- 
greenish,  elliptical  spots  of  finer 
material.  In  clay  -  deposits  of 
the  present  day  it  is  also  com- 
mon to  find  imbedded  little 
round  nodules  of  finer  mate- 
rial. It  is  probable  that  the 
greenish  nodules  in  slate  were 
•._  .»    .  i.i„>-  .A,      j^,       .     ....      alao  rounded  nodules  of  fine» 

fw.  Wt.—A.  Bioclt  of  Cleaved  Slsw  (.»tler  Jukes).  ,        .        ,  .    .       ,     .         ,  . , 

clay  m  the  original  clay-deposit 
from  which  the  slate  was  formed  by  consolidation.  But  in  cleaved 
slates  these  nodules  are  always  very  much  flattened  in  the  direction  at 
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right  angles  to  the  cleaT&ge-plaDes,  aad  spread  oat  in  the  direction  of 
these  planes. 

(e)  Experimental  Proof. — Finally,  experiments  by  Sorby  and  by 
Tyndall  show  that  clay  (the  baais  of  slates),  when  subjected  to  power- 
ful presBore,  exhibits  always  a  cleavage,  often  a  very  perfect  cleavage, 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure. 

Physieal  Theory. — Cleavage  is  certainly  produced  by  preasnre,  bat 
the  question  still  remains :  How  doea  pressure  produce  planes  of  easy 
splitting  at  right  angles  to  its  own  direction  ?  What  is  the  physical 
explanation  of  cleavage  ? 

Sorby's  ThMry. — Mr.  Sorby'sview  is  that  all  cleaved  rocks  con- 
sisted, at  the  time  when  this  strncture  was  impressed  upon  it,  of  a  plastic 
mass,  with  uneguiaxed  incompressible  foreign  particles  disseminated 
through  it ;  and  that  by  pressure  the  unexquiaxed  particles  were  turned 
BOOS  to  bring  their  long  diameters  in  a  direction  more  or  less  nearly  at 
right  armies  to  the  line  of  pressure,  and  thus  determined  planes  of  easy 
fracture  in  that  direction.  Usually,  as  in  slates,  the  plastic  material  is 
clay,  and  the  unequiaxed  particles  are  mica-scales. 

In  proof  of  this  view,  Mr.  Sorby  mixed  clay  with  mica-scales  or 
with  oxide-of-iron  scales,  and,  upon  subjecting  the  mass  to  powerful 
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(after  Vu  Ulie). 

compression  and  drying,  he  always  found  a  perfect  cleavage  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  pressure.  Furthermore,  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion he  found  that  both  in  the  pressed  clay  and  in  the  cleaved  slates 
the  mica-Bcales  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage-planes. 

Although  cleavage  is  most  perfect  in  slates,  yet  other  rocks  are 
sometimes  affected  with  this  structure.  In  a  specimen  of  cleaved  lime- 
stone, Sorby  found  under  the  microscope  unequiaxed  fragments  of 
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broken  shells^  corals,  crinoid  stems,  etc.  (organic  particles),  in  a  homo- 
geneous limestone-paste,  lying  with  their  long  diameters  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cleayage.  Originally  the  limestone  was  a  lime-mud  with  (he 
supposes)  unequiaxed  organic  particles  disseminated.  In  some  cases, 
however,  Sorby  recognized  the  very  important  fact  that  the  organic 
fragments  which  were  encrinal  joints,  had  heen  flattened  by  pressure — 
had  changed  their  form  instead  of  their  position.    A^  Fig.  169,  gives  a 

section  of  the  mass  in  the  supposed  origi- 
nal condition,  and  B  the  condition  after 
pressure.  This  observation  contained  the 
germ  of  the  theory  proposed  by  Tyndall. 
Tyndall'8  Theory.— Tyndall  was  led 
to  reject  Sorby's  theory  by  the  observation 
that  cleavage  structure  was  not  confined 
to  masses  containing  unequiaxed  particles 
of  any  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cleavage  is  more  perfect  in  proportion  as 
the  mass  is  free  from  all  such  particles. 
Clay,  deprived  of  the  last  trace  of  foreign 
particles  by  the  sorting  power  of  water, 

'^VSkl?c"2S5SS1af£*'£>rt^r^   ^^^^  pressed,  cleaved  in  the  most  perfect 

manner.  Common  beeswax,  flattened  by 
powerful  pressure  between  two  plates  of  glass  and  then  hardened  by 
cold,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  cleavage  structure.  Almost  any  sub- 
stance— curds,  white-lead  powder,  plumbago — subjected  to  powerful 
pressure,  exhibits  to  some  extent  a  similar  structure.  Tyndall  explains 
these  facts  thus :  Nearly  all  substances,  except  vitreous,  have  a  gran- 
ular or  a  crystalline  structure,  i.  e.,  consist  entirely  of  discrete  gran- 
ules or  crystals,  with  surfaces  of  easy  fracture  between  them.  When 
such  substances  are  broken,  the  fracture  takes  place  between  the  crys- 
tals or  granules,  producing  a  rough  crystalline  or  granular  surface, 
entirely  different  from  the  smooth  surface  of  vitreous  fracture.  Marble, 
cast  iron,  earthenware,  and  clay,  are  good  examples  of  crystalline  and 
granular  structure.  Now,  if  a  mass  thus  composed  yield  to  pressure, 
every  constituent  granule  is  flattened  into  a  scale,  and  the  structure  be- 
comes scaly  ;  and  as  the  surfaces  of  easy  fracture  will  still  be  between 
the  constituent  scales,  we  have  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
pressure.  A  mass  of  iron,  just  taken  from  the  puddling-furnace  and 
cooled,  exhibits  a  granular  structure ;  but  if  drawn  out  into  a  bar,  each 
granule  is  extended  into  a  thread,  and  the  structure  becomes  fibrous  ; 
or  if  rolled  into  a  sheet,  each  granule  is  flattened  into  a  scale,  and  we 
have  a  cleavage  structure. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  slaty 
cleavage.    The  change  of  form  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  taken  place 
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in  the  fossil-shells^  encrinal  joints,  and  rounded  nodules,  has  affected 
every  constituent  granule  of  the  original  earthy  mass,  so  that  the 
structure  becomes  essentially  scaly  instead  of  granular. 

Becent  study  leads  Van  Hise  to  the  following  conclusion :  "  Bock- 
cleavage  is  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mineral  particles  with  their 
longer  diameters  or  readiest  cleavage,  or  both,  in  a  common  direction, 
and  that  this  arrangement  is  caused,  first  and  most  important,  by 
parallel  development  of  new  minerals;  second,  by  the  flattening  and 
parallel  rotation  of  old  and  new  mineral  particles;  and  third,  and 
of  least  importance,  by  the  rotation  into  approximately  parallel  posi- 
tions of  random  original  particles/'    (See  references,  page  232.) 

Geological  Application. — It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  certain 
that  cleaved  slates  have  assumed  their  peculiar  structure  under  the  in- 
fluence of  powerful  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage-planes,  by 
which  the  whole  squeezed  mass  is  mashed  together  in  one  direction  and 
extended  in  another.  Taking  any  ideal  sphere  in  the  original  unsqueezed 
mass :  after  mashing  the  diameter  in  the  line  of  pressure  has  been  short- 
ened, the  diameter  in  the  line  of  cleavage-(fip  has  been  correspondingly 
extended,  and  the  diameter  in  the  line  of  cleavage-strike  unaffected  (since 
extension  of  this  diameter  in  any  place  must  be  compensated  by  short- 
ening in  a  contiguous  place  right  or  left) ;  so  that  the  original  sphere 
has  been  converted  into  a  greatly-flattened  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal 
diameters.  The  amount  of  compression  and  extension  may  be  estimated 
in  the  case  a  by  the  amount  of  distortion  of  shells  of  known  form  (Figs. 
163  and  164) ;  in  the  case  c  by  a  comparison  of  the  transverse  diame- 
ter of  the  block  with  the  length  of  the  folded  line  /  d  (Fig.  166) ;  in 
the  case  d  by  the  relation  between  the  diameters  of  the  elliptic  spots. 
By  these  means,  but  principally  by  the  first,  Haughton  has  estimated 
that  an  original  ideal  sphere  has  been  changed  into  an  ellipsoid,  whose 
greatest  and  shortest  diameters  are  to  each  other,  in  some  cases,  as  2  : 1, 
in  others  as  3  : 1,  4  : 1,  6  or  7  :  1,  9  : 1,  and  in  some  even  11  : 1.  The 
average  in  well-cleaved  slates,  according  to  Sorby,  is  about  6  : 1.  Now, 
since  this  ratio  is  the  result  partly  of  compression  and  partly  of  exten- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  either  the  compression  alone  or  the  extension 
alone  would  be  the  square  roots  of  these  ratios.  Therefore,  we  may 
assume  the  average  compression  as  2|  :  1,  and  the  average  extension 
asl  :2i. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  geological  importance  of  these 
facts.  Whole  mountains  of  strata,  whole  regions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
are  cleaved  to  great  and  unknown  depths,  showing  that  the  crust  has 
been  subjected  to  an  almost  inconceivable  force,  squeezing  it  together 
in  an  horizontal  direction  and  swelling  it  upward.  This  upward  swell- 
ing, or  thickening  of  the  strata  by  lateral  squeezing,  is  a  probable  cause 
of  gradual  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
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noticed  by  geologists.    We  will  speak  again  of  this  important  subject 
in  oar  discussion  of  mountain-formation. 

There  are  reasons  for  belieying  that  the  squeezing  did  not  take 
place,  and  the  structure  was  not  formed,  while  the  strata  were  in  their 
original  condition  of  plastic  sediment,  but  after  they  had  been  consoli- 
dated into  rock  and  the  contained  fossils  had  been  completely  petrified, 
otherwise  the  shells  must  have  been  broken  by  the  pressure.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  degree  of  plasticity  seems  absolutely  necessary  to 
account  for  so  great  a  compression  in  one  direction  and  extension  in 
another  without  disintegration  of  the  mass.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  at  the  time  the  structure  was  produced  these  rocks  were  deeply 
buried  beneath  other  rocks  and  in  a  somewhat  plastic  state,  through 
the  influence  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  water.  Afterward,  they  were 
exposed  by  erosion. 

Nodular  or  Concretionary  Structure. 

In  many  stratified  rocks  are  found  nodules  of  various  forms  scattered 
through  the  mass  or  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 
Like  slaty  cleavage,  this  structure  is  the  result  of  internal  changes  sub- 
sequent to  the  sedimentation ;  for  the  planes  of  stratification  often  pass 
directly  through  the  nodules  (Figs.  170  and  171).    The  flint  nodules  of 
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Fio.  170.  Fig.  171. 

the  chalk,  and  the  clay  iron-stone  nodules  of  the  coal  strata  and  hy- 
draulic lime-balls,  common  in  many  clays,  are  familiar  illustrations  of 
this  structure. 

Cause. — Nodular  concretions  seem  to  occur  whenever  a  more  solu- 
ble or  more  suspensible  substance  is  diffused  in  small  quantities 
through  a  mass  of  entirely  different  and  more  fixed  material.  Thus, 
if  strata  of  sandstone  or  clay  have  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime 
or  carbonate  of  iron  diffused  through  them,  the  diffused  particles  of 
lime  or  iron  will  gradually,  by  a  process  little  understood,  segregate 
themselves  into  more  or  less  spherical  or  nodular  masses,  in  some  cases 
almost  pure,  but  generally  inclosing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
material  of  the  strata.  In  this  manner  lime-balls  and  iron-ore  balls 
and  nodules,  so  common  in  sandstones  and  clays,  are  formed.  In  like 
manner,  the  flint  nodules  of  the  chalk  were  formed  by  the  segregation 
of  silica,  originally  diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  chalk-sedi- 
ment   Very  often  some  foreign  substance  forms  the  nucleus  about 
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which  the  segregation  commenceB.     On  breaking  a  nodule  open,  a 
shell  or  Bome  other  oTganism  ig  often  found  beautifully  preserved. 
These  nodules,  therefore,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  beautiful  fossils.    In 
most  cases,  probably   in  all  cases, 
the  segregating  substance  must  have 
been  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water 


pervading,  or  suspensible  in  water  percolating  the  stratum;  and  the 
reason  why  they  arc  so  frequently  associated  with  fossils  is  that 
decomposing  organic  matter  renders  many  substances  such  as  lime 
carbonate,  iron  oxide,  and  silica  more  soluble.  Sometimes  the  nod- 
ules run  together,  forming  a  more  or  less  continuous  stratum.  In 
such  cases,  the  segregating  material  is  more  impure. 

Fonns  of  NodnleB. — The  typical  and  most  common  form  is 
globular.  This  is  well  seen  in  lime-balls  and  iron-balls.  Sometimes 
these  balls  are  solid,  sometimes  they  have  irregular  cracks  in  the  cen- 
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ter  (Fig.  1T3),  somctimos  they  have  a  radiated  structure,  and 
sometimes  they  are  hollow  like  a  shell  (this  is  common  in  iron-balls). 
They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
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Often,  however,  instead  of  the  spherical  form,  they  take  on  various  and 
strange  and  fantastic  shapes  (Fig.  174),  sometimes  like  a  dumb-bell, 
sometimes  a  flattened  disk,  sometimes  a  ring,  sometimes  a  flattened 
ellipsoid,  regularly  seamed  on  the  surface  like  the  shell  of  a  turtle 
(turtle-stones,  see  Fig.  172).    Concretions  assume  a  great  variety  ol 
imitative  forms,  and  are  often  mistaken  by  unscientific  obeervers  for 
fossils.     The   frequent   accounts 
of    the    finding    of    "petrified 
bodies "     and     other    marvelous 
things  are  usually  based  on  con- 
cretionary  forms,   if   they   have 
any  basts  in  fact. 

Kinds  of  ConoretioDS. — In 
sandstone  strata  the  concretions 
are  usually  either  lime  or  oxide 
of  iron.  In  clay  strata  they  are 
lime  or  carbonate  of  iron  (clay 
iron-stone  of  the  coal  strata),  or 
a  mixture  of  these.  In  pure 
limestone  the  concretions  are  al- 
ways silica  (see  p.  16!)).  The 
Hint  nodules  of  the  chalk  are 
arranged  in  parallel  planes. 

Shallow-Water  and  Beach 

Structures. 
Current-bedding      or      cross- 
'"'■  ^"■"c^S&X-'"^™'"'         bedding  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  143 
(p.  183),  and  the  curving  lami- 
nte  of  fiow-and-plutige  structure  are  shown  in  Fig.   143.     Ripple- 
marks  ("washboards"  of  the  quarrymen)  are  very  common  features 
in  shallow-water  deposits  (Fig.  175). 

Several  structures  are  characteristic  of  beach  deposits.  Ridges, 
either  sharp-crested  or  rounded  (see  Fig.  17(1),  with  intervening  hol- 
lows from  10  to  80  feet  wide,  are  found  in  sandstones  accumulated  on 
beaches  by  wave-work.  Wave-marks  are  the  graceful,  curving  lines, 
concave  toward  the  water,  which  mark  the  reach  of  the  broken  waves 
that  slide  up  the  beach  slopes.  Mud-cracks  and  rain-prints  are  other 
evidences  of  exposure  of  muddy  shore  to  sun  and  storm. 

Fossils:  their  Origin  and  Distribution. 

Stratified  rocks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  sediments  accumulated 
in  ancient  seas,  lakes,  deltas,  etc.,  and  consolidated  by  time.    As  now. 
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BO  tken,  dead  shells  were  imbedded  in  shore-deposits ;  leaves  aod  logs 
of  high  land-plants,  and  bones  of  land-animals,  were  drifted  into 
swamps  and  deltas  and  buried  in  mud;  and  tracks  were  formed  on 
flat,  muddy  shores  by  animals  walking  on  them.     These  have  been 
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preserved  with  more  or  less  change,  and  are  even  now  found  in  great 
numbers  inclosed  in  stratified  rocks.  They  are  called  fossils.  A 
fossil,  therefore,  is  any  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  a  living 
being.  Fossils  are  the  remains  of  the  faunas  and  floras  of  previous 
geological  epochs.  Their  presence  is  the  most  constant  characteristic 
of  stratified  rocks. 

DegTMS of PreeeTTAtioil. — Sometimes  only  the  tracks  of  animals, 
or  impreseioiiB  of  leaves  of  plants,  are  preserved.  More  commonly 
the  bones  or  shells,  or  other  hard  parts  of  animals,  are  preserved 
with  various  degrees  of  change.  Sometimes  even  the  soft  and  more 
perishable  tissues  are  preserved.  We  will  treat  of  these  degrees  under 
three  principal  heads. 

1.  Decomposition  prevented  and  the  Organic  Matter  more  or  less 
completely  preserved. — Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  found  in  com- 
paratively recent  strata,  and  imbedded  either  in  frozen  soils,  or  in 
peat,  or  in  stiff  clays;  although  some  cases  of  partial  preservation  of 
the  organic  matter  are  found  even  in  old  rocks.  Extinct  elephants 
have  been  found  frozen  in  the  river-bluffs  of  Siberia  so  perfectly  pre- 
served that  dogs  and  wolves  ate  their  flesh.  Skeletons  of  men  and 
animals  are  found  in  peat-bogs  and  stiff  clays  of  a  comparatively  re- 
cent formation,  the  organic  matter  of  which  is  still  preserved.  In 
clays  of  the  Tertiary  period  the  imbedded  shells  still  retain  the  epi- 
dermis, and  even  in  the  Lias  (Mesozoir)  shells  are  found  retaining  the 
nacreous  luster.    Coal  is  vegetable  matter  changed  but  not  destroyed. 
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2.  Petrifaction:  Organic  Form  and  Structure  preserved. — ^In  the 
last  case  the  organic  matter  is  more  or  less  preserved.  In  the  case 
now  to  be  described  the  organic  matter  is  entirely  gone;  but  the  or* 
ganic  form  and  the  organic  structure  are  preserved  in  mineral  mat- 
ter. This  is  what  is  usually  called  petrifaction  or  mineralization. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  petrified  wood.  In  a  good  specimen  of 
petrified  wood,  not  only  the  external  form  of  the  trunk,  not  only  the 
general  structure  of  the  stem,  are  discernible,  but  even  the  micro- 
scopic cellular  structure  of  the  wood,  and  the  exquisite  sculpturings 
of  the  cell-walls  themselves,  are  perfectly  preserved,  so  that  the  kind 
of  wood  may  often  be  determined  by  the  microscope  with  the  utmost 
certainty.  Yet  not  one  particle  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  wood 
remains.  It  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  mineral  matter;  usually 
by  some  form  of  silica. 

Theory  of  Petrifaetion. — It  is  well  known  that  the  smallest  fis- 
sures and  cavities  in  rocks  are  speedily  filled  by  infiltrating  waters 
with  mineral  matters.  Now,  wood  buried  in  soil  soaked  with  some 
petrifying  material  becomes  highly  charged  with  the  same,  and  the 
cells  filled  with  infiltrated  matter,  and  when  the  wood  decays  the 
petrifying  material  is  left,  retaining  the  structure  of  the  wood.    But 

this  is  not  all,  for  in  Nature  there  is  an  addi- 
tional process.  As  each  particle  of  organic  mat- 
ter passes  away  by  decay,  a  particle  ^f  mineral 
matter  takes  its  place,  until  finally  the  whole  of 
the  organic  matter  is  replaced.  Petrifaction, 
ficTTtt.  therefore,  is  a  process  of  suhstitntion,  as  well  as 

interstitial  filling.  Now,  it  so  happens,  probably 
from  the  different  nature  of  the  process  in  the  two  cases,  that  the  in- 
terstitial filling  always  differs,  either  in  chemical  composition  or  in 
color,  from  the  substituted  material.  As  shown  in  Fig.  177,  the  mat- 
ter filling  the  cells  (6)  is  always  different  from  the  matter  forming 
the  cell-wall  (a). 

The  most  common  petrifying  materials  are  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sulphide  of  iron  (pyrites).  In  the  case  of  petrifaction  l)y 
pyrites  the  process  is  quite  intelligible,  but  the  structure  is  usually 
very  imperfectly  preserved.  In  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter, 
sulphate  of  iron  is  deoxidized  by  the  organic  matter,  the  latter  pass- 
ing off  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  former  becomes  insoluble 
sulphide  (FeSg),  and  is  deposited. 

The  process  of  roplacement  by  silica  (silicification)  is  loss  clear, 
but  it  is  probably  as  follows:  Silica  is  found  in  solution  in  many 
waters,  being  held  in  this  condition  by  small  quantities  of  alkali  pres- 
ent in  the  waters.  In  contact  with  decomposing  wood  the  nll'ali  is 
neutralized  hy  the  humiCf  ulmic,  and  other  acids  of  decomposition, 
and  the  silica  therefore  deposited. 
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3.  Organic  Form  only  preserved.— In  the  third  case  organic  mat- 
ter and  organic  structure  are  both  lost,  and  only  organic  form  is  pre- 
served. This  kind  of  foasilization  is  most  commonij  seen  in  shells.  It 
may  be  subdivided  into  fonr  enbordinate  casea,  represented  in  section 
by  a,  fi,  c,  and  d  of  fig.  178.  In  this  figure  the  horizontal  lines  repre- 
sent the  original  sedi- 
ment which  may  or  may 
not  have  consolidated 
into  rock ;  the  vertical 
lines  represent  a  subse- 
quent filling  of  differ- 
ent  and    usually    finer 

material.  In  a  we  have  a  viold  of  (he  external  form  of  the  shell  pre- 
served in  sediment.  The  shell  with  the  undecayed  animal  was  im- 
bedded, and  afterward  entirely  dissolved  away,  leaving  only  the  hol- 
low mold.  In  b  the  same  process  has  taken  place,  only  the  mold  has 
been  subsequently  filled  by  infiltration  of  slightly  soluble  matters. 
In  this  case  we  have  both  the  mold  and  the  cast  of  the  external  form  ; 
the  mold  being  formed  of  sediment,  and  the  cast  of  infiltrated  matter. 
These  are  always  of  different  materials,  i.  e.,  different  either  in  chem- 
ical composition  or  in  state  of  aggregation.  In  c  we  have  a  mold  of 
the  external  form  in  sediment,  and  a  cast  of  the  internal  form  in  the 
eame  material  with  an  empty  space  between,  having  the  exact  form 
and  thickness  of  the  shell.  In  this  case,  the  already  dead  and  empty 
shell  was  imbedded  in  sediment,  which  also  filled  its  interior  ;  after- 
ward the  shell  was  removed,  leaving  an  empty  space.  In  d  this  empty 
space  was  subsequently  filled  by  infiltration.  In  shore  and  river  de- 
posits of  the  present  day  it  is  very  common  te  find  shells  imbedded  in, 
and  filled  with,  sand  or  mud.     In  the  more  recent  tertiary  rocks  shells 


— Trigiml»  Lonm,  Bhowlng 
(dl  or  the  exterior  and  li)  <A 


are  commonly  found  in  the  same  condition  precisely ;  but  in  the  older 
rocks  more  commonly  the  original  shell  is  removed,  and  the  space  either 
left  empty  or  filled  by  infiltration.     Cases  c  and  d  are  well  represented 
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by  Figs.  179, 180,  and  181.  Cases  like  a  and  c  are  most  commonly 
found  in  porous  rocks  like  sandstone ;  b  and  d^  especially  the  latter,  are 
found  in  all  kinds  of  rocks.  By  far  the  most  common  infiltration  fill- 
ings are  carbo^iate  of  lime  and  silica. 

Often  we  find  impressions  of  the  forms  of  small  portions  only  of  the 
original  organism,  as  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  the  feet  of  animals  walk- 
ing on  the  soft  mud  of  the  fiat  shores  of  ancient  bays.  Such  tracks 
were  afterward  coyered  up  with  ri?er  or  tidal  deposit,  and  thus  pre- 
served. On  cleaving  the  rock  along  the  lamination-planes  we  have  on 
one  side  a  mold  and  on  the  other  the  cast  of  the  foot. 

Between  cases  1  and  2  every  stage  of  gradation  may  be  traced. 
The  amount  of  change,  as  a  general  fact,  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
rock ;  but  is  still  more  dependent  on  the  kind  of  rock  and  the  degree 
of  metamorphism.  In  an  impermeable  rock,  like  clay,  the  changes  are 
much  more  slow  than  in  a  porous  rock,  like  sandstone. 

Distribution  of  Fossils  in  the  Strata. 

The  nature  of  the  fossil  species  found  in  rocks  is  determined  partly 
by  the  kind  of  rock,  partly  by  the  country  where  the  rock  is  found,  and 
partly  by  the  age  of  the  rock. 

1.  Kind  of  Rock. — It  is  well  known  that  the  species  of  lower  marine 
animals  vary  with  the  depth.  They  also  vary  with  the  kind  of  bottom. 
Thus,  along  shore-lines  and  on  sand-bottom  the  species  differ  from 
those  in  deep  water  and  on  mud-bottom.  Shells  are  found  mostly 
along  shore-lines,  corals  in  opener  seas,  and  foraminifera  in  deep  seas. 
The  same  was  true  in  every  previous  epoch.  We  might  expect,  there- 
fore, and  do  find,  that  the  lower  marine  fossils  of  sandstones,  shales, 
and  limestones,  differ  even  when  these  strata  belong  to  the  same  coun- 
try and  geological  epoch.  The  higher  marine  animals,  such  as  fishes, 
cuttle-fish,  etc.,  swimming  freely  in  the  seii,  are  more  independent  of 
bottoms,  and  we  find  their  skeletons  and  shells  equally  in  all  kinds  of 
strata.  Land  animals  perish  on  land,  and  their  skeletons  are  drifted 
into  bays,  river-deltas,  and  lakes,  and  buried  there  mostly  in  fresh- 
water or  brackish-water  deposits  of  sand  and  clay.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
such  strata  that  their  remains  are  commonly  found. 

2.  The  Country  where  found.— It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
faunas  and  fioras  of  different  countries  at  the  present  time  differ  as 
to  species,  and  often  as  to  genera  and  families ;  the  difference  being 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  climate,  the  physical  bar- 
riers intervening,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  barriers 
have  existed.  The  same  was  true  of  the  faunas  and  floras  of  previous 
epochs,  and  therefore  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  age  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  fossil  species  of  the  same  epoch  in  America,  in  Europe, 
and  in  Asia  are  not  usually  identical,  although  there  may  be  a  general 
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resemblance.  The  geographical  diversity,  however,  is  small  in  the 
lowest  and  oldest  rocks,  and  becomes  on  the  whole  greater  and  greater 
as  we  pass  upward  into  newer  and  newer  rocks,  and  is  greatest  in  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  present  day. 

3.  The  Age. — This  introduces  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  distribution 
of  organisms  in  timey  or  of  fossils  vertically  in  the  series  of  stratified 
rocks.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  Part  III,  of  which  it 
constitutes  the  principal  portion.  We  now  bring  out  only  so  much  as 
is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  classification  of  stratified  rocks. 

{a)  Oeohgical  Fauna  and  Flora  and  Corresponding  Geological 
Period  and  Oeohgical  Formation, — As  we  pass  from  the  oldest  and 
lowest  rocks  upward  to  the  newest  and  highest,  we  find  that  all  the 
species,  most  of  the  genera,  and  many  of  the  families,  change  many 
times.  Now,  all  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  earth 
at  one  time  constitute  the  fauna  and  fiora  of  that  geological  time. 
Geological  faunas,  therefore,  have  changed  many  times.  In  a  con- 
formdble  series  of  rocks  the  change  from  one  fossil  fauna  or  flora  to 
another  succeeding  is  always  gradual^  the  species  of  the  later  fauna  or 
flora  gradually  replacing  those  of  the  earlier.  But  between  two  series 
of  unconformable  strata  the  change  is  sudden  and  complete — as  if  one 
fauna  and  flora  had  been  suddenly  destroyed  and  another  introduced. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  unconformity  always  indicates 
a  great  lapse  of  time  unrepresented  at  the  place  of  observation  by 
strata  or  fossils.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  apparent  suddenness 
of  the  change  is  only  the  result  of  our  ignorance  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  period  unrepresented,  and  this  is  confirmed  whenever  we  find 
the  intermediate  strata.  Nevertheless,  as  unconformity  always  in- 
dicates changes  of  physical  geography,  and  therefore  of  climate,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  history  of  the  earth  there  were  periods  of  great 
changes,  marked  by  unconformity  of  strata,  during  which  changes  of 
species  were  more  rapid^  separated  by  periods  of  comparative  quietj 
marked  by  conformity^  during  which  the  species  were  either  un- 
changedj  or  changed  slowly.  Such  a  period  is  called  a  geological 
period  or  geological  epoch,  and  the  rocks  formed  during  a  geological 
period  or  epoch  are  called  a  formation. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  tests  of  a  formation  and  a  corresponding 
geological  period,  viz.,  1.  Conformity  of  the  strata  or  rock-system,  and, 
2.  General  similarity  of  fossils,  or  life-system.  There  are  also  two 
modes  of  separating  formations  and  corresponding  periods,  viz.,  un- 
conformity of  the  rock-system,  and  great  and  sudden  change  of  the 
life-system.  A  geological  formation,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a 
group  of  conformable  rocks  containing  similar  fossils,  usually 
separated  from  other  similar  groups  containing  different  fossils  by  un- 
conformity.   A  geological  period  may  be  defined  as  a  period  of  com- 
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parative  quiet,  during  which  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and 
fauna  and  flora  were  substantially  the  same,  usually  separated  from 
other  similar  periods  by  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate, 
which  resulted  in  changes  of  fauna  and  flora.  Of  these  two  tests,  how- 
ever, the  life-system  is  usually  considered  the  most  important,  and  in 
case  of  disagreement  must  control  classification. 

(ft)  Oeological  Faunas  and  Floras  differ  more  than  Geographical 
Faunas  and  Floras. — If  there  were  no  geographical  diversity,  species 
of  the  same  age  would  be  identical  all  over  the  earth,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine  strata  of  the  same  age  (geological  horizon). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  geographical  diversity  in  any  age  were  as  great 
as  the  diversity  between  two  successive  ages,  then  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  establish  a  geological  horizon.  But  this  law  states  that  the 
difference  between  two  successive  faunas  is  greater  than  between  two 
contiguous  faunas.  In  other  words,  the  species  of  successive  periods, 
or  fossils  of  successive  formations,  differ  from  each  other  more  than 
species  of  the  same  period  or  fossils  of  the  same  formation  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  species  of  the 
same  period  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  by  comparison 
of  fossils  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  strata,  in  different  portions  of 
the  earth,  belong  to  the  same  period  (to  synchronize  strata).  The 
strata  all  over  the  earthy  which  were  formed  at  the  same  time,  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon.  Strata  of  the  same  horizon 
are  determinable  by  similarity  of  fossils  with  considerable  certainty, 
until  we  come  up  to  the  tertiary  rocks.  In  all  the  newer  rocks,  how- 
ever, the  geographical  diversity  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  ability  to  synchronize  by  means  of  comparison  of  fossils.  Another 
method,  therefore,  is  used  for  these  higher  rocks. 

{c)  Increasing  Likeness  to  Existing  Forms. — By  examining  and 
comparing  fossils  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rocks,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  steady  approach  of  the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  to 
the  present  faunas  and  floras,  flrst  in  the  families,  then  in  the  genera, 
and  finally  in  the  species.  The  species  of  fossil  molluscous  shells  begin 
to  be  identical  with  molluscous  species  of  the  present  day  only  in  the 
Tertiary  rocks, and  the  proportion  of  identical  species  steadily  increases 
as  we  pass  upward.  Thus  in  the  newer  rocks,  just  where  the  other 
method  (comparison  of  fossil  faunas  with  one  another)  begins  to  fail, 
we  may  synchronize  strata  of  different  localities,  by  comparing  their 
shell  fauna  with  the  shell  fauna  of  the  present  day,  in  the  same  locali- 
ties. 7%ose  are  said  to  be  of  the  sarne  age  which  contain  the  same  per- 
centage of  shells  identical  with  those  of  the  present  day.  To  this  we 
may  add  that,  if  not  species^  at  least  many  genera  and  families,  espe- 
cially among  vertebrates,  are  characteristic  of  each  horizon  even  of  the 
newest  rocks. 
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Section  2. — Classification  of  Stratified  Rocks. 

Geology  is  essentially  a  history.  Stratified  rocks  are  the  leaves  on 
which  this  history  is  recorded.  The  fundamental  idea  of  every  clas- 
sification is  therefore  relative  age.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  classi- 
fication iBj  firsts  to  arrange  all  rocks  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the 
history  may  be  read  as  it  was  vn*itten ;  and  then,  second^  to  collect  them 
into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  called  systefniSy  seriesy  formations,  cor- 
responding to  the  great  eraSj  periods^  epochs^  of  the  earth's  history. 
There  are  several  different  methods  of  determining  the  relative  age  of 
rocks: 

1.  Order  of  SnperpositioiL — It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
stratified  rocks  are  formed — viz.,  by  sedimentation — that  their  original 
position  indicates,  with  absolute  certainty,  their  relative  age,  the  lower 
being  older  than  the  higher.  If,  therefore,  the  original  position  of  any 
series  of  strata  be  retained  or  not  very  greatly  disturbed,  and  we  have 
a  good  section,  the  relative  age  of  the  strata  which  compose  the  series 
may  be  easily  determined.  But  the  strata,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
have  in  many  cases  been  crushed  and  contorted  and  folded  in  the  most 
intricate  manner,  sometimes  even  turned  over;  they  have  also  been 
broken  and  slipped,  and  large  masses  carried  away  by  erosion,  and  often 
so  changed  by  heat  and  other  agents,  that  their  stratification  is  nearly 
or  quite  obliterated.  For  these  reasons  it  is  often  very  difificult  to 
determine  the  relative  position,  and  thus  to  construct  an  ideal  sec- 
tion of  the  strata  of  a  series  of  rocks,  even  in  a  single  locality.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  method  of  superposition  is  conclusive,  and  takes  prece- 
dence of  all  others  whenever  it  can  be  applied.  In  spite  of  all  these 
difificnlties,  if  the  whole  geological  series  were  present  in  any  one  lo- 
cality, it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  construct  the  geological  chro- 
nology. 

But  a  series  of  rocks  in  any  one  locality  can  not  give  us  the  whole 
history  of  the  earth.  Since  sedimentation  only  takes  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  water,  those  places  which  were  land- surfaces  during  any  geo- 
logical epoch  received  no  deposit,  and  therefore  the  strata  representing 
that  epoch  must  be  wanting  there.  Now,  as  there  have  been  frequent 
oscillations  of  land-surfaces  and  sea-bottoms  in  past  times,  similar  to 
those  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  we  find  that  in  every  known 
local  series  of  strata  there  exist  many  and  great  gaps ;  so  many  and  so 
great  that  the  record  may  be  regarded  as  only  fragmentary.  Such  gaps 
are  usually  indicated  by  unconformity.  It  is  the  task  of  the  geologist, 
by  extensive  comparison  of  rocks  in  all  countries,  to  fill  up  these  gaps, 
and  make  a  continuous  series.  The  leaves  of  the  book  of  Time  are 
scattered  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  geologist  to  gather  and  arrange  them  according  to  their 
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paging.  This  is  done  by  comparison  of  rocks  of  different  localities, 
partly  by  their  lithological  character,  but  principally  by  the  fossils 
which  they  contain. 

2.  lithological  Charaeter. — At  the  present  time,  in  our  seas  and 
lakes,  deposits  are  forming  composed  of  sand,  clay,  mud,  and  lime,  of 
every  kind,  in  different  localities.  The  same  has  taken  place  in  previ- 
ous epochs.  Sandstones,  limestones,  and  slates,  not  differing  greatly 
from  those  forming  at  the  present  time,  except  in  degree  of  consolida- 
tion, have  been  formed  in  every  geological  period.  Lithological  char- 
acter, therefore,  is  no  test  of  age.  In  comparing  rocks  of  widely-sepa- 
rated localities,  as,  for  example,  the  rocks  of  different  continents,  dif- 
ference of  lithological  character  is  no  evidence  of  difference  of  age,  nor 
similarity  of  lithological  character  of  any  value  in  determining  a  geo- 
logical horizon.  But,  as  deposits  are  now  being  formed  of  a  similar 
character  over  considerable  areas,  so  also  we  find  strata  (the  deposits  of 
previous  epochs),  continuous  and  unchanged  in  lithological  character, 
over  large  tracts  of  country.  Therefore,  in  contiguous  localities,  simi- 
larity of  lithological  character  becomes  a  very  valuable  means  of  iden- 
tifying strata.  Especially  is  this  true  if  we  find  similar  groups  of 
strata.  If,  in  two  localities  not  too  widely  separated,  we  find  a  similar 
rock,  e.  g.,  a  sandstone  of  similar  grain  and  color,  we  conclude  that 
they  probably  belong  to  the  same  age,  or  are,  in  fact,  the  same  stratum. 

3.  Comparison  of  Fossils. — This  is  by  far  the  besty  and  in  widely- 
separated  localities  the  only^  method  of  determining  the  age  of  rocks. 
The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  every  geological  epoch  has  its  own 
fauna  and  flora  with  many  characteristic  forms,  by  which  it  may  be 
identified  everywhere  in  spite  of  those  slight  differences  which  result 
from  geographical  diversity ;  and,  therefore,  similarity  of  fossils  shows 
similarity  of  age.  There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  to  the  appii- 
oation  of  this  method  which  must  be  borne  in  mind : 

(a)  The  lower  marine  species  are  much  affected  by  depths  and  bot- 
toms, and  therefore  we  should  expect  that  sandstone  fossils,  limestone 
fossils,  and  slate  fossils,  would  differ  in  species  even  in  the  same  epoch. 
Again,  in  lake  and  delta  deposits,  the  entombed  species  would  probably 
be  entirely  different  from  those  of  marine  deposits.  We  must  be  care- 
ful, therefore,  to  compare  fossils  of  rocks  formed  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

{h)  We  must  also  make  due  allowance  for  geographical  diversity- 
This,  as  we  have  already  stated,  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we 
pass  up  the  series  of  rocks.  In  the  lower  or  older  rocks  the  geographi- 
cal diversity  is  small ;  in  strata  of  the  same  age  in  different  countries 
the  fossils  are  quite  similar,  most  of  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species 
being  undistinguishable.  It  is  therefore  comparatively  easy,  by  com- 
parison of  fossils,  to  synchronize  the  strata  and  determine  the  geologi- 
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cal  horizon.  In  the  middle  rocks  the  geographical  dirersity  is  greater, 
but  the  genera]  similarity  is  still  considerable — the  difference. between 
organisms  of  consecutiTe  epochs  (geological  faunas  and  floras)  is  still 
mach  greater  than  the  difference  between  organisms  of  the  same  epoch 
in  different  countries  (geographical  faunas  and  floras) ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  still  quite  possible,  by  comparison  of  fossils,  to  synchronize  the 
strata.  In  the  higher  or  newer  rocks  the  geographical  diyersity  has 
become  so  greatthatwearecompelted  to  determine  age  and  synchronize 
strata,  no  longer  entirely  hy  comparison  of  fossils  of  the  different  locali- 
ties with  each  other,  but  also  by  the  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  each 
locality  with  the  living  species  in  the  same  locality.  In  these  rocks  we 
may  determine  relative  age  by  relative  percentage  of  living  species,  and 
similarity  of  age  (geological  horizon)  by  similarity  of  this  percentage. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  age  may  be  determined  directly  by  means 
of  characteristic  fossils. 

Manner  of  oonstniotliig  a  Geologioal  Ghronologr.— The  manner  in 
which  a  geological  chronology  has  actually  grown  up,  under  the  com- 
bined labors  of  the  g^logists  of  all  countries,  may  be  briefly  stated  aa 
follows :  First,  the  order  of  superposition,  and  therefore  the  relative 
ages  of  the  strata  composing  the  rock-series  of  many  different  countries, 
were  determined  independently ;  next,  by  comparison  of  these,  partly 
by  lithological  character,  if  the  localities  are  contiguous,  and  partly  by 
fossils,  the  geologist  determines  those  which  are  synchronous  and  those 
which  are  wanting  in  each  locality.  Thus,  out  of  several  local  series, 
by  intercalation,  he  constructs  a  more  complete  ideal  series.  In  case 
of  doubt,  he  strives  to  find  places  where  the  doubtful  strata  come  to- 
gether, and  observes  their  relative  position.  In  Fig,  182,  A  and  B  rep- 
A  BCD 
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resent  two  contiguous  localities  in  which  by  independent  study  the 
relative  positions  and  ages  of  8  and  9  strata  respectively  have  been 
determined.  By  comparison,  the  rocks  of  the  two  series  are  found  to 
consist  of  fourteen  strata  of  different  ages,  some  being  wanting  in  the 
one  and  some  in  the  other  locality. 

In  this  figure  A  and  B  represent  conformable  strata  of  contigu- 
ous localities  and  traceable  throughout.    In  C  and  D  we  represent  the 
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more  complex  ease  of  different  countries  and  where  unconformities 
occur.  In  J9  a  series  of  8  strata  are  provisionally  made  out,  although 
it  is  known  by  the  unconformity  between  4  and  5  that  there  are  some 
missing.  In  country  C  a  series  of  10  strata  are  first  made  out^  although 
an  unconformity  is  noted  between  7  and  8.  Now  the  comparison  be- 
gins. First  it  is  noted  that  2  in  the  C  series  is  identical  with  1  of  the 
D  series.  The  D  series  is  therefore  corrected  by  making  this  II  instead 
of  l,and  all  above  are  advanced  accordingly  as  far  as  the  unconformity. 
Then  it  is  noted  that  what  had  been  called  6  in  the  D  series  corresponds 
to  7  of  the  C  series.  Evidently  6  is  wanting.  The  correction  is  made 
and  the  D  series  is  completed  to  X.  Lastly,  it  is  observed  that  what  we 
had  made  8  of  the  C  series  corresponds  with  X  in  the  corrected  D 
series,  and  that  therefore  VIII  and  IX  are  wanting  at  C.  The  correc- 
tion is  made  and  the  series  completed  to  XII.  Thus  we  make  a  com- 
plete series  of  XII,  supplying  numbers  I  and  VI  from  one  locality,  and 
numbers  VIII  and  IX  from  the  other.  Thus  as  the  examination  of  the 
earth's  surface  progresses,  with  every  new  country  examined  some  gaps 
are  filled  up,  and  the  series  becomes  more  perfect.  Many  gaps  still  re- 
main unfilled.  The  series  will  continue  to  be  made  more  perfect,  and 
the  chronology  more  complete,  until  the  geological  examination  of  the 
earth-surface  is  finished.  As  knowledge  becomes  more  complete  the 
process  becomes  easier  and  more  rapid.  Characteristic  forms  often  de- 
cide the  question  at  once  and  elaborate  comparison  is  resorted  to  only 
in  case  of  doubt 

The  second  object  to  be  attained  by  classification  is  the  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  whole  series  into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  corre- 
sponding to  the  eras,  periods,  and  epochs  of  time.  The  principle  on 
which  this  is  done  is  as  follows : 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  gaps  in  the  series  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  unconformity.  Now,  since  unconformity  always  indicates 
movements  of  the  crust,  changes  of  the  outlines  of  sea  and  land, 
changes  of  climate,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora, 
these  gaps  mark  the  times  of  great  revolutions  in  the  earth's  history, 
and  are  therefore  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  eras,  periods,  etc.  The 
whole  rock-series,  therefore,  is  divided,  by  means  of  unconformity  and 
the  character  of  the  fossils,  into  larger  groups  called  systems,  and  these 
again  into  smaller  groups  called  series  and  formations.  The  largest 
groups  are  founded  upon  universal,  or  almost  aniversal,  unconformity, 
and  a  consequent  very  great  difference  in  character  of  organisms ;  the 
smaller  groups  are  founded  upon  a  less  general  unconformity  and  less 
difference  in  character  of  the  organisms.  Corresponding  with  the  great 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  rock-system  are  the  eras,  ages,  periods, 
and  epochs  of  the  history.  The  several  terms  expressing  the  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  both  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  history,  are  unfortu- 
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nately  used,  in  a  loose  manner.  We  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  manner 
indicated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  divisions  are  founded  upon  (a) 
unconformity,  and  (b)  change  in  fossils.  These  generally  accompany 
each  other,  since  they  are  produced  by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  change  of 
physical  geography.  In  some  localities,  however,  they  may  be  in  dis- 
cordance. In  this  case,  the  change  of  fossils  is  considered  the  more 
important,  and  controls  classification. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  classification  used  in  this  work. 
Except  in  the  uppermost  part  it  is  carried  only  as  far  as  periods : 


EBA8. 

Aon. 

PSEIODB. 

Epochs. 

5.  Psychozoia 

7.  Age  of  Man. 

Human,                  24 

• 

Recent. 

4  Cenozoic. 

6.  The  Age  of  Mam- 
mals. 

[  Quat^.mary,            23 
,  Tertiary,                 22 

(  Terrace. 
i  Champlain. 
( OlacisJ. 
(  Pliocene. 
-1  Miocene. 
(  Eocene. 

3.  Mesozoic. 

6.  The  Age  of   Rep- 
tiles. 

( Cretaceous,             21 
i  Jurassic,                 20 
( Triassic,                  19 

Upper. 

2.  Pala90zoic. 
Lower. 

Carboniferous, 
4.  The  Age  of  Acro- 
gens  and  Am- ] 
phibians. 

C  Permian,                 18 
i  Carboniferous,        17 
(  Sub-carboniferous,  16 

Devonian, 
3.  The  Age  of  Fishes. 

'  Chemung,                14 
Hamilton,               13 
Corniferous,             12 
Oriskany,                11 

Siltirian. 

2.  The  Age  of  Inverte- 
brates. 

Cambrian, 

Helderberg,            10 
Salina,                      9 

<  Niagara,                   8 

Trenton,                   7 

^  Canadian,                 6 

*"  Dikelocephalus 
zone,                     6 

"*  Paradoxides  zone,    4 
Oienellus  zone,         3 

1.  Archean,  or 
ArchiBozoic. 

1.  Archiean. 

Huronian,                 2 
Laurentian,              1 
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CHAPTER  III. 
US8TRATIFIBD  OR  lONBOUB  ROCKS. 

Ghaiaoteristios. — The  nnstratified  are  diBtinguiehed  from  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  a,  by  the  absence  of  trae  atrstificatiOD — i.  e.,  laminatioD  of 
sorted  materials ;  d,  bj  abseoce  of  fossils ;  c,  by  a  more  or  less  crystal- 
Hue  or  else  a  glassy  strnctnre ;  and,  d,  by  their  mode  of  occurrence  ex- 
plained below. 

Gflneral  Origin. — They  have  consolidated  from  a  fused  or  semi-fused 
condition,  and  are,  therefore,  called  igneous  rocks.  This  origin  is 
shown  by  their  stmc.ture ;  by  their  occurrence  in  dikes  and  tortuous 
veins ;  by  their  effects  on  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  come  in 
contact;  and  by  their  resemblance  in  many  cases  to  modern  lavas. 
The  question  of  their  probable  mode  of  origin  will  be  more  specifically 
treated  after  the  description  of  their  kinds. 

Mode  of  OeonrronM. — Igneous  rocks  occur,  a,  underlying  the  strata, 
and  forming  the  great  mass  of  the  earth's  interior ;  a',  forming  the 
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axes  and  peaks  of  nearly  all  great  mountain-ranges ;  bb\  in  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  sheets,  filling  great  fissures  in  stratified  or  in  other 
igneoQB  rocks;  c.  In  extensive  horizontal  sheets  overlying  the  stratified 
country  rock,  as  if  outpoured  on  the  surface;  c',  lying  conformably 
between  strata,  as  if  forced  in  a  melted  condition  between  them,  or  else 
outpoured  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  afterward  covered  with  sediment; 
and,  d,  in  tortuous  veins  connected  with  the  great  underlying  masses. 
All  these  positions  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  183.  In  all  these  modes  of 
occurrence  the  observed  rock  is  connected  with  an  underlying  mass,  of 
which  it  is  but  an  extension. 

Extent  on  tho  Snrfitoe. — The  appearance  of  these  rocks  on  the  sur- 
face is  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Certainly 
not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  land-surface  is  composed  of  them. 
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Bnt,  beneath,  they  are  Bupposed  to  constitate  the  great  maes  of  the 
earth. 

ClaBsiflntloii  of  I^eons  Boeka. — Igneous  rocks  are  beat  clasBified, 
not  by  means  of  their  relative  agea,  but  partly  by  their  mineralogical 
character  and  partly  by  their  mode  of  occurrence.  By  this  method 
they  moat  naturally  fall  into  two  primary  groups — riz.,  the  Plutonic 
or  masaive,  and  the  volcanic,  or  true  eruptive  rocks.  The  rocks  of  the 
first  group  occur  in  great  masses ;  those  of  the  second  group  injected 
into  fissures  or  outpoured  on  the  surface.  The  former  are  entirely 
oryBtailtne  (holo-crystalline),  and  usually  yery  coarse-grained  (macro- 
crystalline);  the  latter  are  usually  ^n«rjrratn^  (micro-crystalline),  or 
imperfectly  crystalline  (crypto-cry stall ine),  or  partly  or  even  wholly 
glassy.  The  former  seem  to  have  solidified  in  situ  (indigenous) ;  the 
latter  have  been  evidently  displaced  from  their  original  position 
(exotic).  The  two  groups,  however,  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into 
each  other,  so  that  the  distinction  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  the 
same  rock  may  sometimes  be  found  in  both  groups. 

I. — Plutonic  ob  Mabbite  Rocks. 

GflSflral  Appe&raiUB. — The  rocks  of  this  group  are  characterized  by 
a  coarse-grained,  mottled,  or  speckled  appearance,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  distinct  crystals  of 
different  colors  and  of  considerable  size  (macro- crystal  line) ;  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  the  rock  is  usually  wholly  made  up  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  such  crystals,  without  any  paste  or  ground-mass,  either 
amorphous  or  glassy,  between  them. 

TOe  constituent  minerals  of  this  group  are  mainly  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende.  In  the  speckled  mass  the  opaque,  white,  or 
reddish  or  greenish  crystals  with  glistening  surface  are  feldspar,  the 
transparent  bluish  glassy  spots  are  quartz,  and  the  black  specks  are 
usually  hornblende.  The  mica  can  be  easily  detected  as  glistening 
scales  of  various  shades.  a  b 

Prinflipal  Kinds— Qran- 
it«. — This  rook,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  typo 
of  the  group,  consists  of 

qnartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  \ 

or  else  of  these,  together 
with  hornblende.     Some- 

i- .1,      _■„    „„i    V Fi8.  lS4.-OtBphic  Grenlle:  A.  croSMeetlDn:  B,  longltu- 

nmes  tbe  mica  atia  nom-  diiui  Bection. 

blende    are  wanting,  and 

the  quartz  exists  in  the  form  of  bent  plates  imbedded  in  feldspar,  so 

that  on  cross  -  section  they  look  like  Hebrew  or  Arabic   characters 

(Pig.  184,  A  and  B).    The  rock  is  then  called  graphic  granite,  or  peg- 
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matite.  Sometimes  the  feldspar  is  ia  large,  well-formed  crystals  in  a 
finer  but  still  crystalline  ground-mass :  then  it  is  called  porphyritic 
granite.  Sometimes  all  the  crystals  are  small,  and  the  mass  is  evenly 
granular ;  then  it  is  called  eurite^  or  granulite. 

Syenite. — English  and  many  American  writers  use  this  term  to 
designate  a  granitic  rock  in  which  mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende ; 
and,  when  both  hornblende  and  mica  are  present,  they  use  the  term 
symitic  granite.  But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  term  syenite  is 
applied  to  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  feldspar  and  hornblende, 
and  when,  in  addition,  quartz  is  present  (English  syenite),  they  call 
the  rock  quartz-syenite.    The  general  aspect  of  the  rock  is  similar  to 

granite. 

In  the  rocks  thus  far  mentioned  the  feldspar  is  an  arthicy  or  pot- 
ash-feldspar  (orthoclase) — ^i.  e.,  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 

potash. 

Diorite.— This  is  a  dark,  speckled,  greenish-gray  rock,  consisting  of 
a  crystalline  aggregate  of  clinic  or  soda-lime  feldspar  {plagioclase)y 
and  horfiblende;  and,  therefore,  differs  from  syenite  of  German 
writers  only  in  the  form  of  the  feldspar — viz.,  plagioclase  instead  of 
orthoclase.    When  quartz  is  present  it  is  called  quartz-diorite. 

J)^l)a89. — This  is  a  dark,  greenish  crystalline  rock,  usually  fine- 
grained, but  sometimes  granitoid,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to 
diorite,  but  differing  in  the  fact  that  augite  replaces  hornblende.  It 
also  often  contains  olivin.  Oabbro  is  a  granitoid  variety  of  diabase,  in 
which  the  augite  takes  the  form  of  diallage. 

We  have  selected  these  as  good  types  of  the  groups;  but  they 
merge  insensibly  into  each  other,  giving  rise  to  many  varieties,  for  the 
description  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  treatises  on 
lithology. 

Diorite  and  diabase  are  so  frequently  intrusive  and  fine-grained 
that  they  are  often  treated  in  an  intermediate  or  even  in  the  second 
group ;  but  they  also  often  occur  massive. 

Two  Sub-Oroups— Acidic  and  Basic— Quartz  is  pure  silicic  acid. 
Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali,  with  excess  of  silica — i.  e., 
an  acid  silicate  of  these  bases.  In  orthoclase  the  alkali  is  potash ;  in 
plagioclase,  soda  and  lime.  Moreover,  the  former  is  more  acid  than 
the  latter.  Hornblende  and  augite  are  basic  silicates  of  somewhat 
similar  composition.  Augite  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
iron ;  while,  in  hornblende,  alumina  and  lime  replace  a  portion  of  the 
magnesia.  Remembering  further,  that  quartz  and  feldspar  are  light- 
colored  minerals,  with  specific  gravity  of  about  2*6,  while  augite  and 
hornblende  are  usually  black  minerals,  with  specific  gravity  of  3  to  3-5, 
it  is  plain  that  this  group  of  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups, 
acidic  and  basic^  often  recognizable  to  the  eye.    In  the  one  there  is  a 
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predominance  of  qnartz  and  feldspar,  in  the  other  of  hornblende  or 
aagite.  Also,  in  the  one  the  feldspar  is  orthoclase,  in  the  other 
plagioclase.  The  one  is  light  colored,  of  leas  specific  gravity,  and 
more  diflScultly  fusible;  the  other  darker  colored,  heavier,  and  more 
easily  faeible.  Granite  is  tbe  best  type  of  the  ooe;  diorite,  and 
especially  diabase  or  gabbro,  of  the  other.  Syenite  is  intermediate. 
The  percentage  of  silica,  both  free  and  combined,  in  granite  is  63  to 
81,  and  tbe  speciGc  gravity  2-6  to  S'7.  The  silica  percentage  in  dia- 
base is  45  to  56,  and  the  specific  gravity  37  to  39  (Von  Cotta). 

Hode  of  OoearreiiM. — True  Plutonics,  especially  of  the  granitic 
type,  snch  aa  granite  and  syenite,  occur :  1.  In  large  masses,  forming 
the  axes  of  great  mountain- 
ranges,  such  as  the  Sierra  and 
Colorado  ranges  (Fig.  185,  A); 
or,  2.  In'rounded  masses,  ap- 
pearing in  the  midst  of  strati- 
fied rocks  like  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea  (Pig.  185,  B) ; 
or,  3.  Sometimes  in  tortoons, 
irregularly  branching  veins, 
extending  only  a  little  way 
from  the  great  masses  into  the  overlying  stratified  rocks,  aa  if  forced 
by  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight  into  small  cracks  of  the  latter 
(Fig.  183,  d.  Fig.  185,  A,  and  Fig.  186,  A  and  B).  But  rocks  of  more 
basic  type,  such  as  diorite  and  diabase,  probably  on  account  of  greater 
fusibility,  occur  not  only  as  Plutonics  in  massive  form,  but  also  as 
inlruaives  in  dikes  and  intercalary  beds,  like  true  volcanics. 


].  ISII.—GruiiM  V 


The  rocks  of  the  Plutonic  group  are  never  found  in  connection 
with  scoriae,  glass,  ashes,  or  other  evidences  of  rapid  cooling  in  contact 
with  air.    They  have  never  been  erupted  on  the  surface.    They  were 
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cooled  J  and  have  solidified  slowly  underpressure  in  great  masses  and 
at  great  depths.  Hence^  when  we  find  them  at  the  surface^  they  have 
been  exposed  by  extensive  erosion.  They  are  either  fused  masses  solidi- 
fied without  eruption  (a),  or  they  are  the  solidified  reservoirs  (^,  Fig. 
183)  from  which  eruptions  have  come.  In  either  case,  they  have  them- 
selves  been  cooled  at  great  depths. 

Intermediate  Series. 

Between  the  undoubted  Plutonics,  already  described,  and  the  un- 
doubted Yolcanics,  to  be  taken  up  hereafter,  there  is  an  intermediate 
series  of  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  placed  in  one  group,  sometimes  in 
the  other,  and  sometimes  in  a  separate  group,  co-ordinate  with  the  other 
two,  and  called  trappean  or  intrusive  rocks.  They  occur  mostly  in  the 
older  and  middle  rocks  in  the  form  of  dikes^  filling  great  fissures  inter- 
secting, or  as  intercalary  beds  between,  the  strata.  If  Plutonics  are 
in  great  masses  beneath  the  strata,  and  yolcanics  are  outpoured  masses 
upon  the  strata,  these  exist  mostly  as  masses  intruded  among  the 
strata.  Again,  if  Plutonics  are  the  great  reservoirs  and  volcanics  the 
outpoured  liquid,  the  intrusives  are  the  fillings  of  the  conduits  between. 
Erosion  has  subsequently  carried  away  the  overflowed  portions,  and 
exposed  the  conduits  as  dikes. 

Kinds. — In  the  acidic  groups,  perhaps  the  most  typical  isfelsite. 
This  rock  is  a  very  compact,  fine-grained  aggregate  of  quartz  and 
orthoclase,  and  therefore  light-colored.  Chemically  it  has  the  same 
composition  as  granite,  and  mineralogically  it  differs  only  in  the  fine- 
ness of  texture  and  in  the  absence  of  mica.  When  the  felsitic  rock 
contains,  imbedded  in  the  fine-grained  mass,  large,  well-formed  crystals 
of  feldspar,  then  it  is  called  porphyrite.  If  quartz-crystals  are  also 
distinctly  visible,  then .  it  is  called  quartz-porphyry^  or  elvanite^  a 
mottled  rock  often  mistaken  for  granite.  The  word  porphyritic  is 
often  applied  to  any  rock  in  which  distinct  crystals  are  visible  in  a 
finer  ground-mass.  Thus,  we  have  porphyritic  granite,  porphyritic 
diorite,  etc.  The  porphyritic  structure  is  probably  formed  thus :  The 
fused  magma  first  cooled  slowly  until  the  large  crystals  separated ;  and 
then  was  injected  into  the  fissure  and  the  solidification  completed. 

Intrusive  rocks  of  the  basic  sub-group  are  usually  called  green- 
stones or  traps.  This  term,  therefore,  includes  intrusive  diorites,  dia- 
bases, aphanites,  melaphyrs,  etc.  These  differ  from  the  massive  rocks 
of  the  same  composition  only  by  being  finer  grained :  but  the  same  is 
true  also  of  felsites  as  compared  with  granites.  The  difference  is  prob- 
ably wholly  due  to  rate  of  cooling.  The  same  fused  mass  which,  if 
cooled  slowly,  forms  granite,  if  injected  into  fissures  and  cooled  more 
rapidly,  would  form  felsite  or  quartz-porphyrite.  The  difference  be- 
tween massive  and  intrusive  diorites  is  doubtless  due  te  the  same  cause. 
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II. — Volcanic  or  Eruptive  Eocks. 

Te3rtiire  and  Appeannoe. — The  rocks  of  this  group  are  nsnally 
micro-crystalline,  or  even  crypto-crystalline,  and  therefore  in  appear- 
ance are  either  minutely  speckled  or  evenly  grayish,  of  various  diades. 
But  the  most  important  characteristic  is,  that  they  are  not  wholly  crys- 
talline, but  consist  either  of  crystals  imbedded  in  an  amorphous  or 
glassy  paste,  or  else  are  wholly  amorphous  or  glassy.  This  texture  shows 
that,  as  compared  with  the  rocks  of  the  other  groups,  they  have  cooled 
quickly y  for,  on  account  of  the  extreme  viscosity  of  fused  silicates  (glass), 
complete  crystallization  can  take  place  only  by  very  slow  cooling. 

Physioal  Conditiona. — All  the  physical  conditions  already  described 
(p.  93)  as  characteristic  of  recent  lavas,  viz.,  the  stonyy  the  glassy^  the 
scoricu^eouSy  and  the  tufaceous  conditions,  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
more  typical  representations  of  this  group. 

Mineral  Composition  and  Sub-Oroups. — The  most  striking  differences 
between  the  rocks  of  this  and  the  other  groups  are  found  in  their  text- 
ure and  mode  of  occurrence.  Mineralogically  the  rocks  of  this  group 
consist  essentially  of  some  form  of  feldspar,  with  hornblende  or  augite. 
Free  quartz  and  mica,  though  sometimes  present,  especially  the  former, 
are  neither  necessary  nor  common.  These  also,  like  those  of  the  other 
group,  may  bo  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  acidic  and  basic.  In  the 
one  there  is  a  predominance  of  orthic  feldspar  (sanidin) ;  in  the  other, 
of  either  hornblende  or  augite  and  clinic  feldspar  (plagioclase).  In 
true  volcanics,  as  seen  above,  sanidin  takes  the  place  of  orthoclase  of 
the  Plutonics.  These,  however,  belong  to  the  same  group  (orthoclase 
group),  are  equally  acidic,  and  therefore  have  the  same  significance  in 
lithology.  The  two  sub-groups  are,  therefore,  characterized  by  color, 
specific  gravity,  and  fusibility,  as  already  explained  (p.  212),  and,  with 
some  practice,  can  usually  be  distinguished  in  the  field;  though  in 
many  cases  microscopic  or  chemical  examination  is  necessary.  The 
silica  percentage  of  the  extreme  acidic  type  (rhyolite)  is  70  to  82,  and 
specific  gravity  2*3 
to  2*6;  of  the  ex- 
treme basic  (basalt) 
the  silica  percent- 
age is  40  to  56,  and 
specific  gravity  29 
to  3-1.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  gives 
the  most  common 
and  characteristic 
kinds  under  the  two 
sub-groups: 
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Prinoipal  Kinds. — In  the  acidic  group  the  commonest  and  best  type 
is  trachyte.  This  is  usually  a  light-colored  rock,  with  a  peculiar  and 
very  characteristic  rough  feel,  due  to  microscopic  yesicularity.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  ground-mass  of  orthic  feldspar  (sanidin)  and  augite, 
containing  crystals  of  the  former. 

Rhyolite  is  similar  in  composition  to  trachyte,  but  contains  a  larger 
percentage  of  silica,  and  is  very  different  in  general  appearance.  It 
consists  of  a  fluent,  yitreous  ground-mass  or  paste,  usually  containing 
crystals  of  sanidin,  or  even  of  quartz.  When  these  crystals  are  con- 
spicuous, so  that  the  rock  has  a  porphyritic  appearance,  it  is  called 
liparite.  In  some  cases  it  may  have  even  a  granitoid  appearance,  and 
is  then  called  nevadite.  Such  granitoid  rhyolite  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  true  granite  by  the  presence  of  the  glassy  paste. 

Phonolite  is  a  light-grayish  crypto-crystalline  feldspathic  rock, 
breaking  or  jointing  in  very  characteristic  thin  tile-like  slabs,  which 
ring  under  the  hammer  (hence  the  name).  It  consists  mainly  of  orthic 
feldspar  (sanidin  and  nephelin). 

In  the  basic  sub-group  the  most  common  and  typical  is  basalt. 
This  is  a  very  dark,  almost  black,  crypto-crystalline  rock,  breaking 
with  a  dull,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  consisting  essentially  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  plagioclase,  augite,  and  olivin,  in  a  glassy  ground-mass 
of  the  same.  Magnetite  is  also  usually  an  abundant  constituent.  Dol- 
erite  has  a  somewhat  similar  composition,  but  lacks  the  olivin,  and  is 
more  crystalline  in  structure,  and  therefore  dark-grayish  in  appearance. 
Andesite  is  a  dark-grayish  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclase, 
with  hornblende  or  augite.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  color  to 
dolerite,  but  is  crypto-crystalline,  like  basalt,  and  often  roughish  to 
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the  feel,  like  trachyte.  It  has,  therefore,  been  sometimes  called  trachj- 
dolerite. 

All  the  rocks  of  both  these  sub-groups,  but  especially  the  more 
typical,  have  their  scoriaceoas  and  glassy  varieties.  These  are  the 
pumices  and  light-colored  scorias  and  obsidians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  black  scoriae  and  tachylite  on  the  other. 

The  table  on  preceding  page  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  com- 
position of  the  principal  kinds  in  both  primary  groups,  including  also 
intrnsiyes.    The  sign  x  x  indicates  crystals. 

Modes  of  Eraptioil. — There  have  been  in  geological  times  two  gen- 
eral modes  of  eruption.  In  the  one  the  lavas  have  come  up  through 
great  fissures  formed  by  crust-movements  and  spread  out  as  extensive 
sheets  ;  in  the  other  they  have  come  up  through  chimneys  and  run  off 
as  streams.  The  one  may  be  called  fissure-eruption^  the  other  crater- 
eruption  or  volcanoes  proper.  The  one  gives  rise  to  extensive  lava- 
fieldSy  the  other  to  lava-cones.  The  force  of  eruption  in  the  one  case 
is  probably  either  the  same  as  that  which  makes  mountains — i.  e.,  the 
lava  is  squeezed  out  by  interior  contraction  of  the  earth,  or  else  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  hydrostatic — i.  e.,  a  welling  out  of  a  lighter  liquid 
by  the  sinking  of  a  heavier  crust  within  it ;  the  force,  in  the  other  case, 
is  evidently  the  pressure  of  elastic  gases,  especially  steam,  as  already 
explained  (p.  97).  We  owe  this  distinction  mainly  to  Richthofen,  but 
it  is  now  universally  adopted  in  this  country  and  quite  generally  in 
Europe.  According  to  Richthofen,  primary  eruptions  come  always 
through  great  fissures  and  only  at  great  intervals  of  time ;  afterward, 
surface-waters  percolating  through  these  fissure-erupted  masses,  still 
liquid  within,  give  rise  to  secondary  eruptions  through  craters.  We 
have  no  examples  of  fissure-eruptions  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
and  therefore,  in  treating  of  igneous  agencies  in  Part  I,  we  spoke  only 
of  crater-eruptions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  eruptives  in  the  older  rocks  unless  we  admit  eruptions  in  early 
geological  times  of  a  different  kind  from  those  occurring  now  in  vol- 
canoes. 

Modes  of  Occurrence.— What  we  say  under  this  head  refers  mainly 
to  fissure-eruptions.  True  eruptive  rocks  occur :  1.  As  extensive  verti- 
cal sheets  filling  great  fissures  which  by  subsequent  erosion  outcrop  as 
great  dikesy  or  else  filling  smaller  radiating  volcanic  fissures  as  radi- 
ating volcanic  dikes;  2.  As  sheets  between  the  strata  (intercalary 
beds)  as  if  forced  between  the  separated  strata,  or  else  outpoured  on 
the  bed  of  sea  or  lake,  and  again  covered  with  sediments;  3.  Out- 
poured on  the  land-surface  as  sheets  or  streams;  4.  In  the  form  of 
great  dome-like  masses  on  the  surface  or  between  the  strata ;  and,  5. 
In  the  form  of  volcanic  necks  or  plugs  standing  above  the  general  level 
of  the  country. 
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Dikes. — The  fillings  of  great  fissures  oatcropping  on  Isnd-sarfaoes 
are  called  dikes.  They  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  older  stratified 
rocks,  especially  in  mountain-regions.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  a 
few  inches  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet ;  they  may  be  traced  over  the 
country  sometimes  for  many  miles,  even  fifty  or  one  hundred,  and 
extend  downward  to  great  but  unknown  depths.  Such  dikes,  outcrop- 
ping over  the  face  of  the  country,  may  be  the  exposed  roots  of  ancient 
oyerfiows  which  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion  (Fig.  183, 
b) ;  or  they  may  be  fillings  of  fissures  which  never  reached  the  sur- 
face (Fig.  183,  b').    In  either  case  they  are  the  evidence  of  extensive 

^  erosion.    Sometimes  the  outcrop* 
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^•^"  ning  over  the  face  of  the  country 
(Fig.  187,  a) ;  at  other  times  the 
country  rock  has  resisted  more 
than  the  dike,  and  the  place  of  the  dike  is  marked  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, like  a  shallow  ditch,  or  moat  (Fig.  187,  b). 

Effect  of  Dikes  on  the  Intersected  Strata.— The  strata  forming  the 

bounding  walls  of  a  dike,  or  with  which  igneous  rocks  come  in  contact 
in  any  way,  are  almost  always  greatly  changed  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  fused  matter.  Limestones  and  chalk  are  changed  into  crystalline 
marble;  clay  is  baked  into  porcelain- jasper,  or  even  changed  into 
schists;  impure  sandstones  are  changed  into  a  speckled  rock  resem- 
bling gneiss;  seams  of  bituminous  coal  are  changed  into  anthracite, 
or  sometimes  into  coke.  In  all  cases  the  original  stratification  and  the 
contained  fossils  are  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  These  effects  ex- 
tend sometimes  only  a  few  feet,  sometimes  many  yards,  from  the  dike. 
Lava-Sheets. — Dikes  outcropping  on  the  face  of  the  country,  as 
already  described,  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  exposed  roots  of 
ancient  overfiows  which  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion, 
leaving  only  the  intruded  portion.  But  in  more  recent  eruptions  the 
overflow  or  erupted  portions  still  remain.  The  fused  matter  has  evi- 
dently come  up  through  fissures  and  spread  out  as  sheets,  and  often 
sheet  after  sheet  has  been  successively  outpoured  forming  layer  upon 
layer  (Fig.  188),  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  is  deeply  buried 
beneath  the  flood.  The  extent  and  thickness  of  the  lava-fields  thus 
formed  are  almost  incredible.  The  great  lava-flood  of  the  Northwest 
covers  Northern  California,  Northwestern  Nevada,  the  greater  part  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  extends  far  into  British  Columbia 
and  Montana.  Its  extent  is  not  less  than  150,000  square  miles,  and  its 
extreme  thickness  where  cut  through  by  the  Columbia  River  is  3,000  to 
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4,000  feet  In  another  place  eeventy  milea  distant  the  Descbntes 
River  cuts  into  the  same  lavarfield,  making  a  ca&on  140  milea  long  and 
1,000  to  3,500  feet  deep,  and 
has  not  yet  reached  bottom.  At 
least  thirty  aucceasive  layera  may 
he  counted,  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  Bides  of  this  caflon. 
About  a  dozen  votcanoea  over- 
dot  this  great  surface.  It  is 
simply  inconceivable  that  all 
this  material  came  from  these 
volcanoes.  It  evidently  came 
up  through  great  fiasnres  in  the  Cascade,  Blue  Mountains,  and  Coast 
Bange,  and  poured  out  on  the  surface,  flooding  the  vhole  iutervening 
country.  The  Deccan  lava-field,  described  by  the  Indian  geologists,  is 
200,000  square  miles  in  extent,  2,000  to  6,000  feet  thick,  and  entirely 
without  detectable  volcanic  cones  from  which  the  lava  could  have  come. 
These  extensive  &elds  are  mostly  of  basalt.  In  Utah  and  Colorado, 
according  to  King  and  Endlich,  rhyolitic  and  trachytic  lavas  reach  a 
thickness  of  7,000  feet.  As  a  general  rule,  outpourings  of  basalt  reach 
the  greatest  extent,  but  each  sheet  is  thin,  as  if  the  basalt  bad  been 
superfused;  while  acidic  lavas  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite  are  outpoured 
in  very  thick,  sometimes  dome-like  masses,  as  if  they  had  been  only 
semi  fused. 

lateioalary  Beds  and  Laooolitos. — Holmes,  in  Hayden's  Report  for 
1875,  describes  Mount  Hesperus,  Colorado,  as  wholly  composed  of 
stratified  rocks  (cretaceous),  with  intercalated  beds  of  eruptivea,  as  if 
the  lava  had  forced  itself  between  the  strata.    Such  intercalary  sheets. 


Pis  IHSa —Dike  and  Silla. 


or  silh,  which  have  been  often  observed  by  others,  probably  pass  by  in- 
sensible gradations  into  laccolites — a  new  form  of  occurrence  to  which 
attention  was  first  drawn  by  Holmes,  but  which  has  been  elaborately 
described  by  Gilbert  as  characteristic  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  and 
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other  groups  in  the  Plateau  region.  In  this  case  the  liquid  matter 
eeems  to  have  come  up  through  fisBures  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  break- 
ing through  to  the  surface, 
has  lifted  the  upper  strata 
and  accnmnlat«d  beneath 
in  great  dome-like  maBses 
which,  in  fact,  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  mountains 
(Fig.  189).  The  strata- 
covered  dome  thus  formed 
is  afterward  eroded,  and 
.F.«.  u»,-L«coiit.(.f«ruiii«rt,.  t^e  igneous  core  or  lacco- 

lite  is  exposed. 
According  to  Qilbert,  whether  lava  accumulates  between  the  strata 
or  outpours  on  the  surface  is  merely  a  question  of  relative  specific 
gravity.  If  the  lava  ia  lighter  than  the  strata,  then  the  latter  will  sink 
and  the  lava  be  outpoured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  strata 
be  lighter  than  the  lava,  then  the  lava  floats  it  up  and  accumulates  be- 
neath. It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  rather  a  question 
of  liquidity  than  of  specific  gravity.  If  the  liquidity  is  perfect  as  in 
basalts,  then  it  comes  to  the  surface  and  outpours,  and  may  extend  to 
very  great  distances ;  hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  lava  is  only  a  stiffly 
viscous,  semi-fused  mass,  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  it  may  lift  np  the 
strata  on  its  back  in  a  dome.  The  quantity  of  lava  accumulated  ia 
sometimes  enormous.  The  Hiller  laccolite,  Henry  Mountains,  is  equiv- 
alent to  ten  cubic  miles. 


Vie.  IW.— Ideal  Crow^ecUon  at  La  Plata  Honntalii  (alter  Cron).    The  Irregular  line,  a,  o,  Ib  the 
ptesenl  enrface. 

The  passage  from  intercalary  beds  to  laccolites  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  190,  taken  from  Cross. 

Volcanic  NeokB.— -In  the  general  erosion  of  a  country  the  plugs 
which  filled  the  interior  of  ancient  voloanoea  are  often  left,  as  more 
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resistant  remnants,  standing  above  the  general  level  of  the  country. 
These  are  called  volcanic  necks.  Some  examples  are  mentioned  on 
p.  525.  On  account  of  the  former  frequent  and  long-continued  fusion 
of  these  masses  during  repeated  eruptions,  their  metamorphic  effect  on 
surrounding  stratified  rocks  is  far  more  profound  and  extensive  than 
in  the  case  of  dikes. 

Age — how  determined. — When  two  dikes  intersect  each  other,  then, 
of  course,  the  intersecting  must  be  younger  than  the  intersected  dike. 
In  this  manner  the  relative  age  of  dikes  intersecting  the  same  region 
may  often  be  determined.  The  absolute  age  of  igneous  rocks  can  only 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated. 
If  a  dike  is  found  intersecting  strata  of  known  age  (b,  Fig.  183),  the 
dike  must  be  younger  than  the  strata.  If  a  dike  {b%  intersecting 
strata  and  outcropping  on  the  surface,  is  found  overlaid  by  other  strata 
through  which  it  does  not  break,  then  the  igneous  injection  is  younger 
than  the  former  and  older  than  the  latter.  The  series  of  events  indi- 
cated is  briefly  as  follows :  first,  the  older  series  of  sediments  has  been 
formed;  then  fissures  formed  and  filled  by  igneous  injection;  then 
erosion  has  carried  away  the  upper  portion  of  the  strata  and  its  in- 
cluded dike,  so  that  the  dike  outcrops  along  the  eroded  surface ;  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  has  been  submerged  and  again  covered  with  sediment 

In  the  case  of  intercalary  beds  of  igneous  rocks,  if  the  strata  above 
and  below  are  both  metamorphosed  by  heat,  then  the  fused  matter  has 
been  forced  between  and  is  younger  than  the  strata ;  if,  however,  the 
underlying  stratum  is  changed  but  the  overlying  is  not,  then  the  igne- 
ous matter  has  been  outpoured  on  the  sea-bed  and  covered  with  sedi- 
ment, and  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  age  as  the  strata.  The  same  prin- 
ciples determine  the  age  of  sheets  and  streams.  If  sheets  are  successively 
outpoured,  one  atop  the  other,  then,  of  course,  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion determines  their  relative  age.  So,  also,  if  two  streams  run  across 
each  other,  the  overlying  is  the  younger.  In  this  way  Eichtbofen  and 
others  have  determined  the  order  of  succession  of  different  kinds  of 
tertiary  eruptives.  Absolute  age,  or  the  geological  time  of  eruption, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  .associated  strata. 

Of  Certain  Structures  found  in  many  Eruptive  Rocks. 

Columnar  Structure. — Many  kinds  of  eruptive  rock  exhibit  some- 
times a  remarkable  columnar  structure.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
basalt,  probably  because  this  rock  has  been  superfused,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  basaltic  structure.  Sheets  and  dikes  of  this  rock  are 
often  found  composed  wholly  of  regular  prismatic  jointed  columns, 
closely  fitting  together,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more,  and  in  length  from  several  feet  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet. 
When  these  columns  have  been  well  exposed  on  cliffs  by  the  action  of 
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waves,  or  on  river-banka  by  the  erosive  actioD  of  currents,  or  even  by 
atmospheric  diBintegratioii,  they  produce  a  very  striking  scenic  effect 
(Figs.  191,  193).     Id  Europe  the  Giant's  Causeway,  on  the  coast  of 


Fie.  IW.— Colomur  BiuuiJl,  Hew  South  W*l«  (Dana). 

Ireland,  and  Fingal's  Cave,  in  the  island  of  Staffa  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  are  conspicuous  examples.  In  the  United  States  we  have  ex- 
amples in  Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut  River;  in  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  River;  in  the  traps  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior; 
and  especially  in  splendid  cliffs  of  the  Columbia  and  Deschutes  Rivers, 
in  Oregon. 

DiTeotion  of  the  Colunns. — The  direction  of  the  columns  is  usually 
at  right  angles  to  the  cooliug  surface.  In  horizontal  sheets,  therefore, 
tbe  columns  are  vertical,  hut  in  dikes  they  are  horizontal  (Fig.  193). 
A  dike  left  standing  above  the  general  surface  of  country  sometimes 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  long  pile  of  cord-wood.  In  some  cases 
the  columns  are  curved  and  twisted  in  a  manner  not  easy  to  explain  ; 
sometimes,  instead  of  columnar,  a  £n^/-structure  is  observed. 


Pid.  19a,— Bs^lllc  Columns  uu  SedimeDiury  Rock.  Like  Superior  (after  Owen). 

Ganse  of  Golanuiar  Stmotnre. — There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
structure  is  produced  by  contraction  in  the  act  of  cooling.  Many  sub- 
stances break  in  a  prismatic  way  in  contracting.    Masses  of  wet  starch. 
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or  very  fine  mud  exposed  to  the  bud,  crack  in  this  way.  In  basalt  the 
structure  is  more  regular  than  in  any  other  known  substance.  The 
subject  of  the  cause  of  jointed  columnar  structure  has  been  very  ably 
discussed  by  Mr.  Mallet. 

Voloanlc  Conglomerate  and  Breoda. — If  a  stream  of  fused  rock, 
whether  from  a  crater  or  a  fissure,  run  down  a  stream-bed,  it  gathers 
up  the  pebbles  in  its  course,  and  after  solidification  forms  a  conglom- 
erate which  differs  from  a  true  conglomerate  (p.  179)  in  the  fact  that 
the  uniting  paste  is  igneous  instead  of  sedimentary.  In  a  similar 
manner  volcanic  breccias  are  formed  by  the  flowing  of  a  lava-stream 
over  a  surface  covered  with  angular  fragments  or  rubble.    Breccias 


Fiw.  IBS.— Colnmnir  Dike,  Lake  Superiur  (>rif  r  Owenj. 

and  tufas  are  also  formed  by  cementation  of  cinders  and  dust  accu- 
mulated about  volcanic  vents. 

Pyroolastle  Rocks. — These  are  deposits  which  are  intermediate  in 
character  between  the  volcanic  and  the  true  clastic  or  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  composed  of  volcanic  products,  but  worked  over  by  aque- 
ous or  atmospheric  agenciea.  Beds  of  volcanic  duet  on  the  land  are 
consolidated  into  tuffs.  The  fragmental  materials  falling  into  sea 
or  lake  are  assorted  and  made  to  resemble  ordinary  land-derived  sedi- 
ments. Under  the  microscope  the  volcanic  materials  are  glassy  or 
crystalline. 

Amygdaloid. — Outpoured  traps,  and  especially  lava-streams,  are 
very  often  vesicular — i.  e.,  filled  with  vapor-blebs,  usually  of  a  flat- 
tened, ellipsoidal  form.  In  the  course  of  time  these  cavities  are  filled 
with  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  some  other  material,  by  infiltrated 
water  holding  these  matters  in  solution.    Sometimes  the  filling  has 
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taken  place  very  slowly  by  successive  additions  of  different-colored 
material.  Thus  are  formed  the  beautiful  agate  ptliblcs,  or  more  prop- 
erly amygdales,  so  common  in  trap.     The  most  common  filling  is 


Fia,  IM,— Fllindn  oT  the  HndHD.  View  froni  Hutiug*.    (PhotoEnph  from  New  York  8U(a 
MoMnm.) 

ailica,  because  water  percolating  through  igneous  rocks  is  always  alka- 
line, and  holds  silica  in  solution. 

ClAHSIPICATION    of   IQNE0U8   RoCKS, 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  geology  which  is  in  a  state  of 
greater  confusion  than  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  igneous 
rocks.    It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  mention  some  of  the  theories. 

Many  geologists  think  that  igneous  rocks  may  be  thrown  into  three 
groups,  characteristic  of  different  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  now  found  associated  with  the  stratified  rocks  of 
different  ages.  These  are:  I.  The  granitic  group,  including  granites 
and  syenites,  associated  with  Arcbeean  and  Palteozoic  rocks;  3.  The 
trappean  group,  including  dioritea,  porphyry,  dolerite,  etc.,  associated 
with  the  later  PalEeozoic  and  the  Mesozoic  rocks ;  and,  3.  The  volcanic 
rocks,  including  basalts,  trachytes,  etc.,  associated  with  the  Tertiary 
rocks.  They  think,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  eruptions  were  granitjc, 
then  trappean,  and  lastly  volcanic.  Furthermore,  they  think  that  the 
first  have  come  up  mostly  in  great,  dome-like  masses ;  the  second, 
mostly  intrusive,  in  dikes  and  fissures;  and  the  third  through  craters 
forming  volcanoes. 

Again,  many  think  that  empted  matters,  of  different  times,  have 
become  progressively  more  baste.  They  think  that,  although  each 
group  may  be  divided  into  a  more  acidic  and  a  more  basic  sub-group, 
yet,  as  s  whole,  the  granitic  group  is  the  most  acidic  and  the  vol- 
canic the  most  basic,  the  trappean  being  intermediate,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram. 
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Again,  these  two  views,  which  are  asually 
held  by  the  same  persons,  are  by  them  con- 
nected with  a  third  view,  in  regard  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust  On 
first  cooling,  the  outer  layer  is  supposed  to 
have  been  highly  oxidized,  highly  siliceous, 
and  therefore  comparatively  light — in  other 
words,  granitic;  beneath  this  was  a  less  oxi- 
dized, less  acid  layer,  and  so  on  progressively, 
the  deeper  layers  becoming  heavier  and 
heavier,  and  more  and  more  basic.  The 
first  eruptions  were  from  the  outer  layer, 
and  therefore  granitic.  Afterward,  as  the 
crust  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  the  erup- 
tions were  from  deeper  and  deeper  layers, 
and  therefore  denser  and  denser,  and  more  and  more  basic. 

But,  in  answer  to  these  views,  it  may  be  said  that^  as  to  agey  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  granite,  though  most  commonly  associated  with 
the  older  rocks,  is  found  in  strata  of  all  ages  up  to  the  middle  Tertiary, 
and  fissure  eruptions  have  occurred  in  all  ages  up  to  the  latest  Tertiary. 
The  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  was  pushed  up  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene 
(Lyell),  and  the  great  fissure-eruptions  of  the  Northwest  took  place 
at  the  end  of  the  Miocene  and  during  the  Pliocene.  On  the  other 
hand,  basalts  are  found  in  pre-Cambrian  rocks  (Walcott).*  Also,  as  to 
campositiofiy  rhyolite  and  liparite  have  much  the  same  chemical  com- 
position as  granite,  except  that  more  of  the  silica  is  in  combination  and 
less  of  it  free  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Some  early  diorites 
and  gabbros  have  much  the  same  chemical  (if  not  mineralogical)  com- 
position as  basalt. 

Again,  others,  with  much  reason,  think  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the  three  groups  in  mineralogical  character  and  crystalline 
structure  are  due  wholly  to  the  different  depths  at  which  and  the  slow- 
ness with  which  solidification  took  place.  They  think,  therefore,  that 
if  trachyte  or  rhyolite  (Fig.  183,  c)  could  be  traced  downward  deep 
enough  it  would  pass  into  porphyry  (i),  and  finally  into  granite  (^), 
and  similarly  basalt  would  pass  into  dolerite  and  diorite,  and  finally  into 
olivin-diabase  or  gabbro.f  On  this  view,  what  we  can  not  do,  has  been 
done  for  us  by  erosion  ;  and  granite  is  most  commonly  associated  with 
older  rocks  only  because  these  have  been  most  eroded,  and  therefore 

*  American  Journal  of  Sdence,  vol.  vii,  p.  167,  1874. 

f  This  gradual  change  has  very  recently  been  distinctly  observed  in  Southeastern 
Europe  by  Judd  (Qeological  Magazine,  1876,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  292),  and  also  in  Colorado  by 
Peale  (Hayden's  Report  for  1873,  p.  261),  and  also  by  Hague  and  Iddings  in  Nevada 
(United  Stotes  Geological  Survey  Bulletin,  No.  17, 1885). 
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their  deeper  parts,  or  even  the  foantaiu-reservoirs  from  which  emptions 
have  come,  have  been  exposed.  Similarly,  a  less  extreme  erosion  of  the 
Mesozoic  rocks  has  exposed  the  porphyritic  and  dioritic  dikes  through 
which  eruptions  came  up ;  while,  of  the  modern  lavas,  only  the  upper 
or  overflowed  parts  are  exposed.  This  view  explains  completely  all  the 
phenomena  of  igneous  rocks,  and  the  gradations  between  them,  in 
chemical  and  mineralogical  composition  and  in  crystalline  structure 
and  is  therefore  very  probably  true.  We  have  substantially  assumed 
it  in  the  preceding  descriptions. 

The  confusion  in  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  igneous 
rocks  is  still  further  increased  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  the 
kinds  of  rocks  mentioned  above  as  igneous  are  found  also  among  meta- 
morphic  rocks  which  have  never  been  erupted  at  all.  This  subject  is 
further  treated  under  the  head  of  Metamorphism  (p.  230  et  seq.). 

Richthofen^a  Classification  of  Tertiary  Bruptives. 

By  far  the  most  noted  attempt  to  classify  by  age,  or  to  corre- 
late the  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  with  their  ages,  is  found  in  Eicht- 
hofen's  classification  of  Tertiary  eruptives.  According  to  Bichthofen, 
there  is  a  regular  and  invariable  order  of  succession  among  the  erupt- 
ive rocks  of  Tertiary  times ;  the  order  being — 1.  Propylite.*  2.  Andc- 
site.  3.  Trachyte.  4.  Rhyolite.  5.  Basalt  This  order,  however,  ap- 
plies only  to  primary  or  fissure  eruptions  ;  for,  since  primary  erupted 
masses  may  become  the  seats  of  subsequent  secondary  or  crater  erup- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  secondary  eruptions  of  a  lower  group  may  be 
synchronous  with  pritnary  eruptions  of  a  higher  group,  f 

These  views  of  Bichthofen's  have  attracted  wide  attention,  but  have 
not  been  generally  confirmed.  All  that  is  as  yet  generally  accepted 
in  regard  to  the  order  of  Tertiary  eruptives  is  that  the  trachytes  (in- 
cluding in  this  term  with  the  trachytes  proper  also  the  andesites  and 
the  rhyolites)  precede  the  basalts. 

Dutton  and  Iddings  find  in  successive  eruptions  in  the  same  place 
a  law  of  differentiation  from  a  generalized  type  like  andesite  into  more 
and  more  specialized  acid  on  the  one  hand  and  basic  on  the  other. 
Judd  also,  in  his  work  on  Volcanoes,  admits  that  an  intermediate  type 
like  andesite  (propylite  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety)  is  first  erupted, 
then  an  acid  type  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  and  last  basalt.  He 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  a  homogeneous  fused  mass  (such  as 
would  be  formed  by  fusion  of  many  different  kinds  of  strata)  to  be 
first  erupted  as  soon  as  formed.     This  would  make  an  intermediate 


*  Propylite  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  altered  andesite. 

f  Richthofen's  Natural  History  of  Volcanic  Rocks,  Memoirs  of  California  Academy  of 
Science,  vol.  i,  Part  II. 
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type.  The  remainder  of  the  fused  mass  after  long  standing  would 
separate  into  a  lighter  acid  portion  above  and  a  heavier  basic  portion 
below.  These  would,  therefore,  be  successively  erupted  as  rhyolite  and 
basalt.  On  the  other  hand  Geikie  and  Teall  find  a  law  of  increasing 
acidity,  and  Brogger  confirms  this  law,  but  only  for  plutonics. 

General  Origin  of  Igneous  Rocks. 

In  later  years  the  prevailing  belief  is  that  the  molten  rock  out- 
poured on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  mostly  derived  from  original 
earth-substance,  expanded  and  fused  through  relief  of  pressure.  This 
idea  is  in  harmony  with  either  the  nebular  or  the  planetesimal  hypoth- 
esis. It  is  thought  possible  that  some  eruptive  material  may  consist 
of  fused  sedimentary  strata.* 

Origin  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Eruptive  Rocks  by  Differentiation 

of  Rock  Magmas, 

Until  very  recently  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  fused  mass 
would  have  the  same  composition  throughout  and  would  retain  such 
composition  until  solidified,  and  therefore  that  all  eruptions  in  the 
same  place  and  from  the  same  magma  must  have  the  same  composi- 
tion, chemical  if  not  mineral.  When,  therefore,  diverse  species  from 
extreme  acid  to  extreme  basic  were  found  in  the  same  locality  it  was 
supposed  that  they  came  from  eruptions  at  different  times  and  from 
different  magmas,  and  many  ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to 
classify  these  according  to  their  supposed  relative  ages.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  attempts  is  that  of  Richthofen  in  the  classification 
of  Tertiary  eruptives,  given  above.  But  now  it  has  been  definitely 
proved,  especially  by  the  observations  of  Iddings  on  the  eruptives  of 
Electric  Peak  and  Sepulchre  Mountains,  Montana,  that  the  same  molten 
mass  in  the  act  of  cooling  differentiates  into  basic  kinds  on  the  one 
hand  and  acid  kinds  on  the  other.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  gradual  cooling  of  such  a  mass  the  first  to  crystallize 
are  the  more  basic  minerals.  These  crystallize  first  in  the  outlying 
parts  when  the  cooling  is  most  rapid,  and  then  similar  materials  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  and  crystallize  there  by  migration  of  the  more 
basic  materials  to  the  solidifying  parts,  leaving  a  more  acid  remnant  in 
the  center  to  solidify  last.  It  is  true  that  this  is  contrary  to  what  we 
would  expect  if  we  regard  only  the  relative  fusibilities  of  the  several 
minerals,  for  the  basics  are  the  more  fusible  and  therefore  ought  to  be  the 

*  The  latest  contribution  to  the  subject  of  rock-claseification  is  found  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  Uniyereity  of  Chicago  Press,  1903,  entitled  Quantitative  Classification  of 
Igneous  Rocks,  under  the  joint  authorship  of  Whitman  Cross,  J.  P.  Iddings,  L.  V.  Pirs- 
son,  and  H.  S.  Washington.  The  writers  propose  a  new  classification  and  a  new  nomen- 
clature based  on  chemical  composition. 
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last  to  solidify.  But  we  must  regard  all  the  minerals  as  in  solution  in 
a  fused  magma  of  alkaline  silicates,  and  the  basic  minerals  as  the  more 
insoluble  and  therefore  as  crystallizing  first.  Thus  the  phenomena  of 
the  origin  of  different  species  from  a  single  fused  mass  may  be  ex- 
plained by  (1)  the  tendency  to  differentiate  on  cooling;  (2)  the  greater 
insolubility  of  the  more  basic  minerals,  and  therefore  their  eai'lier  crys- 
tallization in  the  outer  parts ;  and  (3)  the  migration  of  materials  to 
the  point  of  crystallization.  Add  to  this  tiie  fact  that  different 
original  magmas  differ  in  composition,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of 
eruptives  receive  a  ready  explanation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

METAMORPHIC  R0CK8, 

There  is  another  class  of  rocks,  derived  from  both  the  sedimentary 
(or  clastic)  and  the  igneous  rocks  by  processes  of  alteration.  The 
rocks  of  this  class  often  retain  some  of  their  original  structure  and 
texture,  but  are  usually  schistose.  They  are  commonly  destitute  of 
fossils.  Some  of  them  show  every  possible  gradation  into  unaltered 
sediments,  and  others  into  the  igneous  rocks. 

Origin. — These  rocks  are  alteration  products  of  all  kinds  of  origi- 
nal rocks.  They  are  always  changed  in  texture  and  structure,  and 
may  be  changed  in  composition  from  the  originals.  Many  of  them 
are  certainly  clastic  rocks  which  have  been  subjected  to  pressure,  heat, 
and  other  forces  that  have  changed  their  structure  and  appearance, 
sometimes  entirely  destroying  their  fossils  and  even  their  original 
lamination  or  bedding,  and  inducing  instead  a  schistose  structure. 
The  evidence  of  their  sedimentary  origin  is  found  in  their  gradation 
into  unaltered  f ossilif erous  strata;  in  the  occasional  presence  of  fossils 
even  in  greatly  changed  rocks;  and  in  the  interbedding  of  marbles 
and  quartzites  or  quartz-schists,  as  these  rocks  in  large  masses  are 
confidently  regarded  as  of  clastic  origin.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  all  the  metamorphic  rocks  were  altered  clastic  rocks,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  a  large  part  of  them  are  altered  igneous  rocks.  The 
reader  should  now  appreciate  the  fact  that  rocks  of  any  kind  when 
subjected  to  heat,  pressure,  and  chemical  action,  either  by  deep  burial 
under  strata  or  by  crushing  as  in  mountain-making,  may  be  meta- 
morphosed. 

Position. — AH  the  oldest  rocks,  those  lowest  in  the  geologic  column, 
are  probably  metamorphic.  When  appearing  at  the  surface  it  is 
because  great  thicknesses  of  overlying  strata  have  been  removed.  The 
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conyerse,  however^  that  metamorphic  rocks  are  always  among  the 
oldest^  is  by  no  means  true.  Metamorphism  is  not  a  test  of  age, 
for  metamorphic  rocks  are  found  of  all  geologic  periods  up  to  the 
Tertiary.  The  Coast  Range  of  California  is  much  of  it  metamor- 
phic, although  the  strata  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  peri- 
ods. Metamorphism  seems  to  be  quite  universal  in  the  ancient  Lau- 
rentian,  and  becomes  less  and  less  common  as  we  pass  up  the  strata 
series  of  the  geologic  column. 

The  date  of  metamorphism  of  any  rock  is  to  be  clearly  disc^^imi- 
nated  from  the  time  of  the  rock  formation,  just  as  the  date  of  moun- 
tain-making is  not  the  age  of  the  contained  strata.  Metamorphism 
has  occurred  in  all  geologic  periods,  and  is  doubtless  now  progressing 
in  the  deeply-buried  strata. 

Metamorphism  is  generally  associated  with  the  crushing,  folding, 
and  tilting  of  thick  strata  in  great  mountain-ranges,  and  often  also 
with  vulcanism. 

Extent  on  the  Eartb-SurtlEU^e. — Metamorphic  rocks  exist,  outcrop- 
ping on  the  surface,  over  wide  areas.  Nearly  the  whole  of  eastern 
Canada  and  Labrador,  and  a  belt  along  the  east  slope  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, are  composed  of  them ;  also  a  large  portion  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  western  border  of  this  continent.  Other  areas 
in  eastern  North  America  are  the  districts  west  and  south  of  Lake 
Superioi*;  the  Adirondack  area;  a  large  part  of  eastern  New  York, 
including  Manhattan  Island;  much  of  New  England;  with  other 
smaller  areas  wherever  Archaean  strata  appear  (see  p.  296).  Vast 
areas  are  found  in  other  continents.  Beneath  the  surface  they  prob- 
ably underlie  all  other  stratified  rocks,  and  are  therefore  the  most 
widespread  of  all  rocks  except  the  primitive  ones.  Their  thickness 
is  often  immense.  The  Archaean  series  of  Canada  is  of  vast  but  un- 
known thickness,  and  wholly  metamorphic. 

Prindpal  Kinds  of  Metamorphic  Rooks. — It  is  not  practicable  to 
name,  much  less  to  describe,  the  host  of  metamorphic  rock-products. 
The  principal  kinds  derived  from  sediments,  which  form  thick  and 
extensive  masses,  are  marble,  slate,  quartzite,  and  graywacke  of  the 
non-foliated  kinds,  and  gneisses  and  schists  in  many  varieties  of  the 
foliated  class.  The-  metamorphic  igneous  rocks  are  mainly  schists 
and  gneisses. 

Oneisses  and  Schists. — These  are  the  most  typical  and  important 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  since  they  are  the  product  of  the  most 
extreme  alteration  of  both  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks.  They  also 
have  the  greatest  thickness  and  horizontal  extent,  and  show  the  great- 
est variation  in  texture  and  mineral  content. 

Oneiss  is  a  rock  showing  more  or  less  of  a  banded  structure.  How- 
ever, the  banding  can  sometimes  be  seen  only  in  larger  masses,  not  in 
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mere  hand  Gpeciniens.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  banding 
was  a  relic  of  original  bedding  or  lamination,  and  that  the  gneiseex 
represented  an  intermediate  stage  of  alteration  between  Biliceous  sedi- 
ments and  granite ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  gneiss  is  the  product  of 
the  extreme  change  of  either  sedimentary  or  igneous  rocks,  the  band- 
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ing  being  due  to  the  development  of  different  minerals  in  planes,  by 
the  effect  of  pressure,  movement  (mashing),  and  injection  (see  p. 
233).  Tlio  varieties  of  gneiss,  like  those  of  schist,  are  named  from 
the  chief  l>asic  mineral.  The  most  common  are  mica-gneiss,  bom- 
blende-gneiss,  augite-gneiss,  etc. 

Schist  is  a  thinly  foliated  rock  in  which  the  foliation  is  due  to 
the  abundance  of  parallel  and  scale-like  crystals  of  some  highly  cleav- 
able  mineral,  as  mica,  chlorite,  talc,  etc.  The  foliation  structure  is 
the  product  of  extreme  metamorphism,  mashing  under  great  pressure 
in  the  zone  of  flowage  (see  p.  234).  Petrographers  recognize  many 
varieties,  according  to  the  basic  mineral,  as  mica-schist,  amphibole- 
Bchist,  augite-schist,  chlorite-schist,  etc.  These  may  grade  into  a 
quartz-schist  and  schistose  quartzite. 

The  mica-schists  and  the  more  acid  or  mica-gneisses,  when  of 
igneous  origin,  have  been  derived  from  the  more  acidic  rocks,  while 
the  more  basic  gneisses  and  schists  have  been  produced  from  the  basic 
igneous  rocks. 

Quartzite. — This  term  is  properly  applied  to  a  thoroughly  com- 
pact or  crystalline  quartz,  usually  produced  by  deposition  of  silica 
between  the  quartz-grains  of  a  sandstone.  Rocks  are  found  repre- 
senting every  stage  of  the  cementation  process,  and  quartzitic  masses 
are  found  of  all  thicknesses  up  to  13,000  feet.  Quartzite  represents 
less  dynamic  action  than  gneisses  and  schists,  and  does  not  require 
very  high  temperatures. 
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Graywacke. — This  is  a  gray,  banded  rock  derived  from  grits  and 
mudstones — that  is,  from  granular  sediments  which  are  not  chiefly 
quartz,  but  of  varied  mineral  composition. 

Slate. — The  origin  of  slate  has  been  discussed  under  slaty  cleavage 
on  pages  189-195.  Slates  represent  original  clays  and  shales.  Earely 
they  may  be  derived  from  fine  arkose,  and  from  volcanic  tuffs.  They 
have  various  colors,  as  brown,  red,  purple,  green,  dark  blue,  and  drab. 

Phyllite  is  a  name  applied  to  a  micaceous  slate,  and  represents  an 
intermediate  stage  between  slate  and  mica-schist. 

Serpentine. — This  is  a  mineral  and  rock  of  varied  origin.  It 
forms  the  green  streaks  and  blotches  in  marble  (verde-antique).  As 
a  rock  it  is  soft  and  usually  of  green  color.  It  is  produced  by  altera- 
tion of  some  igneous  rock  rich  in  magnesian  mineral.  It  is  often 
derived  by  true  metamorphism  of  buried  peridotite,  through  meta- 
somatic  change  of  the  minerals  pyroxene,  amphibole,  and  olivine. 

Marble. — Quarrymen  and  dealers  in  constructional  materials  call 
any  limestone  a  "  marble "  which  is  sufficiently  compact  or  fine- 
grained to  take  a  good  polish.  In  geology  the  term  is  properly 
restricted  to  a  calcareous  rock  which  has  lost  its  original  fragmental 
character  and  become  crystalline  by  metamorphism.  Marble  differs 
from  other  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  fact  that  it  rarely  shows  any 
cleavage  or  fissility,  even  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  dynamic  action 
or  mashing.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  readiness  with  which 
calcite  crystallizes  when  deforming  influences  are  withdrawn.  The 
grain  of  marble  varies  from  the  finest  statuary  marble  to  large  coarse 
crystals.  The  colors  of  variegated  marbles  are  due  to  iron  and  other 
inorganic  impurities,  the  dark  colors  of  organic  origin  being  dis- 
charged. A  black  limestone  may  produce  snow-white  marble.  The 
earthy  impurities  of  the  original  sediment  form  a  variety  of  included 
silicate  minerpls,  as  woUastonite,  garnet,  micas,  amphibole,  serpen- 
tine, etc. 

Besides  the  rocks  briefly  described  above  there  are  many  others 
of  less  extent,  or  less  common  occurrence.  Some  of  these  are  steatite 
or  soapstone;  magnetite  and  hematite  ores;  Griinerite-schist ;  ferru- 
ginous chert;  and  jaspilite.  Anthracite  is  an  example  of  moderate 
change,  in  consolidation  and  carbonization,  from  coal  interbedded 
in  strata  subjected  to  folding  and  crushing.  It  is  also  produced  by 
the  heat  from  igneous  eruptions. 

Theory  of  Metamorphism. 

Metamorphism  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  of  geology, 
since  the  process  is  mostly  beyond  the  range  of  observation  and  ade- 
quate experimentation.     The  study  requires  the  application  of  the 
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most  advanced  knowledge  of  mechanics^  physics^  ehemistrjy  and  min- 
eralogy. In  recent  years  the  subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  several 
authors.  The  present  discussion  will  follow  chiefly  the  writings  of 
Van  Hise.* 

In  all  forms  of  metamorphism  water  is  the  chief  agent,  and  three 
forces  are  always  present,  though  in  varying  intensity,  namely,  mo- 
tion or  dynamic  action,  heat,  and  chemical  affinity. 

Water. — At  ordinary  temperatures  water  is  a  potent  agent  in  solu- 
tion and  deposition  of  mineral  material,  but  at  high  temperatures 
its  power  is  greatly  increased.  The  development  of  the  schists  and 
gneisses  is  largely  due  to  continuous  solution  and  deposition  by  the 
included  water.  At  all  times  during  the  change  the  rocks  are  solid ; 
but  they  slowly  adapt  themselves  to  the  forms  demanded  by  the  earth- 
stresses  by  continuous  solution  and  redeposition.  The  amount  of 
motion  at  any  one  time  is  almost  inappreciable,  but  is  sufficient  to 
slowly  transform  the  rocks  from  massive  to  schistose  forms. 

While  during  the  dominant  process  of  metamorphism  the  rocks 
continuously  remain  in  the  solid  state,  exceptionally  and  locally, 
where  the  temperature  is  very  high,  aqueo-igneous  fusion  may  occur. 
In  the  dry  state  rocks  may  require  a  heat  of  some  2,500°  F.  to  melt 
them;  but  where  water  is  present  this  excessive  temperature  is  not 
required.  By  cooling  and  crystallization  such  aqueo-fused  masses 
form  crystallized  rocks,  containing  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  feldspar, 
etc.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  all  gradations  between  solution 
and  true  igneous  fusion,  through  the  grades  of  hydrothermal  fusion. 
"  It  is  thought  highly  probable  that  under  sufficient  pressure  and  at 
a  high  temperature  there  are  all  gradations  between  heated  waters 
containing  mineral  material  in  solution  and  a  magma  containing 
water  in  solution.  In  other  words,  under  proper  conditions  water 
and  liquid  rock  are  miscible  in  all  proportions.  From  the  water 
solutions  true  impregnation  or  cementation  would  take  place;  from 
the  rock  solutions,  true  injection." 

Dynsmio  Action. — When  the  rocks  are  subjected  to  simple  pressure 
and  the  movement  is  chiefly  between  .molecules,  the  process  is  called 
"  static  metamorphism."  Where  masses  of  rock  are  subject  to  move- 
ment and  deformation  the  process  is  "  dynamic  metamorphism." 
There  are  all  gradations  between  the  two  processes,  and  neither  one 
acts  entirely  alone. 

In  discussion  of  dynamics  the  earth's  crust  is  theoretically  divided 
into  three  zones :  a  superficial  zone,  where  rock  movement  is  mainly 

*  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Principles  of  North  American  Prc-Cambrian  Geology,  Sixteenth 
Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Part  T,  pp.  581-874,  1896 ;  Metamorphism  of  Rocks  and 
Rock  Flowage,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Amer.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  269-328,  1898 ;  Amer.  Jour.  Sci., 
July,  1898,  vol.  vi,  pp.  76-91. 
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by  fracture ;  a  lower  intermediate  zone  of  fracture  and  plasticity ;  and 
the  underlying  zone^  where  the  pressure  is  so  great  that  movement 
is  mainly  by  plasticity  or  flowage.  In  the  zone  of  fracture  the  meta- 
morphic  process  is  mainly  static,  and  the  textures  and  structures  of 
the  rocks  may  not  be  obliterated.  In  the  zone  of  flowage  the  struc- 
tures and  textures  disappear  by  "plastic  deformation  through  con- 
tinuous solution  and  deposition,  or,  in  other  words,  recrystallization." 
This  is  the  zone  in  which  are  produced  the  schistose  rocks,  the  most 
intense  expression  of  the  metamorphic  process. 

Heat. — The  heat  of  metamorphism  may  be  derived  (1)  from 
normal  increase  of  temperature  with  depth;  (2)  from  crushing,  or 
d3mamic  action;  (3)  from  intrusions  of  liquid  rock;  and  (4)  from 
chemical  action.  The  chemical  activity  is  increased,  at  least  within 
wide  limits,  by  heat  and  pressure. 

Begional  or  General  MetamorpMsm. — A  practical  distinction  is 
usually  drawn  between  localized  or  contact  metamorphism  and  the 
deep-seated,  general,  or  regional  metamorphism.  Like  most  compari- 
sons in  geology,  no  clear  line  can  be  drawn.  Contact  metamorphism, 
being  less  important,  will  be  described  later. 

The  metamorphic  process,  as  a  whole,  includes  several  eflfects. 
The  following  are  described  by  Van  Hise : 

Consolidation. — This  is  mainly  the  result  of  pressure,  and  is  more 
effective  in  the  case  of  fine-grained  and  clayey  rocks. 

Cementation. — By  infiltration  of  mineral  matter  in  solution  and 
its  deposition  in  the  interstices  of  a  rock,  the  mineral  grains  are  bound 
together.  The  more  important  cements  are  quartz,  calcite,  and  fer- 
rite  (iron  oxides) ;  but  there  are  several  others.  The  cementation 
process  is  more  important  in  the  coarser  sediments,  and  occurs  mainly 
in  the  two  upper  zones,  that  of  fracture  and  fracture  and  flowage. 
Quartzite  is  a  good  example  of  its  effect. 

Injection. — This  is  the  penetration  of  the  molten  magma  into 
spaces  in  the  rock.  It  grades  into  cementation  (see  quotation,  p. 
232).  The  acid  magmas  are  more  penetrative  as  injecting  material. 
With  penetration  between  the  grains  of  a  rock  the  mineral  character 
of  the  latter  may  be  changed.  Schists,  for  example,  may  thus  become 
gneisses  by  injection  of  a  large  proportion  of  feldspar  and  quartz. 

Metasomatism. — This  is  the  change  in  the  mineral  composition  of 
a  rock  by  the  alteration  of  the  original  minerals,  or  by  their  replace- 
ment, or  by  recrystallization.  These  changes  may  occur  separately 
or  together.  The  minerals  most  commonly  involved  in  metasoma- 
tism are  the  forms  of  silica,  feldspar,  micas,  amphibole,  augite,  calcite 
and  dolomite,  serpentine,  and  the  several  oxides  of  iron. 

The  rocks  which  are  most  commonly  modified  by  metasomatism 
and  the  other  processes  named  above,  with  or  without  mashing,  are 
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the  following:  Graywacke  and  graywacke  slate,  ferniginoue  chert 
and  jsBpilite,  Griinerite-schist  (iron  silicates),  actinolite  and  horn- 
blende-schists, and  marble. 

Mashing. — This  term  includes  the  deep-seated  movements  which 
produce  diminished  volume,  along  with  the  crushing  and  sliding 
movements  commonly  called  shearing.  In  the  zone  of  fracture  this 
produces  fissility.  In  the  zone  of  flowage  it  produces  schistose  and 
gneissoid  structure.    Following  are  the  rocks  which  are  characteristic 
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of  greater  relative  effects  of  mashing :  Schistose  quartzite  and  quartz- 
schist;  slate  and  mica-slate  (phyllite),  passing  into  mica-scbist;  mica- 
gneiss;  chlorite -schist;  hornblende -schist  and  hornblende -gneiss. 
The  schists  and  cherts  named  above  as  characteristic  of  metasomatism 
and  other  processes  become  more  schistose  and  finer-grained  as  mash- 
ing is  more  effective.  The  igneous  rocks  in  which  mashing  has  been 
most  effective  are  likely  to  have  great  uniformity  of  character  and  to 
he  finely  foliated.  And  the  converse  conclusion  is  "  that  the  finely, 
regularly  laminated,  homogeneous  crystalline  schists  are  usually  of 
igneous  origin."  The  metamorphosed  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin 
can  usually  be  determined  by  variations  in  structure,  at  least  when 
examined  in  great  thickness. 
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Contaet  MetamorpMsm. — This  covers  the  more  localized  altera* 
tions  in  rocks  produced  by  igneous  intrusions  and  lava-flows.  Some 
authors  include  here  such  baking  and  hardening  effects  as  are  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  coal-beds.  The  making  of  red  brick  from 
blue  clay^  and  the  various  ceramic  processes^  are  imitations  of  con- 
tact metamorphism  by  dry  heat. 

The  changes  produced  on  the  walls  of  dikes  or  igneous  intrusions 
are  sometimes  surprisingly  small^  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  great 
igneous  masses  the  surrounding  rocks  may  be  affected  for  miles.  In 
the  local  changes,  heat  has  relatively  greater  effect  and  pressure  less, 
according  as  the  work  is  near  the  surface.  The  walls  of  dikes,  or 
other  contact  planes,  are  found  to  be  differently  affected,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  invaded  rocks  and  the  temperature  and  com- 
position of  the  intrusive  magma.  If  the  latter  holds  considerable 
quantity  of  acid  vapors,  or  "  mineralizers,"  the  invaded  strata  may 
be  greatly  changed  by  cementation,  injection,  and  metasomatism. 
The  effects  naturally  fade  away  with  distance  from  the  source  of  heat. 
Near  the  contact  limestone  or  chalk  becomes  marble ;  coal-beds  change 
to  anthracite  or  coke;  disseminated  carbonaceous  matter  becomes 
graphite;  limonite  and  siderite  ores  change  to  hematite;  sandstone 
may  become  a  quartzite;  clay  rocks  are  variously  altered.  Close  to 
the  contact  the  latter  are  sometimes  a  dense,  dark  rock  called  hom- 
fels,  which  grades  off  into  schists,  and  then  to  mica-slates. 

In  the  case  of  the  great  igneous  masses  called  bathyliths,  lacco- 
liths, and  bosses  (see  p.  220),  we  have  metamorphism  on  a  great 
scale,  between  true  contact  and  regional,  and  showing  the  essential 
unity  of  the  two  classes. 

CHAPTER   V. 

STRUCTURE  COMMON  TO  ALL  ROCKS, 

We  have  thus  far  given  a  brief  description  of  the  three  classes  of 
rocks,  their  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, several  important  kinds  of  structure  which  are  common  to  all 
these  classes  of  rocks,  and  require  description.  These  are  joints,  fis- 
sures, and  veins.  Mountain-chains,  as  involving  all  kinds  of  rocks 
and  all  kinds  of  structure,  and  as  summing  up  in  their  discussion  all 
the  principles  of  structural  and  dynamical  geology,  must  be  taken  up 
last. 

Section  1. — Joints  and  Fissures. 

Joints. 

Joints  are  the  cracks  or  division-planes  produced  subsequent  to 
the  formation  of  the  rocks,  and  not  due  to  sedimentation.     The  planes 
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of  bedding  or  lamination  in  the  etratified  rocka  are  not  joints.     In 
igneous  rocks  all  joints,  even  the  horizontal  and  ball-and-socket  joints. 
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are  produced  by  shrinkage  in  cooling,  the  most  perfect  result  being 
found  in  the  hexagonal  prisms  of  columnar  structure  (see  p.  232, 
and  Figs.  191,  193). 
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In  the  sedimentary  rocks  the  joints  are  due  either  to  shrinkage 
of  the  strata  in  consolidation  or  to  strains  by  bending  and  torsion. 
Joints  tend  to  form  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding,  and  in  two  series 
perpendicular  to  each  other.  The  direction  of  the  large,  or  master- 
joints  (see  Figs,  197,  198),  should  be  noted  in  field-work,  as  they 
will  usually  be  found  approximately  parallel  over  considerable  coun- 
try and  have  reference  to  the  direction  of  strain.  The  smaller  joints, 
which  may  be  limited  even  to  single  beds,  are  called  minor  joints. 
They  facilitate  the  work  of  quarrying. 

In  disturbed  strata,  joints  may  be  classified  according  to  direction, 
as  strike  joints  when  parallel  to  the  strike,  and  dip  joints  when  in 
line  with  the  dip.  They  may  also  be  divided  into  tension  joints  and 
compression  joints.  The  former  occur  naturally  in  anticlines  and 
are  associated  with  normal  faults;  the  latter  occur  in  regions  of 
thrust  and  shearing  and  grade  into  fissility.    ^ 

Jointing  can  not  occur  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  earth's  crust, 
the  zone  of  flowage,  but  are  characteristic  of  the  superficial  layers, 
the  zone  of  fracture.  In  the  intermediate  zone  of  fracture  and 
flowage  only  the  more  brittle  rock  are  broken. 

Fissures,  or  Fractures. 

No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  joints  and  fissures, 
but  the  term  -fissures  is  applied  to  the  larger  fractures  which  pass 
through  great  thickness  of  rocks.  Fissures  are  sometimes  fifty  or 
more  miles  in  length,  thirty  to  fifty  in  width,  and  pass  downward  to 
unknown  but  certainly  very  great  depths.  They  often  break  through 
the  rigid  crust  and  permit  the  outflow  of  molten  rock  from  the 
plastic  zone. 

Cause. — The  cause  of  great  fissures  is  evidently  always  movements, 
either  by  foldings  or  by  liftings  of  the  earth's  crust.    In  either  case 


Fio.  1U9.— MoQOclinal  Fold, 
Section  of  Natria-Fold,  New  yezlco  (after  Gilbert). 


there  would  be  formed  a  parallel  system  of  fissures  in  the  direction  of 
the  folds,  and  therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  folding 
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or  lifting  force.  Fissures  are  usually  thus  found  in  systems  parallel 
among  themselves,  and  to  the  axes  of  mountain-chains. 

Nearly  always  the  walls  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fissure  do  not  cor- 
respond with  each  other,  but  one  side  has  been  pushed  up  higher  or 
dropped  down  lower  than  the  other.  Such  a  displacemect  is  called  a 
fault,  a  slip,  or  dislocation.  This  may  occur  in  fissures  in  any  kind  of 
rock,  but  is  most  marked  and  most  easily  distinguished  in  stratified 
rocks.  When  the  strata  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  it,  they  are 
bent  instead  of  broken,  and  a  monoclinal  fold  is  formed  instead  of 
a  fault  {Fig.  199). 

Faults.* — In  faults  the  extent  of  vertical  displacement  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet.  In  the 
Appalachian  chain  there  occur  faults  in  which  the  vertical  dislocation 


is  5,000  to  20,000  feet.  In  southwest  Virginia,  according  to  Rogers, 
there  is  a  line  of  fracture  extending  parallel  to  the  Appalachian  chain 
for  eighty  miles,  in  which  there  is  a  vertical  slip  of  8,000  feet,  the 
Lower  Silurian  being  brought  up  on  one  side  until  it  comes  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  on  the  other  (Fig.  200).  In 
western  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Leslie,  there  is  another  fault  ex- 
tending for  twenty  miles,  in  which  the  lowermost  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian is  brought  up  on  a  level  with  the  uppermost  of  the  Upper  Silu- 


Fia.  SOI.— ninlta  uid  Honoclinol  Folda  of  PIsteM  VeglBO  ;  teeOoa  90  miles  long  (srier  Powell). 

rian,  the  whole  Silurian  strata  being  at  this  place  30,000  feet  thick, 
80  that  one  may  stand  astride,  with  one  foot  on  the  Trenton  limestone 
(Lower  Silurian)  and  the  other  on  the  Hamilton  shales  (Devonian). 
On  the  north  aide  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  there  is  a  slip,  accord- 
ing to  Powell,  of  nearly  20,000  feet.     The  Sevier  Valley  fault,  Utah, 
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ma;  be  traced  partly  as  a  slip,  partly  ae  a  monoclinal  fold,  for  325 
'  milee  (Gilbert).     On  the  weat  side  of  the  WahBatch  range  there  is  a 

fault  of  40,000  feet  (King),*  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sierra  one  of 
;  at  least  15,000  feetf 

'  But  non^ere  on   this  continent,  or  perhaps  in   the   world,  are 

'  Gssnrea  and   fanlts  developed   on  so  grand  s  scale  as  in   the  high 

I  Platean  region,  i.  e.,  the 

region    bounded    by  the  "  y — ^ 

f  Wahsatch,    the    tlintah,     *- ,'         \  ^ 

and  the  Colorado  Mono-    ^  ;  V 

!  tains.    The  whole  of  this    \--^~T'Z''-'^^^^^^^7:^:r'^y^^'^rF'F^ 

elevated    region  tra-     ^^^^^^^^^^^HB^^^^m^^^^m 

versed    by    a    system    of    JH^^jJB^^^g^^^^^^MM^^^^K 
north  and  sonth  fiesures,    [j;-:-ji:-jg>:^:-v.\v"\V:^^^^^ 
extending  for  hundreds  of    I  ~t:  :::'■::'.  ■:■'■.  •.-.•. ".  \'--:-r~\-rff 

I  miles,   by  which  the   al-  Fiq.  sot. 

most  horizontal  strata  are 

broken  into  huge  oblong  prismatic  blocks  many  miles  wide.    The  slip- 
ping of  these  blocks,  some  to  a  higher  and  some  to  a  lower  level,  with 
a  difference  of  1,000  to  6,000  feet,  or  even  in  some  cases  12,000  feet, 
has  given  rise  to  the  remarkable  aeries  of  north  and  south  cliffs,  which, 
together  with  the  equally  remarkable  east  and  west  cliffs,  due  to  ero- 
sion, to  be  described  here- 
I    after   (p.   383),  form   so 
striking  a  feature  of  the 
scenery    of    this   region. 
The   accompanying  sec- 
tion and  perspective  view 
(Fig.   201),   taken    from 
Powell,  shows  several  of 
these  occurring  in  a  dis- 
tance of  90  miles.  I 

These    fissures    were 

Fw.m-st»i-«p.,tedb,P.T.it..  'ormed  by  the  elevation 

of  the  Plateau  region,  and 

are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  elevation ;  on  each  side  of  which  they  are 

arranged  with  wonderful  regularity.     They  were  formed  in  very  recent 

geological  times,  probably  late  Pliocene  and  Quaternary,*  and  possibly 

"  Surre;  of  the  Fortioth  Fsnllel,  vol.  i,  pp.  728-748. 
t  Le  Conte,  Amerioui  Joomal  of  ScicDoe,  vol.  xti,  p.  101,  1878. 
i  The  Kubab  fold  uid  fault  it  300  miles  long  with  a  lUp  of  7,000  feet.    The  Jon]*ii' 
Anba  fault,  which  gave  origin  to  the  Dead  Sea,  mar  ^   tcaoed  SSO  miles  (Nat,,  44,  p, 

100,  isei). 
,  ■■  Dutton,  Geologr  of  the  High  Plateaus,  p.  8S, 
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reaching  even  into  the  present  epoch,  and  are  therefore  little  affected 
bj  erosioD.     Add  to  this  the  nakedaees  of  the  rocks  and  the  horizon- 


FlB.  Ufi.— Fiolt  with 


talit;  of  the  strata,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  admirable  field  is  here 
afforded  for  the  studj  of  faults. 

If  BQch  slips  were  suddenly  produced  by  violent  convulsion,  then, 
at  the  time  of  formation,  there  must  hare  been  a  steep  (Fig.  303)  or 
sometimes  even  an  overhanging  escarpment  (Fig.  SOO),  equal  to  the 
displacement.    In  tome  cases  there  is  such  an  escarpment  or  line  of 
steep  mountain-slope   corresponding  to   the    line  of  slip.     In  the 
Colorado  Plateau  re- 
gion the  north  and 
south  cliffs  are  pro- 
duced    by     faults 
(Powell).    TheZan- 
dia  Mountains,  New 
Mexico,     are     pro- 
duced by  a  drop  of  11,000  feet  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  eacarp- 
meut  etill  7,000  feet  high  (Qilbert).     The  precipitous  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  and  western  slope  of  the  Wahsatch  are  the  result  of  faults. 
In  the  Basin  Sange  region  also  many  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by  faults. 
But  in  many  cases  there  is  no  such  escarpment,  the  two  sides  of  the 
fault  having  been  cut  down  to  one  level  by  subsequent  erosion,  so  that 
the  unpractised  eye  detects  nothing  unusual  along  the  line  of  fracture 
and  slip.     In  Fig.  203  the  strong  line 
a  a  shows  the  present  surface,  while 
the  dotted  line  bbb shows  the  surface 
after  the  displacement  as  it  would  be 
if  unaffected  by  erosion.     In  many 
cases,  however,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  there  never  existed  any  such  es- 
carpment as  represented  in  Fig.  303, 
but  that  the  displacement  was  pro- 
duced by  a  ilow,  creeping  motion,  or 
else  by  a  succession  of  smaller  sudden  slips  probably  accompanied  with 
earthquakes  (p.  116),  and  thus  that  the  slipping  and  the  denudation 
have  gone  on  together  pari  passu.     In  Fig.  256,  on  page  287,  the 
upper  part  shows  the  great  Uintah  fault  restored,  while  the  lower  part 
shows  the  actual  condition  of  things  produced  by  erosion. 

When  faults  occur  in  inclined  outcropping  strata,  the  same  series 


Fia.  m.— Uncanronnltjon  Fanllcd  StrmU. 
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of  strata  may  be  repeated  seyeral  times,  as  in  Fig.  203.  In  such  a  case, 
the  observer  walking  over  the  surface  of  the  country  from  A  to  B 
might  suppose  here  a  series  of  nine  strata,  whereas  there  are  but  three 
strata,  a,  £,  c,  three  times  repeated.  Fig.  204  is  a  natural  section 
showing  this.  Sometimes  the  dip  of  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
fault  are  not  parallel,  the  change  of  inclination  being  effected  at  the 
time  of  the  displacement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  205.  Upon  the  eroded 
surface  of  such  dislocated  strata,  by  subsequent  subsidence,  other  strata 
may  be  unconformably  deposited  (Fig.  206). 

Law  of  Slip. — In  faults  the  plane  of  fracture  is  sometimes  vertical^ 
but  much  more  generally  it  is  more  or  less  inclined.  The  inclination  is 
called  the  hade.    In  such  cases,  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  great 


Fio.  907.— Section  acrofls  Yarrow  Colliery,  showing  the  Law  of  Faolts  (after  De  la  Beche). 

faults,  the  strata  on  the  upper  side  (hanging  wall)  of  the  fracture  have 
dropped  down^  while  the  strata  on  the  lower  side  (foot-wall)  have  gone 
upj  as  in  Figs.  207  and  208  and  nearly  all  the  previous  figures.  The 
fissure  hades  to  the  down  throw.  These  are  called  normal  faults.  In 
some  cases  of  strongly-folded  strata,  however,  the  hanging  wall  seems 
to  have  been  pushed  and  made  to  slide  upward  over  the  foot-wall  as  if 
by  powerful  horizontal  squeezing.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  slip 
in  Southwestern  Virginia,  represented  in  Fig.  200.  These  are  called 
reverse  faults.  In  several  hundred  cases  of  great  fissures,  examined 
by  Phillips,  in  England,  nearly  all  followed  the  law  of  normal 
faults.*    Fig.  207  is  a  section  across  Yarrow  Colliery,  in  which  all 


East 
Fig.  t06.— Section  of  Pahranagat  Range,  Nevada,  showing  the  Law  of  Fanlta  (after  Gilbert). 


the  slips  follow  this  law.  Of  the  numerous  slips  figured  by  Powell, 
Gilbert,  and  Howell,  as  occurring  in  the  Plateau  and  Basin  Range 
region,  nearly  all  follow  this  law.  Fig.  208  is  a  section  illustrating 
this  fact. 

*  Normal  faults  are  also  called  gravity  faults,  and  reverse  faults  are  called  thrtut 
faults,  or  overthrutU, 
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Explanation  of  the  Dirwtloil  of  SUpping.— ReTerse  fanlU  are  nearly 
always  found  in  etrongly-folded  strata  such  as  characterize  the  gtruct- 
ure  of  most  mountain  ranges,  and  are  evidently  formed  by  powerful 
lateral   pressure  in 
the  act  of  mountain 
formatioD.  The 

manner  in  which 
folds  are  pushed 
OTer  until  they  be- 
come rererse  faults 
is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying figures 
(Fig.  209,  A,  B,  and 
C).  In  extreme  caws 
the  fault-plane  be- 
comes nearly  hori- 
zontal, .  C.  These 
are  called  thrust- 
planes* 

The  explanation 
of  normal  faults  is 

foimedCBfter     „qJ  g^  obvioUB.      In 

the  case  of  great 
fanlts  of  this  kind  the  explanation  is  probably  as  follows  :  Suppose  a 
portion  of  crust  lifted  by  intumescence  of  sub-cmst  layer,  produced 
either  by  access  of  water  from  above  or  by  hydrostatic  pressure  traua- 


Pia.  110.— Dlignsu  abowlng  bow  Nornul  FwilM  ue  protwblj  (onued. 


ferred  from  a  subsiding  area  in  some  other  perhaps  distant  place. 
The  crust  would  be  broken  by  more  or  leas  parallel  fissures  into  great 


'Eitreme  eiamplea  of  thnut-pluies,  such  as  those  in  the  Sc»ttiBhHigbluida,>« 
be  fomwd  Id  ■  ri^  emit  b;  fncture  and  orenidiag  without  folding. 
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oblong  blocks.  Since  the  fissures  are  usnall;  more  or  Icbb  inclined, 
these  erust-blocka  would  be  either  rhomboidal  or  wedge-shaped  (Fig. 
SIO,  A).  As  soon  as  the  tension  ig  relieved,  the  blocks  would  read- 
just themselves  by  gravity  into  new  positions.  In  doing  so  the  rhom- 
boidal  blocks  abfg  would  tilt  over  on  the  overhanging  side  and 


F^nltlns.   Nnnnal « 

lUmnoDtfatlfri;  th< 

..}.d-fit  hiarr  ;  the  Mile  Bt  a  ■tinvs  the  onDnDt  of  hadi ;  ths  angle  1  .  . 

■mount  ot/auUd\p.    In  /  the  itratiaraphlc  throw  li  the  aune  ■«  rba  throw  (a-c)  \  In  //  It  !• 

a-tt\  iaIIlH\ta-b. 

heave  up  on  the  obtuse-angle  side,  producing  in  every  case  norma/ 
faults,  and  the  wedge-shaped  blocks  cde  would  sink  bodily  lower  or 
float  bodily  higher  according  as  the  base  of  the  wedge  was  upward  or 
downward,  producing  again  in  every  case  normal  faults,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  210,  C. 

Thus  where  fissures  are  formed  by  lateral  pressure  or  crushing, 
thrust  faults  are  formed ;  but  where  they  are  formed  by  lateral  ten-- 
sion  or  strotcliing,  gravity  or  tension  faults  are  produced.* 

Slickensides  is  the  name  applied  to  the  striated  or  polished  sur- 
faces often  produced  by  the  friction  along  a  fault  plane. 

Section  2. — Mineral  Veins. 
All  rocks,  but  especially  metamorphic  rocks  in  mountain-regions, 
are  seamed  and  scarred  in  every  direction,  as  if  broken  and  again 
mended,  as  if  wounded  and  again  healed.  All  such  scams  and  scars,  of 
whatever  nature  and  by  whatever  process  formed,  are  often  called  by 
the  general  name  of  veins.  It  is  better,  however,  that  dikes  and  so- 
called  granite-veins,  or  all  cases  of  fissures  filled  at  the  moment  of  for- 
mation by  igneous  injection,  should  be  separated  from  the  category  of 
veins.  True  veins,  then,  are  accumulations,  mostly  in  fissures,  of  cer- 
tain mineral  matters  usually  in  a  purer  and  more  sparry  form  than  they 

*  Reade  has  ahoim  (Origin  of  Mouniaina,  chap,  viii)  that  cniBt-blocka  formpd  bj  tcn- 
bIoii  and  resting;  on  any  kind  of  ytdditig  fouruiatian,  whether  KiUd  or  liquid,  would  settle 
■o  ts  to  fonn  nonii>l  fkulta. 
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exist  in  the  rocks.    The  accumulation  has  in  all  cases  taken  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  formation  of  the  fissures,  and  by  a  slow  process. 

jjuds. — Thus  limited,  veins  are  of  three  kinds :  Veins  of  segrega- 
tions^ veins  of  infiltration^  and  great  fissure-veins.  These  three,  how- 
ever, graduate  into  each  other  in  such  wise  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  we  must  refer  any  particular  case.  Some  writers 
make  many  other  kinds,  but  these  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
varieties. 

1.  Veins  of  Segregation. — In  these  the  vein-matter  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  inclosing  rock.  Such  are  the  irregular  lines  of 
granite  in  granite,  the  lines  differing  from  the  inclosing  rock  only  in 
color  or  texture;  also  irregular  veins  of  feldspar  in  granite  or  in 
gneiss.  Under  the  same  head  belong  also  the  irregular  streaks,  clouds, 
and  blotches,  so  common  in  marble.  In  these  cases  there  seems  to  be 
no  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  vein  and  the  inclosing  rock 
— no  distinct  wall  to  the  vein.  The  reason  is,  these  veins  are  not 
formed  by  the  filling  of  a  previously-existing  fissure,  but  by  the  segre- 
gation of  certain  materials,  in  certain  spots  and  along  certain  lines, 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  rock,  either  when  the  latter  was  in  plastic 
condition  from  heat  and  water,  or  else  by  means  of  percolating  water, 
somewhat  as  concretions  of  lime,  clay,  iron-ore,  and  flint,  are  formed  in 
the  strata  (p.  196). 

2.  Veins  of  Infiltration. — Metamorphic  rocks  have,  probably  in  all 
cases,  been  subjected  to  powerful  horizontal  pressure.  Besides  the 
wide  folds  into  which  such  rocks  are  thus  thrown  and  the  great 
fissures  thus  produced,  the  strata  are  often  broken  into  small  pieces  by 
means  of  the  squeezing  and  crushing.  The  small  fissures  thus  pro- 
duced are  often  filled  by  lateral  secretion  from  the  walls,  or  else  by 
slowly-percolating  waters  holding  in  solution  the  more  soluble  matters 
contained  in  the  rocks.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  filling  of  cavities 
left  by  imbedded  organisms  (p.  201),  and  still  more  to  the  filling  of 
vapor-blebs  in  traps  and  lavas,  and  the  formation  of  agates  and  car- 
nelian  amygdules  (p.  224).  In  veins  of  this  kind,  therefore,  a  beautiful 
ribbon-structure  is  often  produced  by  the  successive  deposition  of 
different-colored  materials  on  the  walls  of  the  fissure.  Veins  of  this 
kind  also,  since  they  are  the  filling  of  a  previously-existing  fissure, 
have  distinct  walls.  The  filling  consists  most  commonly  of  silica  or 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Gash-veins  of  authors  are  probably  larger  veins 
of  this  kind. 

3.  Fissure -Veins. — ^These  are  fillings  of  the  great  fissures  produced 
by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  When  these  fissures  are  filled  at 
the  time  of  formation  by  igneous  injection,  they  are  called  dikes  ;  but 
if  subsequently  with  mineral  matter,  by  a  different  process,  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter,  they  are  fissure-veins.    These  veins,  therefore,  like 
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dikes,  outcrop  oyer  the  surface  of  the  country  often  for  many  miles, 
fifty  or  more.  Like  dikes,  also,  they  are  often  many  yards  in  width, 
and  extend  to  unknown,  1)ut  certainly  very  great,  depths.  Like  dikes 
and  fissures,  also,  they  occur  in  parallel  systems  and  are  often  faulted. 

Charaoteristios. — The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  veins  of 
this  class  are  their  size^  their  continuity  for  great  distances  and  to 
great  depths,  their  faulted  condition,  and  their  occurrence  in  parallel 
systems.  As  the  vein  is  a  filling  of  a  previously-existing  fissure,  the 
distinction  between  the  vein  and  the  wall-rock  is  usually  quite 
marked.  In  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  vein-filling  is  separated  from  the 
wall-rock  by  a  layer  of  tenacious,  clayey  matter  called  a  selvage  or 
gouge.  The  selvage  is  probably  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  wall- 
rock  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vein,  by  circulating  water  assisted 
doubtless  by  crushing  of  the  rocks  by  repeated  movements  of  the 
walls.  These  movements  also  often  produce  a  striation  and  polishing 
of  the  walls  called  ^'  slicJcen-sides.^^  The  contents  of  fissure-veins  are 
also  far  more  varied  than  those  of  other  classes. 

Metalliferous  Veins. — Some  metals,  particularly  tron,  occur  prin- 
cipally in  great  beds,  being  accumulated  by  a  process  already  described 
(p.  150).  Others,  especially  lead^  often  accumulate  in  flat  cavities  be- 
tween the  strata,  especially  of  limestone.  But  most  metals  occur  in 
veins.  All  the  kinds  of  veins  mentioned  above  may  contain  metals, 
but  the  segregative  veins  are  usually  too  irregular  and  uncertain,  and 
the  infiltrative  veins  too  small,  to  be  profitable.  True,  profitable 
metalliferous  veins  are  almost  always  great  fissure-veins.  We  will 
speak,  therefore,  principally  of  these,  and  the  further  description  of 
fissure-veins  is  best  undertaken  under  this  head. 

Gontents. — The  contents  of  metalliferous  veins  are  of  two  general 
kinds,  viz.,  vein-stuffs  and  ores.  The  principal  vein-stuffs  are  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime  (calc-spar),  carbonate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  baryta  (heavy  spar),  and  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor-spar). 
By  far  the  most  common  of  these  is  quartz^  and  next  is  calc-spar. 
Often,  however,  the  vein-stuff  is  an  aggregate  of  minerals  forming  a 
true  rock.  Nearly  the  whole  of  a  vein  consists  usually  of  vein-stuff. 
The  ore  exists  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  sometimes  forming  a 
central  rib  or  sheets  as  if  deposited  last  (Fig.  212,  a  b) ;  sometimes  in 
irregular  isolated  masses  called  bunches  or  pockets^  or  in  small  strings, 
or  grains,  irregularly  scattered  through  the  vein-stuff  and  extending 
often  a  little  way  into  the  wall-rock. 

The  chemical  forms  in  which  metals  occur  are  very  various;  some- 
times they  occur  as  pure  metal  (as  always  in  the  case  of  gold  and 
platinum,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  silver  and  copper),  but  more 
commonly  in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphides,  metallic  oxides,  and 
metallic  carbonates.    Of  these  the  metallic  sulphides  are  by  far  the 
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moflt  common.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  these  forms  are  com- 
paratirelj  very  iiisolable.    The  same  is  true  ol  the  vein-Btaffs, 

Ribboned  Straoton. — The  ribboned  or  banded  structure,  already 
spoken  of  under  Veins  of  Infiltration,  is  very  commonly  found  in 
great  fissure-tetns.  This  structure  is  as  characteristic  of  veins  as  the 
columnar  structure  is  of  dikes.  The  layers  on  the  two  sides  nsoally 
correspond  to  each  other  (Fig.  212) ;  sometimes  the  snccessiTe  layers 


are  of  different  color,  gilding  rise  to  a  beantiful,  striped  appeanince. 
Sometimes  the  successive  layers  on  both  sides  are  of  different  materials, 
as  in  Fig.  213,  in  which  the  central  rib,  d,  is  galena,  and  aa,bb,cc, 
are  successive  layers  of  quartz,  fluor,  and  baryta.  Sometimes,  in  cases 
of  qnartz-filling,  the  layers  are  agate,  except  the  center,  which  is  filled 
np  with  a  comb  of  interlocking  crystals,  as  in  Fig.  214.  The  same 
occurs  often  in  amygdules,  the  last  filling  being  crystalline.  Some- 
times there  is  evidence  of  successive  openings  and  fillings,  as  in  Fig. 
215,  where  a  represents  quartz-crystals,  interlocking  in  the  center  and 
based  on  agate  layers,  id,  while  c  represents  quartz  with  disseminated 
copper  pyrites.  In  this  case  it  seems  probable  that  1  and  2  were  the 
w^ls  when  the  agate  and  quartz-filling  took  place,  and  that  afterward 


the  fissore  was  reopened  along  2,  so  that  the  walls  became  2  and  3,  and 
the  new  fissure  thus  formed  was  filled  with  cupriferous  quartz.  The 
same  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  216,  where  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  are  successive 
qnartZ'Combs,  separated  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  which  are  clay  selvages,  and 
ttierefore  old  walls. 
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bregnlaiities. — Although  more  regular  than  other  kinds,  yet  fis- 
Bore-Teina  are  also  often  qaite  irregular — sometimes  branching,  some- 
times narrowing  or  pinching  out  in  some  parts  and  widening  in  others 
(Fig.  317),  sometimes  dividing  and  again  coming  together,  and  thus 
inclosing  a  portion  of  the  wall-rock  (Fig.  218).  Such  an  inclosed  mass 
ol  country  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  vein  is  called  a  *^  horse."  Many  of 
these  irregularities  are  probably  the  result  of  morements  after  the  fis- 
sure was  formed,  or  even  after  it  was  filled.  Thus,  il  a  b  c  d  (Fig.  317) 
be  one  wall  of  an  irregular  vein,  then  it  is  probable  that  a'  b'  c"  d'  was 
the  original  position  of  this  wall  \  but,  before  it  was  filled,  it  slipped 
up  to  its  present  position.  Or,  an  open  fissure  may  pinch  together  in 
places  by  what  is  called  creeping  of  the  strata  of  the  wall,  i.  e.,  a  mash- 
ing and  filling  in  by  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight  Again, 
movements  may  reopen  a  Sssnre  after  it  is  filled.  In  soch  cases,  if  the 
adhesion  of  the  filling  to  the  wall  is  strong,  portions  of  the  wall-rook 
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are  torn  away ;  and,  if  a  second  filling  takes  place,  a  "  horse  "  is  formed. 
Thus  aaa  and  bbb  (Fig.  218)  represent  the  two  original  walls  of  an 
irregular  vein ;  but  subsequent  movement  reopened  the  fissure  to  b'  b'  b' 
and  tore  away  the  horse  H,  after  which  the  vein  was  again  filled.  Also 
CTDst-movementa  may  form  not  only  a  single  clean  fissure,  but  some- 
times many  small,  irregular  fractures,  with  wall-rock  between.  The 
filling  of  these  form  irregular  veins  in  which  vein-stuff  ia  often  inex- 
tricably mingled  with  country  rock.  The  vein  may  thus  be  filled  with 
a  troop  of  horses.  Sometimea  there  is  no  distinct  fissure  but  only  a 
loosening  of  the  rock  along  a  certain  plane,  and  the  incipient  fissure 
thus  formed  is  filled  with  vein-matter.  Sometimes  repeated  movements 
break  up  the  rock  into  a  rubble-fiUed  fissure,  which  by  filling  form  a 
brecciated  vein.  Finally,  in  some  rocks,  especially  limestone,  percolat- 
ing waters  will  hollow  out  passages  in  the  most  irregular  way.  These 
also  may  become  filled  with  vein-stufl  and  give  rise  to  irregular  veins. 
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Veins,  of  course,  usually  intersect  the  strata ;  but  in  some  cases 
where  strata-planes  are  highly  inclined  the  opening  is  between  these 
planes,  and  the  veins  are,  therefore,  conformable  with  them. 

Age. — The  relative  age  of  veins  in  the  same  region  is  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  dikes,  viz.,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
intersect  each  other;  the  intersecting  vein  being,  of  course,  younger 
than  the  intersected  vein.    Thus  in  Fig.  219,  which  is  a  section  of  a 

hill-side  in  Cornwall,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tin  vein,  a,  is  the 
oldest,  since  it  is  intersected 
and  slipped  by  all  the  others. 
The  copper  vein,  i,  is  older  than 
the  clay-filled  fissure,  c.  There 
is  a  fourth  fissure,  dy  newer  than 
a,  but  its  relation  to  b  and  c  is 
not  shown  in  this  section. 
The  absolute  age  of  fissure- 
y,^  2jg  veins,  or  the  geological  period 

in  which  the  fissure  was  formed, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  stratified  rocks  through  which  it  breaks. 
The  lead-veins  of  Cornwall  {b  d.  Fig.  221)  break  through  the  Creta- 
ceous. Their  fissures  were  probably  formed  by  the  changes  or  oscilla- 
tions which  closed  the  Cretaceous  and  inaugurated  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  auriferous  veins  of  California  break  through  the  Jurassic ;  and,  as 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Sierras  were  formed  at  the 
end  of  the  Jurassic,  it  is  probable  that  these  fissures  were  formed  at 
that  time  by  the  foldings  of  the  strata  consequent  upon  the  pushing 
up  of  this  range.  The  filling^  of  course,  was  a  slow,  subsequent  opera- 
tion, but  commenced  then. 

Suifiioe-Ghanges. — Mineral  veins  seldom  or  never  outcrop  on  the 
surface  in  the  condition  we  have  described  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  certain  changes  which  they  undergo  through  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  which  render  their  appearance  along  their  out- 
crop quite  different  from  that  of  the  same  vein  at  some  depth  below. 
A  knowledge  of  these  changes  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance.  They  are,  however,  extremely  various,  differing  not  only 
according  to  the  metallic  contents,  but  also  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vein-stuffs,  and  therefore  must  be  learned  by  observation  in  each 
country.    We  will  give  three  of  the  most  constant  as  illustrations. 

Cupriferous  Veins. — The  original  form  in  which  copper  seems  to 
exist  in  veins  is  copper  pyrites^  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron 
(CuFeSj).  Now,  along  the  back  or  outcrop  of  copper-veins,  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  the  vein  usually  contains  no  copper  at  all,  but 
consists  of  vein-stuff  (more  or  less  changed,  according  to  its  nature), 
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among  which  are  scattered  masBCB  of  a  dark  reddish  or  brownish  hj- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  in  a  light,  spongy  condition.  This  peculiar 
form  of  peroxide  of  iron,  so  characteristic  of  the  crop  of  copper-Teins, 
is  called  by  the  Cornish  miners  gossan,  and  by  the  German  and  French 
miners  iron  hat  (eiserner  hut ;  chapeau  de  fer).*  Below  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  agencies  the  vein  is  in  its  original  condition,  i.  e.,  con- 
sista  of  vein-stone  containing  disseminated  masses  of  copper  pyrites. 
Jnst  at  the  junction  of  the  changed  with  the  nnchanged  vein — i.  e., 
running  along  the  bacli  of  the  vein  at  a  depth  varying  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet — occur  rich  accumulations  of  copper,  as  native  copper,  red 
and  black  oxides  of  copper,  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper,  etc. 
These  facts  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  230,  which  is  a  section  of  the 
Ducktown  mines  of  Tennessee.  The  irregular  line,  «  g,  is  the  out- 
line of  a  hill,  along  the  crest  of  which  the  vein  outcrops;  the  part 
i  consists  almost  wholly  of  gossan,  with  only  small  masses  of  quartz- 
vein  stuff ;  a  is  the  rich  accumulation  of  copper  ore,  here  about  two 
or  three  feet  thick ;  and  c  is  the  unchanged  vein,  consisting  of  vein- 
stuff,  inclosing  arsenical  pyrites,  and  copper  pyrites  in  very  large 
quantities. 

These  phenomena  may  be  explained  as  follows:  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gossan  represents  copper  pyrites,  from  which  the  copper 
has  been  entirely  washed  out,  leaving  the  iron  in  an  oxidized  condition. 
Thns  the  whole  of  the  copper 
from   b  (and   probably   from 
much  more  than  J,  for  the  pro- 
cess of  denudation  has  gone  on 
pari  passu  with  the  process  of 
leaching)  has  been  leached  out 
and  accumulated  at  a.    Fur- 
ther, it  is  probable  that  the 
process  was  as  follows  :  When 
copper  pyrites  is  exposed  to 
moist    air   it   slowly   oxidize 
into  sulphates  of  iron  and  cop- 
per (CuFeS.  +  80  =  FeSOj  +     '"'■  WO.-Ddclch>wn  <TM.ne«Be«  Copper  Vein,  ihinf 
V_       \  •    I  ■    »  xna  gDrfnce-CDAnffcfl  (ifter  Safiora)- 

CuSO.).     The  iron  sulphate 

(probably  assisted  by  reaction  with  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates)  quickly 
passes  into  ferric  oxide  and  is  left  in  a  spongy  condition,  while  the 
copper  sulphate  is  carried  downward.  This  much  seems  certain,  but, 
by  what  subsequent  process  the  copper  takes  all  the  forms  actually 
found  at  a,  is  little  understood,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  car- 

*  These  tenos  >re  applied  to  man;  alteration-prodncU  eontdnlng  Inb,  bnt  tbef  an 
opMdallj  aonspicaons  in  oopper  veins. 
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bonate  is  produced  by  the  reaction,  on  the  sulphate,  of  waters  contain- 
ing alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime.* 

Plunbiferons  Veilis. — The  natural  or  original  form  in  which  lead 
occurs  in  veins  is  sulphide  of  lead,  or  galena.  But  along  the  backs  or 
outcrops  of  lead-yeins  it  is  found  more  commonly  as  carbonate.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  Lead  occurs  mostly  in  veins  inter- 
secting, or  in  sheets  between,  strata  of  limestones.  It  is  probable  that 
the  galena  (PbS)  is  oxidized  by  meteoric  agencies  and  becomes  sulphate 
(PbS04),  and  then  the  sulphate,  by  reaction  with  the  carbonate  of  lime 
derived  from  the  wall-rock  or  from  the  calc-spar  of  the  vein-stuff,  be- 
comes carbonate,  thus:  PbS04+CaCOa=PbCO,-|-CaS04.  In  proof 
of  this  process  it  is  stated  f  that  galena,  thrown  out  of  the  old  mines  of 
Derbyshire  among  rubbish  of  limestone,  has  all,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
been  changed  into  carbonate.  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  lead  veins  masses  of  sulphide  changed  on  the  outside  into  carbonate. 

Auriferous  Quartz  -Veins. — Gold  is  found  either  in  quartz-veins,  in- 
tersecting metamorphic  slates  (quartz-mines)  or  in  gravel-drifts  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  (placer-mines).  Originally  it  existed  in  the  quartz- 
veins  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphides,  particularly  the  sul- 
phide of  iron  (pyrites).  If  the  pyrites  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
gold  is  left  as  minute  threads  and  crystals.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  ex- 
ists in  minute  threads  and  crystals  scattered  through  the  pyrites.  Now, 
when  such  a  vein  is  exposed  to  meteoric  agencies,  the  pyrites  is  oxi- 
dized, partly  as  soluble  sulphate,  and  carried  away,  and  partly  as  in- 
soluble reddish  peroxide,  which  remains.];  The  quartz- vein  stone  is, 
therefore,  left  in  a  honey-comb  condition  by  the  removal  of  the  pyrites, 
and  more  commonly  stained  of  a  rusty  color  by  the  peroxide.  Among 
the  cells  of  this  rusty  cellular  quartz  the  gold  is  found  in  minute, 
sharp  grains,  evidently  left  by  the  removal  of  the  pyrites.  Hence,  in 
an  auriferous  quartz-vein,  along  the  outcrop  to  a  depth  of  thirty  to 
sixty  feet  (i.  e.,  as  far  as  meteoric  agencies  extend)  gold  is  found  free 
in  small  grains  among  the  cellular  quartz ;  but  below  the  reach  of 
these  agencies  it  is  inclosed  in  the  undecomposed  pyrites. 

Placer  Mines. — If  a  mountain-slope,  along  which  outcrop  auriferous 
quartz-veins,  be  subjected  to  powerful  erosion  by  water-currents,  then 
in  the  stream-beds  will  be  found  gravel-drifts,  composed  partly  of  the 
country  rock  and  partly  of  the  quartz  vein-stone.  Among  the  gravel 
will  be  found  particles  of  gold,  washed  out  from  the  upper  parts  of 


*  Biflchof,  Chemical  and  Physical  Geography,  vol.  iil,  p.  609. 

f  De  la  Beche,  Geological  Observer,  p.  794. 

X  Probably  the  iron  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  the  condition  of  sulphate,  then  reduced  to 
carbonate  by  water  containing  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  lastly  per- 
oxidized  by  exchanging  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen  (Bischof). 
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the  Yeins.  By  the  sorting  power  of  water  the  heavy  gold  particles  are 
apt  to  accumulate  mostly  near  the  bed  of  the  gravel-deposit  (bed-rock). 
These  gravel-deposits  are  the  placers.  In  these,  the  gold-particles,  like 
the  stone-fragments,  are  always  rounded  and  worn  by  attrition. 

Some  Important  Laws  affecting  the  Occurrence  and  the  Richness  of 

Metalliferous  Veins. 

1.  Metalliferous  veins  occur  mostly  in  disturbed  and  highly-meta- 
morphic  regions,  where  the  strata  are  tilted,  and  folded,  and  metamor- 
phosed. The  tilting  and  folding  are  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
fissures ;  and  the  conditions  under  which  metamorphism  takes  place 
seem  necessary  for  the  suhsequQiit  filling  with  mineral  matter.  Mineral 
veins,  therefore,  occur  mostly  in  mountain  regions^  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  more  or  less  obvious  evidences  of  igneous  agency.  Lead-veins  seem 
to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  They  are  often  found  in  undisturbed 
regions  where  the  rocks  are  entirely  unchanged.  The  rich  lead-mines 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  are  notable  examples,  the  country  rock 
being  horizontal,  fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  PalsBozoic  era. 

2.  Metalliferous  veins  occur  mx)stly  in  the  older  rocks.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  no  profitable  veins  occur  above  the  Trias.  This 
rule,  which  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by  the  older  geologists, 
is  not  so  regarded  now.  There  seems  to  be  no  close  connection  be- 
tween the  occurrence  of  metalliferous  veins  and  simple  age  alone ;  the 
connection  is  rather  with  metamorphism.  Metamorphism,  as  we  have 
seen  (p.  228),  is  most  common  in  the  older  rocks,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  exceptional  as  we  pass  upward.  The  occurrence  of  metal- 
liferous veins  follows  the  same  law.  But  when  the  newer  rocks  are 
metamorphic,  they  are  as  likely  to  contain  veins  as  are  rocks  of  the 
older  series.  The  metalliferous  veins  of  California  occur  in  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  even  Tertiary  strata ;  but  these  strata  are  there  highly 
metamorphic,  and  strongly  folded.  In  Bohemia,  also,  and  elsewhere, 
metalliferous  veins  occur  in  the  higher  series  (Phillips's  Geology, 
p.  549). 

3.  Parallel  veins  are  apt  to  have  similar  metallic  contents,  while 
veins  running  in  different  directions  (unless  sometimes  at  right  angles) 
are  apt  to  contain  different  metallic  contents.  Thus,  the  nearly  east- 
and-west  lodes  of  Cornwall,  a  a  a  and  c  c  (Fig.  221),  contain  tin  and 
copper,  while  the  north-and-south  courses,  h  i,  contain  lead  and  iron. 
The  auriferous  veins  of  California  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the 
Siqrras,  except  a  few  smaller  ones,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  these. 
The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  that  parallel  fissures  belong  to  the  same 
system,  and  were  therefore  formed  at  the  same  time,  broke  through 
the  same  strata,  and  were  filled  under  similar  conditions,  and  therefore 
with  the  same  material ;  while  fissures  running  in  different  directions 
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(unless  in  some  cases  at  right  anglce,  p.  237)  were  probably  formed  at 
different  timet^,  broke  through  dilTerent  strata,  and  were  filled  under 
different  conditions.  Thus,  the  east-and-wcst  veins  of  Cornwall,  a  a, 
are  pre-Triassic ;  the  north-east  and  south-west  veins,  cc, break  through  - 
the  Trias,  and  are  therefore  post-Triassic,*  while  the  no rth-and -south 
veins  break  through  the  Cretaceous.  The  auriferous  veins  of  California 


all  break  through  the  Jurassic;  they,  or  their  fissures,  were  probably 
produced  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  at  the  time  of  pushing  up  of  the  Sierras. 

4.  A  change  of  country  rock  of  an  outcropping  vein  is  apt  to 
determine  some  change,  either  in  the  contents  or  in  the  richness  of 
the  vein.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  that  close  connection  between  the 
nature  of  the  country  rock  and  the  vein -con  tents  which  obtains  in  in- 
filtrative veins.  The  reason  is,  that  infiltrative  veins  derive  their  con- 
tents entirely  from  the  wall-rock  on  either  side,  while  fissure-veins 
derive  their  contents  from  all  the  strata  through  which  they  break, 
oven  to  great  depths,  and  especially  from  the  deeper  strata.  The 
nature  of  the  surface  or  country  rock  is,  therefore,  only  one  factor, 
determining  the  vein -con  tents. 

5.  Metallic  veins  are  usually  richer  near  their  point  of  intersection 
with  granite  or  with  an  igneous  dike,  especially  if  the  strata  have 
suffered  metamorphism.  This  shows  the  influence  of  such  heat  as  is 
present  in  metamorphism,  in  determining  the  metallic  contents. 

6.  If  two  veins  cross  each  other,  especially  if  at  small  angle,  one  or 
both  are  apt  to  be  richer  at  the  point  of  crossing.  No  sufficient 
reason  has  been  given  for  this  law.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  reaction 
of  waters  bearing  different  materials  circulating  in  the  two  fissures. 

*  De  U  Becfae,  Geological  ObMrver,  p.  757. 
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7.  Since  yeins  are  the  fillings  of  fissures,  they  are  often  slipped  by 
each  other  or  by  dikes  or  by  simple  unfilled  fissures.  If  a  metalliferous 
yein  is  thus  slipped,  according  to  the  law  of  slips  already  given  (p.  241) 
the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  has  usually  gone  upward,  and  the  hanging 
wall  dropped  downward.  The  great  importance  of  this  law  in  practical 
mining  is  sufficiently  obvious.  All  the  slips  of  Fig.  219,  except  that 
made  by  the  fissure  c,  follow  this  law. 

8.  The  surface-indications  are  to  be  learned  by  attentive  observa- 
tion in  each  case.  We  have  already  given  these  in  the  case  of  copper, 
lead,  and  gold. 

Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Metalliferous  Veins. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  chemical 
process  by  which,  fissures  have  been  filled  with  mineral  matter,  is  yet, 
nnfortunately,  very  imperfect  Many  vague  and  crude  theories  have 
been  proposed.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  have  been  filled  in  the 
manner  of  dikes  and  granite  veins,  by  igneous  injection ;  others,  that 
these  fissures,  opening  below  into  the  regions  of  incandescent  heat, 
have  been  filled  by  sublimation^  i.  e.,  by  vaporization  of  certain 
materials  and  their  condensation  in  the  fissures  above.  Some  suppose 
that  electric  currents,  such  as  are  known  by  observation  to  traverse 
certain  veins,  have  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  transference  and  ac- 
cumulation of  the  mineral  matter.  These  three  theories  may  be  dis- 
missed as  being  untenable  or  else  as  too  hypothetical.  Still  others 
have  thought  that  great  fissures  have  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
smaller  fissures,  and  cavities  of  every  kind  found  in  the  rocks,  viz.,  by 
infiltration  of  soluble  matters  from  the  fissured  rocks.  There  is  cer- 
tainly considerable  analogy  between  small  infiltrative  veins  and  great 
fissure-veins  in  their  mode  of  formation ;  yet  there  is  a  decided  differ- 
ence. The  fillings  of  infiltrative  veins  are  derived,  in  each  part, 
entirely  from  the  bounding  rock  on  either  side.  The  fissure  is  filled 
by  a  lateral  secretioii  from  its  walls ;  the  broken  rocks  heal  themselves 
"by  first  intention"  by  means  of  a  plasma  oozing  from  the  sides. 
But  great  fissure- veins  derive  their  contents  in  each  part  from  all  the 
strata  to  great  depths,  and  especially  from  the  deeper  strata.  Hence 
the  contents  of  these  veins  are  far  more  varied. 

Outline  of  the  Most  Probable  Theory. — The  contents  of  mineral 
veins  seem  to  have  been  deposited  from  hot  alkaline  solutions  coming 
up  through  fissures ;  in  other  words,  from  hot  alkaline  springs.  We 
will  attempt  to  show  this  first  for  the  vetn-^/t^^f^, 'especially  quartz,  and 
then  for  the  metallic  oreSy  especially  the  metallic  sulphides. 

Vetn-Stuffs. — 1.  Tliey  were  deposited  from  solutions,  (a)  The 
ribbon-structure  and  the  interlocked  crystals  (Figs.  212-216)  suggest 
at  once  successive  deposition  from  solution,  especially  as  a  similar 
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structure  occurs  in  the  fillings  of  cavities  of  all  kinds,  which  could 
not  have  been  filled  in  any  other  way.  (b)  Quartz  is  by  far  the  most 
common  of  all  vein-stuffs.  Now,  ajs  already  explained  (p.  233),  there 
are  two  varieties  of  silica — one  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*2,  the 
other  2'6.  'The  dry  way  produces  only  silica-glass,  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2*2,  while  the  variety  of  specific  gravity  2*6,  or  true 
quartz,  can  not  be  formed  except  by  the  humid  way.*  In  fact,  this 
variety,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  always  produced  by  slow  deposition  from 
solution.  Now,  the  quartz  of  veins  is  always  the  variety  2*6,  and  there- 
fore was  produced  by  slow  deposit  from  solution.  The  beautiful  crys- 
tals so  often  found  in  veins  could  be  produced  in  no  other  way.  (c) 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  233)  ihskt  fluid  cavities  are  a  proof  of  forma- 
tion by  humid  process.  Now,  such  fluid  cavities  are  especially  abun- 
dant in  vein-stuffs  generally.  They  are  best  seen  in  quartz-vein  stuffs, 
because  of  their  transparency,  (d)  Not  only  quartz  but  many  other 
minerals  found  among  vein-stuffs  are  of  such  nature  that  it  is  difficult 
or  impossible  to  understand  how  they  could  have  been  formed  except 
by  the  humid  way,  as  they  will  not  stand  fusing  temperature. 

2.  T/te  solutions  were  hot.  (a)  Fissures  running  deep  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth  could  hardly  remain  empty  of  water.  But  from 
their  great  depth  the  contained  waters  must  be  hoi.  The  solvent 
power  of  water,  when  heated  to  high  temperature  under  pressure,  is 
well  known.  Scarcely  any  substance  wholly  resists  it.  (b)  The  fluid 
cavities  found  in  quartz  and  other  vein-stuffs  are  not  usually  entirely 
filled,  but  contain  a  small  vacuous  space.  Such  a  vacuous  space  indi- 
cates (p.  234)  that  the  inclosed  liquid  was  at  high  temperature  at  the 
time  of  being  inclosed,  and  has  since  contracted  on  cooling.  By  heat- 
ing the  mineral  until  the  cavity  fills  and  the  vacuous  space  disappears, 
we  ascertain  the  temperature  of  deposit.  Now,  by  this  process  the 
temperature  of  deposit  of  vein-minerals  has  been  ascertained  to  vary 
from  ordinary  temperatures  even  up  300°  and  350°. f  (c)  The  in- 
variable association  of  metalliferous  veins  with  metamorphism  demon- 
strates the  agency  of  heat 

3.  The  solutions  were  alkaline.  Alkaline  carbonates  and  alkaline 
sulphides  are  the  only  natural  solvents  of  quartz,  the  commonest  of 
vein-stuffs.  Moreover,  when  these  waters  contain  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  they  dissolve  also  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  baryta,  iron,  etc.,  the  next  most  common  forms  of  vein-stuffs. 
In  California  and  Nevada  such  hot  alkaline  carbonate  and  alkaline 
sulphide   springs   abound,  and   are  daily  depositing  silica   (quartz) 


*  Recently  under  peculiar  conditions  crystallized  quartz  of  specific  gravity  2*6  has 
been  formed  by  dry  fusion. — American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xvi,  p.  165,  1878. 
f  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiv,  p.  408  el  t&q. 
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and  carbonatea  of  lime  and  of  iron,  and  even  in  some  cases  filling 
fissures. 

Metallio  Ores. — There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  vein-stnffs  have  been  deposited  from  hot  alkaline  solu- 
tions. Now,  it  is  evident,  from  their  intimate  association  with  the  vein- 
stuffs,  that  the  metallic  ores  must  have  been  deposited  from  the  same 
solution.  The  exact  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  chemical  reaction 
is  still  very  doubtful.  We  may  imagine  many,  by  either  of  which  the 
deposit  might  take  place :  1.  Metallic  sulphides  are  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  ore^  and  even  when  other  forms  exist  we  may  in  many 
cases  trace  them  to  sulphide  as  their  original  form  (p.  248  et  seq.).  But 
metallic  sulphides  are  slightly  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  and  these 
latter  are  often  found  associated  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  hot  springs 
(solfataras),  as  in  California  and  elsewhere.  Such  waters  would  hold 
in  solution  silica,  carbonates  of  lime,  etc.,  and  metallic  sulphides,  and, 
coming  up  through  fissures,  would  deposit  them  both  by  cooli)ig  and  by 
relief  of  pressure.  Or,  2.  Alkaline  carbonate  waters  holding  in  solu- 
tion silica  and  lime  carbonate  for  vein-stone,  and  also  containing  alka- 
line sulphide,  meeting  and  mingling  in  the  same  fissure  with  other  waters 
containing  metallic  sulphates,  by  reaction  would  precipitate  metallic 
sulphides  (NaS+MS04=NaS04+MS).  This  seems  to  be  the  reaction 
by  which  the  inky  waters  of  some  of  the  hot  springs  of  the  California 
geysers  are  formed.  Or,  3.  The  alkaline  carbonates  still  remaining  for 
vein-stone,  metallic  sulphates^  in  solution  in  the  same  waters  with 
organic  matter^  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  metallic  sulphide, 
which,  being  insoluble,  would  be  deposited.*  Or,  4.  Alkaline  sulphide 
waters  holding  metallic  sulphides  and  organic  matters  in  solution — the 
acids  of  organic  decomposition  (humus  acids)  would  neutralize  the 
alkalinity  and  deposit  the  metallic  sulphide.  For  greater  clearness  we 
annex  a  table  expressing  these  processes : 

1.  Alk.S+MS  in  sol"  deposit  M8  by  cooling, 

2.  Alk.S  +  MSO*  meeting  **    M8  ''  reaction. 

3.  MS04+org«mat'  "    JfSf  **  reduction,^ 

4.  Alk.  S  +  MS + org^*  nuif  insol"  deposit  M8  by  netUndization, 

There  are  many  difficultiea  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to  place 
these  reactions  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form,  but  in  spite  of  these  diffi- 

*  U  might  at  first  seem  that  there  is  a  chemical  difficulty  in  this  case — ^that  metallic 
sulphate  can  not  coexist  in  solution  with  alkaline  carbonate,  but  would  be  precipitated  as 
metallic  carbonate.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  reaction  would  not  take  place  in  a  weak 
metallic  solution,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  carbonic  (xcidj  since  in  this  case  the  metallic 
carbonate  is  soluble, 

f  Francis  G.  Phillips  has  shown  that  powdered  AgS  reduced  by  H  at  high  tempera^ 
tore  takes  the  form  of  interlaced  threads.     Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  both  gold  and 
sUver  are  often  found  in  the  form  of  threads. 
18 
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cnlties  there  seems  little  reason  to  donbt  that  great  fissares  have  been 
filled  by  deposit  from  hot  alkaline  waters  holding  various  mineral  sub- 
tances  in  solution.  The  more  insoluble  substances  are  deposited  in  the 
yein,  while  the  more  soluble  reach  the  surface  as  mineral  springs. 

This  yiew  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  hot  alka- 
line springs  in  California  and  Nevada.  The  Steamboat  Springs,  near 
Virginia  City,  Nevada  (so  called  from  the  periodic  eruption  of  hot 
water  and  steam),  come  up  through  fissures  in  comparatively  recent 
volcanic  rock.  The  waters  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  deposit  silica  in 
abundance.  By  this  deposit  the  fissures  are  gradually  filling  up  and 
forming  veins.  Some  fissures  are  now  partially  and  some  entirely  filled. 
The  ribbon-structure  in  some  cases  is  perfect  Moreover,  sulphides  of 
several  of  the  metals,  viz.,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and  zinc,  have 
been  found  in  the  quartz- vein  stuff.  Here,  then,  we  have  true  metallif- 
erous veins  forming  under  our  very  eyes.*  So  also  at  Sulphur  Bank, 
Lake  County,  California,  hot  alkaline  sulphide  waters,f  coming  up  from 
beneath,  deposit  both  silica  and  cinnabar  in  small,  irregular  fissures 
and  cavities,  forming  quartz-veins  containing  cinnabar.  The  deposit 
is  so  recent  that  the  silica  is  sometimes  still  in  a  soft,  hydrated  con- 
dition, which  cuts  like  cheese.^ 

After  this  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  metalliferous  veins, 
we  are  now  in  position  to  state  more  clearly  their  mode  of  formation. 
Meteoric  waters,  circulating  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  any  direc- 
tion— downward,  upward,  or  laterally— deposit  slightly  soluble  matters 
in  their  course,  in  cracks,  cavities,  or  great  fissures,  forming  fossil  casts, 
geodes,  amygdules,  infiltration- veins,  and  fissure-veins.  As  to  direction^ 
the  up-coming  waters,  especially  in  metamorphic  and  volcanic  regions, 
deposit  most  freely,  and  are  most  metalliferous,  because  they  are  hot  and 
often  alkaline,  and  therefore  most  powerful  solvents,  and,  of  course,  cool 
gradually  on  approaching  the  surface.  But  that  downward  percolating 
waters  may  also  deposit  metallic  ores  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these 
are  sometimes  found  depending,  like  stalactites,  from  the  roofs  of  cavi- 
ties.* As  to  the  different  kinds  of  veins,  those  of  great  fissures  are 
most  prolific,  because  these  fissures  are  the  highways  of  water  from 
the  heated  depths.  But  every  kind  of  water-way  will  receive  deposits; 
and,  as  the  kinds  of  these  are  infinitely  various  and  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  each  other,  so  also  will  be  the  veins  which  fill  them. 
The  open  fissure  is  the  easiest  and  therefore  the  most  traveled  high- 

*  Arthur  Phillips,  American  Journal  of  ScienoOf  toL  xlyii,  p.  194 ;  and  Philosophical 
Magazine,  1872,  vol.  xlii,  p.  401. 

f  The  water  in  this  mine  is  176°  Fahr. — Becker. 

X  he  Conte,  American  Journal  of  Science,  yol.  xxiF,  p.  28,  1882. 

*  Schmidt,  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol  xxi,  p.  602,  1881.      Chamberlain's 
Geology  of  Wisoonain,  toI.  iii,  p.  496. 
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way.  In  these,  therefore,  we  have  the  most  typical  veins,  with  their 
banded  structure  and  their  selvages,  their  great  size  and  continuity. 
But  in  many  cases  crust-movements  produce  only  incipient  fissures, 
i.  e.,  a  loosening  of  the  rock-cohesion,  along  planes  affected  with  a 
multitude  of  small  cracks,  with  country  rock  between.  These  loosened 
planes  become  also  water-ways,  and,  by  deposit,  form  those  irregular 
veins  so  common  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  cinnabar- veins  of 
California.  Or,  again,  crust-movements  may  produce  not  clean  open 
fissures,  but  rather  planes  of  shattered  rock  or  rubble-filled  fissures. 
Deposit  in  such  a  water-way  forms  a  breccia  of  country  rock  cemented 
with  vein-stuff,  or  ^^aa^6(2  veins.  Or,  again,  in  certain  country  rocks 
soluble  in  water,  especially  limestones,  the  rock  is  dissolved  along  the 
water-way,  and  the  vein-stuff  deposited  paripassu,  giving  rise  to  what 
are  called  substitution-veins.  In  short,  once  conceive  clearly  that 
mineral  veins  are  filled  water-ways,  and  all  these  complex  phenomena 
solve  themselves.  Even  porous  rocks  like  sandstones,  because  of  their 
porosity,  become  the  depositaries  of  vein-stuff,  though  not  in  paying 
quantities,  except  along  lines  or  planes  where  water-transit  is  more 
easy  and  abundant  Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  the  silver- 
bearing  and  copper-bearing  sandstones  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.* 

Thus  there  seems  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that  metalliferous 
veins  are  deposits  from  solutions  in  water-ways  of  any  kind,  but  mostly 
from  hot  alkaline  solutions  coming  up  through  great  fissures.  It  is 
only  the  exact  chemical  reaction  which  is  yet  obscure.  The  work  of 
the  geologist  is  all  but  complete ;  the  problem  must  now  be  turned 
over  to  the  chemist.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  before  leaving 
this  subject,  to  consider  separately  the  auriferous  veins  of  California, 
and  apply  to  them  the  principles  set  forth  above. 

Aurtferous  Veins  of  Califomia. — Gold  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble 
of  substances,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  metal  in  veins  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  the  solution  theory.  The 
only  free  solvent  of  gold  is  a  solution  of  free  chlorine ;  but  this  does 
not  exist  in  Nature.  Nevertheless,  gold  is  known  to  be  slightly  solu- 
ble in  the  salts,  especially  the  persalts  of  iron.  It  is  also  quite  soluble 
as  gold  sulphide  in  alkaline  sulphides.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  usual  solvents  of  gold  are  iron  sulphates,  and  especially  alkaline 
sulphides.  There  is  also  a  silicate  of  gold,  which,  according  to  Bischof, 
is  slightly  soluble  under  certain  conditions. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  auriferous  quartz- veins  of  Cali- 
fornia have  been  deposited  from  hot  solutions.  These  veins  exhibit  in 
many  cases  the  characteristic  ribbon-structure.  They  exhibit  also  the 
water'Cavities  characteristic  of  deposits  from  solutions,  and  the  vacuous 


*  Casin,  Newberry,  etc.,  Report  on  Nadmiento  Copper-Mines  of  New  Mexico. 
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gpace^^  indicating  that  the  solutions  were  hot.  By  actnal  experiment,* 
tlie  temperatures  at  which  the  Tacuons  spaces  disappear,  and  therefore 
at  which  the  deposit  took  place,  hare  been  ascertained — being  180% 
212^,  350^  F.,  and  even  more.  Again,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  associated  metallic  sulphides  were  deposited  from  the  same  solu- 
tions as  the  vein-stuffs,  for  they  are  completely  inclosed  in  the  latter. 
But  the  gold,  as  already  stated  (p.  250),  exists  as  minute  crystals  and 
threads  of  metal  inclosed  in  the  sulphide  of  iron^  and  must  therefore 
have  been  deposited  from  the  same  solution  as  the  iron.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  gold  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  that  the  sulphate  was  deoxidized,  and  became  insoluble  sulphide 
and  precipitated ;  and  that  the  gold  thus  set  free  from  solution  was 
entangled  in  the  sulphide  at  the  moment  of  the  precipitation  of  the 
latter.  Or  else,  and  more  probably,  the  gold  was  dissolved  as  sulphide 
along  with  iron  sulphide  in  an  alkaline  sulphide  solution  and  deposited 
by  reactions  1  or  4  given  on  page  255,  the  gold,  on  account  of  its  feeble 
affinities,  giving  up  its  sulphur  at  the  moment  of  its  depositf 

There  are  some  phenomena  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  gold 
in  the  iron  sulphides  of  the  deep  placers  which  seem  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  view.|    The  deep  placers  of  California  are  gravel-drifts  in  an- 


Fia.  222.— Section  acruM  Table  Mountain.  Tuolumne  County.  California:  X,  Uva;  &,  gravel;  8 S^ 

alate;  J?,  old  river-bed;  R\  preaent  river-bed. 

cient  river-beds,  covered  up  by  lava-flows  100  to  200  feet  thick.  These 
placers  are  worked  by  running  tunnels  beneath  the  basaltic  lava  until 
the  river-gravel  is  reached.  Now,  the  waters  percolating  through  these 
lava-flows  and  reaching  the  subjacent  gravels  are  charged  with  alkali 
from  the  lava.  These  alkaline  waters  are  also  charged  with  silica 
from  the  same  source.  Hence,  the  drift-wood  of  these  ancient  rivers 
has  all  been  silicifled  by  these  siliceous  waters.  The  gravels  are  also  in 
many  places  cemented  by  the  same  material.  These  percolating  waters 
have  evidently  also  contained  iron ;  for  in  contact  with  the  silicifled 
wood  is  often  found  iron  sulphide.  There  are  two  ways,  in  either  of 
which  we  may  imagine  the  gold  to  have  been  deposited.  It  may  have 
been  in  solution  in  the  iron  sulphate ;  or  else,  along  with  the  iron  in 


*  Arthur  Phillips,  ibid. 

f  Gold  ifl  soluble  in  sodium  sulphide,  probably  as  gold  sulphide. — Becker, 

\  Arthur  Phillips,  ibid. 
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alkaline  sulpjiide.  Following  out  the  process  on  the  first  supposition, 
while  the  wood  decayed  it  was  partly  replaced  by  silica  and  partly  by 
iron  sulphide  produced  by  deoxidation  of  the  sulphate  by  organic  mat- 
ter (p.  200).  The  gravel  has  also  in  some  places  been  cemented  by 
iron  sulphide  reduced  from  solution  in  a  similar  way.  Now,  both  in 
this  petrifying  and  in  this  cementing  sulphide  of  iron  is  found  (by  so- 
lution in  nitric  acid)  gold :  sometimes  in  rounded  grains,  and  there- 
fore simply  inclosed  drift-gold;  but  also  sometimes  in  minute  crystals 
and  threads,  exactly  as  in  the  sulphide  of  the  undecomposed  quartz- 
yein.  Evidently,  this  gold  has  been  deposited  from  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  at  the  moment  of  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  a  sul- 
phide. The  process  was  probably  as  follows :  Percolating  water  oxi- 
dized iron  sulphide  and  took  it  into  solution  as  sulphate.  This  solu- 
tion coming  in  contact  with  e^rt/i^-gold  dissolved  it,  but,  subsequently, 
coming  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter,  was  again  deoxidized 
and  deposited  as  sulphide ;  and  the  gold  crystallizing  at  the  same  mo- 
ment is  inclosed.*  Or  following  out  the  process  on  the  second  suppo- 
sition, gold  sulphide  in  solution  in  alkaline  sulphide,  coming  in  contact 
with  decaying  wood,  would  be  deposited  by  neutralization  of  the  alkali 
along  with  other  metallic  sulphides  present  and  be  entangled  with  them. 
But,  on  account  of  its  feeble  affinities,  the  gold  would  give  up  its  sul- 
phur either  to  the  alkaline  sulphide  or  to  the  sulphide  of  iron  and  be 
deposited  in  a  metallic  form.  Now,  a  similar  reaction  would  take  place 
in  a  fissure,  and  form  a  gold-bearing  vein.  In  fact,  the  sub-lava  gravels 
may  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  water-way  or  fissure  with  its  walls 
through  which  water  circulates  and  deposits. 

Suppose,  then,  we  have  hot  water  containing  alkaline  carbonate  and 
alkaline  sulphide,  holding  in  solution  silica  and  metallic  sulphides, 
among  them  gold  sulphide,  and  coming  upward  through  a  fissure.  By 
any  of  the  reactions  on  page  255,  e.  g.,  by  cooling,  silica  would  deposit 
as  quartz  vein-stuff  and  the  gold  would  deposit  with  other  metallic 
sulphides,  giving  up,  however,  its  sulphur  in  the  act  of  deposition,  as 
before  explained.  If  the  alkaline  waters  contained  no  other  metallic 
sulphide  but  gold  sulphide,  then  the  gold,  giving  up  its  sulphur  to  the 
alkaline  sulphide,  would  be  found  in  form  of  metallic  gold  inclosed  in 
the  quartz  vein-stuff. 

Illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Giroulation.— We  have  said  that  the 

iron  sulphate  comes  from  oxidation  of  sulphide,  but  also  the  sulphide 
from  the  deoxidation  of  the  sulphate.  This  is  only  another  example 
of  a  perpetual  cycle  of  changes.  Again,  the  gold  in  the  veins  is  leached 
from  the  strata ;  the  strata  doubtless  received  it  from  the  sea,  for  small 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  sea-water ;  but,  again,  doubt- 
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♦  Arthur  Phillips,  ibid. 
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less  the  sea  received  it  from  the  roeks^  and  this  brings  lis  to  another 
perpetual  cycle  of  changes. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  changes  there  has  evidently  been  an 
increasing  concentration  and  availability  of  gold  and  other  minerals. 
In  the  strata  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  to  be  undetectable ;  it  is  thence 
carried  and  concentrated  in  veins  in  a  more  available  form ;  it  is  next 
set  free  along  the  backs  of  these  veins  in  a  still  more  available  form ; 
it  is  last  carried  down  by  currents  along  with  other  materials,  neatly 
sorted,  and  deposited  in  placers  in  a  form  the  most  available  of  all. 

Section  3. — Mountains:  their  Origin  and  Structure. 

Mountains  are  often  regarded  as  types  of  permanence.  We  speak 
of  the  everlasting  hills.  The  first  lesson  taught  by  geology  is  that  all 
things,  even  the  most  stable,  are  slowly  changing.  In  this  section  we 
treat  of  the  origin,  growth,  maturity,  decay,  and  death — ^in  a  word, 
the  whole  life-history  of  mountains. 

Mountains  are  the  glory  of  our  earth,  the  culminating  points  of  its 
scenic  grandeur  and  beauty.  But  few  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
are  so,  only  because  they  are  also  the  culminating  points,  the  theatres 
of  greatest  activity,  of  all  geological  agencies.  The  study  of  mountains 
is  therefore  of  absorbing  interest  not  only  to  the  poet  and  painter,  but 
also  and  especially  to  the  geologist,  because  it  furnishes  the  key  to 
many  of  the  obscurest  problems  of  dynamical  geology. 

Definitions  of  Terms. — But  we  are  met  at  thq  very  threshold  of 
the  subject  by  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  loose  use  of  the  term  moun- 
tain. This  term  is  used  for  every  conspicuous  elevation  above  the 
general  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  whatever  may  be  its  dimen- 
sions or  its  mode  of  origin.  No  accepted  distinction  has  been  made 
between  "  hill "  and  "  mountain."  The  use  of  the  larger  term  de- 
pends on  the  experience  of  the  observer.  Doubtless  there  are  a  million 
people  in  the  United  States,  including  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
chapter,  who  have  never  seen  a  hill  of  500  feet  altitude,  perhaps  not 
300  feet.  To  such  person  a  rock  mass  1,000  feet  high  would  be  a  most 
imposing  mountain,  while  to  those  who  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
mountains  this  height  is  quite  indifferent.  Mere  ordinary  hills  are 
locally  named  mountains. 

Classification  of  Monntains. — Without  fixing  any  limit  of  height 
or  size  we  can  make  a  classification  of  mountains  based  on  physio- 
graphic character,  or  form.  There  would  be:  (1)  Solitary  masses — 
as  peaks,  domes,  buttes,  mesas,  and  monadnocks.  Excepting  volca- 
noes, these  are  mostly  of  low  altitude,  or  merely  hills.  (2)  Clustered 
peaks  of  irregular  grouping.  This  will  include  some  mountains  of 
respectable  size,  like  the  Catskills.     (3)  Subdued  mountains,  like  the 
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Adirondacks  and  highlands  of  eastern  United  States,  which  through 
great  age  in  a  moist  climate  have  been  weathered  to  low,  rounded 
forms.  (4)  Ridges.  All  the  great  mountain-systems  of  the  world 
belong  in  this  group.  This  physiographic  classification  is,  however, 
too  artificial  to  be  of  great  value.  The  reader  can  extend  the  analysis 
of  forms. 

Another  classification  might  be  made,  based  on  structure,  or  the 
character,  relation,  and  position  of  mountain  strata.  But  the  most 
valuable  and  scientific  classification  is  that  based  on  origin  or  man- 
ner of  formation.  In  a  genetic  division  we  may  readily  distinguish 
three  classes  according  to  the  dominant  geologic  factor,  although 
sharp  distinctions  can  not  always  be  made.  The  classes  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  Mountains  by  Igneous  Action. — This  includes  (1)  volcanic 
cones — the  highest  summits  of  terrestrial  mountains;  (2)  laccolithic 
domes,  as  the  Henry  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills,  where  strata 
have  been  lifted  into  dome  shape  by  the  upthrust  of  fluid  or  plastic 
rock  (p.  220) ;  and  combined  with  erosion  (3)  trap  ridges,  as  Orange 
Mountain,  New  Jersey,  the  ridges  of  igneous  rock  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  many  still  better  examples  in  the  western  country. 

(&)  Mountains  by  Circumerosion. — Here  belong  the  varied  forms 
cut  by  erosion  out  of  practically  horizontal  strata,  as  mesas,  or  tabu- 
lar forms,  due  to  resistant  capping  beds;  buttes,  the  more  pointed 
masses  with  precipitous  sides  and  horizontal  ledges;  and  the  many 
peculiar  erosion  carvings  which  give  the  singular  and  often  grotesque 
effect  to  western  scenery,  particularly  the  Bad  Lands  (see  Figs.  222, 
239,  240,  851).  In  the  eastern  United  States  the  best  example  of 
mountains  of  this  class  is  probably  the  Catskills,  rising  to  4,000  feet 
and  over,  and  which  are  the  remnants  of  a  dissected  plateau  of  nearly 
horizontal  strata.  Some  epeirogenic  movement  is  involved  in  these 
cases,  the  lifting  of  broad  areas  to  heights  permitting  deep  erosion; 
but  erosion  is  the  immediate,  active  factor.  In  reality  the  valleys  are 
the  positive  element,  the  hills  and  mountains  being  the  negative  ele- 
ment. Land  destruction  is  the  great  fact.  Mount  Monadnock,  New 
Hampshire,  is  taken  as  the  type  of  isolated  remnants  of  old,  worn- 
down  heights  of  hard  and  usually  crystalline  rocks. 

(c)  Mountains  by  Disturbance  of  Strata  (crushing,  folding,  tilt- 
ing, faulting). — These  are  the  mountains  par  excellence  of  the  geolo- 
gist. All  great  mountain-ranges  of  the  world  belong  in  this  class, 
which  is  relatively  so  much  more  important  that  other  classes  are 
usually  ignored,  or  not  considered  as  mountains.  Our  further  discus- 
sion will  wholly  relate  to  this  class. 

Normal  faulting  produces  high  escarpments  in  the  arid  West,  but 
does  not  usually  give  rise  to  mountain-forms.    In  the  Great  Basin, 
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however,  the  mountain-ridges  ahow  eo  much  faulting  that  the  moun- 
tains have  been  described  aa  tilted  blocks,  and  a  type  of  orographic 
structure  has  been  based  on  them,  called  "  Block  Mountains,"  or 
"Basin  Range  structure,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  type  of  folded 
strata,  called  "Appalachian  structure."  The  great  predominance  of 
faulting  over  folding  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Basin  and  its  bordering 


mountains  has  been  questioned.  We  will  now  paws  to  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  world,  those  produced  by  horizontal  compression  of  the 
strata. 

A  Mountain-System  is  a  great  complex  of  more  or  less  parallel 
ranges  in  the  same  general  region,  but  born  at  different  times  (poly- 
genetic).  It  is  a  family  of  mountains.  In  the  Rocky-Mountain 
system  we  have  the  Colorado  range  (Front  range),  the  Wahsatch 
range,  the  Uintahs,  and  several  others.  Similarly  the  Andes  and 
Himalayas  consist  of  several  ranges. 

A  Mountain-Range  is  a  single  mountain-indiridual  produced  by 
one  birth-throe  (monogenetic),  although  both  the  origin  and  the  sub- 
sequent growth  ie  a  slow  process.  The  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  the 
Uintahs  and  the  Colorado  Mountains  are  good  examples. 

A  Mountain-Ridge  is  a  subordinate  part  of  a  range,  produced 
either  by  separate  folds  made  at  the  same  time,  or  by  faulting,  or  by 
erosion.  The  Blue  Ridge,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains are  examples  in  the  Appalachian  range.     The  parallel  folds  of 
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the  Jura  range  — ^seen  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  227 — ^are  probably  the 
best  examples. 

On  mountain-ridges  there  are  always  prominent  points  which  are 
called  Peaks,  whether  formed  by  volcanic  ejections  like  Mount  Shasta 
or  Mount  Rainier,  or  by  erosion  like  Mount  Dana  or  Mount  Lyell. 

Mountain-systems  are  separated  by  great  interior  Continental 
basins  like  the  Mississippi-river  basin.  Eanges  are  separated  by  great 
interior  valleys,  like  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valley,  separating 
the  Sierra  from  the  Coast  range.  Ridges  are  separated  by  longitudi- 
nal mountain-valleys,  while  the  transverse  valleys  which  trench  the 
flanks  of  ranges  or  ridges  head  in  the  passes  which  separate  the  peaks. 

Some  authors  employ  the  term  "  mountain-system  "  for  a  series 
of  ranges  of  approximately  similar  date,  and  the  term  "mountain- 
chain  "  in  the  larger  sense  for  which  mountain-system  is  here  used. 

The  term  Cordillera  is  in  general  use  to  designate  the  main  moun- 
tain axis  or  anticlinorium  of  a  continent.  Thus  the  several  systems 
or  chains,  Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra  Nevada,  Coast  range,  etc.,  to- 
gether constitute  the  North  American  Cordillera. 

A  scientific  discussion  of  mountains  is  really  a  discussion  of  ranges 
or  mountain  individuals.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mountain-system 
is  only  a  multiplication  of  such  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  and  therefore  adds  no  new  element  to  the  discussion ;  and,  on 
the  other,  mountain-ridges  and  peaks  belong,  mainly  at  least,  to  the 
category  of  mountain  sculpture,  not  of  mountain  formation,  and  there- 
fore are  discussed  later. 

Greater  Inequalities  of  the  Earth-Surface, — The  inequalities  of 
the  earth-surface,  as  already  explained  (page  174),  are  of  two  general 
kinds,  the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The  latter  belong  to  sculpture,  and 
will  be  taken  up  later.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  orders  of  great- 
ness, viz.,  those  constituting  land-masses  and  oceanic  basins,  and  those 
constituting  mountain-ranges  and  intervening  valleys.  We  have 
already  discussed  the  former ;  we  now  take  up  the  latter. 

Mountain  Origin. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present  all  disputed  points,  it  is  now  univers- 
ally admitted  that  mountains  are  not  usually  pushed  up  by  a  vertical 
force  from  beneath,  as  once  supposed,  but  are  formed  wholly  by  lateral 
pressure.  The  earth's  crust  along  certain  lines  is  crushed  together  by 
lateral  or  horizontal  pressure  and  rises  into  a  mountain-range  along  the 
line  of  yielding,  and  to  a  height  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  mash- 
ing. But  the  yielding  is  not  by  rising  into  a  hollow  arch,  nor  into  such 
an  arch  filled  beneath  with  liquid  (for  in  neither  case  could  the  arch 
support  itself),  but  by  a  mashing  together  and  in  thickening  and 
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crumpling  ot  the  strata  and  an  upawelUng  of  the  whole  mass  along  the 
line  of  greatest  jiielding.  That  this  is  the  immediate  or  proximate 
cause  of  the  origin  or  elevation  of  mountains  is  plainly  shown  by  their 
structnre.  As  to  the  ullimale  cause — i.  e.,  the  cause  of  the  enormous 
lateral  pressure — this  lies  still  in  the  field  of  discussion.  We  shall  dis- 
cuss it  briefly  in  ite  proper  place. 

Mountain  Structure. 
A  mountain- range,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mass  of  enormously 
thick  strata  crushed  together  laterally  and  swelled  up  along  the  line  of 
crushing.      We    have 

., * said  that  this  mode  of 

origin  is  revealed  in 
its  structure.  We  can 
best  make  this  plain 
by  an  experiment, 
then,  we 
place,  one  atop  anoth- 
er, several  layers  of 
any  plastic  substance, 
such  as  wax,  so  as  to 
make  together  a  pris- 
matic mass,  as  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  223,  A,  and  the  whole 
resting  on  a  smooth  oiled  slab  of  glass  or  steel,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  friction  or  adhesion.  Suppose,  further,  that  very  gentle  heat  be 
applied  beneath  along  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  soften  slightly  this  part 
Of  course,  such  softening  would  be  greatest  at  the  bottom,  and  become 
less  and  less  upward ;  also  greatest  along  the  middle  line,  and  become 
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less  and  less  outward.     This  is  represented  in  tbejigure  by  the  shad- 
ing and  in  nature  by  the  metamorphic  softening,  of  which  we  will 
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speak  later.     Suppose,  now,  we  place  a  board  on  eacK  side  of  the  pris- 
matic mass,  and  press  gradually  together.     AH  the  layers  wiU  be 
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IS  swelled  np  along  the  central 
We  have  in  miniature  both  the 


thickened  and  folded,  and  the  whole  n 
line  into  something  like  Fig.  233,  B. 
structure  and  the  mode 
of  formation  of  a  moun- 
tain-range. In  a  simi- 
Ur  way,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  all  great  moun- 
tain-ranges seem  to  have 
been  formed. 

There  would  be  in 
the  experiment,  and 
much  more  would  we 
expect  in  Nature,  some  variety  in  the  result  depending  upon  the  soft- 
ness or  stiffness  of  the  strata.  This  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  different 
types  of  mountains.  Sometimes  the  whole  mass  rises  as  one  great  fold 
(Fig.  334).     We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  Uintah  range,  only 
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that  the  fold  has  broken  down  on  one  side,  forming  a  great  fault 
(Fig.  235).  Sometimes  and  oftener  there  are  produced  several  open 
folds  like  great  earth-waves  (Fig.  226).    This  is  the  case  in  the  Jura 
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(Fig.  327).     Sometimes,  and  oftenest  of  all,  there  are  produced  many 
closely  appressed  folds,  as  in  the  experiment  (Fig.  223,  B).    This  is  the 
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case  in  the  Coast  Range  of  California  (Fig.  228),  or  in  the  Appa- 
lachian (Fig.  229).  Sometimes  the  mashing  is  so  extreme  that  the 
sides  are  driyen  in  under  the  swollen  central  parts,  so  that  the  strata 
are  often  reversed.  This  gires  rise  to  the  fan-structures  found  in 
many  mountains,  but  conspicuously  in  the  Alps  (Fig.  230)  and  in  the 
Pyrenees. 

Proof  of  Elevation  by  Lateral  Pressure  alone:  1.  Folding, — It  is 
evident  that  foldings  such  as  those  represented  in  all  the  above  figures, 
and  which  occur  in  nearly  all  mountains,  can  not  be  produced  except 
by  lateral  pressure,  and  are  therefore  proof  of  such  pressure.  But, 
moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
immense  thickness  of  mountain  strata  and  the  degree  of  folding,  lateral 
pressure  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  elevation,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  any  upward  pushing  from  beneath.  For  example,  the 
Coast  Range  of  California  (Fig,  228)  is  composed  of  at  least  five  anti- 
clines and  corresponding  synclines.*    If  its  folded  strata  were  spread 
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out  horizontally  in  the  position  of  the  original  sediments,  they  would 
undoubtedly  cover  double  the  space.  Now,  supposing  the  strata  here 
are  only  10,000  feet  thick — a  very  moderate  estimate — in  mashing  to 
one  half  the  extent,  they  would  be  thickened  to  20,000  feet,  which 
would  be  a  clear  elevation  of  10,000  feet  if  they  had  not  been  subse- 
quently eroded.  According  to  Renevier,f  a  section  of  the  Alps  reveals 
seven  anticlines  and  corresponding  synclines,  and  some  of  these  are 
complete  over-folds  (Fig.  230).  We  are  safe  in  saying  that  Alpine 
strata  have  been  mashed  horizontally  into  one  half  their  original  ex- 
tent-t  Supposing  these  were  originally  30,000  feet  thick  (they  were 
really  much  thicker),  this  would  make  a  clear  elevation  of  30,000  feet 
Of  course,  most  of  this  has  been  cut  away  by  erosion.     In  the  Appa- 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  ii,  p.  297,  1876. 
f  Archives  des  Sciences,  vol  lix,  p.  5,  1877. 
X  Helm.,  Aroh.,  vol.  Ixiv,  p.  122,  1878. 
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lachian  range,  according  to  Claypole,  the  foldings  are  so  extreme  that 
in  one  place  95  miles  of  original  extent  have  been  mashed  into  16 
miles,  or  six  into  one,  and  yet  the  Appalachian  strata  are  estimated  as 
40,000  feet  thick.  Cases  of  still  greater  doubling  of  strata  upon  them- 
selves occur.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  strata  by  lateral  thrust 
were  broken  and  slidden  one  over  another  for  ten  miles.  In  the  Cana- 
dian Eocky  Mountains  there  is  an  overthrust  of  seven  miles,  by  which 
the  Cambrian  is  made  to  override  the  Cretaceous,  and  50  miles  of  strata 
are  mashed  into  25  miles  (McConnell).  In  the  Appalachians  of 
Georgia  the  Rome  fault  is  an  overthrust  which  brings  the  Cambrian  in 
contact  with  the  Carboniferous,  and  the  fault  under  different  names 
may  be  traced  northward  for  275  miles ;  and  in  the  Cartersville  thrust- 
fault  there  is  an  overriding  of  11  miles  (Hayes).  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  done  is  illustrated  on  a  previous  page  ( Fig.  209) .  Evi- 
dently, then,  the  whole  height  of  the  mountains  mentioned  above  is 
due  to  lateral  criLsJiing  alone. 

2.  Slaty  Cleavage. — But  there  is  another  phenomenon  associated 
with  mountains  which  furnishes  additional  proof,  if  any  be  necessary, 
viz.,  slaty  cleavage.  This  is  not  so  universal  a  phenomenon  as  folding, 
because  the  materials  of  strata  are  not  always  suitable  for  developing 
this  structure ;  but  where  it  occurs  its  evidence  is  equally  convincing. 
We  have  already  seen  (p.  191)  that  this  structure  is  always  produced 
by  mashing  together  horizontally  and  extension  vertically.  We  have 
also  seen  that  in  every  case  of  well-developed  cleavage  the  whole  rock- 
mass  has  been  mashed  horizontally  three  parts  into  one,  and  swelled  up 
vertically  one  part  into  three.  Now,  again,  considering  the  thickness 
of  mountain  strata,  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  the  world.  It  is  true  we  often  find  slaty  cleavage  where  there 
are  now  no  mountains.  In  such  cases  the  elevation  produced  by  the 
mashing  has  been  swept  away  by  erosion.  We  find  only  the  bones  of 
the  extinct  mountains. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  mountains  were  pushed  up  from  below 
by  a  vertically  acting  force.  Hence  came  the  word  upheaval  as  applied 
to  mountains.  The  word  is  still  used ;  and  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
use,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  mountains  of  the  structure  given 
above,  the  force  of  upheaval  is  not  vertical  but  lateral. 

Hodifloations  of  the  Simple  Ideal  given  above.— Thus  far,  in  order 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  process  and  the  result,  we  have  described 
mountains  in  their  simplest  form,  and  as  similar  in  process  of  forma- 
tion and  result  to  the  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  223.  But  in  fact  the 
final  result  in  Nature  is  complicated  in  many  ways.  Some  of  these 
complications  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  figures  of  actual  mountains, 
and  have  been  anticipated  in  their  descriptions;  and  some  have  been 
closely  imitated  in  experiments  (see  Figs.  231,  232). 
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1.  By  Fracture  and  Slipping. — It  is  obviously  impossible  that  such 
violent  foldings  of  the  strata  should  take  place  in  the  upper  zone,  of 
fracture,  without  frequent  fracturing  and  slipping  of  the  broken 
parts.    These  fractures  and  faults  were  produced  at  the  time  of 


Fib.  ISl,— Siperlidenul  Imitation  ot  UoonUIn  Folda  (after  VlUla}.* 

origin,  or  else  during  the  growth  of  the  range.  If  the  mountains  are 
very  old,  erosion  has  long  since  cut  down  the  inequalities  thus  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  the  mountains  are  recent,  thoy  may  still  form  conBpicu- 
ous  orographic  features.  In  Fig.  S56  the  lower  part  shows  the  Uintah 
Mountains  as  they  are,  and  the  upper  part  shows  the  same  as  they 
would  be  if  the  eroded  strata  were  restored.  The  structure  here  is 
comparatively  simple. 

2.  By  Metamorpkism. — We  have  said  that  mountain  strata  are 
often  of  enormous  thickness.    We  shall  give  abundant  proof  of  this 

hereafter.   Butwe 

I  have  also  seen  (p. 
231  et  seq.)  that 
the  accumula- 
tions of  sediments 
to  great  thickness 

Flo.  Sa-Lajere  of  CL»y  folded  by  La(eralPre«>nre(»fl*rP»Tre).        wiU      produCe      a 

rise  of  the  isogeo- 
therms — an  invasion  of  the  sediments  with  their  included  water  by  the 
interior  heat,  and  a  consequent  hydrothermal  softening  or  incomplete 
hjdrothermal  fusion  of  the  lower  parts  of  such  accumulations.  Now 
we  find  that  mountain  strata  are  nearly  always  more  or  less  meta- 
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morphic  in  their  lower  parts.  Thus  every  great  mountain-range  has 
a  nietamorphic  core.  This  is  represented  in  the  experimental  figure 
(Fig.  223)  by  the  shading. 


Fio.  288.— Ideal  Section  of  a  Moantain-Range. 

3.  By  Subsequent  Erosion. — The  modifications  thus  far  spoken  of 
were  produced  at  the  time  of  preparation  or  else  in  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  mountain,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  category  of  moun- 
tain formation.  But  so  soon  as  the  mountain  begins  to  rise,  it  begins 
to  be  sculptured  by  erosion  ;  and  when  we  remember  that,  on  account 
of  their  great  eleyation  and  steep  slopes,  mountains  must  be  the  thea- 
tres of  the  greatest  activity  of  erosion,  it  is  evident  that  the  meta- 
morphic  core  will  often  be  exposed  by  erosion  along  the  crests.  Thus 
the  typical  structure  of  a  great  mountain-range  is  that  of  a  metamor- 
phic  or  granitic  axis  emerging  along  the  crest  and  flanked  on  each  side 
by  strata  corresponding  to  one  another.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  granitic  axis  was  pushed  up  from  below,  breaking  through  the 
strata  and  appearing  above  them.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
so-called  granitic  axis  is  only  the  metamorphic  core  formed  as  already 
explained,  and  exposed  by  subse- 
quent erosion.  Fig.  233  is  an  ideal 
of  a  mountain-range  on  this  view. 
In  this  case  the  core  is  only  meta- 
morphic ;  and  remnants  of  un- 
changed strata,  caught  up  and  left 

among  the  folds  of  the  crests,  show  that  these  strata  once  extended 
over  the  top,  and  that  the  metamorphic  axis  is  exposed  only  by 
erosion.  Only  carry  the  metamorphism  a  step  further  and  the 
erosion  a  little  deeper,  and  we  have  the  granitic  axis  complete 
(Fig.  234). 

Monntains  are  made  out  of  Lines  of  Thick  Sediments.— But  the 

question  occurs.  What  determines  the  place  of  a  mountain-range? 
The  answer  is,  A  mountain-range  while  in  preparation — before  it  be- 
came a  range — was  a  line  of  very  thick  sediments.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  the  theory  of  mountain  origin,  and  therefore  must  be 
proved.  The  strata  of  all  mountains,  where  it  is  possible  to  measure 
them,  are  found  to  be  of  enormous  thickness.  The  strata  involved  in 
the  folded  structure  of  the  Appalachian,  .according  to  Hall,  are  40,000 
feet  thick ;  the  strata  exposed  in  the  structure  of  the  Wahsatch,  ac- 
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cording  to  King,*  are  more  than  50,000  feet  thick;  the  Gretaceons 
strata  of  the  Coast  Range,  near  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  according  to 
Whitney,!  are  20,000  feet  thick ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  10,000  feet  for 
the  Eocene  and  Miocene  strata,  the  whole  thickness  is  probably  not 
less  than  30,000  feet,  while  the  Cretaceous  alone  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia, according  to  Diller,  is  30,000  feet.^  The  Alpine  geologists  esti- 
mate the  thickness  of  the  strata  involved  in  the  intricate  structure  of 
the  Alps  as  50,000  feet*  The  strata  of  Uintah,  according  to  Powell, 
are  32,000  feet  thick. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  numbers  merely  represent 
the  general  thickness  of  the  stratified  crust ;  only,  that  in  these  places 
the  strata  are  turned  up  and  their  edges  exposed  by  erosion,  and  thus 
their  thickness  revealed.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
same  strata  are  much  thinner  elsewhere.  The  same  strata  which  along 
the  Apptdachian  range  are  40,000  feet  thick,  when  traced  westward 
thin  out  to  4,000  feet  at  the  Mississippi  River.  The  same  strata  which 
along  the  line  of  the  Wahsatch  are  30,000  feet  thick,  when  traced  east- 
ward thin  out  to  2,000  feet  in  the  region  of  the  Plains.)  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  mountain-ranges  are  lines  of  exceptionally  thick  strata. 

Mountain-Raiiges  were  onoe  Marginal  Sea-Bottoms.— Where,  then, 
do  sediments  now  accumulate  in  greatest  thickness?  Evidently  on 
marginal  sea-bottoms,  off  the  coasts  of  continents.  The  greater  part 
of  the  washings  of  continents  are  deposited  within  30  miles  of  shore, 
and  the  whole  usually  within  100  miles.  From  this  line  of  thickest 
and  coarsest  deposit  the  sediments  grow  thinner  and  finer  as  we  go  sea- 
ward. But  evidently  such  enormous  thicknesses  as  40,000  feet  can  not 
accumulate  in  the  same  place  without  pari  passu  subsidence  such  as  we 
know  takes  place  now  whenever  exceptionally  abundant  sedimentation 
is  going  on  (p.  145).  Therefore,  mountain-ranges  before  they  were  yet 
born — while  still  in  preparation  as  embryos  in  the  womb  of  the  ocean 
— were  lines  of  thick  off-shore  deposits  gradually  subsiding^  and  thus 
ever  renewing  the  conditions  of  continuous  deposit. 

As  this  is  a  very  important  point,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  here  awhile 
in  order  to  show  that  such  was  actually  the  fact  in  the  case  of  all  the 
principal  ranges  of  the  American  Continent — i.  e.,  that  for  a  long  time 
before  they  were  actually  formed,  the  places  which  they  now  occupy 
were  marginal  sea- bottoms  receiving  abundant  sediments  from  an  ad- 
jacent continent.     We  shall  be  compelled  here  to  anticipate  some  things 


•  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  iil,  p.  461. 
f  Whitney,  on  Mountain-Building. 

X  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xl,  p.  476,  1890. 

*  Judd,  Volcanoes,  p.  296. 

I  King,  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  vol.  i,  p.  122. 
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that  belong  to  Part  III,  but  we  hope  to  make  statementa  so  general 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them. 

1.  Appalachian, — The  history  of  this  range  is  briefly  as  follows : 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  there  was  a  great  Y-shaped 
land-mass,  occupying  the  region  now  covered  by  Labrador  and  Canada, 
then  turning  northwestward  from  Lake  Superior  and  extending  perhaps 
to  polar  regions  about  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  Biver.  This  is  shown 
on  map,  Fig.  269,  on  page  303.  There  was  another  great  land-mass 
occupying  the  present  place  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and 
extending  eastward  probably  far  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  con- 
tinent— as  shown  in  the  same  figure  by  dotted  line  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  western  coast-line  of  this  land-mass  was  the  present  place 
of  the  Blue  Bidge.  Westward  of  this  line  extended  a  great  ocean — 
^'the  interior  Palseozoic  Sea."  The  Appalachian  range  west  of  the 
Blue  Bidge  was  then  the  marginal  ioitom  of  that  sea.  During  the 
whole  of  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Deyonian,  this  shore-line  re- 
mained nearly  in  the  same  place,  although  there  was  probably  a  slow 
transference  westward.  Meanwhile,  throughout  this  immense  period  of 
time,  the  washings  from  the  land-mass  eastward  accumulated  along 
the  shore-line,  until  30,000  feet  of  thickness  was  attained.  At  the  end 
of  the  Devonian  some  considerable  changes  of  physical  geography  of 
this  region  took  place,  which  we  will  explain  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  history  of  this  period.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that  during  the  Carbon- 
iferous the  region  of  the  Appalachian  was  sometimes  above  the  sea  as  a 
coal-swamp,  and  sometimes  below,  but  all  the  time  receiving  sediment 
until  9,000  or  10,000  feet  more  of  thickness  was  added,  and  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  became  40,000  feet.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  that 
such  thickness  could  accumulate  on  the  same  spot  Yiithoxxt  pari  passu 
subsidence  of  the  sea-floor.  In  fact,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of 
comparatively  shallow  water  at  every  step  of  the  process — evidence 
sometimes  in  the  character  of  the  fossils,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
shore-marks  of  all  kinds,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  seams  of  coal,  show- 
ing even  swamp-land  conditions.  Again,  of  course,  the  sediments  were 
thickest  and  coarsest  near  the  shore-line,  and  thinned  out  and  became 
finer  toward  the  open  sea,  i.  e.,  westward.  Finally,  after  40,000  feet  of 
sediments  had  accumulated  along  this  line  the  earth-crust  in  this  re- 
gion gave  way  to  the  lateral  pressure,  and  the  sediments  were  mashed 
together  and  folded  and  swollen  up  into  the  Appalachian  range.  Sub- 
sequent erosion  has  sculptured  it  into  the  forms  of  scenic  beauty  which 
we  find  there  to-day. 

2.  Sierra, — This  was  apparently  the  first-horn  of  the  Cordilleran 
family.  Its  history  is  as  follows:  During  the  whole  Palseozoic  and 
earlier  part  of  the  Mesozoic,  there  was  in  the  Basin  region  a  land-mass, 
whose  form  and  dimensions  we  yet  imperfectly  know,  but  whose  Pacific 
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shore-line  was  east  of  the  Sierra.  The  Sierra  region  was  therefore  at 
that  time  the  marginal  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Probably  the 
position  of  this  shore  line  changed  considerably  at  the  end  of  the 
Paladozoio.  The  extent  of  this  change  we  will  discuss  hereafter.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  now  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  Sierra  region 
received  sediments  from  this  land-mass  until  an  enormous  thickness 
(how  much  we  do  not  know,  because  the  foldings  are  too  complex  to 
allow  of  estimate)  was  accumulated.  At  last  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic, 
the  sea-floor  gare  way  to  the  increasing  lateral  pressure  along  the  line 
of  thickest  sediments,  and  these  latter  were  crushed  together  with 
complex  foldings  and  swollen  up  into  the  Sierra.  An  almost  incon- 
ceivable subsequent  erosion  has  sculptured  it  into  the  forms  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  which  characterize  its  magnificent  scenery. 

3.  Goa^t  Range. — The  birth  of  the  Sierra  transferred  the  Pacific 
shore-line  westward,  and  the  waves  now  washed  against  the  western 
foot  of  that  range,  or  possibly  even  farther  westward  in  the  region  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  plains.  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
region  of  the  Coast  Bange  was  the  marginal  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
During  the  whole  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and  Miocene,  this  region  re- 
ceived abundant  sediments  from  the  now  greatly  enlarged  continental 
mass  to  the  eastward ;  until  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  Miocene,  when 
30,000  feet  of  sediments  had  accumulated  along  this  line,  the  sea-fioor 
yielded  to  the  lateral  pressure,  and  the  Coast  Range  was  born ;  and  the 
coast-line  transferred  to  near  its  present  position. 

4.  Wahsatch. — The  physical  geography  of  the  region  to  the  east  of 
the  Wahsatch  (Plateau  region)  during  Jura-Trias  time  is  little  known. 
But  during  the  Cretaceous  the  region  of  the  Wahsatch  was  the  western 
marginal  bottom  of  the  great  interior  Cretaceous  Sea  (see  map,  Fig. 
760,  p.  486),  receiving  abundant  sediments  from  the  great  land-mass  of 
the  Basin  and  Sierra  region.  This  greatly  increased  the  enormous 
thickness  of  sediments  already  accumulated  along  this  line  in  earlier 
times.  At  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  the  sediments  yielded,  and  the 
Wahsatch  was  bom.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  that  both  the 
Sierra  and  Wahsatch  underwent  very  great  changes  of  form  produced 
by  a  different  process  and  at  a  much  later  period.  We  shall  speak  of 
this  later. 

6.  Alps. — Mr.  Judd  has  recently  shown  that  the  region  of  the  Alps, 
during  the  whole  Mesozoic  and  Early  Tertiary,  was  a  marginal  sea- 
bottom,  receiving  sediments  until  a  thickness  was  attained  not  less 
than  that  of  the  Appalachian  strata.  At  the  end  of  the  Eocene  these 
enormously  thick  sediments  were  crushed  together  with  complicated 
foldings  and  swollen  upward  to  form  these  mountains  and  afterward 
sculptured  to  their  present  forms. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Himalayas  and  nearly  all  other  mount- 
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ains.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently  generalize,  and  say  that  the 
places  now  occupied  by  mountain-ranges  have  been,  previous  to  their 
formation,  places  of  great  sedimentation,  and  therefore  usually  mar- 
ginal ocean-bottoms.  In  some  cases,  howeyer,  the  deposits  in  interior 
seas  or  mediterraneans  hare  yielded  in  a  similar  way,  giving  rise  to 
more  irregular  ranges  or  groups  of  mountains. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  why  mountain-ranges  so  often  form  the  bor- 
dera  of  continents,  and  that  continents  consist  essentially  of  interior 
basins  with  coast-chain  rims.  The  view  of  formation  of  mountains, 
above  presented,  necessitates  this  as  a  general  form,  while  it  prepares 
us  for  exceptions  in  case  of  mountains  formed  from  mediterranean 
sediments.  We  see  also  why  in  the  case  of  parallel  marginal  ranges  of 
the  same  system,  such  as  the  Sierra  and  Coast  Ranges,  these  should  be 
formed  successively  seaward. 

In  the  above  account  of  mountain-building,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  brevity,  we  have  made  the  process  too  simple.  It  is  really 
much  more  complex.  Mountains  are  lines  of  crust-weakness,  and 
therefore  have  been  subject  to  repeated  movements.  In  the  case  of 
the  Sierra,  its  birth  was  indeed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic ;  but  it  suf- 
fered another  great  movement  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  of  which  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter.  In  the  Coast  Bange  the  greatest 
movement  was  indeed  at  the  end  of  the  Miocene,  but  it  suffered  a  pre- 
vious movement  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  and  a  subsequent  one  at  the 
end  of  the  Tertiary — both  of  them  coincident  with  the  Sierra  move- 
ments. So  also  the  Appalachians  have  suffered  several  movements. 
In  each  case  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  greatest. 

Why  Thick  Sediments  should  be  lines  of  Yielding.— Admitting, 

then,  that  mountains  are  formed  by  the  squeezing  together  of  lines  of 
very  thick  sediments,  the  question  still  occurs.  Why  does  the  yielding 
take  place  along  these  lines  in  preference  to  any  others  t  This  is  a  capi- 
tal point  in  the  theory  of  mountain  formation.  The  answer  is  as  fol- 
lows :  We  have  already  seen  (p.  231)  that  accumulation  of  sediments 
causes  the  isogeo therm  to  rise  and  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  to 
invade  the  lower  portion  of  the  sediments  with  their  included  waters. 
Now  this  invasion  of  heat  in  its  turn  causes  hydrothermal  softening  or 
even  fusion,  not  only  of  the  sediments,  but  also  of  the  sea-floor  on 
which  they  rest.  Thus  a  line  of  thick  sediments  becomes  a  line  of 
softening  and  therefore  a  line  of  weakness,  and  a  line  of  yielding  to 
the  lateral  pressure,  and  therefore  also  a  line  of  mashing  together  and 
folding  and  up-swelling — in  other  words,  a  mountain-range.  As  soon 
as  the  yielding  commences  we  have  an  additional  source  of  heat  in  the 
crushiog' itself.  In  addition  to  this,  upheaval  by  lateral  crush  by  the 
tenancy  to  arch  the  strata  would  produce  relief  of  gravitative  press- 
tfre,  and  therefore  fusion  (p.  103).    It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  or 
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was  beneath  every  mountain  in  the  zone  of  flowage  a  mass  of  plastic 
or  semi-fused  matter.  This  we  will  call  the  sub-mountain  liquid. 
By  cooling  and  solidification  this  becomes  a  metamorphic  or  granitic 
core,  which  by  erosion  forms  the  metamorphic  or  igneous  axis  and 
crest  of  many  great  mountains. 

Brief  History  of  a  Honntain-Bange. — The  preparation  for  a  future 

mountain  commences  by  the  accumulation  of  enormous  thickness  of 
sediment  off  a  coast-line.  This  is  the  embryonic  condition  of  the 
range ;  it  is  still  within  the  womb  of  ocean.  Next,  the  line  of  sedi- 
ments yields  to  the  ever-increasing  lateral  thrust,  and  the  mountain  is 
born.  As  soon  as  it  appears,  there  begin  to  act  upon  it  two  opposite 
force8~rK)ne  upheaving,  the  other  cutting  away ;  the  one  interior,  the 
other  exterior — which  may  be  compared  to  the  opposite  processes  of 
supply  and  waste  in  the  animal  body.  So  long  as  the  supply  exceeds 
the  waste,  the  mountain  grows.  When  these  opposite  processes  are  in 
equilibrium,  the  mountain  is  mature.  When  the  waste  by  erosion  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  by  upheaval,  the  mountain  has  entered  upon  its  period 
of  decay.  Finally,  the  destructive  forces  triumph,  and  the  mountain 
is  swept  clean  away  by  erosion.  This  is  mountain-death.  We  find 
mountains  in  all  these  stages.  The  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  Coast 
Bange  are  probably  still  growing.  The  Appalachian  is  already  mature 
or  probably  entered  on  its  period  of  decay.  In  the  folded  structures 
of  the  enormously  thick  rocks  of  the  Archaean  region  of  Canada  we  un- 
doubtedly find  the  bones  of  extinct  mountains. 

Slowness  of  Mountain  Origin  and  Growth.— Although,  as  we  shall 

see  in  Part  III,  the  formation  of  mountains  often  marks  the  boundaries 
of  geological  periods,  and  therefore,  in  a  geological  sense,  the  process 
is  comparatively  rapid,  yet  in  a  human  sense  it  is  always  extremely 
slow — so  slow  that  it  may  be,  and  probably  is,  going  on  now  under  our 
eyes,  without  attracting  our  attention. 

Age  of  Mountains. — The  date  of  mountain-birth  is  determined  by 
the  age  of  the  strata.  It  must  be  later  than  the  youngest  strata  which 
enter  into  the  folded  structure  of  the  mountain  or  are  tilted  on  its 
flanks.  Thus  we  say  that  the  Appalachian  was  born  at  the  end  of 
the  Coal  period,  because  all  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  including  the  coal, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  its  folded  structure,  but  later  strata  do 
not.  We  say  that  the  Sierra  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  be- 
cause these  are  the  youngest  strata  which  are  folded  and  tilted  on  its 
flanks.  Similarly,  the  Cretaceous,  the  Eocene,  and  the  Miocene,  are  all 
crumpled  up  in  the  Coast  Range,  but  the  Pliocene  are  not.  Therefore 
we  judge  that  this  range  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Miocene.  To 
illustrate :  in  Fig.  234  (p.  267)  it  is  evident  that  the  strata  a  were  flrst 
deposited  in  a  horizontal  position,  then  tilted  and  eroded,  and  b  were 
deposited  unconformably  on  their  eroded  edges.     The  age  of  this 
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mountain,  therefore,  is  younger  than  a  and  older  than  h.  Sometimes 
several  movements  of  lifting  are  revealed.  Thus  in  Fig.  235  the  strata 
a  were  deposited  horizontally,  then  tilted  by  mountain  formation  and 
eroded,  and  b  deposited  horizontally  and  unconformably  on  their  edges ; 
then  by  a  second  movement  b  was  lifted  (and  of  course  a  also  at  a 
higher  angle  than  before),  and  c  was  deposited  unconformably  on  b. 

Now,  by  examination  of  mountains  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
found,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  all  the  highest  mountains  are 
comparatively  young,  and  that  the  oldest  mountains  are  of  moderate 
altitude.  The  reason  is 
obvious :  young  mountains 
are  in  the  vigor  of  youth, 
and  perhaps  still  growing, 
while  the  oldest  mountains 

are  in  the  last  stages  of  decay.  The  oldest  of  our  American  mountains 
are  the  low  Laurentides ;  they  are  almost  gone ;  they  are  pre-Cambrian. 
Then  follow  the  higher  Appalachian  ;  they  are  pre-Triassic.  Then 
the  still  higher  Sierra;  they  are  pre-Cretaceous.  To  mention  some 
foreign  examples :  the  Alps  has  certainly  risen  10,000  and  the  Hima- 
laya 19,000  feet  *  since  Eocene  times  ;  for  so  high  Eocene  marine  strata 
have  been  found  on  their  slopes. 

Other  Phenomena  associated  wltb  Mountains.— The  essential  phe- 
nomena demonstrating  the  process  of  mountain  formation  are  the 
folded  structure,  the  slaty  cleavage,  the  thickness  of  the  strata,  and  the 
position  along  the  borders  of  continents.  But  there  are  other  phe- 
nomena associated  with  mountains,  which  are  well  explained  by  the  lat* 
eral-pressure  theory,  and  therefore  confirm  the  theory. 

1.  Fissures^  Fissure- Eruptions^  and  Dikes. — The  strong  foldings 
of  mountain  strata  inevitably  produce  fractures.  Often  these  fractures 
extend  down  to  the  sub-mountain  liquid,  and  this  latter  is  squeezed 
out  by  the  enormous  lateral  pressure,  through  the  fissures  and  out- 
poured on  the  surface  as  great  lava-floods — such  as  the  great  lava-flood 
of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Deccan  lava-flood,  already  described  on  pages 
218  and  219.  The  outpourings  on  the  surface  may  be  entirely  carried 
away  by  erosion,  and  the  filled  fissures  through  which  they  came  may 
be  exposed  as  dikes  ;  or  else  the  sub-mountain  liquid  may  have  been 
forced  into  fissures  which  did  not  reach  the  surface,  and  these  also 
may  be  exposed  by  erosion  as  dikes.  Thus  lava-floods  are  associated 
with  neiver  strata,  and  dikes  with  all,  but  especially  the  older. 

2.  Volcanoes. — Great  lava-floods  come  up  through  fissures  and  flow 
off  as  sheets.  By  repeated  eruptions  successive  sheets  accumulate  until 
the  whole  mjiss  is  several  thousand  feet  thick.     The  lower  parts  of  such 


*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  zxxvii,  p.  418, 1889. 
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laya-masses  remain  incandescenUy  hot  almost  indefinitely.  Percolat- 
ing water  reaching  these  hot  interior  portions  develops  force  snfficient 
to  eject  fused  matter  and  form  volcanoes  parasitic  on  the  lava-floods ; 
or  else  water  may  reach  the  sub-mountain  liquid  through  the  fissures 
produced  by  foldings  and  thus  also  produce  volcanoes.  Thus  volcanoes 
also  are  associated  with  mountain-ranges. 

3.  Mineral  Veins. — If  the  fractures  do  not  penetrate  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  sub-mountain  liquid,  then  they  are  not  filled  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  with  liquid  lava,  but  slowly  afterward  by  deposit  of 
mineral  matter  from  percolating  waters,  and  form  veins.  Thus  min- 
eral veins  are  especially  abundant  in  mountain-regions. 

4.  Faults  and  Earthquakes, — The  walls  of  great  fissures,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  never  remain  in  their  original  position,  but  always 
slip  one  on  the  other  and  thus  form  faults,  which,  in  case  of  foldings 
by  lateral  pressure,  will  usually  be  reverse.  Hence  faults  are  associated 
with  mountains.  The  slipping,  however,  will  not  take  place  all  at  once 
but  very  slowly^  and  yet  not  uniformly,  but  more  or  less  paroxysmally. 
Each  paroxysm  will  produce  an  earthquake.  The  original  fracturing 
will  also  produce  an  earthquake.  Thus  earthquakes  are  associated  with 
mountains,  especially  if  the  mountains  are  still  growing. 

We  see  thus  the  truth  of  the  proposition  with  which  we  set  out, 
that  mountains  are  the  theatres  of  the  greatest  activity  of  all  geological 
agencies.  They  are  first  the  places  of  greatest  activity  of  aqueous 
agencies  in  the  form  of  sedimentation  in  preparation  for  the  future 
mountains ;  then  of  igneous  agencies  in  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
actual  mountain ;  and,  finally,  again  of  aqueous  erosive  agencies  in 
sculpturing  them  into  forms  of  beauty,  but  also  in  the  decay  and  at 
last  in  the  complete  destruction  ot  former  mountains. 

Cause  of  Lateral  Pressuie. — We  have  thus  proved  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  mountains  is  lateral  press- 
ure acting  on  thick  sediments,  crushing  them  together  and  swelling 
them  up  along  the  line  of  greatest  thickness.  But  still  the  question 
remains,  What  is  the  ultimate  cause,  i.  e.,  the  cause  of  the  lateral  press- 
ure? This,  as  we  have  already  said,  lies  still  in  the  domain  of  doubt 
and  discussion,  but  the  view  which  seems  most  probable  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : 

Under  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  earth-genesis  it  is  assumed  that  in 
the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth  there  would  be  not  only  unequal  radial 
contraction,  giving  rise,  as  shown  on  page  175,  to  continents  and  ocean- 
basins,  but  also  unequal  contraction  of  the  exterior  as  compared  with 
the  interior.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  exterior  would  cool 
fastest;  but  there  would  inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  come  a  time  when 
the  exterior  would  assume  an  almost  constant  temperature,  while  the 
interior  would  still  continue  to  cool  and  contract.    Thus,  therefore, 
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after  a  while  the  interior  nucleus  would  contract  faster  than  the  ex- 
terior shell.  It  would  do  so  partly  hecause  it  would  cool  faster,  and 
partly  because  the  co-eflBcient  of  contraction  of  a  hot  body  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  cooler  body.  Now,  as  soon  as  this  condition  was 
reached,  the  exterior  shell,  following  down  the  shrinking  nucleus, 
would  be  thrust  upon  itself  by  a  lateral  or  horizontal  pressure  which 
would  be  simply  irresistible.  If  the  earth's  crust  were  a  hundred 
times  more  rigid  than  it  is  (30  times  as  rigid  as  steel),  it  must  yield. 
Mountain-ranges  are  the  lines  along  which  the  yielding  takes  place, 
and  this  yielding  takes  place  along  lines  of  thick  sediments  because 
these  are  lines  of  weakness. 

There  are  several  serious  objections  which  may  be  brought  against 
this  view :  Calculations  seem  to  show  that  the  amount  of  crumpling 
and  folding  actually  found  in  mountains  is  many  times  greater  than 
could  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  earth  by  cooling.  But  it 
may  be  said  (1)  that  the  calculations  may  not  take  sufficient  account 
of  the  greater  coefficient  of  contraction  at  high  temperatures,  and 
therefore  at  great  depths,  (2)  and  that  there  may  be  other  causes  of 
contraction  besides  cooling.  For  example,  loss  of  constituent  gases 
and  vapors  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  through  volcanic  vents  and 
fissures,  has  been  suggested  by  0.  Fisher  (p.  102).  However,  the 
above  objection  remains  practically  unanswered.  But  the  Planetesi- 
mal  hypothesis  of  earth  origin  (see  pp.  89,  171,  176)  is  more  favorable 
to  a  large  amount  of  contraction  and  horizontal  compression,  as 
earth-accretion  by  cold  particles  resulted  in  considerable  porosity 
and  heterogeneity.  The  elimination  of  porosity  and  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  heterogeneous  materials  into  denser  forms  has  produced 
not  only  interior  heat  and  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  (from  squeezed- 
out  gases),  but  the  large  amount  of  lateral  compression  and  crustal 
folding.  The  origin  of  mountains  by  lateral  pressure  is  a  fact 
beyond  dispute.* 

Mountain  Sculpture 

As  soon  as  a  mountain-range  lifts  its  head  above  the  general  level 
of  sea  or  land,  it  is  immediately  attacked  by  erosion.  All  the  grand 
and  beautiful  forms  of  mountain  scenery  are  due  to  erosive  sculptur- 
ing. The  amount  carried  away  is  always  enormously  great,  usually 
many  times  greater  than  what  remains.  In  Fig.  256  (p.  287)  we  have 
in  the  upper  part  the  Uintah  Mountains  with  its  strata  restored,  i.  e., 
as  it  would  be  if  never  ravaged  by  erosion ;  in  the  lower  part  we  have 
it  as  it  now  exists.    The  extreme  thickness  removed  is  about  25,000 

*  For  a  completer  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Theories  of  Mountain  Origin,  Jour. 
Geol.,  vol.  i,  p.  542,  1893. 
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feet,  while  only  about  8,000  feet  remain,  for  the  highest  peaks  are 
now  only  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high.  In  the  Appalachian — an  older 
mountain — probably  a  much  larger  proportion  has  been  carried  away. 
The  amount  in  all  cases  is  so  great  as  to  obscure  the  origin  of  moun- 
tains and  to  confuse  the  use  of  the  term  mountain.  Hence  some  have 
divided  mountains  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  mountains  of  upheaval  and 
mountains  of  erosion,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
mountains  are  mere  remnants  of  denuded  continents — ^the  prominent 
points  of  a  differential  erosion.  But  it  is  best  to  keep  distinct  in  the 
mind  mountain  formation  and  mountain  sculpture.  They  are  both 
equally  important  in  the  final  result.  If  igneous  forces  do  the  rough 
hewing,  aqueous  forces  do  the  shaping  into  forms  of  beauty.  When 
we  view  mountains  from  a  distance,  the  blue,  cloud-like  bank  which 
we  see  on  the  horizon  is  the  result  of  igneous  agencies ;  but  when  we 
are  among  mountains  all  that  we  see— every  ridge  and  peak  and  val- 
ley— all  that  constitutes  scenery — is  the  result  of  aqueous  agencies. 

Sonlptural  Forms. — The  mode  of  mountain  formation  is  more  or 
less  concealed  in  internal  structure;  but  the  forms  developed  by 
sculpture  lie  on  the  surface,  and  are  easily  understood,  and  yet  they 
often  reveal  structure  to  the  careful  observer.  A  knowledge  of  these 
sculptural  forms  gives  additional  charm  to  mountain  travel.  They 
are  almost  infinitely  diversified;  yet  a  few  of  the  most  common  and 
conspicuous  may  be  given  as  examples.  These  forms  are  not  all  con- 
fined to  mountains ;  some  of  them  are  the  general  forms  of  highland 
erosion;  but  they  are  most  conspicuous  in  mountain-regions. 

1.  Horizontal  Strata. — (a)  These,  if  sufficiently  firm,  give  rise  to 
table-forms,  the  top  of  the  table  being  determined  by  a  slab  of  hard 
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stratum,  such  as  sandstone  or  grit,  or  by  a  lava-flow.    In  the  latter 
case,  the  horizontal  lava-blanket  gives  rise  to  tables,  whatever  be  the 


Fig.  288.— Section  acroBB  Camberland  Plateau  and  Lookoat  Mountain,  Tennessee. 

position  of  the  underlying  strata.  Good  examples  of  this  form  are 
found  in  Illinois  (Fig.  237),  in  Tennessee  (Fig.  238),  and  in  the 
mesas  of  the  Plateau  region. 
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(b)  But  if  the  horizontal  strata  are  soft,  interEtrati&ed  sands  and 
clays,  their  erosion  gives  rise  to  fantastic  castellated  forms  of  peaks, 


Pis.  SU.—"  Little  Bad  Luida,"SiaazCoiin9,NgbnakA.   (Pbotogr^b  br  B.  H.  Bubooi.) 

turrets,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  the  Plains,  which 
are   the   almost  unlithified  deposits   of  the   Tertiary   lakes    (Figs. 

230,  240). 


Fia.  240.— MBDvnlBes  TerreB,  "  Big  Bad  Lsndi."  Sonlh  DakoU.    (Pholognph  by  E.  H.  Barbour.) 

2.  Oently-undulaling  Strata. — These  give  rise  to  synclinal  ridges 
and  anticlinal  valleys.  This  is  well  shown  in  diagram  (Fig.  241)  and 
in  the  subjoined  section  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Pennsylvania 
(Fig.  243).  This  is  usually  explained  by  supposing  that  the  backs  of 
the  anticlinala  have  been  broken  or  loosened  by  tension  in  bending; 
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while  the  eynclinalfi  have  been  hardened  by  lateral  pressure — and 
therefore  the  aoticlinals  have  yielded  more  easily  to  erosion.     But 


£i^». 
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Flo.  MI,— Di*grun  ■bowing  Sjnclliul  Ridgu  ai 


il  Vallvja  (aTlfr  KOe  ind  De  Htcgerle). 


Prof.  Davis  has  shown  that  such  a  euppoeition  is  at  least  not  neces- 
sary. For  if  we  have  a  Bcriee  of  undulating  strata,  some  hard  and 
Bome  soft,  and  well  raised  above  base-level,  the  erosion  will  be  most 


Fia.  t4a.— Becllon  ol  Ci 


>f  PennayiftDta  (Kftec  Lctley). 


rapid  on  the  anticlinals,  and  the  hard  stratum  will  there  be  reached 
and  cut  through  first.  As  soon  as  tlie  soft  stratum  beneath  is  reached 
the  erosion  will  be  still  more  rapid,  and  valleys  will  be  formed. 

3.  Strongly-folded  or  Highly-inclined  Outcropping  Strata. — These 
give  rise  to  sharp  ridges  and  valleys,  the  ridges  being  determined  by 
the  outcrop  of  a  hard  stratum.     Fig.  2-i-l  is  an  ideal  diagram,  showing 


"  Hog-B*ck,"  West  EKarpme 


DC,  Wjomliig.    (PliatogRph 


how  such  ridges  are  formed  by  erosion.  In  the  Kocky  Mountains,  where 
they  are  finely  shown  on  the  flanks  of  mountains, they  are  called  "hog- 
hacls.^'  Figs.  243-245  represent  this  form  of  sculpture  as  it  often 
appears.     It  is  seen  that  every  ridge  is  formed  by  outcrop  of  a  hard 
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sandstone,  which  has  resisted  erosion  more  than  the  intervening  strata. 
Beantif nl  examples  of  this  form  are  seen  in  parts  of  the  Appalachian. 


Fro.  a44i   UMi  Section  acroM  tn  Eroded  Fold,  con^lBting  of  Alternating  Soft  and  Hard  Strata 

(after  NOe  and  De  Margerie). 

Standing  on  the  top  of  Warm  Springs  Mountain,  Virginia,  ten  or 
twelye  parallel  ridges  may  be  counted,  each  with  long  slopes  on  one  side 
and  steep  slopes  on  the  other,  like  billows  ready  to  break.  The  crest  of 
each  ridge  is  determined  by  the  outcrop  of  a  hard  sandstone.  Such 
ridges  may  be  formed  either  by  the  outcrop  of  successive  sandstones, 


Fio.  84S.— ParaUel  Ridgea. 


as  in  Fig.  245,  or  else  by  the  successive  outcrop  of  the  same  sandstone, 
as  in  Fig.  246. 

In  ridges  formed  in  this  way  the  relative  angle  of  slope  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ridges  will  depend  on  the  dip  of  the  strata.  If  the  strata 
be  vertical,  the  two  slopes  will  be  equal.    If  the  strata  are  inclined,  the 


Fio.  246.— Parallel  Bidges  in  Folded  ^Strata. 


longer  slope  will  be  on  the  side  toward  which  the  strata  dip ;  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  slopes  will  increase  as  the  angle  of  dip  becomes 
less.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  247  (a,  5,  and  c).    Finally,  one  slope  may 


Fio.  247. 


coincide  with  the  face  of  the  hard  stratum,  as  in  Fig.  244.    This  case, 
therefore,  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  the  next,  viz. : 
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4.  Gently-inclined,  almost  Level  Strata. — These,  by  erosion,  per- 
haps' under  peculiar  climatic  coDditions,  give  rise  to  a  Buccession  of 


Vio,  U8.— Bird'i-eje  View  of  the  Tsmce  CbBod  latter  Powell). 

broad,  nearly  level  tables,  coincident  with  the  face  of  a  hard  stratum, 
terminated  each  by  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  cliff.     This  form  of 
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Fio.  M8.~Dotted  lines  allow  material  carried  away  by  erosion. 


Bcnlptnre  is  developed  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  Colorado  Plateau 
region.  Fig.  248  is  a  birdVeye  view  of  three  such  tables,  each  20  to 
60  miles  wide,  and  terminated  by  cliffs  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high.  Fig. 
249  is  an  ideal  sec- 
tion of  such  ta- 
bles and  cliffs — the 
dotted  lines  show- 
ing the  portion  car- 
ried away  by  ero- 
sion. It  is  evident 
that  the  drainage  of  each  table  is  against  the  cliff ;  and  every  cliff, 
therefore,  recedes  partly  by  under-cutting  by  a  river  and  partly  by 
rain- wash  on  its  face.  In  some  cases,  where  the  lifting  of  the  strata 
was  dome-like,  the  receding  cliffs  are  circular,  producing  thus  titanic 
amphitheatres,  100  or  more  miles  across,  with  cliff-benches  1,000  to 
2,000  feet  high.*  How  slow  the  lifting  of  the  strata  in  this  region 
must  have  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Oreen  Biver  runs 
against  the  slope  of  the  strata^  cutting  its  caflon  deeper  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  as  shown  in  Fig.  248.  Evidently  the  strata  were  lifted 
athwart  the  course  of  the  river,  but  so  slowly  that  the  river  cut  as 
fast  as  the  strata  lifted. 

Migration  of  Divides. — If  the  slopes  on  the  two  sides  of  a  divide 
are  equal,  the  position  of  the  divide  remains  stationary ;  but  if  one 
slope  be  steeper  than  the  other,  then  by  the  greater  erosion  on  the 
steeper  slope  the  divide  will  move  steadily  toward  the  gentler  slope. 
Thus,  the  rivers  on  the  steeper  slope  continually  increase  their  drainage 
areas  by  appropriating  from  the  other  side.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
found  in  nearly  all  mountains,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  monoclinal 
type,  and  in  all  ridges,  but  especially  in  the  case  of  hog-backs  (Figs. 
244,  245).  The  recession  of  plateau  cliffs  is  only  an  extreme  case  under 
this  law. 

5.  Metamorphic  and  Granitic  Rocks. — Sculptural  forms  in  these 
are  usually  irregular,  and  can  not  be  reduced  to  a  simple  law.     But,  in 

some  cases,  peculiar  forms  are 
traceable  to  peculiar  structure. 
Thus,  for  example :  in  and  about 
the  Yosemite  Valley  two  kinds 
of  forms  are  found,  viz.,  (a)  per- 
pendicular cliffs  and  towers  and 
spires  of  the  valley  itself;  and 
(b)  rounded  domes  abundant  in  the  high  region  about  the  valley. 
The  one  is  the  result  of  a  roughs  imperfect  vertical  cleavage  of  the 
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*  Dtttton,  High  Plateaus  of  Utah,  p.  19. 
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rock;  the  other  of  a  concentric  structure  on  a  huge  scale,  usually 
undetectable  in  the  sound  rock,  but  brought  out  by  weathering.  This 
is  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  250). 

6.  The  Kind  of  Agent. — It  is  probable  that  the  nature  of  the  erosive 
agent,  whether  as  rain  and  rivers  or  as  snow  and  glaciers^  also  deter- 
mines peculiar  scenic  forms.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  tend  more 
to  rounded  summits  and  ridges  and  V-shaped  gorges,  the  latter  to 
sharp  summits  {aiguilles)  and  comb-like  divides  and  broad  U-shaped 
yalleys. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DENUDATION,   OR  GENERAL  EROSION. 

As  a  fit  ending  of  Part  II,  and  preparation  for  Part  III,  in  which 
the  idea  of  time  is  the  underlying  element,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
make  some  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  general  erosion  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  geological  time  based 
thereon. 

The  term  denudation  is  used  by  geologists  to  express  the  general 
erosion  which  the  earth-surface  has  suffered  in  geological  times.  The 
correlative  of  denudation  is  sedimentation^  and  the  amount  of  denuda- 
tion is  measured  by  the  amount  of  stratified  rocks. 

Agents  of  Denudation. — The  agents  of  erosion,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Part  I,  are :  1.  Rivers^  including  under  this  head  the  whole 
course  of  rainfall  on  its  way  back  to  the  ocean  whence  it  came ;  2. 
OlacierSy  including  under  this  head  not  only  glaciers  proper,  but  mov- 
ing ice-sheets,  such  as  now  exist  in  polar  regions,  and  in  the  Olacial 
epoch  extended  far  into  now  temperate  regions,  and  also  moving  snow- 
fields,  for  it  is  probable  that  all  extensive  snow-fields  and  snow-caps  are 
in  motion ;  3.   Waves  and  tides  ;  and,  possibly,  4.  Oceanic  currents. 

Oceanic  currents  usually  run  on  a  bed  and  between  hanks  of  still 
water,  and  therefore  produce  no  erosion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  rising  sea-bottom  may  be  eroded  by  this  agent ;  but  as  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  effects,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  this  from  our  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  rate  of  denudation.  The  action  of  waves  and 
tides  is  violent  and  conspicuous ;  yet  these  agents  are  so  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  shore-line  that  their  aggregate  effect  is  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  erosion.  Prof.  Phillips  has  shown  *  that,  taking  the 
coast-lines  of  the  world  as  100,000  miles,  and  making  the  extravagant 
estimate  that  the  average  erosion  along  this  whole  line  is  equal  to  that 

*  Life,  its  Origin  and  SuooeBsion,  p.  180, 
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of  the  English  coast,  or  one  foot  per  annum  of  a  cliff  one  hundred  feet 
high,  still  the  aggregate  wave-erosion  is  far  less  than  river-erosion,  be- 
ing equivalent  to  a  general  land-surface  erosion  of  only  ^^  of  an  inch 
per  annum,  or  i^^  of  that  which  is  now  going  on  over  the  hydrographi- 
cal  basin  of  the  Ganges,  and  \  of  that  going  on  in  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  Olaciers  and  rivers,  therefore,  are  the  great  agents  of  ero- 
sion. The  one  takes  the  place  of  the  other,  according  as  falling  water 
takes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow;  both  come  under  the  general  head  of 
circulating  meteorac  water.  In  a  general  estimate  of  the  rate  of  denu- 
dation we  may,  therefore,  without  sensible  error,  regard  it  as  the  work 
of  circulating  meteoric  water. 

Again,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  erosive  power  of  glaciers  is 
greater  than  that  of  rivers,  yet  their  action  is  so  much  more  local,  both 
in  time  and  space^  that  we  believe  we  may  take  the  average  rate  of 
river-erosion  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  rate  of  denudation. 

Amoimt  of  Denudation. — A  mere  glance  at  the  figures  below  will 
show  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  geologists  estimate  the^ 
amount  of  denudation  in  certain  regions.  In  almost  all  countries,  es- 
pecially in  mountain-regions,  we  find  slips  varying  from  a  few  feet 
(Fig.  251)  to  many  thousands  of  feet  perpendicular  (Fig.  256).  There 
are  slips  in  the  Appalachian  chain  which 
are  estimated  to  be  8,000  and  even  one  20,- 
000  feet,  in  the  Uintah  20,000,  in  the  Wah- 
satch  40,000  feet,  perpendicular.  And  yet 
in  most  cases  the  escarpment,  which  would 
otherwise  exist,  is  completely  cut  away,  so 
that  no  surface  indication  of  the  slip  ex- 
ists.    Evidently  in  such  cases  there  must 

have  been  erosion  on  the  elevated  side,  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of 
slip,  and  probably  much  greater.  The  dotted  line  represents  the 
amount  of  erosion. 

Sometimes  the  horizontal  strata  of  isolated  mountain-peaks  corre- 
sponding to  each  other  (mountains  of  erosion)  show  that  these  are  but 
scattered  fragments  of  a  once  high  plateau,  which  has  been  removed  by 
erosion,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  252)  and  in  many  of  the 


Fio.  851. 


Fio.  S08.— Denadation  of  Red  Sandstone,  Northwest  Coast  of  Ross-shire,  Scotland. 

figures  on  pages  279  and  281.  In  such  cases  the  erosion  must  have 
been  at  least  equal  to  the  height  of  the  peaks,  and  may  have  been  to 
any  extent  greater.    The  accompanying  section  across  Middle  Tennes- 
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Bee  shows  a  vertical  erosion  of  1,200  to  2,400  feet,  over  the  whole  valley 
of  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  sixty  miles  across  and  one  hundred 


ii«.  9B8.— Section  acroM  Middle  Tenneflaee.   The  dotted  lines  show  the  amoant  of  matter  remoTed. 

miles  long.    In  most  cases  the  removed  matter  is  not  so  easily  esti- 
mated as  in  those  mentioned.    The  strata  in  mountain  chains  are  usn- 


FiQ.  254.— Section  throagh  Portions  of  England. 


ally  folded  in  a  very  complex  way,  and  then  denuded.    But  the  ideal 
restoration  of  these  may  be  effected,  and  the  amount  of  erosion  approxi- 


^^v^?^ 


Fio.  S66.— Section  throagh  PorUons  of  England. 


mately  estimated.     Figs.  254  and  255  are  sections  across  the  mount- 
ainous parts  of  England,  as  restored  by  Prof.  Bamsay. 

Average  Erosion. — By  these  methods  Prof.  Bamsay  estimates  the 
denudations  over  many  portions  of  England  to  be  not  less  than  10,000 
to  11,000  feet  in  thickness.*  Over  the  whole  Appalachian  region  the 
denudation  has  probably  been  enormous,  in  some  places  8,000  to  20,000 
feet.  Over  the  whole  region  of  the  high  Sierra  Bange,  as  we  have 
shown,f  erosion  has  removed  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic 
slates,  and  bitten  deep  into  the  underlying  granite.  The  thickness  of 
these  slates  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  many  thousand  feet.  In  the 
Uintah  Mountain  region,  according  to  Powell,  over  an  area  of  2,000 
square  miles,  an  average  thickness  of  three  and  a  half  miles  has  been 
taken  away  (Fig.  256),  the  extreme  thickness  removed  being  nearly 

*  Geological  Observer,  p.  819. 

f  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  v,  p.  826. 
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five  miles.     From  the  Walisatch  have  been  removed  32,000  feet,  or 
six  miles  thickness  of  strata  (King).    Over  the  whole  Colorado  Plateau 
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region  the  succession  of  cliffs,  separated  by  broad  tables  (Fig.  249), 
shows  enormous  erosion.  The  average  erosion  over  the  whole  region 
has  been  estimated  by  Powell  and  Dutton  as  6,500  feet;  and  the  ex- 
treme general  erosion,  not  including  the  caflon-cutting,^  as  11,000  feet. 
The  whole  of  this  immense  mass  has  been  removed,  too,  since  the 
middle  Tertiary. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
average  erosion  over  all  present  land-surfaces  has  been  at  least  several 
thonsand  feet 

There  is  another  mode  of  estimating  the  average  erosion,  viz.,  by 
the  average  thickness  of  stratified  rocks.  The  debris  of  erosion  is 
carried  down  into  seas  and  lakes,  and  forms  strata,  and  the  amount  of 
stratified  rocks  becomes  thns  the  measure  of  the  erosion ;  the  average 
thickness  of  sediments,  if  they  had  been  spread  over  an  equal  area, 
would  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  average  thickness  removed  by 
erosion.  Now,  the  stratified  rocks  are  in  some  localities  10,000  feet, 
30,000  feet,  and  sometimes  40,000  and  50,000  feet  thick.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  found  less  than  2,000  or  3,000  feet.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  thickness  of  strata  over  the  whole  known  surface 
of  the  earth  is  not  less  than  several  thousand  feet  Let  us  take  it  at 
only  3,000  feet  But  the  area  of  sedimentation,  the  sea-bottom,  is  now, 
and  has  probably  always  been,  at  least  three  times  the  area  of  erosion, 
the  land-surface.  Thus  an  average  of  2,000  feet  of  strata  would  require 
an  average  erosion  of  6,000  feet. 

Estimate  of  Qeologloal  Times.— There  are  many  facta  connected 
with  geology,  especially  the  facts  of  evolution,  which  can  not  be  under- 
stood without  the  admission  of  inconceivable  lapse  of  time.  For  this 
reason  it  is  important  that  the  mind  should  become  familiarized  with 
this  idea.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  time  based  upon  the  amount  of  erosion. 
30 
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We  have  already  seen  (p.  11)  that,  taking  the  Mississippi  as  an 
average  river  in  erosive  power  (it  is  probably  much  more  than  an 
average),  the  rate  of  continental  erosion  is  now  about  one  foot  in  5,000 
years.  At  this  rate,  to  remove  an  average  thickness  of  6,000  feet 
would  require  30,000,000  years. 

The  above  estimate  takes  the  average  thickness  of  strata,  and  sup- 
poses it  spread  evenly  over  the  whole  sea-bottom.  This  is  strictly 
admissible  only  if  we  suppose,  with  Lyell,  that  land  and  ocean  have 
often  changed  places,  so  that  every  portion  of  earth-surface  has 
received  sediments.  But  if,  as  is  now  most  generally  believed,  the 
ocean-basins  have  remained  substantially  unchanged,  and  sediments 
have  accumulated  almost  wholly  on  their  margins,  then  we  must,  it  is 
true,  make  our  measuring  rod,  i.  e.,  the  rate  of  sedimentation,  much 
greater,  but  we  must  also  take  the  sum  of  the  extreme  thickness  of 
strata  in  different  localities,  as  the  thing  to  be  measured.  We  there- 
fore make  another  estimate,  on  this  basis,  following  Mr.  Wallace. 
Taking  the  whole  land-surface  (erosion  area)  at  57,000,000  square 
miles,  and  the  sedimentation  area  as  thirty  miles  wide  along  a  coast- 
line of  100,000  miles  (=  3,000,000  square  miles),  then  with  an  ero- 
sion-rate of  one  foot  in  3,000  years,  instead  of  5,000  years,  the  sedi- 
mentation rate  would  be  nineteen  feet  in  the  same  time,  or  one  foot 
in  157  years.  But  the  extreme  thickness  of  strata  is  at  least  177,000 
feet.  This  would  take  28,000,000  years.— (Wallace,  Island  Life, 
p.  210.)  The  reader  will  understand  that  these  are  only  suggestive 
estimates,  based  on  limited  knowledge,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
accurate. 

Some  may  object  to  this  estimate,  on  the  ground  that  geological 
agencies  were  once  much  more  active  than  now.  But  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  mechanical  agencies  of  water,  i.  e.,  its  erosive 
power,  have  been  constantly  increasing  with  the  course  of  time,  and 
are  perhaps  greater  now  than  at  any  previous  epoch. 

For  observe :  The  erosive  power  of  water  is  determined  entirely  by 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  air  and  water,  and  this  is  determined  by 
the  diversity  of  temperature  in  different  portions,  and  this  in  its  turn 
by  the  size  of  continents  and  the  height  of  mountains.  Continents  and 
seas  are  two  poles  of  a  circulating  apparatus — ^at  one  pole  is  condensa- 
tion, at  the  other  evaporation.  In  proportion  to  condensation  are  also 
evaporation  and  circulation.  Now,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
amid  many  oscillations,  there  has  been  throughout  all  geological  time 
a  constant  increase  in  the  size  of  continents  and  the  height  of  mount- 
ains. If  so,  then  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  has  been  becoming 
swifter  and  swifter ;  the  life-pulse  of  our  earth  has  beaten  quicker  and 
quicker,  and  therefore  the  waste  and  supply  (erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion) have  been  greater  and  greater. 
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We  therefore  return  to  oar  estimate  of  30,000,000  years  with  greater 
confidence  that  it  is  even  far  within  limits  of  probabilitj.  For,  1.  We 
have  taken  the  average  thickneea  of  etrata  at  3,000  feet,  while  it  is 
probably  mnch  more.  3.  We  have  taken  the  Miesiesippi  as  an  average 
river,  and  therefore  the  present  rate  of  general  erosion  as  one  foot  in 
5,000  jeara  :  it  is  probably  much  less.  3.  We  have  taken  the  rate  of 
erosion  in  previous  epochs  ae  the  same  as  now,  while  it  it  is  probably 
mnch  less,  for  two  reasons :  1.  The  land-surface  to  he  eroded  was 
smaller;  and  2.  The  erosive  power  of  water  was  less.  Taking  all  these 
things  into  coosideration,  the  time  necessary  to  produce  the  structure 
which  we  actually  find  is  enormously  increased. 

But  even  this  gives  ne  no  adequate  conception  of  the  time  involved 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  For  rocks  disintegrated  into 
soils,  and  deposited  as  sediments,  are  again  reconsolidated  into  rocks, 
lifted  into  litad-Burfaces,  to  be  again  disintegrated  into  soils,  trans- 
ported and  deposited  ae  sediments.  And  thus  the  same  materials  have 
been  worked  over  and  over  again,  perhaps  many  times.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  recorded  in  stratified  rocks,  stretches  out  in  appar- 
ently endless  vista.  And  still  beyond  this,  beyond  the  recorded  his- 
tory, is  the  infinite  unknown  abyss  of  the  unrecorded.  The  domain  of 
Oeology  is  nothing  less  than  (to  us)  inconceivable  or  infinite  time.* 

"  Sane  phjBidstB  have  indeed  set  ■  muoh  lover  limit  to  the  kge  of  the  earth,  bnt 
George  Darwin  has  recently  admitted  that  the  data  OD  which  the  caloulaUona  are  based 
are  whollj  unreliable  (Nature,  vol.  iWiii,  p.  486,  1898).  Oeologiste  are  therefore  left 
free  to  make  their  o«ii  oalculationi  on  their  own  dat*. 


^  PART  III. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY; 

OU,  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  EARTH-STRUCTURE 

AND  OF  THE  ORGANIC  KINGDOM, 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Geologt  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  earth-forms,  earth-stract- 
nre,  and  earth-inhabitants.  There  are  certain  laws  underlying  all 
development — certain  general  principles  common  to  all  history,  whether 
of  the  individual,  the  race,  or  the  earth.  We  wish  to  illustrate  these 
general  principles  in  the  more  unfamiliar  field  of  geology  by  running 
a  parallel  between  the  history  of  the  earth  and  other  more  familiar 
forms  of  history.  ^        /  ^  v 

1.  All  history  is  divided  into  eras,  ages^  periods^  epochs^  separated 
from  each  other  more  or  less  trenchantly  by  great  events  producing 
great  changes.    In  written  history  these  are  treated,  according  to  their 
importance,  in  separate  volumes,  or  separate  chapters,  sections,  etc. 
So  earth-history  is  similarly  divided  into  geological  eras^  ageSy  periods^ 
etc. ;  and  these  have  been  recorded  by  Nature  in  separate  roch-system8y\^,>^ 
rock'SerieSy  rock-groupSy  and  rock-fif9^4dait4ms.     In  geology  these  termsjT 
both  those  referring  to  divisions  of  time  and  those  referring  to  divisions  ' ' 
of  recordy  are  unfortunately  loosely  and  interchangeably  used.     We 
shall  strive  to  use  them  as  definitely  as  possible,  the  eras  and  the  cor- 
responding rock-systems  being  the  primary  divisions,  and  the  others 
subdivisions  in  the  order  mentioned. 

2.  In  all  history  successive  eras,  ages,  periods,  etc.,  usually  graduate 
insensibly  into  each  other,  though  sometimes  the  change  is  more  rapid 
and  revolutionary.  In  individual  history  childhood  usually  graduates 
into  youth,  and  youth  into  manhood;  yet  sometimes  a  remarkable 
event  determines  a  more  rapid  change.  In  social  and  political  life,  too, 
successive  phases  of  civilization  embodying  successive  dominant  prin- 
ciples usually  graduate  into  each  other ;  yet  great  events  have  some- 
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times  determined  exceptionally  rapid  changes  in  the  direction  or  the 
rate  of  movement.  So  also  is  it  in  geological  history.  The  eras,  pe- 
riods, etc.,  usually  shade  more  or  less  insensibly  into  each  other ;  yet 
there  have  been  times  of  comparatively  rapid  or  revolutionary  change. 
In  all  history  there  are  periods  of  comparative  quiet,  during  which 
forces  of  change  are  gathering  strength,  separated  by  periods  of  more 
rapid  change,  during  which  the  accumulated  forces  produce  conspicu- 
ous effects. 

3.  Ages,  periods,  etc.,  in  all  history,  whether  individual,  political,  or 
geological,  are  determined  by  the  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  suc- 
cessively higher  dominant  forces,  principles,  ideas,  functions.  Thus, 
in  individual  development,  we  have  the  culmination,  first,  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions;  then  of  the  reproductive  and  muscular  functions ;  and, 
last,  of  the  cerebral  functions.  And  in  mental  development,  also,  we 
have  the  culmination,  first,  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  memory ; 
then,  the  imaginative  and  sBsthetic  faculties ;  and,  last,  the  reflective 
faculties ;  the  first  gathering  and  storing  material,  the  second  vivifying 
it,  the  third  using  it  in  productive  mason-work  of  science.  In  social 
history,  too,  the  successive  culminations  of  different  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  the  result  of  the  introduction  and  culmination  of  suc- 
cessive dominant  principles  or  ideas — of  successive  social  forces  or 
functions.  So  has  it  been  in  geological  history.  The  great  divisions 
of  time,  especially  what  are  called  agesy  are  characterized  by  the  intro- 
duction and  culmination  of  successive  dominant  classes  of  organisms, 
as  these  were  the  highest  expression  of  earth-life.  Thus,  in  geology, 
we  have  an  age  of  invertebrates,  an  age  of  fishes,  an  age  of  reptiles,  in 
which  these  were  successively  the  dominant  class. 

But  since  (Law  2)  successive  ages  graduate  more  or  less  into  and 
overlap  each  other,  we  might  expect,  and  do  indeed  find,  that  the 
characteristics  of  each  age  commence  in  the  preceding  age.  Each 
age  is  foreshadowed  in  the  previous  age.  The  same  is  true  of  all 
history.    We  may  call  this  the  Law  of  Anticipation. 

4.  In  all  history,  at  the  close  of  an  age,  the  characteristic  dominant 
principle  or  class  declines,  but  does  not  perish.  It  only  becomes  sub- 
ordinate to  the  succeeding  dominant  class  or  principle.  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate from  individaal  history  :  in  youth,  the  characteristic  faculties  of 

.  childhood,  viz.,  perception  and  memory,  decline,  and  become  subordi- 
nate to  the  higher  faculty  of  imagination,  and  this  in  turn  becomes 
subordinate  to  the  still  higher  faculty  of  productive  thought ;  and  thus 
the  whole  organism  becomes  higher  and  more  complex,  each  stage  of 
development  including  not  only  its  own  characteristic,  but  also,  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  those  of  all  preceding  stages.  The  same  is  true  of 
social  history.  Each  stage  of  social  development  absorbs  and  includes 
the  social  principles  and  forces  characteristic  of  previous  stages,  but 
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subordinates  them  to  the  higher  principles  which  form  its  own  char* 
acteristiCy  and  thas  the  social  organism  becomes  ever  higher,  more 
complex,  and  varied. 

So  it  is  also  in  geologic  history.  When  the  dominance  of  any  class 
declines  at  the  end  of  an  age,  the  class  does  not  disappear,  but  remains 
subordinate  to  the  next  succeeding  and  higher  dominant  class,  and  the 
organic  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  becomes  successiyely  more  and  more 
complex  and  varied.  This  is  graphically  represented  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  in  which  we  have  five  successive  ages  determined  by 
the  culmination  of  as  many  successive  dominant  classes. 


Fio.  2S7.— Diagram  illustrating  the  Rising,  Calmination,  and  Decline  of  Snccevsire  Dominant 

Classes,  and  the  Increasing  Complexitj  of  the  whole. 

5.  There  are  two  modes  of  determining  and  limiting  eras,  ages, 
periods,  etc.,  in  geology,  viz.,  unconformity  of  the  rock-system  and 
change  in  the  life-system.  In  written  human  history,  the  divisions  of 
time  are  recorded  in  separate  volumes,  chapters,  sections,  with  boards 
or  blank  spaces  between.  These  divisions  in  the  record  ought  to  cor- 
respond to  conspicuous  changes  in  the  character  of  the  most  important 
contents.  So,  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  rock-systems,  rock-series, 
rock-formations,  are  volumes,  chapters,  sections,  respectively,  more  or 
less  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  unconformity,  indicating 
blanks  in  the  known  record ;  and  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
contents,  i.  e.,  in  the  life-system,  ought  to,  and  usually  do,  correspond 
with  the  unconformity  of  the  rock-system.  But  if  there  should  be  (as 
there  is  in  some  limited  localities)  a  discordance  between  these  two, 
we  should  follow  the  life-system  rather  than  the  rock-system,  the  con- 
tents rather  than  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  record. 

6.  As  in  human  history  there  is  a  general  onward  movement  of  the 
race,  and  yet  special  modifications  in  character  and  rate  in  each  coun- 
try ;  so  in  geology  there  has  been  a  general  march  of  evolution  of  the 
whole  earth  and  the  organic  kingdom,  and  yet  special  modifications  in 
character  and  rate  in  each  continent,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  different 
portions  of  the  same  continent.  The  great  eras,  ages,  and  periods,  be- 
long to  the  whole  earth  alike,  and  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  but  the 
epochs  and  the  smaller  divisions  of  time,  though  similar,  are  probably 
not  contemporaneous  in  different  countries.  This  fact  has  probably 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  geologists.  The  term  homotaxy  is  used 
to  express  identity  in  the  stage  of  evolution  ^  as  synchronism  is  used 
for  identity  of  time. 
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Great  Divisions  and  Subdivisions  of  Time.— Eras.— It  is  upon  these 

principles  that  geologists  have  established  the  divisions  of  time  and 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  strata. 

The  whole  history  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  five  eras,  with  corre- 
sponding rock-systems.  These  are:  1.  ArchcBOzoic*  era,  embodied  in 
the  Archsean  system ;  2.  Pal(BOzoic\  era,  embodied  in  the  PalsBozoic 
system ;  3.  Mesozoic  X  era,  recorded  in  the  Mesozoic  system ;  4.  Geno- 
zoicy^  recorded  in  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  systems ;  and,  5.  The 
Psychozoic  era,  or  era  of  Mind^  recorded  in  the  recent  system. 

These  grand  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  founded 
on  an  almost  universal  unconformity  of  the  rock-system,  and  a  very 
great  and  apparently  sudden  change  in  the  life-system,  a  change  affect- 
ing not  only  species  but  also  genera,  families,  and  even  orders.  Be- 
tween the  lust  and  the  preceding,  it  is  true,  neither  the  unconformity 
of  the  rock-system  nor  the  change  in  the  life-system  is  so  great  as  in 
the  others ;  but  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  scene  and  the  sweep- 
ing changes  which  are  now  going  on  through  his  agency  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  make  this  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  time.) 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  187)  that  unconformity  is  the  result  of 
deposit  of  strata  on  old  eroded  land-surfaces,  and  that  it  therefore 
always  indicates  an  oscillation  of  the  crust,  and  an  emergence  and  sub- 
mergence of  land.  In  every  such  case,  as  already  explained,  a  portion 
of  the  record  is  lost,  which  may  or  may  not  be  recovered  elsewhere. 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  lost  leaves  could  be  all  recovered,  and  the 
record  made  complete,  the  suddenness  of  the  break  in  the  life-system 
would  disappear.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also  certain  that  these  general 
unconformities  indicate  times  of  great  change  in  physical  geography, 
and  therefore  of  climate,  and  therefore  of  rapid  changes  of  organic 
forms ;  and  therefore,  also,  they  mark  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
great  divisions  of  tims. 

Ages. — Again,  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  is  otherwise  divided 
into  seven  ages^  founded,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  first,  on  the 
culmination  of  certain  great  classes  of  organisms.  These  are  :  1.  The 
Archcean  or  Archceozoic  Age^  represented  by  the  Archaean  system  of 
rocks;  2.  The  Age  of  Invertebrates,  represented  by  the  Cambrian, 
Lower  Silurian,  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks;  3.  The  Age  of  Fishes, 
represented  by  the  Devonian  rocks ;  4.  The  Age  of  Acrogens,  or  the 
Age  of  Amphibians,  represented  by  the  Carboniferous  rocks;  6.  The 
Age  of  Reptiles,  represented  by  the  Mesozoic  rocks ;  6.  The  Age  of 
Mammals,  by  the  Cenozoic ;  and,  7.  The  Age  of  Man,  by  the  recent 
rocks. 


♦  Ancient  animal  life.  f  Old  life.  t  Middle  life.  •  Recent  life. 

I  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  see  BuU.  Geol.  Dept  of  Univ.  of  Cal.,  No.  11,. 
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In  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  358),  vertical  height  repreaenta 
the  whole  course  of  time,  the  strong  horizontal  lines  divide  tbie  into 
eras,  while  the  lighter  lines,  where  necessary,  separate  the  ages.  The 
shaded  spaces  represent  the  origin,  the  increase  and  decrease,  in  the 
course  of  time,  of  the  great  dominant  classes  of  animals  and  plants. 
To  illustrate :  The  class  of  reptiles  commenced  in  the  uppermost  Car- 
boniferous, increased  to  a  maximum  in  the  Secondary,  or  Ueeozoic,  and 
again  decreased  to  the  present  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ages 
correspond  with  the  eras,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Palteozoic  era. 
This  long  and  diversified  era  is  clearly  divisible  into  three  ages. 


Age  of 

Acrogeni. 


Subdivisionfl. — The  subdivisioaa  of  eras  and  ages  into  periods  and 
epochs  are  founded,  as  already  explained  (p.  308),  on  less  general  un- 
conformity in  the  rock-syatem,  and  less  conspicuous  changes  in  the 
life-system.  The  names  of  periods  are  often,  and  of  epochs  are  nearly 
always,  local,  and  therefore  difFerent  in  different  countries.  We  will, 
of  Gonrse,  use  those  appropriate  to  American  geology.  The  table  on 
page  309  represents,  as  far  as  periods,  the  classification  used  in  this 
country.  We  have  added  epochs  only  in  the  uppermost  part,  viz.,  in 
the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary. 

We  give,  also  (Fig.  259),  an  ideal  diagram  of  the  principal  groups 
of  strata  which  we  shall  notice,  in  the  order  of 
their  superposition,  with  some  examples  of  char- 
acteristic fossils,  indicating  also  the  principal  places 
of  general  unconformity. 

The  terms  used  for  the  divisions  of  time,  and 
corresponding  divisions  of  rocks,  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  schedule : 


T,.e. 

Rocki. 

Epochs  '. '. 

SjsteiPB. 

Series. 

Groopg. 
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Order  of  DiscitBflioii.— 

Ab  in  human  history,  so 
in  the  geological  history, 
the  recorded  events  of  the 
earliest  times  are  very  few 
and  meager,  but  become 
more  and  more  numerous 
and  interesting  as  we  ap- 
proach the  present  time. 
Our  account  of  the  Ar- 
chaean era  will  therefore 
be  quite  general,  and  will 
not  enter  into  details,  al- 
though this  era  was  very 
long.  Id  the  next  era  we 
will  go  into  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  several  ages, 
in  the  next  into  the  peri- 
ods, and  in  the  next  even 
into  the  epochs. 

Pregeologlo  Eras.— 
Previous  to  even  the  dim- 
mest and  most  imperfect 
records  of  the  history  of 
the  earth  there  is,  as  al- 
ready said  (p.  289),  an 
infinite  abyss  of  the  unre- 
corded. This,  however, 
hardly  belongs  strictly  to 
geology,  but  rather  to 
cosmic  philosophy.  We 
approach  it  not  by  written 
records,  but  by  means  of 
more  or  less  probable  gen- 
eral scientific  reasoning. 
It  would  be  appropri- 
ate in  this  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  earth's  origin 
and  evolution  before  the 
reign  of  the  present  geo- 
logic agencies.  Professor 
Chamberlin  has  shown 
that  the  nebular  hypothe- 
sis breaks  down  under  the 
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test  of  established  laws  of  dynamics;  and  he  has  formulated  the 
*'  Planetesimal  Hypothesis,"  *  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the 
former  hypothesis  in  essential  principles.  This  postulates  a  super- 
ficially cold  globe,  formed  by  the  slow  ingathering  of  the  small,  cold 
particles  (planetesimals)  which  had  constituted  the  earth-moon  ring. 
The  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  have  slowly  formed  from  gases  expelled 
from  the  earth's  interior  by  earth-contraction,  but  were  not  initiated 
until  the  earth's  gravitational  attraction  was  competent  to  retain  the 
ejected  gases  upon  its  surface.  The  oceanic  stage  was  reached,  how- 
ever, long  before  the  earth  attained  its  present  size.  Space  does  not 
permit  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject.  But  our  views  concern- 
ing a  number  of  geologic  problems  depend  on  our  conception  of  earth- 
genesis,  and  already  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer  to  certain  principles 
of  the  two  hypotheses  (see  pp.  89,  172,  176,  277). 


CHAPTER   II. 

ARCHjEAN  STSTEM  OF  ROCKS  AND  ARCHJSAN  ERA, 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  American  geology  to  have  estab- 
lished this  as  a  distinct  system  of  rocks  and  a  distinct  era. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  beneath  the  lowest  Palaeozoic  rocks 
there  still  existed  strata  of  unknown  thickness,  highly  metamorphic 
and  apparently  destitute  of  fossils.  These  had  been  usually  regarded 
as  lowermost  Palaeozoic — as  the  earliest  defaced  leaves  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic volume.  But  the  study  of  the  Canadian  rocks,  by  Sir  William 
Logan,  revealed  the  existence  of  an  enormous  thickness  of  highly-con- 
torted, metamorphic  strata,  everywhere  unconformable  with  the  over- 
lying  Primordial  or  Cambrian.  More  recent  observations  show  this 
relation  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  New  York,  on  Lake  Superior, 
in  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  our 
own  country,  for  the  same  unconformable  relation  has  been  found  by 
Murchison  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  lowest  Cam- 
brian and  an  underlying  gneiss,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  Lau- 
rentian  of  Canada.  Similar  rocks,  and  in  similar  unconformable  rela- 
tion,  have  been  found  underlying  the  primordial  in  Bohemia,  and  also 
in  Sweden  and  Bavaria,  and  many  other  places.  Such  general  uncon- 
formity shows  great  and  wide-spread  changes  of  physical  geography 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  marks  a  primary  division  of  time. 


*  See  articles  of  T.  C.  Chamberlin  in  Journal  of  Geology,  Tola,  y-viii,  1897-1900. 
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The  following  figures  (260,  261,  262)  give  the  relation  between 
the  Palaeozoic  and  the  Archaean  in  New  Mexico,  in  Canada,  and  in 
Scotland. 


Fio.  260.— Section  acroee  Santaiita  Moantain,  New  Mexico ;  e,  Carboniferous  ;  S,  Sllorian  ;  A^ 

Arcluean  ;  m,  metalliferoas  vein  (after  Gilbert). 

ArelUBan  and  Algonkian  RockB.— The  name  Archaean  is  generally 
used  throughout  this  book  for  all  geologic  time  before  the  Cambrian, 
and  for  all  Pre-Cambrian  rocks.  But  there  is  a  philosophic  divi- 
sion of  Pre-Cambrian  time  partly  based  on  distinctions  in  the  rocks. 
As  long  ago  as  1852  the  Canadian  geologists  recognized  two  series 
of  rocks,  the  lower  being  called  Laurentian  and  the  upper  Huronian. 


9 

1 


Fio.  961.— Section  ehowlng  Cambrian  nnconformable  on  the  Archaean  :  1,  Arcluean  or  Laurentian  ; 

2,  Cambrian  (after  Logan). 

According  to  the  usage  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
name  Archaean  is  restricted  to  a  lower  series  of  rocks  which  yield  no 
evidence  of  life  nor  even  of  sedimentary  origin,  the  upper  series  being 
called  Algonkian. 

The  lower,  or  ArchceaUy  series  is  a  remarkable  complexity  of  ex- 
tremely foliated,  metamorphic  rocks  intermingled  with  injected,  mas^ 


J 


Fig.  88S.— Diagram  Section,  showing  the  Stmctare  of  the  North  Highlands,  Scotland ,  a,  Archaean 

Gneiss  ;  d,  Pre-Cambrian  ;  c,  Cambrian  ;  cf,  Silnnan  (Jakes). 

sive  igneous  rocks.  They  are  often  referred  to  as  the  ^^  basement  com- 
plex,*' the  name  being  non-committal  as  to  the  origin  or  date  of  the 
rocks.  They  are  certainly  the  oldest  and  lowest  visible  rocks  of  our 
globe,  and  opinion  favors  the  belief  that  they  represent  primitive 
earth-material.  But  they  have  been  subjected  to  great  mashing  or 
extreme  dynamic  metamorphism  (see  pp.  228-235)  at  great  depths 
within  the  earth,  producing  foliation  structure,  and  now  appear  at 
the  surface  in  consequence  of  deep  erosion  and  removal  of  the  over- 
lying rocks. 
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The  Algonhian  (corresponding  partially  to  the  Huronian)  in- 
cludes the  thick  series  of  more  or  less  metamorphosed  sediments^  often 
intricately  intermingled  with  intrusive  or  igneous  rocks^  which  rest 
between  the  fundamental  complex  (Archaean)  and  the  overlying  Cam- 
brian.   The  series  is  usually  unconformable  with  the  rocks  both  above 


Fia.  90S.— Contortion  of  LanrentUn  Stnta  (after  Lopm). 

and  below^  but  in  Canada  and  New  England  they  grade  into  the  un- 
derlying complex  without  break.  Possibly  an  original  unconformity 
has  been  obliterated  by  metamorphism. 

In  some  cases  the  thick  Algonkian  show  very  little  metamorphism ; 
and  even  when  altered  the  beds  of  quartzite,  marble,  and  iron  are 
believed  to  prove  their  sedimentary  origin. 

The  vast  sheets  of  magnetite  and  hematite  ores  in  Canada,  Lake 
Superior  region,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  other  States 


Fig.  2QS. 


lie  interbedded  in  metamorphosed  Algonkian.  These  iron-ore  beds 
are  sometimes  100  to  400  feet  in  thickness,  and  make  the  Algonkian 
the  "  iron  period."  Figs.  264  and  265  show  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  the  iron.  The  copper  of  Lake  Superior  occurs  in  dikes  which  cut 
Algonkian  rocks.  The  thickness  of  tiie  Algonkian  is  very  great.  In 
the  Grand  Canon  they  are  13,000  feet;  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
they  are  said  to  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  65,000  feet. 

Area  in  North  America. — l.  Archaean  and  Algonkian  strata  cover 
the  greater  portion  of  Labrador  and  Canada,  and  then,  turning  north- 
westward, extend  to  an  unknown  distance,  but  probably  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  area  forms  a  broad  V,  within  the  arms  of  which  is  in- 
closed Hudson's  Bay.  It  may  be  seen  on  maps,  pp.  302  and  303. 
This  is  the  most  extensive  area  known  on  the  continent.  2.  On  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  chain  undoubted  patches  are  found 
as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  a  larger  area  in  this  region  extends  to 
Georgia.  This  is  shown  on  map,  p.  302.  3.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Pacific  Coast  ranges  extensive  lines  and  areas  of  outcrop  are 
known,  trending  in  the  general  direction  of  the  chain,  and  forming 
the  axis  of  the  great  ranges.    4.  Several  small  patches  are  also  found 
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scattered  about  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  apparently  exposed 
by  erosion. 

Doubtless  the  Archaean  rocks  are  far  more  extended,  but  covered 
and  concealed  by  other  and  later  rocks.  The  area  mentioned  is  the 
area  of  surface-exposure. 

Physical  Geography  of  Arohsan  Time.— The  fact  that  all  exposed 

Archaean  rocks,  and  most  of  the  Algonkian,  are  highly  metamorphosed 
proves  that  they  were  once  deep-seated  or  far  bdow  IJie  surface.  This 
compels  the  admission  that  the  visible  Archaean  rocks,  under  any 
theory  of  their  origin,  are  only  remnants  of  deeply  eroded  masses.* 
We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  Archaean  areas  have  been  cov- 
ered with  post- Archaean  sediments,  subsequently  removed.  Many  of 
the  minor  areas  have  certainly  been  brought  to  view  by  mountain 
uplift  and  erosion  in  later  geologic  time.  Attempts  to  outline  Ar- 
chaean geography  have  not  usually  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  fact 
of  vast  erosion.  The  present  Archaean  exposures  give  no  sufficient 
basis  for  any  map  of  that  time,  and  we  may  believe  that  the  geogra- 
phy of  Archaean  time  was  not  at  all  like  the  map  of  the  present  areas. 
Time  represented. — The  enormous  thickness  of  these  rocks  (50,000 
feet  in  Canada,  and  still  greater  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria)  certainly 
indicates  a  very  great  lapse  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Archaean 
era  is  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  earth  put 
together;  and  yet,  precisely  as  in  the  beginnings  of  human  history, 
the  record  is  imperfect. 

*  According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  earth-origin  onr  globe  was  fully  formed 
before  the  surface  (epigene)  agencies  began  their  work,  and  all  the  vast  deposits  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  (clastic  rocks),  even  the  most  ancient,  have  been  primarily  derived  by  ero- 
sion from  the  Archaean  land  areas.  It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  entirely  reconcile  this 
view  with  all  the  facts  of  a  real  dhstribution  of  later  strata  and  the  accepted  theory  of 
permanence  of  the  continental  areas. 

The  planetesimal  hypothesis  (see  p.  296)  aUows  a  modified  view.  According  to  this 
the  ocean  began  its  work  long  before  the  earth  and  moon  had  attained  full  size  by  gath- 
ering to  themselves  all  the  particles  of  the  earth-moon  ring.  Consequently  there  were 
oceanic  sediments  which  were  not  wholly  <)etrital  but  were  primitive  world-stuif.  The 
earlier  ocean  sediments  must  have  been  deeply  buried  under  the  later,  and  now  may  con- 
stitute part  of  the  interior  mass  of  the  globe.  It  may  be  that  the  giobe  had  attained  fuU 
size  before  any  of  the  visible  clastic  rocks  were  made.  With  the  water  on  the  earth's 
surface  increasing  by  supplies  from  the  interior  and  with  matter  still  being  gathered  in 
from  the  exterior,  the  depressions  of  the  primitive  continents  were  more  or  less  filled 
by  a  mixed  class  of  sediments  partly  formed  from  clastic  material,  partly  from  volcanic 
and  partly  from  the  fragments  of  incoming  planetesimals.  There  were  probably  also 
encroachments  of  the  ocean  on  the  continents  as  in  later  times,  followed  by  withdrawals 
as  the  ocean  basins  sank  and  increased  their  capacity.  As  the  decomposition  of  the 
clastic  material  was  probably  less  complete  than  in  later  times,  from  lack  of  vegetal 
covering  and  other  causes,  the  mixed  sediments  when  metamorphosed  resembled  original 
Igneous  rock,  and  it  is  dilBcult  now  to  distinguish  the  metamorphosed  cUstics  from  true 
Igneous  rock. 
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EvideuMS  of  Ufe. — We  have  already  explained  (p.  150)  how  iron- 
ore  is  at  present  accumulated  by  the  agency  of  organic  matter.     It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  same  is  true  for  all  times,  and  therefore  that 
iron-ore  accnmulations  are  the  sign  of  the  existence  of  organic  mat- 
ter, and  the  quantity  of  the  ore  accumulated  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  consumed  in  doing  the  work.     The  im- 
mense beds  of  iron-ore  found  in  the  Algonkian  rocks  are,  therefore, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  organismB  in  great  abundance.    The  mar- 
blea  and  limestones  are  assumed  to  be  of  organic  derivation,  like  all 
calcareous  rocks  of  the  present  time;  while  the  abundant,  diftused 
graphite  is  thought  to  represent  the  carbonization  of  organic  tissue. 
There  have  been  found  abundantly  in  the  limestones  of  Canada 
and  elsewhere,  large,  irregular,  cellular  masses,  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of 
a   gigantic  foraminiferous 
rhizopod.     The   supposed 
species    has    been    called 
Eozoon    Canadense.      In 
Fig.  266  the  white  is  cal- 
careous  matter,   supposed 
to  have  been  secreted  by 
the     rhizopod,     and     the 
dark   occupies   the  space 
of    the    supposed    animal 
matter. 

The  organic  origin  is 
not  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

Crustacean  remains, 
resembling  Euryptems 
(see  p.  338),  have  been 
found  in  pre-Cambrian  beds  of  5Iontana.  Some  obscure  tracings, 
suggesting  the  existence  of  marine  worms,  have  been  found  in  Mon- 
tana, Canada,  and  Bohemia;  and  other  bodies  believed  to  be  organic 
have  been  obtained  in  the  Grand  Caiion  and  in  Newfoundland  below 
the  lowest  Cambrian.  Radiolarians,  foraminifera,  and  sponges  have 
been  reported  from  Brittany  in  rocks  of  supposed  pre-Camhrian  age, 
but  these  bodies  are  not  now  regarded  as  organic.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  other  animals  of  low  form  did  not  exist ;  yet  the  prevailing 
absence  of  reliable  traces  in  rocks  not  more  metaraorphic  than  some 
rock  of  the  next  era  which  are  crowded  with  fossils  of  many  kinds 
seems  to  indicate  a  paucity  of  skeleton-forming  organisms.  But  the 
principles  of  evolution  suggest  that  all  the  chief  groups  of  inverte- 
brate animals  must  have  existed  long  prior  to  Cambrian  time. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PALjEOZOIC  system  of  rocks  and  PALjEOZOIC  sra. 


General  Description. 

This  is  a  distinct  system  of  rocks,  revealing  a  distinct  time-world — 
a  distinct  rock-system^  containing  the  record  of  a  distinct  life-system. 
The  rock-system  is  distinct,  being  everywhere  unconformed  to  the 
Archcean  below  and  the  Afesozoic  above — a  bound  volume — volume 
second  of  the  Book  of  Time.  The  life-system  is  also  equally  distinct, 
being  conspicuously  different  from  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows.  Whatever  of  life  existed  before,  its  record  is  too  imperfect  to 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  its  character.  But  in  the  PalsBozoic  the 
evidences  of  abundant  and  very  varied  life  are  clear ;  more  than  20,000 
species  having  been  described.  It  stands  out  the  most  distinct  era  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  earth.  The  Archaean  must  be  regarded  as  the 
mythical  period.  Here,  with  the  Palaeozoic,  commences  the  true  dawn 
of  history. 

Bocks — Thickness,  etc — The  rocks  of  this  system,  although  less 
powerful  than  the  preceding,  are  also  of  enormous  thickness  compared 
with  those  of  later  geological  times,  being  in  the  Appalachian  region 
about  40,000  feet;  in  Nevada,  about  40,000  feet;  in  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  33,000  feet  (King).  But  these  extreme  thicknesses  are 
more  local  than  in  the  case  of  the  Archaean.  It  is  believed  that  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  the  time  represented  by  them  is  equal  to  all  subse- 
quent time  to  the  present. 

There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the  rocks  composing  Palaeo- 
zoic strata,  though  the  practiced  eye  may  often  distinguish  them  by 
their  lithological  character.  Though  strongly  folded  and  highly  meta- 
morphic  in  some  regions,  these  characters  are  not  so  universal  as  in 
the  Archaean. 

s 
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Fig.  967.— Ideal  Section  north  and  sonth  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania:  A,  Archaean;  Ca,  Cambrian; 

L  S  and  US,  Silurian;  2>,  Devonian;  C,  CarboniferouB. 

In  the  United  States  the  rocks  of  the  whole  system  are  often  con- 
formable— for  example,  in  New  York  and  in  Utah.  In  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  the  principal  divisions  are  usually  unconformable.  In  this 
country,  therefore,  the  subdivisions  are  founded  almost  wholly  on 
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change  ia  the  liffl-Bfatem ;  while  in  Enrope  the  same  aubdivigions  are  - 
founded  on  unconformity  of  the  rock-ByBtem,  aa  well  aa  change  in  the 
life-syetetn.     Fnrther,  in  this  country,  in  paasing  from  PeunsylTania, 


through  New  York,  into  Canada,  we  pass  over  the  ontcropping  edges 
of  the  whole  aystem,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  finally  on  to 
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the  ArGhffian  (Fig.  267).  Thia,  taken  in  connection  with  the  con- 
formity of  the  rocks,  shows  that  during  the  Palseozoic  the  continent  in  , 
this  part  was  successively  developed,  from  the  north  toward  the  south, 
by  bodily  upheaval  of  the  Archsean  area  and  successive  espoenre  of 
GOQtignone  sea-bottom.  In  Europe  the  oscillations  seem  to  have  been 
more  frequent  and  violent 

Fig.  367  is  a  section  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  showing  the 
relation  of  the  subdivisions  to  each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  lie  on  the  Archean.  This  will  be  better  understood  if  the  map 
(Fig.  271)  on  page  309  be  at  the  same  time  carefully  examined. 

Area  in  the  United  States.— The  area  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
in  which  the  country  rock  belongs  to  this  system  is  seen  in  the  map 
above  (Fig.  268).  It  may  be  8tat«d  roughly  to  embrace  all  that  part 
included  between  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the  Blue  Kidge  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  on  the  east,  the  Plains  on  the  west,  and  Middle 
Alabama  and  Southern  Arkansas  on  the  south.  It  includes  the 
richest  portion  of  our  country.  Besides  this  great  continuous  area 
there  are  also  areas  of  imperfectly  known  size  and  shape  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Fhysioal  deogiaphy  of  the  Amerioan  Contiiieiit. — At  the  beginning 
of  the  Palieozoic  era  (Cambrian)  the  land  was  substantially  the  Archa- 


an  area,  already  described,  plus  certain  areas  of  Archasan  rocks  which 
were  then  land,  but  have  been  suisequently  covered  by  later  deposits 
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— minus  certain  ArchsBan  areas  which  have  been  subsequently  exposed 
by  erosion.  The  map  (Fig.  269)  *  is  an  attempt  to  represent  approxi- 
mately the  continent  of  that  time.  It  consisted  (1)  of  a  great  Northern 
land-mass  corresponding  roughly  to  the  Canadian  Y-  shaped  Archaean 
area.  (2)  An  Eastern  land-mass,  including  the  Appalachian  Archean 
area,  but  extending  far  beyond  it  to  the  eastward  (for  the  coast  strata 
here  are  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary,  resting  directly  on  Archcean,  without 
any  Palaeozoic  between),  and  probably  beyond  the  present  limits  of  the 
continent.  This  is  shown  by  the  white  dotted  line.  It  possibly  con- 
nected in  North  Atlantic  region  with  mass  No.  1.  (3)  A  large  Western 
land-mass  of  unknown  shape  and  size  in  the  Basin  region.  (4)  A 
large  land-mass  in  the  region  of  the  Colorado  and  Park  ranges.  There 
are  still  other  small  Archaean  areas,  but  these  were  probably  not  land 
at  that  time,  but  have  been  exposed  by  erosion.  Between  these  land- 
masses  on  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west,  there  was  an  immense  sea 
— the  great  interior  Paleozoic  or  Mississippian  Sea, 

The  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Eastern  land-mass  was  an  exten- 
sive one  is  the  immense  thickness  of  Palaeozoic  sediments  which  ac- 
cumulated in  the  sea  along  its  western  border.  The  reason  for  think- 
ing that  there  was  a  large  strip  of  land  in  the  Basin  region  is,  because 
in  a  large  part  of  that  region  the  Mesozoic  rocks  rest  directly  and  un- 
conformably  on  Archaean,  the  whole  Palceozoic  being  wanting. 

This  was  the  continent  at  the  beginning  of  the  Palaeozoic  era. 
From  this  as  a  nucleus  the  continent  somewhat  steadily  developed 
until  the  whole  of  the  Palaeozoic  area  was  added  to  it,  and  the  con- 
tinent became  perhaps  somewhat  like  that  represented  on  page  486,  as 
the  continent  of  Cretaceous  times.  In  this  development  the  Canadian 
shore-line  advanced  steadily  southward,  but  the  shore-line  of  the  eastern 
land  mass  was  almost  stationary.  This  accounts  for  the  great  thickness 
of  sediments  along  that  line. 

If  we  compare  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  region  with 
the  same  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  we  observe  the 
following  changes  as  we  go  westward  :  {a)  The  rocks  in  the  Appalachian 
region  are  highly  metamorphic  ;  as  we  go  westward,  they  become  less 
and  less  so,  until  in  the  region  about  the  Mississippi  Biver  they  are 
wholly  unchanged,  {b)  In  the  Appalachian  region  they  are  strongly 
folded  and  faulted;  as  we  go  west,  the  folds  pass  into  gentle  un- 
dulations, which  die  away  into  horizontality  (see  section.  Fig.  229, 
on  p.  263).  (c)  In  the  Appalachian  region  they  are  about  40,000  feet 
thick;  as  we  go  west,  they  thin  out  until  the  whole  series  is  only 

*  A  map  Bimilar  to  the  above,  but  oontaining  also  smaU  scattered  patches  of  Archaean 
exposures,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  Art^uBan  map  of  North  America,  or  map  of 
Archsean  land.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  represents  indeed  land  of 
Archaean  stratcty  but,  for  that  very  reason,  not  of  Archssan  time^  but  of  Cambrian  time. 
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4,000  feet  at  the  Mississippi,  (d)  In  the  Appalachian  region  grits  and 
sandstones  and  shales  predominate  greatly  over  limestones ;  as  we  go 
west,  the  proportion  of  limestones  increases,  until  these  are  thepredmni- 
nating  rocks.  These  four  changes  are  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  and  all  with  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  as  we  have 
already  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Mountain-Formation  (p.  269). 

SubdivisionB. — The  Palseozoic  era  is  divided  into  three  ages^  which 
are  embodied  in  three  subordinate  rock-systems.  These  ages  are  each 
characterized  by  the  dominance  of  a  great  class  of  organisms.  They 
are :  1.  The  Age  of  Invertebrates^  or  sometimes  called  Age  of  MoU 
lusks^  in  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  system,  including  the  Cambrian  and 
Silurian ;  2.  The  Age  of  Fishes^  in  the  Devonian  system ;  and,  3.  The 
Age  of  Acrogens  and  Amphibians^  in  the  Carboniferous  system.  These 
are  three  chapters  in  the  FalsBozoic  volume. 

These  three  systems  are  generally  conformable  with  each  other  in 
the  Palaeozoics  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  already  shown,  but 
elsewhere  they  are  often  unconformable.  Before  taking  up  the  first  in 
the  order  of  time,  viz.,  the  Age  of  Invertebrates,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
something  of  the  interval  which  in  our  record  separates  the  Archaean 
from  the  Palaeozoic  era. 

TTie  Interval. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  lowest  Cambrian  lies  unconformably 
on  the  upturned  and  eroded  edges  of  the  crumpled  strata  of  the 
Archaean.  We  have  also  shown  (page  187)  that  unconformability 
indicates  always  an  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust  at  the  observed 
place.  More  definitely  it  indicates  an  upheaval,  by  which  the  lower 
series  of  rocks  became  land-surface,  and  were  at  the  same  time,  per- 
haps, crumpled ;  then  a  long  period  unrecorded  at  that  place,  during 
which  the  land  was  eroded  and  the  edges  of  the  crumpled  rocks  were 
exposed ;  then  a  subsidence,  and  the  deposit  of  the  upper  series  of 
rocks  on  these  exposed  edges.  Now,  oscillation  necessitates  increase 
and  decrease  of  land-surface.  Evidently,  therefore,  such  increase  and 
decrease  of  land-surface  took  place  in  the  unrecorded  interval  between 
the  Archaean  and  Palaeozoic  eras ;  and  the  length  of  this  unrecorded 
interval  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  erosion  which  the  Archaean  un- 
derlying the  lowest  Palaeozoic  has  suffered.  We  have  stated  that  the  land 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Palaeozoic  era  was  approximately  the  Archaean 
area.  The  shore-line  of  the  earliest  Palaeozoic  sea  was  the  line  of  junc- 
tion between  the  Cambrian  and  Archcean  (see  maps.  Figs.  268  and  271). 
But  this  was  not  the  shore-line  at  the  end  of  the  Archcean  time.  Evi- 
dently this  shore-line  was  much  farther  south ;  evidently  the  land-area 
was  much  greater  at  the  end  of  the  Archaean  than  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Palaeozoic!    The  Archaean  era  was  closed  by  the  upheaval  into 
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land-snrface  and  the  crumpling  of  the  strata  of  the  whole  Archaean 
area,  and  much  more.  Then  followed  an  interval  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  it  was  of  long  duration,  during  which  the 
crumpled  Archaean  strata  forming  the  then  land-surface  were  deeply 
eroded.  Then,  at  the  end  of  this  interyal  came  a  subsidence  down  to 
the  shore-line  already  indicated  as  the  Cambrian  shore-line^  and  the 
Palaaozoic  era  commenced,  its  first  sediments  being  of  course  deposited 
on  the  exposed  edges  of  the  submerged  Archaean  rocks. 

I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  facts  by  the  following  diagrams 
(Fig.  270),  in  which  the  last,  0,  represents  a  north  and  south  section  of 


Land  of  Archvan  time. 


-^r^hAan 


Land  daring  Intenral. 


Land  of  the  Intenral  eroded. 


*^         ^^g 


eh 


9ea 


Land  of  Cambrian  time. 


Fie.  870.— Ideal  Section,  showing  how  Unconformitv  was  prodaced  on  the  Canadian  Border: 

S  £,  sea-level;  «A,  shore-line. 


the  Archaean  and  Palaeozoics  of  the  Canadian  border,  and  southward  to 
Pennsylvania.  The  crumpled  and  eroded  strata  of  the  Archaean  are 
seen  to  underlie  unconformably  the  primordial  rocks  for  some  distance 
south — how  far  we  know  not.  This  is  the  present  condition  of  things. 
How  it  came  about  is  shown  in  o,  J,  c,  and  d.  In  a,  we  have  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  things  in  Archaean  times.  The  position  of  the  land 
was  somewhere  northward — we  know  not  where.  In  J,  a  large  portion 
of  Archaean  marginal  sea-bottom  was  raised  into  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  crumpled.  In  c,  the  same  was  eroded,  so  that  the  edges  of  strata 
were  exposed.  This  was  during  the  interval.  In  rf,  the  land  sank 
again  to  the  Cambrian  shore-line,  and  the  Palaeozoic  era  commenced. 
During  the  Palaeozoic  the  land  gradually  rose  so  as  to  expose  succes- 
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sive  sea-bottoms  of  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous 
ages.    It  has  remained  substantially  in  this  condition  ever  since. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  the  unconformity  of  the  New 
York  rocks  on  the  Canadian  rocks.  This  phenomenon  may  be  ex- 
plained, as  we  have  seen,  by  local  oscillations,  with  increase  and  de- 
crease of  land-area  during  the  lost  interval.  But,  when  we  remember 
that  the  same  unconformity  is  found  in  the  most  widely-separated 
localities,  over  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado  cuts  through  the  Cambrian  into  the  ArchsBan 
and  we  find  the  same  unconformity ;  that  artesian  wells  in  all  parts  of 
the  Falffiozoic  basin  reach  the  Archaean  and  find  there  a  sudden  change 
to  crystalline  rocks  and  therefore  an  unconformity — we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lost  interval,  as  compared  with  the  Cambrian,  was 
probably  a  continental  period — ^a  period  of  widely-extended  land  com- 
posed of  Archaean  rocks.  The  whole  of  this  land  disappeared  by  sub- 
mergence at  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian,  except  the  Canadian  area, 
a  large  area  east  of  the  Appalachian,  probably  a  considerable  area  in 
the  Basin  region,  another  in  the  Colorado  mountain  region,  and  per- 
haps a  few  islands  or  larger  areas  in  the  Cambrian  seas  between,  as 
shown  in  map,  Pig.  269.  In  a  word,  the  Interval  was  a  Continental 
period  between  two  Oceanic  periods. 

In  all  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  animal  kingdom  by  evolu- 
tion, it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  lost  interval^  for  it  was 
evidently  of  great  duration. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Interval  as  one.  But  there  may  have  been 
several.  Our  knowledge  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  is  too  imperfect  to 
allow  us  to  speak  confidently. 

Section  1. — Lower  Palaeozoic  System  (including  Cambrian 

AND  Silurian)  :  Age  of  Invertebrates. 

The  Rook-System. — The  rocks  of  this  age  have  been  carefully 
studied  in  England,  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison;  in  Russia  and 
Sweden,  by  Murchison ;  in  Bohemia,  by  Barrande ;  and  in  New  York, 
by  Hall.  The  divisions  and  subdivisions  established  by  these  geologists 
have  become  the  standard  of  comparison  elsewhere.  The  system  was 
first  clearly  defined  by  Murchison  in  Wales.  The  name  Silurian  was 
given  by  Murchison  to  the  rocks  of  the  whole  age.  The  name  Cam- 
brian was  given  by  Sedgwick  to  the  lower  part.  The  great  thickness 
and  exceptional  importance  of  this  lower  part  have  induced  most 
geologists  to  erect  this  into  a  distinct  system  equivalent  to  the 
Silurian,  and  to  call  it  Cainhriany  or  Primordial.  Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  the  progress  of  life,  however,  they  may  be  united  as  one 
Age. 
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Subdivisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions of  the  rocks  and  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  age  in  this 
country : 


Lower  PalseosEoic  Age  or^ 
Age  of  Invertebratefl. . 


( Hanliufl     Period. 


Upper  ffilurian. <  Sdina 

(Niagara 

T          OM    •  S  Trenton 

Lower  Silonan. j  Canadian 

(  Potsdam 

Cambrian  or  Primordial i  Acadian 

(  Georgian 


it 

Trenton  " 

(I 

ii 
(( 
tt 


The  larger  divisions,  viz.,  Cambrian,  Lower  Silurian  (or  Ordovician), 
and  Upper  Silurian,  are  generally  recognized.  The  subdivisions  are 
largely  local,  each  country  having  its  own ;  but  they  are  synchronized, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  comparison  of  fossils. 

Gbaracter  of  the  Rooks. — The  rocks  of  this  age,  like  nearly  all 
rocks,  are  greatly  disturbed  and  metamorphosed  in  mountain-regions, 
though  less  so  than  the  ArchsBan ;  but  in  Sweden  and  Bussia,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  are  found  in  their  original  hori- 
zontal position,  and  not  greatly  changed  from  their  original  sedi- 
mentary condition. 

Area  in  Ameriea. — By  turning  to  the  map  (Fig.  268)  it  will  be 
seen :  1.  That  the  Lower  Palaeozoic  is  attached  to  the  Canadian 
Archaean  nucleus  as  an  irregular  border  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
V-shaped  area;  2.  Again,  the  Appalachian  Archaean  region  is  also 
bordered  on  the  west  side  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  same ;  3.  Also  we 
observe  large  patches  in  the  interior — one  about  Cincinnati,  another 
occupying  the  southern  portion  of  Missouri  and  northeastern  portion  of 
Arkansas,  and  one  in  Middle  Tennessee ;  4.  Also  narrow  bands  on  the 
flanks  of  nearly  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges;  5.  Also  consider- 
able areas  in  the  Basin  region,  the  outlines  of  which  are  little  known ; 
6.  Recently  areas  have  also  been  found  in  Northern  California  (Diller). 

Physioal  Geography. — At  the  beginning  of  this  age,  as  already  said, 
the  land  was  approximately  the  Archaean  area  (Fig.  269).  The  Lower 
Palaeozoic,  which  embraces  the  great  V-  shaped  Archaean  area  on  the 
southeast,  south,  and  southwest,  was  then  the  sea-bottom  border  of  the 
coast  of  the  Cambrian  continent.  The  same  rocks  bordering  the 
Appalachian  Archaean  was  also  then  a  sea-bottom  bordering  the  Cam- 
brian continent  in  that  region.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  these  rocks 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  also  border  Archaean  areas,  and  these 
areas  represent  Cambrian  continents,  and  the  Cambrian  border  the 
marginal  sea-bottom  of  that  time.  The  other  patches  mentioned  in 
the  interior  were  probably  bottoms  of  open  seas. 

Now,  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  areas  represent  so  much  of  sea- 
bottoms  as  were  raised  into  land-surfaces  during  or  at  the  end  of  that 
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time,  and  not  Bubaequently  covered  by  sea.*  Therefore,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  time  the  land  was  the  Archffisn  area ;  while  at  the  end  the 
land  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Lower  Paleozoic  area.  This 
addition  was  not  all  made  at  once,  but  very  gradnally.  The  steps  of 
this  increase  have  been  carefully  studied  in  New  York.  The  map 
(Fig.  271)  shows  the  principal  snoceasiTe  steps,  as  does  also  the  section 


Fra.  K7I.— OookH^ul  Map  of  Neir  York:  n.  Anhnn;  PS,  Cunbrtl 
Upper  Sllarliin:  <j.  Devoniui:  SC,  Sab-Cwbaniferuiu;  C,  Coal-m 
■hown  in  Fig,  W7. 

(Fig.  367)  with  which  it  should  be  compared.  Inspection  of  these 
fignres  shows  not  only  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  bordering  the  Ar- 
chsean,  bnt  the  rocks  of  the  several  periods  bordering  each  other  suc- 
cessively; BO  that  in  walking  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  or  to  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York,  along  the  line  S  N,  we  succes- 
sively walk  over  the  Carboniferous,  the  Devonian,  the  Silurian,  Cam- 
brian, and  the  Archasan ;  and  in  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  over  rocks 
of  the  successive  periods,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  This  plainly 
shows  that  during  this  age  the  continent  (Archsean  area)  was  slowly  up- 
heaved, and  contiguous  sea-bottoms  successively  added  to  the  land,  and 
the  shore-line  gradnally  pushed  southward  from  the  Canadian  region, 
and  probably  westward  from  the  land-mass  along  the  Appalachian. 
Of  course,  therefore,  the  oldest  Cambrian  shore-line  was  the  most 
northern  and  eastern.     This  is  t\it  primoTdial  beach. 

*  Thii  is  true  as  ■  broad,  general  fact ;  but  patcbM  of  Slluriftn  maj  also  b«  eipoMd 
\>J  removal  of  laler  deporita  bj  eroalon. 
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GAMMtiAN  System. 

Cambrian  Fauna. 

As  already  stated,  the  elementary  character  of  this  treatise  renders 
it  impossible  to  take  up  separately  the  several  periods  of  this  age.  We 
mnst  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  description  of  the  age  only.  But 
there  is  so  peculiar  and  special  an  interest  connected  with  the  dawn  of 
life  on  the  earth,  that,  before  taking  up  the  life-system  of  the  whole 
age,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  earUsst  fauna. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  Cambrian  times  a  large -V- 
shaped  mass  of  land  occupied  the  region  now  embraced  by  Canada  and 
Labrador,  and  stretched  northwestward  to  an  unknown  distance,  the 
two  arms  of  the  V  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  two  present  shores  of 
the  American  Continent ;  further,  that  a  land-mass  of  extent  unknown 
occupied  the  position  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachian  chain ; 
also,  that  land  of  unknown  extent  occupied  the  position  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Basin  region ;  and  the  continent  was  thus  early  sketched 
out.  Now,  southward  of  the  first-mentioned  land-area  and  between  the 
other  two  there  was  a  great  interior  sea,  which  we  have  called  the  In- 
terior Palmozoic  Sea.  The  shores  of  that  sea  beat  upon  the  continental 
masses  north,  east,  and  west,  and  accumulated,  on  exposed  places,  a 
beach.  Patches  of  that  earliest  beach  still  remain.  They  are  found, 
of  course,  closely  bordering  the  Archaean  rocks,  Canadian  and  Ap- 
palachian, and  lying  unconf  ormably  upon  them.  They  are  the  primor- 
dial sandstones  and  slates  of  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  probably  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  The  fact  that  these  are 
indeed  remnants  of  a  beach  is  proved  by  the  existence,  in  almost  every 
part,  of  shore-marks  of  all  kinds — such  as  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks, 
worm-tracks,  worm-borings,  broken  shells,  etc. 

This,  then,  is  the  old  primordial  beach.  It  is  of  the  extremest 
interest  to  the  geologist  because  it  marks  the  outline  of  the  earliest 
Cambrian  sea.  The  deposits  of  finer  materials,  shales  and  limestones, 
which  accumulated  oflE-shore  in  the  more  quiet  waters  contain  the 
fuller  representation  of  the  earliest  known  fauna.  It  is  true  that  ani- 
mals probably  existed  in  Archaean  times,  but  these  can  not  be  said  to 
constitute  a  fauna.  With  the  very  commencement  of  Cambrian  times, 
however,  we  find  at  once  a  considerable  variety  of  animal  life. 

What,  then,  was  the  character  of  this  earliest  fauna  and  fiora?  If 
we  could  have  walked  along  that  beach  when  it  was  washed  by  pri- 
mordial seas>  what  would  we  have  found  cast  ashore  ?  We  would  have 
found  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  types  of  animals  except  the 
vertebrata.  The  Protozoa  and  lowest  Metazoa  were  then  represented 
by  Rhizopods  and  sponges ;  the  Ccelenterates  by  corals  and  Hydrozoa 
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(graptolitos) ;  the  Echinodertna  by  Cyatidean  Crtrwids ;  the  MollnBks by 
Brachiopods  (Figs.  376,  277,  381,  282,  285,  288,  289),  Lamellibranchs 
(Fig§.  875,  287),  Oasieropodi  (Pleuro  torn  aria),  Pteropods  (280,  286), 
and  even  Cephalopoda  (orthoceratites) ;  the  Artbropoda  by  Crustacea 
(trilobites  and  phyllocands,  272, 273, 274, 278, 290, 291);  and  the  Worms 
by  tracks  and  tubes  (Fig.  284).  PUnta  were  represented  by  Fucoids 
(Fig.  283).  These  widely-distiDCt  clasees  are  idready  clearly  differ- 
entiated and  somevhat  highly  organized.    Nor  is  the  fauna  a  meager 
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one  in  number  of  species.  Id  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone 
about  400  apeciea  are  already  known  in  the  Cambrian,  of  which  nearly 
100  are  trilobites;  and  in  the  lowest  zone  of  the  Cambrian,  viz., 
Olenellus  beds,  there  are  141  speciea,  of  which  51  are  trilobites  (Wal- 
cott).  About  a  dozen  species  of  plants  are  also  known.  When  we 
recollect  the  great  ago  of  these  rocks  and  their  usual  metamorphism, 
and  the  fragmentary  character  of  all  fossil  faunas,  it  seems  certain  that 
great  abundance  and  variety  of  life  existed  already  in  these  early 
seas.  Of  this  life  the  trilobites,  by  their  size,  their  abundance,  their 
variety,  and  their  high  organization,  must  be  regarded  as  the  dominant 
type.  Among  the  largest  trilobites  known  at  all  are  some  from  this 
period.  The  Paradoxides,  repreaented  in  Figs.  293  and  293,  attained 
a  length  of  twenty  inches.  English  beds  of  the  same  age  furnish 
specimens  of  the  same  genus  nearly  two  feet  long. 

We  give  in  the  above  figures  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  pri- 
mordial forms  taken  from  the  rocks  of  this  country,  and  of  foreign 
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coTmtriefl.  They  are  intended  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  full- 
nese  and  variety  of  the  primordial  life;  the  affinities  of  these  fosBila 
will  be  diflcuBsed  hereafter. 

Qflneial  BenurkB  on 
First  Distinot  Faima.— 
There  are  several  points 
of  great  philosophic  in- 
terest suggested  by  the 
nature  of  these  first  01- 


1.  Plants  in  this,  and 
most  other  geological 
periods,  are  far  less  nu- 
merously represented  in 
a  fossil  state  than  ani- 
mals. This  can  not  be 
because  animals  were 
more  abundant  than 
plants,    for    since    the 

animal  kingdom  subsists  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  since  every 
animal  consumes  many  times  its  own  weight  of  food,  plants  must  have 
been  always  more  abundant  than  animals.  The  true  reason  of  the 
greater  abundance  of  animal  remains  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  hard  parts  of  animals  are  far  more  indestructible  than  any  por- 
tion of  vegetable  tissue. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  Archsan  times — when  the  Archiean  volume 
closed — we  have  only  obscure  traces  of  a  few  types  of  lowly  life.  But 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  era,  apparently  with  the  first  pages  of 
the  next  volume,  we  find  already  all  the  great  types  of  structure  except 
the  vertebrata.  And  these  are  not  the  lowest  of  each  type,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  but  already  trilobites  among  Arthropods,  and 
Cephalopoda  among  MoUusca — complicated  anifnals  which  evince 
great  progress  from  the  primitive  condition. 

We  must  not  hastily  conclude,  however,  that  these  widely-divergent 
and  highly-organized  types  originated  together  at  once.  We  must  re- 
member that  between  the  Archiean  and  Palaeozoic  there  is  a  lost  inter- 
val of  enormous  duration.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  Cambrian  fauna 
is  not  the  actual  first  fauna.  Evidently  we  have  not  yet  recovered  the 
leaves  in  which  is  recorded  the  gradual  differentiation  of  these  widely- 
distinct  types.   All  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  lost  interval. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  evolution 
proceeds  always  "  with  equal  steps,"  then  we  are  forced  to  the  very  im- 
probable conclusion  thai  the  lost  interval  is  equal  to  all  geological  times 
which  followed  to  the  present;  for  the  differentiation  of  types  which 
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occurred  during  that  interval  is  equal  in  value  to  all  that  has  taken 
place  since. 

Therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  have  heen  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  periods  of  rapid  change  in  physical  geography, 
and  periods  of  comparative  quiet  in  this  respect ;  that,  corresponding 
with  these,  there  have  been  also  periods  of  rapid  evolution  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  developing  new  forms,  and  periods  in  which  forms 
are  more  stationary.  The  periods  of  rapid  change  are  marked  by 
unconformity,  and  are  therefore  unfortunately  often  lost.* 

As  we  proceed,  we  will  probably  find  many  examples  of  rapid 
change  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

SiLUBiAK  System. 
Life  of  Silurian  Times. 

There  were  evidently  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  life 
in  the  Silurian.  These  early  seas  literally  swarmed  with  living  beings. 
The  quantity  of  life — the  number  of  individuals — ^was  probably  not 
less  than  at  the  present  time;  though  orders,  classes,  and  departments 
were  less  diversified.  Over  10,000  species  have  been  described  from 
the  Silurian  alone  (Barrande) ;  and  these  must  be  regarded  as  only 
a  part  of  the  actual  fauna  of  the  age.  In  certain  favored  localities, 
the  number  of  species  found  in  a  given  area  of  a  single  stratum  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  number  now  existing  in  an  equal  area 
of  our  present  sea-bottoms.  Yet,  in  all  this  teeming  life  there  are 
very  few  species  identical  with  any  found  in  any  other  geological 
time.  And  not  only  are  the  species  peculiar,  but  even  the  genera, 
families,  and  orders  are  largely  different  from  those  now  existing. 

We  can  give  only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  this  early  life,  touching 
only  the  most  salient  points,  especially  such  as  throw  light  on  the 
great  question  of  evolution. 

Plants. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  doubtfully  regarded  land- 
plants,  ferns,  and  club-mosses,  found  in  the  Silurian  of  both  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  again,  the  only  plants 

*  In  spite  of  every  allowance  the  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  fauna  Is 
extraordinary.  In  this  connection,  Brooks  (Jour.  Geo!.,  vol.  ii,  p.  456,  1894)  has  thrown 
out  a  very  suggestive  thought.  He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  first  forms  of  life 
were  pdagie,  fioating  freely  in  the  open  sea,  of  gelatinous  consistence,  and  therefore  not 
preserved.  Food  was  abundant  (microscopic  plants),  struggle  for  life  not  severe,  and 
therefore  there  was  little  differentiation  of  forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian 
there  was  a  diteovery  of  the  battoniy  especially  near  shore.  Now  support  was  necessary, 
and  therefore  hard  parU  were  formed  and  thus  they  were  preiterved.  Now  also  they 
became  ercwded^  struggle  and  competition  became  severe,  and  differentiation  into  main 
types  commenced. 
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yet  found  are  lov  fonna  of  cryptogama,  viz.,  marine  alga  or  flea- 
weeds.    It  is  difficult,  from  the  impreBBionB  left  by  these,  to  determine 
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genera,  mnch  more  species,  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  shall, 
therefore,  call  them  by  the  general  somewhat  indefinite  name  of  Fu- 
coids  {Fucua,  tangle  or  kelp),  or  Fucua-Iike  plants.  As  already  stated, 
planta  are  far  less  abondantly  and  perfectly  preserved  than  animals,  on 
account  of  their  want  of  a  skeleton.  A  few  characterifltic  forms  are 
given  in  Figs.  394-398. 

AnimaU. 
SpongBB  andHfdrooonlllnes. — The  irregular  masses  called  Eozoon 
seem  entirely  characteristic  of  Archiean  times.    If  they  are  indeed  of 
animal   origin,  they 
are  replaced  in  the 
Lower  Palaeozoic  hy 
more  regular  forms 
which   were   nsually 
called  tpongea.     Of 
theae,  the  most  char- 
acteristic      Silnrian 
'  genera  are   Stroma- 

topora  and  Becepta- 
culitis  (Figs.  299- 
305).  They  seemed 
to  have  formed  large 
coralline  masses, 
which  are  now  re- 
garded either  as  hy- 
drocorals  (Stroma- 
F«.  m-8i™n.iop™.  nwoM.  topo™)  OT  as  sponges 

{ Receptacnl  i  tes) . 
Corals. — Corals  were  very  abundant,  forming  often  whole  rock- 
masses,  as  if  they,  while  living,  formed  reefs.    These,  if  they  indicate 
warm  seas,  show  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  since  they  are 
found  in  all  portions  of  the  earth  alike. 

The  corals  of  this  age  belong  principally  to  three  families,  viz.,  Cy- 
athophylloids,  or  cup-corals  ;  Favosilida,  or  honey-comhed  corals  ;  and 
HalysitidcB,  or  chain-corals.  They  are  remarkable  in  not  usually  being 
profusely  and  widely  branched  like  most  modem  corals,  but  consist- 
ing mostly  of  masses  of  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  columns.  In  Cyatho- 
phylloids  (Figs.  306-308)  the  corals  are  sometimes  separate  and  of  a 
hom-like  form,  and  sometimea  aggregated  in  large,  rough,  columnar 
masses  (Rugosa).  Their  upper  portions  are  cup-shaped,  and  the  radi- 
ating lamina  are  very  distinct.  In  Favositids  (Fig.  309)  the  hexagonal 
parallel  columns  are  divided  somewhat  minutely  by  horizontal  plates 
(Tabulata)  (Fig.  309,  a),  giving  a  cellular  structure  which  may  be  finer 
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or  coarser.  The  Halysitids  (Fig.  311)  seem  to  be  made  up  of  small, 
hollow,  flattened  columna  with  imperfect  septa,  united  to  form  reticu- 
lating fluted  plates,  which  ou  section  have  the  appearance  of  chains 


los.  800-805.— 8  iLDBiiN  HmiwcoiiiLLinis  *m)  Sposoki:  800,  StromBlopora  concmtriM,  301. 
SectioD  of  taax.  302.  Vkw  from  above  (afMr  Hall).  SOa.  RccepUcnIltea  formocas  (after 
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oroBdng  in  all  direotions.    These  ue  also  minutely  t&bnlated.    The 

SyriogoporoidB  (Fig.  310)  are 

similw  to  the  Halydtids,  except 

that  the   hollow  colnmna  are 

cylindrical  and  connect  with 

each  other  only  in  places. 


lablUI(in]ia<>rurHall). 
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Some  of  the  more  cbaracterietic  epecies  of  these  families  are  given 
above  {Figs.  306-311). 

There  are  many  other  forms  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  their 
afignities  are  little  understood,  and  many  are  not  true  corals,  but  Bryo- 
zoa  and  sponges. 
Nearly  all  the  cor- 
als of  Silurian,  in 
fact,  of  Falfeozoic 
times,  fall  under  ^ 
two  orders — Rugo- 
aa  and  Taiulala. 
The  Cyathophyl- 
loids  are  Bngosa, 
the  other  families 
mentioned  are  Tab- 
ulata.  The  Bugo- 
sa  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  Palffio- 
zoie;  the  Tabulata 
are  also  nearly  ex- 
tinct: they  have 
only  one  family  liv- 
ing, viz.,  the  milli- 
pores.  The  Rugosa 
differ  from  modem 
star-corale  in  hav- 
ing their  radiating 
septa  in  multiples 
of    four,    while 

modem    star-corals    pioe.  SIS-8I4.— Litiho  Utdhoeoi:  tn.  a,  S*rtnlsrl»jilDnBt«;  a', 
hovo  thoirs  in  mill.  ""^'  ealiuxed  ;  6,  Catpp«nol»rl«.    SIS.  a  Mai  b,  DlOerent  Formi 

nave  xneu^  m  mui-  „[  SertuUirii.    an.  Flumularla. 

tiples  of  £ve  or  six. 

Hence  star-corals  have  been  divided  into  two  types — a  Palseozoic  and 

a  Neozoic — the  one  four-parted  (quadripartita),  the  other  six-parted 

(sexpartita).     The  latter,  however,  are  known  to  be  quadripartite 

in  early  growth  stages.     Halysitids  are  characteristic  of  Silurian; 

Favositidfl,  of  Silurian  and  Devonian;  and  Cyathophylloids,  of  the 

Paleozoic. 

Hydrozoa. — The  perfect  forms  of  this  class,  viz.,  Meduste,  or  jelly- 
fishes,  are  so  soft  and  perishable  that  they  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  preserved  as  fossils.  Nevertheless  they  occur  in  Mesozoic  rocks, 
and  supposed  impressions  have  been  found  even  in  the  lowest  Cam- 
brian (Olenellus  zone).*   But  the  incomplete  generation  of  many  Me- 

*  Waloott,  Teoth  An.  Rep.,  0.  S.  Oeol.  Surv.,  p.  087 ;  MoDOgraph  80,  U.  8.  Q.  S. 
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diufe  is  a  componDd  polypoid  animal,  forming  a  minntely-brancbing, 
horn;,  or  coralliDe  axia.  These  minntely-bniDching  axes  are  strung  od 
one  or  both  sides  with 
cells,  in  which  are  in- 
closed little  polypoid 
animals.  They  grow 
in  still,  quiet  waters, 
and  are  often  mistaken 
by  the  unscientific  for 
sea -weed.  These,  by 
their  composition,  are 
well  adapted  for  pres- 
erration,  and  it  is  this 
larval  form,  therefore, 
only  that  we  might  ex- 
pect to  find.  Figs.  313- 
314  are  examples  of  liv- 
:  ing  forme. 

Now,  in  very  fine 
shales  of  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  age  are  found 
abundantly  beaotifnl 
impressions  of  an  or- 
ganism which  is  most 
probably  a  compound 
Hydrozoan  allied  to 
Sertnlaria  of  the  pres- 
entday.  Tbeyarecalled 
graptolites.  Sometimes 
the  cells  are  arranged 
OQ  One  Bide  of  the  axis, 
Bometimeaon  both  sides, 
sometimes  the  axis  is 
divided.  Whatever  be 
their  affinities,  they  are 
of  great  importance,  in- 
asmuch  as  tbey  are  en- 
tiTBly  characteristic  of 
this  age,  and  those  with 
1  cells  on  both  sides,  of 

Yia.an.  '^*  upper  half  of  tke 

(titer   Lower  Silurian.     The 

1).    817.  Did-     ,      .  ,    ,.  ,„. 

—  318,  Dicho.  twin  praptolites  (Fie. 

819.  Hooognptni  "      •^     .  >    .9 


Fi«.BI& 
FiM.  llt-319.— OuTTDi-iTn :   SIS.  Diplogrmpliu 

NIcholion).    BIB.  PhjllonrspluH -.— =- 

ymOfrraptm  qntnqnefricttu  (»ft£ 

gnptni  J^ogaoL,  basal  part  [Hrter  Hall). 
piiodon:  a,  aide  view;  c,  back  view;  c. 


irierBall).    817.  Did- 


317)   are   also   wholly 
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characteristic  of  Lower  Silurian.    In  Figs.  315  to  321  \ 
examples  of  these  characterifitic  Silurian  forms. 


Fie.  taO.  Fio.  KI. 

Pisi.  sn,  m.-OurrouTBa:  HO.  DtploKnptnB,  VtluSlule.New  VoNc  (iflerRuedemuin).   sn. 
HonogniptDi  CltoUiDeiula  (afur  Hall). 

Bryozoa. — There  are  many  kinds  of  compound  coralline  animals, 
allied  to  the  Bryozoa  (sea-mats)  (Fig.  323)  of  our  present  seas,  found 
in  the  Silurian.  The  difficulty  to  the 
student  of  separating  them  sharply  from 
certain  forms  of  true  corals  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  certain  forms  of  grapto- 
lites  on  the  other,  seem  to  require  their 
notice  in  this  connection,  although  their 
afOnitiee  are  molluscoid  (see  page  325). 
Two  of  the  Silurian  forms  are  represent- 
ed in  Figs.  323  and  324. 

Eohlnoderms. — During  Silurian  times 
the  class  of  Echinodcrms  was  represent- 
ed principally  by  Critwids.  A  Crinoid 
is  a  stemmed  Echinoderm,  usually  with 
branching  arms.  The  animal  consists 
of  a  long  jointed  stalk,  rooted  to  the  sea-bottom,  and  bearing  atop  a 
rounded  or  pear-shaped  body,  covered  with  calcareous  plates  (calyx), 
from  the  margin  of  which  spring  the  arms,  which  may  be  long  and 
profusely  branched,  or  short  and  simple,  or  absent  altogether.  In  the 
middle  of  the  calyx,  between  the  bases  of  the  arms,  is  placed  the 
mouth.  Their  general  structure  and  appearance  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  examination  of  the  following  figures  (325-33'i')  of  living 
Crinoids. 

At  present,  leaving  out  the  Holothurians,  or  sea-cucumbers,  which, 
having  no  shell,  are  little  apt  to  be  preserved  as  fossils,  the  class  of 
Eehinoderms  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  orders,  viz.:  the 
Eckinoids,  or  sea-urchins;  the  Asieroids,  or  star-flshes;  and  the  Cri- 
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noids.    The  members  of  the  first  and  eecond  orders  ore  free  monng, 
while  those  of  the  third  are  stemmed.    Of  these  orders  the  Criaoids 


are  the  lowest,  as  proved  not  ooly  by  their  simpler  or^^ization,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  a. living  Crinoid,  the  Comatula  or  Antodon  (Fig. 
337),  is  attached  when  young,  bat  free  when  mature. 

Kow,  during  this  age  the 
stemmed  Echinoderms  are 
rery  abundant,  while  the  tree 
are  very  rare :  at  the  present 
time,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  for- 
mer decreased  until  they  are 
now  almost  extinct,  while  the 
latter  increased  until  they  are 
now  very  abundant  If  we 
take  the  abundance  of  Echino- 
derms during  geological  times 
aa  constant,  and  represent  the 
F    928  course  of  time  by  the  absciss 

Tin.  !<«ln,i  «w._i.mMn  f:^^,,,^:  m^  Riiizocniiiu  "^  ^  (^'K"  ^^S),  and  the  abuD- 
SM,  FmiatrinM  dance  by  distance  from  A  B 
to  CD,  then  the  parallelogram 
would  represent  this  fact.  If,  now,  we  draw  the  diagonal,  C  B,  then 
the  shaded  triangle  would  represent  the  stemmed,  and  the  unshaded 
the  free,  and  the  diagonal  the'  line  of  decrease  of  the  one  and  increase 
of  the  other;  and  the  whole  figure  the  general  relations  of  the  two 
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sub-clasBee  thronghoat  time.  In  the  Palssozoic  the  stemmed  predomi- 
nate; in  the  Mesozoic  the  two  are  eqnallj  represented  j  in  modem 
timee  the  free  predominate. 


7m.  m—A. 


Living  Tne  Crtoald— Comanil*  (Antedon)  roucM,  lbs  Fealher-Stu:  a,  fKe  (ddlti  b, 
Oied  TDDDK  (attei  ForbdV 


Stemmed  EcbiaodermB,  or  Criooids,  may  be  divided  into  three  fami- 
lies, viz. :  1.  Crinidsj  2.  CysHds;3.  Blasloids.  CVtni'tia  are  the  typic- 
al Crinoids,  with  branching  arms  (brachiate),  already  illustrated  from 
living  examplea  (Figs.  325-327).  Cystids  (Figs.  329-333)  sre  of  a 
bladder-hke  form  (hence  the  name),  and  sre  either  without  arms,  or 
else  have/etft,  short,  simple  arms  springing  from  near  the  center  of  the 
npper  part  of  the  body,  the  month  being  probably  on  one  side 
(abracbiate).  The  radiated  stnictore  in  these  is  imperfect.  Blastoida 
(Gr.  ySAooTo^  a  bud)  bad  a  bud-shaped  body,  with  five  petaloid  spaces 


ns.  IBS.— Dlignm  ihowlDK 


(ambulacra)  radiating  from  the  top  and  reaching  half-way  down  the 
body  (see  Figs.  530  and  531,  page  407).  If  Criaids  are  comparable  to  in- 
verted Star-fisbes  with  many  arms  and  set  npon  a  stalk,  the  Cystidsand 
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Blastoida  ma;  be  compared  to  Sea-urchins  Bimilarly  set  All  theee 
families  are  found  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silnriiin.  The  Cystids  pass 
awa;  almost  entirely  with  the  Silurian,  and  may  be  regarded  ttierefore  aa 
characteristic  of  this  age.  The  Blastoida  pass  away  before  the  end  of 
the  GarbooiferouB  age,  and  are  therefore  characteristic  of  the  Paleozoic 


....  -  .  .  .   -,  -, — ;  6.  I«rgcr  Bpeclmen  without  the 

■nuf.    3».  IctilhfocriniuaublEvutaruT  11(11).    rigi.  «t9-3a3  an  cynuds. 

era,  but  especiaUy  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ages.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  throe  orders  in  time  is  shown  in  diagram  (Fig.  388). 
The  Crinids  continue,  though  in  diminiBhed  numbers,  to  the  present 
day;  but  of  course  in  very  different  families.  Figures  of  Blastoida 
are  given  under  the  Carboniferous,  where  they  were  far  more  abuu- 
daot 
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rtw.  sga-83>,— Sn-UBUK  CKnomi  AND  AiTamoiiM;  SSS.  Hariurlnat  noblllHimni  (after  Hall). 
IM.  HomacriDDSNOp^iiXattcttlill).  MT.  Helerocrlaiu  glmpJai  (mtUi  Meek).  BS8.  ProUa- 
tcr  SedKwLckli.    aSS.^aJmMr  SbBSerl  ORcrHall). 

Holluscoidea. — Bryozoa. — These  are  compound,  coralliiie  animals 
represented  by  the  sea-mats  of  our  present  seas  (Fig.  332).  They 
grow  in  colonies,  scores  and  hundreds  of  individuals  on  one  frond,  and 
in  general  appearance  are  like  some  of  the  hydrozoans.  The  Bryozoan 
animals  are  minute,  protruding  from  the  cells  a  horseshoe-shaped  pair 
of  arms  crowned  with  cilia,  by  the  movement  of  which  food  currents 
are  aet  in  motion  toward  the  mouth.  Because  of  this  structure  and 
some  other  anatomical  features  the  Bryozoa  are  regarded  as  primitive 
or  degenerative  Mollusks,     Figs,  323,  324  show  two  Silurian  forms. 

Brachiopods. — These  are  bivalved  shells,  but  are  unlike  the  La- 
mellibranchs  (clams,  oysters)  in  having  these  valves  unequal,  while  in 
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the  latter  they  are  equal.  The  valves  of  the  Brachi- 
opod  are  upper  and  lower;  in  the  Lamellibranchs 
they  are  right  and  left.  Some  naturalietfi  have  re- 
garded the  Brachiopode  as  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  molluBcan  type  and  ally  them  with  the  Worms. 


Fia.  Stl.— BtuDchoiw: 


:  tide  Tiew,  domJ  view, 


Tie.    MO.  — UnguU 
tlu  mnKiilu  pe^ 


■bowing  iDttin. 

Brachiopods  are  abundant  in  the  Cambrian,  and  etill 
more  so  in  the  Silurian,  About  2,000  species  are 
known  from  the  Silurian  alone. 

General  Description  of  a  Brachlopod,— A  Brachi- 
opod  shell  consists  of  two  valves,  a  dorsal  and  a  ven- 
tral.   The  ventral  _  . 


Fio.S«. 
Tia*.  MS-S44._Seowd(b  tbk  Stuccturi  • 
o,  donal  tartKe ;  b,  ' 


BpiiUer  hjaiericnB  (DeTonlan) 
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SmoBioropa:  M2.  Bpirirer  ftrlatns  (CartMmlteroiu): 
e  Bhellj  tp\n\i.  tO.  Maeclluili  Oivescciu  (llTtng 
ilcireooB-'loop'Tor  Bt(acliiMntot»plr»l»noi.  MS- 
;  b,  ahowlQg  bonj  flpLra. 
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jecting  portion  is  often  open  to  give  passage  to  a  imiscular  pedicle, 
by  which  the  shell  is  attached  in  the  living  animal.  The  following 
figures  (Figs.  340-348)  of  Brachiopods,  living  and  extinct,  will  make 
these  points  clear. 

The  viscera  of  a  Brachiopod  fill  but  ft  small  space  in  the  shell,  this 
cavity  being  occupied  principally  by  two  long  spiral  anna  (hence  the 
name),  which  probably  Bubserre  the  functions  of  respiration  and  ali- 
mentation. These  arms  are  attached  to  a  curious  shelly  apparatus, 
sometimes  in  loops  (Fig.  343)  and  sometimes  itself  spiral  in  form  (343 
and  344).    Figs,  342-344  show  the  internal  structure  described  above. 

In  the  present  seas  the  Lamellibrancbs  are  extremely  abundant 
while  the  Brachiopods  are  nearly  extinct,  being  represented  by  com- 
paratively few  species.  In  Silurian  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case,  bivalve  shells  being  represented  mostly  by  Brachi- 
opods. 

The  abundance  of  individuals  and  the  number  of  species  of  this 
class  in  Silurian  times  are  almost  incredible.  The  accompanying  fig- 
ures represent  some  of  the  conmion  and  characteristic  forms. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  general  distinctive  mark  of  Silurian 
Brachiopods,  although,  of  conrse,  the  species  and  even  the  genera  are 
peculiar,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  pal»- 
ontologist.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
straight-hinged    or   square-shouldered    Brachi- 


opods, including  the  Spirifer  family,  the  Orthis,  Strophomena,  Lep- 
tffina,  and  Productus  families  are  characteristic  of  the  Falfeozoic, 
though  not  of  the  Silurian. 

LajUflUibraiiolia.— We  have  said  that  Lamellibrancbs  are  also  found 
in  the  Silurian  and  even  the  Cambrian,  but  not  so  abundantly  as 
the  Brachiopods.  Lamellibrancbs  are  divided  into  Monomyarians, 
having  one  muscle  to  draw  the  valves  together,  and  Dimyarians,  hav- 
ing two  such  muscles.  At  present  the  Monomyarians  are  common 
(oyster),  but  they  are  less  ancient  than  the  other  type.  The  accom- 
panying figures  (349-353)  are  examples  of  Silurian  Lamellibrancbs. 
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Gasteropods — Univalves. — Land  aud  fresh-water  Gasteropoda  have 
not  been  found  in  the  Silurian.  If  we  divide  marine  Gasteropoda 
or  imivalvea  into  those  having  beaked  ehells  and  those  having 
smooth-mouthed  or  beakleas  shells,  the 
former  being  carnivorous  and  the  lat- 
ter herbivorous,  then  only  the  smooth- 
mouthed  or  beakless  shells  have  been 
found  in  the  Silurian.  The  beak-sbelled 
are  usually  regarded  as  the  more  highly 
organized  class. 


maa\»  MfMr  Hall).    SU.  Prolobelta  TnnU 

<*rwc  Hall}.    SMt.  Tellloomja  cnito  (itter  B 

Pteropods. — These  are  small  bodies,  whose  shell  is  often  a  long, 
tuhe-like  cone.  The  "  foot "  is  developed  into  a  kind  of  sail,  and  they 
are  adapted  to  a  life  at  the  surface  of  the  open  ocean.    In  the  Paheo- 


Fia.  3M. 

. ^-,-     ---    -       -.'tom 

ifler  Clarke).    SM.  Mnrchlionla  gTacllll. 


zoic  they  were  at  times  extraordinarily  abundant,  composing  entire 
rock  layers  (styliola).  They  were  present  in  the  Cambrian  {Hyoli- 
thus).  Convlaria  (Fig.  360),  commonly  referred  to  the  Pteropods,  is 
thought  to  be  allied  to  the  Cepbalopods, 
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CepIlftlopodB — Chambered  Cells. — These  are  by  far  the  most 
highly  organized  of  Moiluska,  and  the  most  powerful  among  Inver- 
tebrateB.  They  are  represented  in  the  present 
seas  by  the  Nautilus,  the  Squids,  and  the  Cuttle- 
fieheB.  If  we  divide  all  known  Cephalopods,  liv- 
ing and  fossil,  into  Dibrancha  (two-gilled)  and 
Tetrabrancks  (four-gilled),  the  former  being 
nahed  and  the  latter  ahelUd,  then,  at  the  present 


n 


Fio*.  nr-WO.— SiLUBiiN  OAiriHorDiM;  8ST.  Crrtolllw  compnamis  MUr  Hmll).  308.  TrematODO- 
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time,  the  Dibranchs,  or  naked,  vastly  predominate,  there  being  only 
a  single  genus  of  shelled  or  Tetrabranchs  known,  viz.,  the  Nautilus, 
and  of  this  genus  only  three  or  four  species.  In  the  Silurian  age, 
and  for  many  ages  afterward,  only  the  shelled  existed.  The  naked 
or  Dibranchs  are  more  specialized  in  organization. 

Again,  if  we  divide  chambered  shells  into  those  having  simple 
septa  and  central  or  subcentral  tube  or  siphuncle  (Nautiloid),  and 
thoae  having  septa  plaited  at  their  junc-  c     » 

tion  with  the  shell  (plaited  suture)  and 
ventral  •  tube  (ammonoid),  then  in  this 
age  the  former  only  were  represented.        j 

Again,  if  we  divide  the  Nautiloids 
into  straight-BheWed  and  coiZed-shelled, 
then  the  straight  chambered  shells 
greatly  predominated.  Straight  cham- 
bered  shells  are  called   Orthoceratites 

(Sp$6t,  straiaht;  Kcpac,  horn).  The  Fw.  a«i.-p«rir  NmutiiM  (NanuiM 
/V 11.  .-.         .L      ^  pomplime):  a.  minlle;  b.  lu  dorul 

Orthoceratites,  therefore,  are  a  very  (oia;  e,  hood;  o,  bjb;  (,  lewaciei; 
striking   feature  of  the   Silurian   age,  ''^'' 

They  may  be  defined  as  straight  chambered  shells,  with  simple  su- 
tures and  a  central  or  subcentral  siphon-tube  (siphuncle).  The 
siphuncle  of  the  family  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  shell,  and 
had  often  a  beaded  structure  (Fig.  3(53,  a,  h,  c,  d). 

They  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  attained  very  great  size.  Speci- 
mens have  been  found  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  to  ten  inches  in 

*  The  onlBide  ot  tbe  whorl  is  usiulif  called  dorul,  but  it  ia  now  known  to  be  ventral. 
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diameter.    They  were,  without  doubt,  the  moet  poverful  snimalB  of 
that  time,  the  tyrants  and  scavengers  of  theee  early  seas.    We  give  in 


Fis.  JM.— ShoHlnB  Slructun  or  Orttaocentlte:  a,  E 
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Fig.  363  a  restoration  of  the  creature.  They  are  entirely  character- 
istic of  the  PalsEozoic;  commencing  in  the  Cambrian,  extending 
through  into  the  Carboniferous,  and  rare  afterward.  They  attained 
their  maximum  of  development  in  size  and  number  in  the  Silurian. 


Fio.  W4 — aiLUBuB  CteaAUtTon :  OtthoeetM  medDllira  (iTter  Meek). 

Although  straight  chambered  Bhells(Orthoceratites)are  moatabun- 
dant  and  characteristic,  and  also  the  earliest,  coiled  shells  of  the  same 
tribe  (Nautiloids)  are  also  found,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable 
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size,  bat  not  nntil  the  upper  SilDrian.    Some  of  these  ore  cloae-coiled 
shells,  true  Nautilus  family ;  others  open-coiled, and  more  nearly  allied 


<liil'ire^uii)ii;i'"«— 


PiM,  US-Mft— SiLitRUH  Cits, 


to  the  etraight.  The  gradual  change  from  the  straight  through  the 
open-coiied  to  the  cloee-coiled  may  be  traced.  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  Nautilus  in  its  embryonic  development  passes  through 
all  these  stages — i.  e.,  it  is  first  straight,  then  bent,  then  open-coiled, 
and  finally  close-coiled  (Hyatt),  Barrande  gave  1,623  species  of 
Cephalopods  in  the  Silurian,  and  the  number  has  been  increased. 
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i>  (ifler  Hall);  a.  eilciior;  t, 
I.    S71.  UtuiKscornu-itrletu. 

WoTiDS. — These  are  fleshy  animals  without  skeletons,  and  are  there- 
fore not  preserved.  They  are  known  only  by  their  tracks,  their  bor- 
inga,  their  tubes,  and,  more  rarely,  their  jaws.  Nevertheless,  some 
185  species,  according  to  Barrande,  have  been  described  from  the 
Silurian  of  different  countries.  .Fig.  372  represents  worm-tubes.  Fig. 
373  worm-tracks,  and  Fig.  374  worm-jaws  from  the  Silurian. 

Crnstaoea — Trilohites. — The  principal  representatives  of  the  Ar- 
thropods in  Cambrian  and  Silurian  times  were  Crustaceans,  but 
mostly  of  a  very  characteristic  order  of  that  class,  now  long  extinct, 
■viz.,  Trilobites  (Figs.  375-385). 

Qonerat  DesOTlptioQ. — The  carapace  or  shell  of  these  curious  creat- 
ures was  convex,  and  divided  transversely,  like  most  Crustacea,  into  a 
number  of  movable  joints.  Several  of  the  front  joints  are  consoli- 
dated to  form  a  head-shield  or  CephaJon,  and  usually  a  number  of 
the  posterior  joints  are  similarly  consolidated  to  form  a  tail-shield 
or  Pygidium.    The  whole  carapace  is  divided  more  or  less  distinct- 
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ly  into  three  lobes  (hence  the  name) — a  middle,  a  right,  and  a  left. 
Some  characteristic  forma  of  silnriaQ  trilohitee  are  shown  in  Figs.  376- 


bS^ 
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381.  The  viBcera  were  contained  in  the  middle  lobe,  the  two  side  lobes 
being  ezt«nBioDB  of  the  shell,  as  seen  in  the  section,  Fig.  384,  A  and  B. 
Well -organized  compound  eyes  are  distinctly  seen  in  well-preserved 


Tia.  S74.— WomnJim  rrom  Clnclnmtl  gnnp,  eoluged  (ttter  Blnde). 

specimens  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  Cephalon  (cheeks)   (Fig.  375). 
The  imder  side  of  the  animal  has  never  been  distinctly  seen.     It 
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more  bigidj  mignlOed;  d,  inuUl  portion  at 


j.dnroptryi;  S,  ejeillghOr  magniaod; 
re  tilgEilj  magDifled  (ancr  QalJ). 
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wu  formerly  aoppoaed,  howeTcr,  that  like  man;  lover  cnuUcewu 
of  the  present  day  (Phyllopoda)  their  limbs  were  mostly  or  wholly 


177.  Trbmcleui  Pongennll. 

leaf-like  Bwimmers.  In  1876  Waloott  proved  the  existence  of  articu- 
lated legs.  In  1893  beautifully  preserved  gpecimeuB  of  TriarthruB  were 
found  in  the  Utica  slate,  near  Borne,  N.  Y.,  and  described  by  Matthew, 
in  which  not  only  legs  were  more  perfectly  displayed,  but  what  was  not 
before  suspected,  a  pair  of  slender  many-jointed  antenna.  Each  loco- 
motive  appendage  was  double,  one  branch  for  crawling  and  one  for 
swimming  and  probably  breathing.  The  antennce  were  attached  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  head.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  restorations, 
Fig.  382,  A  and  £,  in  which  A  shows  the  dorsal  and  B  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  animal.  Fig.  383,  a  and  b,  show  the  limbs  enlarged,  and  Fig.  384, 
A  and  B,  are  diagrammatic  sectiouB — A  through  the  thorax,  B  through 
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Pygidium,  showing  the  structure  and  position  of  the  limbs.  We  a^e 
indebted  to  Prof,  Beocher  for  remarkable  restorations  of  Triarthrua, 
shown  in  Fig.  382. 


Fioi.  «»«1.-Sii.i _       __    _ 

redaced  (ifter  tUU).     gfC  a.  Same,  tld^ilew.    381,  baimaulteB  limolunu. 

It  ie  easy  to  see  why  the  under  side  is  never  exposed ;  for  the  mud, 
in  which  they  were  entombed,  would  become  entangled  among  these 
leaf-tike  swimmers  and  numerous  slender  legs,  and  in  breaking  the 
rock  this  would  determine  the  line  of  fracture  over  the  smooth  back, 
and  leave  the  creature  firmly  attached  by  its  ventral  surface  to  the 
lower  piece.  Not  uncommonly  Trilobites  are  found  folded  up  od 
their  ventral  surface,  so  as  to  bring  head  and  tail  together  and  form  a 
kind  of  ball.  In  such  cases  the  Trilobite  may  be  got  out  of  the  rocky 
matrix  complete;  Mit  none  the  less  are  the  legs  completely  hidden 
(Fig.  376,  a). 

The  great  number  of  genera  into  which  this  large  order  is  divided 
is  founded  principally  on  the  form  and  sculpturing  of  the  Cephalon, 
the  size  and  form  of  the  Pygidium,  the  number  of  the  movable  seg- 
ments, etc.    The  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  these  forma. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  a  complex  mechanism,  the 
compound  eye  lilte  that  of  crustaceans  and  insects  of  the  present  day, 
was  already  developed  even  in  the  early  Cambrian  times. 

Trilobites  commenced,  as  already  stated,  in  the  earliest  Cambrian, 
continued  through  the  whole  Palaeozoic,  and  then  became  estinct  for- 
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ever.  Thq;  are  therefore  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Palsmzoia 
Thej  reached  their  masimnm  of  development,  in  size,  aumber,  and 
variety,  in  tbe  Silariao.  Barrande  gives  the  number  of  species  de- 
scribed in  tbe  Silurian  alone  as  1^79.    They  reached  in  some  cases  a 


ilond  b;  BcMber,  nhowlng  linba  and  (ntcnuia: 

ull  b,  ventral  HirfiM. 

size  approaching  that  of  the  largest  crustaceans  now  living.  The 
Asaphus  {Isoleliis)  gigas,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  (Fig.  380),  was 
sometimes  twenty  inches  in  length  and  thirteen  wide.  Parodosides 
(Figs.  292  and  393,  p.  313),  of  the  earliest  Cambrian,  attained  a 
length  of  twenty-two  inches.  On  account  of  their  great  abundance 
and  fine  preservation,  their  embryonic  development  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Barrande  (who  described  and  figured  twenty  steps 
in  the  growth  of  some  species)  and  Beecher  (Fig.  385).  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  we  know  nearly  as  much  of  the  development  of  some 
Trilobites  as  of  any  living  crustacean. 
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AfflnltieB  of  TriloMtea.— The  affinities  of  this  very  distinct  order 
are  imperfectly  understood.  Crustaceans  are  divided  into  two  sub- 
classes,  a  higher,  Eucrtisiacea,  and  a  lower,  the  Trilobita.  Now, 
Trilobites,  though  constituting  the 
lower  division,  are  related  to  some 
of  the  higher  forniB  of  living  crua- 
ta.ceanB.  They  show  certain  struc- 
tural resemblances  with  the  Isopoda 
(sow  bugs)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Phyllopods,  and  specially 
with  Limulvs  (horseshoe-crab),  on 
the  other.  To  the  last  of  these  they 
present  a  striking  similitude  in  ex- 
terior form  and  constniction.  They 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  low- 
est type  of  crustaceans,  but  rather 
as  expressing  the  ancestral  form  of  the  higher  crustaceans  of  to-day. 
The  larvae  of  Limuloids  greatly  resemble  some  forms  of  Trilobites, 


dopodlle  (ktler  Beeciier 


igh  pjgldlnm:  ebowlng 


and  especially  the  larvse  of  Trilobites.    From  early  generalized  forms 
somewhat  like  the  larvse  represented  by  Fig.  385  there  have  been  prob- 
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ably  differentiated,  in  one  direction  the  more  perfect  Trilobites,  and 
in  the  other  the  higher  forms  of  crustaceans. 
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EuTptoridB. — In  the  Upper  Silurian  was  introdnced  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  along  with  Trilobites,  during  the  rest  of  the  Palteozoic, 
another  group  of  jointed  animals  or  Arthropods  probably  in  advance 
of  Trilobites  in  organization,  viz.,  Eu- 
""  '   order  includes  the  gen- 
broad  wing)  and  Pter- 
ear),  and  some  others, 
jr  are  the  largest  crus- 
The  huge  Japan  crab 


Pis.  881.  Fia.  887.  Fis.  888. 

Fiai.  880-388.— Urru  SiLDBiuf  BintTrTUUDe:  880.  PI«rjicoliiJ  Mlllencea  (tiler  Schmidl).  Tleocd 
from  Ibe  andar  iLde,  reduced  Id  bLec,  ud  reelor«d:  ee,  the  ftvlvre  |ani«Dnff>,  (enulnMtLii^  in 
Dipping  cUwi  -.oo,  e:rea  ;  m  m,  toot  pain  oF  ]oiDl«d  limba.  vritb  polalcd  eilremUlea  ;  n  n, 
■wuniiilnf-padalea.  the  bAHB  of  wbLch  mn  eplnj  ud  act  mm  j&ws — Upper  Siluriu,  Lmurkahlrv 
(4ller  Benrr  Woodwsnii.  SST.  Ear]rplenu  rtmlpea,  greiUjr  reduced  (ventral  riewj.  838.  Bu- 
rjptenu  Fudurl  (doraal  Tlew). 

(Inachus  Koempferi) ,  with  carapace  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
legs  four  feet  long,  and  the  Moluccas  king-crab  {Limulus  molucca- 
niia),  three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  across  the  carapace,  are  the 
largest  crustaceans  now  living.  But  the  Eurypterids  were  some  of 
them  far  greater.  The  Pterygoius  anglicua  (Fig,  386)  was  six  feet 
long  and  one  foot  wide,  and  the  Plert/gottis  gigas  seven  feet  long 
and  proportionately  wide.  The  above  figures  (386-388)  represent 
some  species  of  these  two  genera  from  the  American  and  English 
rocks. 

AntiolpationBoftlieNeztAgO. — There  are  some  plants  and  animals 
still  higher  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  they  are  so  rare  that  it  is 
best  to  treat  them  as  anticipations  of  the  next  age.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  may  be  briefly  noted:  1.  A  few  very  small  land-plants 
(Ferns  and  Club-Mosses)  have  been  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  2.  A  few  small  air- 
breathers  (insects.  Cockroaches,  Scorpions)  have  been  found  in  the 
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Upper  Silurian — also  of  both  countrieH,  and  recently  one  (Protoci- 
mex)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  We  give  a  figure  of 
one  of  these  very  important  dlBcoTeries  (Fig.  389).  That  they  were 
really  air-breathers  ia  shown  by 
the  spiracles  or  breathing-pores, 
a.  3.  A  few,  small,  curiously- 
formed  fishes,  of  very  low  organ- 
ization, somewhat  similar  to 
some  of  the  fishes  (Pteraspis) 
in  the  Lower  Devonian,  have  re- 
cently been  found  in  the  Salina 
beds  (Upper  Silurian).  We  give 
in  Fig.  390  a  restoration  by 
Clajpole  of  one  of  these  Upper 
Silurian  fishes.*  Such  anticipa- 
tions are  in  accordance  with  the 
law  already  mentioned  (p.  291), 
that  the  characteristics  of  an  age 
often  commence  in  the  preceding 
age.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
treat  of  these  classea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  age  in  which  they 
culminate,  or  at  least  become  a 
striking  feature. 

The  Silurian  was,  therefore, 
essentially    an    age    of    Inverte-   Fiq.  ws.— p*i«op(nniu>— ■  pohII  Scorpion  rrom 

L      ,  T  u  ■  J  Upper  SllnrUui  ot  ScoU»ncH»tter  PoMh). 

brates.      In    number,    size,    and 

variety  these  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  any  subsequent  period. 
The  most  characteristic  orders  were :  Among  plants,  Fucoids ;  among 
animals,  Cyathophylloid  and  Tabulate  Corals,  Oraptolites,  Cystideaos, 


Fie.  SSO.— Pilieaapia  Amerlctuu,  x  |  (after  Clarpole). 

Crinids,  Square-shouldered  Brachiopods,  Beakless  Gaeteropods,  Or- 
thoceratites,  and  Trilobites,  -Orthoeeratites  and  Trilobites  were  the 
highest  animals  of  the  age,  and  the  former  were  the  rulers  and  scav- 

•  SlUl  lower  BndingB  are  reported,  c.  g.,  thiit  of  Walcolt  from  rocks  of  supposed  Tren- 
ton >f^  (Lower  Silorian).  But  there  ia  Bome  doubt  whether  the  rocks  are  really  Sluriftn ; 
for  the  fishes  arc  not  even  of  Lowest  DeroniaD,  but  of  full  DevoDian  Ijpe. 
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engers  of  these  early  seas.  We  give  below  a  table  showing,  ac- 
cording to  Barrande,  the  number  of  Silurian  species  described  up 
to  1872 : 


Sponges  and  other  Protozoans ...  1 68 

Corals 718 

Echinoderms 588 

Worms 186 

Trilobites 1,679 

Other  Crustaceans 848 

Bryozoans 478 


Brachiopods 1,567 

Lameliibranchs 1,086 

Heteropods) ^^ 

Pteropods    ) 

Gasteropoda 1,806 

Cephalopoda 1,622 

Fishes 40 


Which,  with  four  of  uncertain  relations,  make  10,074  species.    The 
number  has  been  greatly  increased  since  that  time.  nj 

Section  2. — Devonian  System  and  Age  of  Fishes. 

The  name  Devonian  was  given  to  these  rocks  by  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick,  because  in  Devonshire  the  system  occurs  well  developed, 
and  abounds  in  fossils.  In  England  the  system  is  usually  unconform- 
able with  the  underlying  Silurian,  and  sometimes  with  the  overlying 
Carboniferous,  as  in  Fig.  391.  But  in  the  eastern  United  States  the 
Palaeozoics  are  essentially  conformable  throughout  (Fig.  267). 
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Fio.  891.— «,  Silurian;  d,  Devonian;  c,  CarbonlferouB  (after  PhilHpe). 

Area  in  United  States. — The  area  over  which  the  Devonian  ap- 
pears as  a  country  rock  in  the  eastern  United  States  is  shown  in  map, 
page  302.  It  borders  generally  the  Silurian  on  the  south  and  south- 
west, extending  with  it  far  southward  in  the  middle  region,  viz.,  in 
Indiana,  western  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  It  borders  also  the  Silurian 
strip  in  the  Appalachian  region.  In  the  Basin*  Range  region,  espe- 
cially about  White  Pine,  Xevada,  Devonian  exists,  but  the  limits  of 
these  areas  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  be  described.  Recently  it 
has  been  found  also  in  Siskiyou  County  and  the  Klamath  Mountains, 
California. 

Physical  Geography. — In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
the  land  of  the  Devonian  age  was  approximately  that  of  the  Silurian 
age  already  described,  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Silurian  area, 
which  Silurian  was  of  course  so  much  marginal  sea-bottom  exposed 
by  upheaval  during  and  at  the  end  of  Silurian  times.  There  was  also 
a  large  island  in  the  Devonian  seas  in  the  region  about  Cincinnati, 
viz.,  the  Silurian  area,  situated  there  (see  map,  p.  302).  In  the  Pla- 
teau region  there  was  a  large  extent  of  land  in  later  Silurian  and 
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DevoDian  timee,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of  strata  of  these  times  in 
the  Grand  Canon  section.  At  the  end  of  Devonian  times  the  Devo- 
nian area  was  added  to  the  existing  land,  and  the  continental  mass 
was  further  increased. 

Sobdlvisioii  into  PeriodB. — In  the  United  States  the  following  five 
periods  are  usually  recognized : 

B.  Chemung  period. 

4.  Bamillon  period. 

8.  Oaoadagft  (Comifeniiu)  period. 

5.  Oriakuij  period. 

I.  Helderbefj;  period. 

We  shall,  however,  neglect  these  subdivisions  in  our  general  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  the  age. 

Life-System  of  Devonian  Age — Plants. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  Silurian  age,  except  doubt- 
ful vascular  cryptogams,  the  only  plants  found  were  Fucoids.  These 
continued,  though  under  different  species,  in  Devonian  times.  But, 
in  addition  to  these,  were  now  introduced  land-plants  in  consider- 
able numbers  and  variety,  and  decided  complexity  of  organization. 


Fio.  8W.— Mlcnwcopic  Seiticm  of  the  Sllleifled  Pio.  MS.— Micixwcopic  Section  of  the  Wood  ot 

Wood  of  I  Conifer  iSfovola).  cot  In  Ihe  UieCommon  Larrh(j4MMlinix),cat  In  the 

long  direction  of  the  Bhe™.    Poet-tertlarjt  long  direction  of  Ihe  flben.    In  both  the 

Colorado  <Bfter  Kicholeon).  freah  and  Ihe  toeatlwoad  (Pig.  «K)*ie  ee«n 

(after  Nicholson). 

They  included  all  the  orders  of  vascular  cryptogams,  viz..  Ferns, 
Lycopods,  and  Eqmsetce;  and  also  forerunners  of  the  gymnosper- 
mous  Phsenogams;  and  which  by  their  size  and  numbers  probably 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth  a  true  forest 
vegetation. 

The  Ferns  were  represented  by  several  genera,  such  as  Archseop- 
teris  and  Ehachiopteris,  to  which  should  perhaps  be  added  Psilophy- 
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toD,  which  had  already  been  introduced  in  the  uppermost  Silurian: 
the  Lycopods  (club-mosses)  hy  great  Lepidodendrids  and  Sigillarids; 
and  the  Eiquisetales  by  Calamarian  types.     The  Gymnosperms  were 
represented  by  the  genus  Dadoxylon,  distantly  allied  to  the  yew 
(Taxus).    They  are  known  to  be  allied  to  the  conifere  by  the  char- 
acters of  their  wonderfully  preserved  gymnospernious  tissue — i.  e., 
the  circular  disk-like  markings  on  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  on 
-      longitudinal  section  (Figs.  393,  393),  and  the 
I      entire  abbence  on   cross-section   of  the  visible 
1     pores  so  characteristic  of  dicotyledonous  Exo- 
i     gens  (Fig.  394).     Some  of  these  conifers  have 
j'     been  found  by  Dawson  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
Fis.  w.—iMns-waod.  croM-  ctcr.    Ovcr  fifty  spccics  of  laud-plauts  were  re- 
ported by  Dawson  in  the  Devonian  of  Canada. 
Figs.  395—105  represent  land-plants  described  by  Dawson  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  Devonian. 

General  RemarkB  on  Devonian  Land-Plants.— We  will  not  at  pres- 
ent discuss  the  atlinitics  of  these  plants,  and  their  relations  to  evolu- 
tion, because  they  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  coal,  where  they 
exist  in  far  greater  variety  and  abundance,  and  the  subject  will  be 
discussed  under  that  head.  There  are,  however,  some  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  first  appearance  of  highly-organized  plaqts  which  ought 
■  not  to  be  omitted, 

1.  The  ringed  structure  described  in  some  Devonian  conifers 
shows  that,  at  that  time,  there  was  a  growing  season  and  a  season  of 
rest,  and  therefore  possibly  a  warm  and  a  cold  season. 

2.  What  were  the  precursors  of  this  highly-organized  forest  vege- 
tation ?  That  there  were  precursors,  from  which  these  were  derived, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  we  have  already  found  them  in  the  Upper 
Silurian ;  but  that  the  steps  of  evolution  were  just  at  this  point  some- 
what rapid,  seems  also  certain.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this 
comparatively  sudden  appearance  of  so  highly -organized  a  vegetation 
by  evolution,  unless  we  admit  that  there  have  been  periods  of  rapid 
evolution,  as  explained  on  page  314.  When  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  a  great  advance,  the  advance  takes  place  at  once,  i.  e., 
with  great  comparative  rapidity. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  coal  vegetation  is  to  some  extent  an- 
ticipated in  the  Devonian.  So,  also,  to  some  extent,  were  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this  vegetation  and  the  forma- 
tion of  coal.  In  the  Devonian,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  dark  bands 
between  the  strata,  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter.  We  find, 
also,  thin  seams  of  coal, with  under-clays  filled  with  ramifying  rootlets, 
such  as  we  shall  find  in  the  coal;  in  other  words,  we  find  ancient  dirt- 
beds,  fossil  forest-groands,  and  fossil  peat-bogs.    All  the  phenomena  of 
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the  coal-measures,  therefore,  are  here  found,  though  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, and  the  coal  not  workable.  The  Carboniferous  day  is  already 
dawning. 


Fia.*». 
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In  accordance  with  our  prescribed  plan,  all  we  can  do  in  describ- 
ing Devonian  animate  is  to  touch  prominent  points — to  notice  what  is 
going  out,  tchat  is  coming  in,  some  few  characteristic  forms,  and  to 
dwell  only  on  what  bears  on  evolution. 

Ccelententes. — Among  corals,  the  chain-corals  (HaJysitids)  have 
,  disappeared;  the  other  orders  continue  under  different  species  (Figs. 
406-409).  Among  Hydrozoa,  the  OraptoUtes  of  Silurian  type  are 
gone. 

EeUnodermB. — Among  Crinoids,  the  Cyatids  are  almost  gone,  but 
in  their  place  the  Blastoids,  those  curious  crinoids,  with  petaloid 
markings  already  spoken  of  as  rare  in  the  Silurian,  become  more 
abundant.  The  Crinids,  or  plumose-armed  crinoids,  continue  undi- 
minished. The  Blastoidfi,  however,  are  still  more  characteristic  of  the 
Carhonifcrons.    We  therefore  defer  their  illustration  to  that  period. 

BrudliOpodB. — Brachiopods  are  still  very  abundant,  and  still  many 
of  them  of  the  -  characteristic  Palsosoic,  square-shouldered  typei 
Among  spirifers,  the  long-winged  qiecies  (Fig.  412)  are  very  abundant 


and  characteristic.     We  give  a  few  figures  of  Devonian  bivalves,  both 
brachiopods  and  Umellibrancba,  and  a  few  univalves. 
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OeptaalopodB. — The  characteriBtic  Palaeozoic  Cephalopode,  or  Or- 
thoceratitea,  continue,  but  in  greatly-diciiDiEhed  numbers  and  size; 
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but  the  Qoniatites,  coiled-chambered  shells,  which  eeem  to  be  the 
beginning  of  tke  Ammonite  order,  are  introduced  first  here.  This 
order,  as  already  explained,  is  distin- 
guiehed  by  the  complexity  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  septa  and  the  shell  (su- 
ture), and  by  the  ventral  position  of 
the  siphuncle.  In  the  Qoniatites  the 
sutures  are  not  yet  very  complex.  The 
group  is  abundantly  developed  and  the 
Tariations  of  its  genera  and  species 
constitute  the  basis  of  classification  of 
many  Devonian  beds.  Allied  to  the 
goniatites  is  CJymenia,  which  appears 
late  in  Devonian  time. 
Fio.  42!.-ooni»m^9^jaiiieii<»i»  CmstaMa.— The  very  characteristic 

Palaeozoic  order  Trilohites  is  still 
abundantly  represented,  although  it  has  already  passed  its  prime,  and 
is  diminishing  in  number;  however,  its  species  here  attain  their 
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greatest  size  and  most  extravagant  form.  The  Euryplerida  introduced 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  become  fewer  in  number  in  the  Devonian,  but 
StylonuruB  and  Pterygotus  attain  great  size. 

I&seets. — We  have  already  seen  (p.  339) 
that  a  very  few  insects  (cockroaches  and  scor- 
pions) have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 
We  treated  theee  ae  anticipatione.  In  the  De- 
vonian, for  the  first  time,  they  become  somewhat 
abundant ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are  found 
in  connection  with  the  abundant  land  vegetation 
of  that  time  (Figs.  435  and  436). 
^_  j„  The  Devonian,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Palseozoic 

hexapod  insects,  according  to  Scudder,  belong 
to  one  order,  Palse- 
odictyoptera  (old 
netted-winged),  a 
generalized  type 
connecting  the 
Fiaa.  «ES  and  «m.-d>to-   Neuropters  and  the 
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been  found  in  some. 
If  so,  it  implies  also  an  organ  of  hearing  in  these  early  insects.    The 
supposed  chirping  organ  is  shown  in  Fig.  426. 

FiilieB. — The  Devonian  is  characterized  by  the  signal  development 
of  vertebrates,  as  represented  by  the  class  of  fishes  and  fish-like  forms. 
The  earliest  indications  of  vertebrate  remains,  those  of  Lower  Silu- 
rian age,  are  scanty  in  number  and  exceedingly  primitive  in  organ- 
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ization  (Fig.  390),  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Devonian  all  four 
principal  subclasses  into  which  fishes  are  divided  are  represented  by 
well-eharacterized  examples.  Under  these  four  main  divisions  are 
comprised  the  Elasmohranchs,  including  sharks  and  rays,  the  Holo- 
cephali  or  Chimoeroids,  the  Dipnoans  or  Lung-fishea,  and  the  Tele- 
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ostomes  or  ganoids  and  typical  bony  &hes.  The  primitive  yerte- 
brates  known  as  Ostracophores  and  Arthrodires,  sometimes  classed 
as  one  group  under  the  name  of  "  Placodorma,"  differ  so  radically 
from  fishes  proper  as  to  prevent 
their  being  included  in  the 
same  class. 

The  Elasmobrancha  are 
looked  upon  as  the  ancestral 
stem  from  which  all  other 
K^titnet  groupg  of  fishes  have  been  de- 
rived. From  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  Cladoselacke  (Fig.  439)  and  other  primitive  forms,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  fairly  demonstrated  that  the  fine  of  fishes 
have  developed  from  a  continuous  median  fold  and  a  pair  of  con- 
tinuous lateral  folds  of  the  skin,  with  subsequent  modifications.  It 
is  unfortunate  that,  inasmuch  as  the  skeleton  of  Elasmobrancha  and 
Chimssroids  are  entirely  cartilaginous,  their  complete  forms  are  rare- 
ly met  with  in  the  fossil  state,  their  presence,  for  the  most  part,  being 
indicated  merely  by  teeth  and  dermal  defenses.  These  are  often 
of  large  size  and  preserved  in  considerable  abundance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possession  of  hard  parts  among  Ostracophores,  Arthro- 
dires,  Dipnoans,  and  Telcostomes  renders  them  much  better  adapted 
for  preservation,  and  in  consequence  their  atnicture  is  tolerably  well 
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known.  The  mimetic  resemblances  between  Ostracophores  and  a 
number  of  contemporary  invertebrates  adapted  for  a  precisely  similar 
environment  is  a  striking  feature  of  both  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
faunas. 

Ghaiaoterlstlo  Examples  of  Deronian  Fielies. — The   CephaWpis 
(Fig.  431)  and  Ptcraspis  (Fig.  41!^)  are  among  the  earliest  and  most 
i  forms.    The  former  was  a  small  fish,  seven  or  eight  inches 
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long,  with  a  broad  bead,  shaped  somewhat  like  the  head-shield  of  a 
Trilobite,  and  covered  with  bony,  enameled  plates ;  and  body  covered 
with  rhomboidal  ganoid  scales.  In  the  Coceosteus  and  rterichthys 
(Figs.  433  and  434)  the  l*rge,  close-fitting,  immovable  plates  covered 
not  only  the  head  but  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body.  The  huge 
Dinichthys  (Fig.  427)  and  Titanichthys  were  similarly  plated  on  head 
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and  body.  Others,  however,  such  as  the  Osteolepis  (Fig.  436),  the 
Holoptychius  (Fig.  435),  Aeanthodes  (Fig.  438),  etc.,  had  more  fish- 
like  forms,  and  were  covered  with  movable  ganoid  scales,  either  rhom- 
boidal or  imbricated. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  and  certainly  the  largest  of  all 
Devonian  fishes  belong  to  the  family  of  Coccosteans.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  the  jaws  of  Dinichthys  is  shown  in  Fig.  427,  taken  from 
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Newberry.  Almost  eqnall;  remarkable  is  another  Ohio  iiBh  described 
by  Dr.  Newberry,  the  singular  teeth  and  scales  of  which  are  shown 
in  Figs.  429  and  430,    This  form,  OnychoduB,  was  a  very  large  and 
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predaceous  fish,  and  belongs  to  a  group  which  ia  very  characteristic  of 
the  Devonian— viz.,  Croesopterygiana  (frjnged-limb),  bo  called  be- 
cause the  limbs  seem  to  come  out  from  the  body  into  the  fin  like  a 
true  limb.  All  the  strangest  and  largest  forms — such  as  the  Cephalas- 
pis,  the  Coccosteus,  the  Pterichthys,  the  Dinichthya,  and  the  Titan- 
ichthys,  are  "  Placoderms."    They  were  heavy,  sluggish,  uncouth  ani- 
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mals,  relying  for  safety  upon  protective  armor  rather  than  upon 
swiftness. 

Nearest  Allies  among  Eilsting:  Pishes. — The  Placoderms  are  with- 
out any  allies  among  living  fishes.    They  were  offshoots  from  an  early 
primitive  stem,  and  became  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Devonian  with- 
out leaving  descendants.    The  Dipnoans  and  Crossopterygians,  how- 
84 
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ever,  still  have  living  congeners,  which  throw  light  upon  their  struct- 
ure {Fige.  441-445).     Among  the  nearest  alhee  are  the  Ceratodua 
of  Australian  rivers,  the  Lepidosiren  and  Protoptervs  of  South  Amer- 
ican and  African  rivers,  and  the  Polyptems  of  the  Nile.    It  will  be 
noted  that  some  of  these  have  almost  veritable  legs  instead  of  paired 
fins.    It  is  well  to  note  abo  that  the  Lepidosiren  is  the  most  reptilian 
or  rather  amphibian  of  all  fishes,  and  next  in  this  respect  comes 
Ceratodns.     These  two  have  a 
three-chambered  heart  and  a 
tolerably  good  lung  and  nos- 
trils, and  breathe  air  as  well  as 
water,  like  many  amphibians. 
They  also  have  cartilaginous 
skeletons,  like  Devonian  fishes. 
Less  near  allies  are  found  in 
the     gar-pike      (Lepidosteus) 
and  the  mud-fish    (Amia)    of 
our  Atlantic  and  Gulf  rivers. 
These    also    supplement    their 
gill-breathing  with  a  little  air 
gulped  down  into  their  vascu- 
lar air-bladder  from   time  to    na.  m7.— Lover  dcotitioD  of  cntncion  phuiippi. 
time. 

The  nearest  congener  of  Devonian  Elasmobranchs  is  found  in  the 
Cestracion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark  of  Australia  (Fig.  446).  This  is 
characterized  not  only  by  the  strong  bony  spine  supporting  the  me- 
dian fins,  but  also  by  the  cobblestone-pavement  teeth  (Fig.  447)  com- 
mon among  Paleozoic  sharks.  The  family  ia  called  Cestracionts,  and 
eng'oys  with  the  Ceratodonts  a  continuous  geological  history  from  the 
Devonian  onward.  The  Cladodonts  (Fig.  439)  had  piercing  teeth 
closely  approaching  those  of  modern  sharks. 

Gwieral  tJharaoterlstios  of  Devonian  Fishes.— Leaving  out  some  low 
aberrant  forms,  which  are  so  soft  and  perishable  that  they  are  unlike- 
ly to  be  preserved,  and  therefore  are  of  little  geological  prominence, 
fishes  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  Bubclasses,  as  already 
observed  on  page  347.  1.  Now,  of  these  four  subclasses,  the  Tele- 
ostomes,  comprising  both  Ganoids  and  osseous  fishes,  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  at  present ;  so  much  so,  that  the  word  fish  calls  up  at 
once  this  kind.  Under  this  group  are  placed  all  ordinary  or  typical 
fishes,  such  as  the  perch,  the  salmon,  the  cod,  etc.  In  Devonian 
times,  on  the  contrary,  Telcostomes  were  decidedly  inferior  in  point 
of  numbers  and  variety,  being  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  order 
of  Crossopterygians. 

2.  Some  of  the  Ganoids  of  the  present  day  have  bony  skeletons 
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(LepidoBteus),  but  moBt  of  them  cartilaginous  skeletous.  Most 
DevoQiau  Teleostomes  bad  cartilaginous  skeletons.  Elasmobranche, 
both  now  and  in  all  times,  had  cartilaginous  Bkeletons.  Therefore, 
the  majority  of  Devonian  fishes  had  cartilaginous  skeletons.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  among  Teleost  fishes  this  is  an  embryonic  char- 
acter. 

3.  The  position  of  the  mouth  of  Teleosts  is  usually  at  the  end  of 
the  snout,  or  even  directed  a  little  upward.  Most  existing  ganoids 
have  the  mouth  like  Teleosts,  at  the  end  of  the  snout;  but  some 
(sturgeon)  have  it  beneath  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  same  was 
true  in  Devonian  times.  The  earliest  Teleostomcs  had  the  mouth  st 
end  of  the  snout;  but  the  Flacoderms  usually  on  the  ventral  surface. 
Elasmobranchs  in  all  times  have  the  mouth  beneath.  Therefore,  all 
the  Devonian  fishes,  except  the  Crossopterygian  Qanoids  and  some 
Flacoderms,  have  the  mouth  in  the  ventral  position.  This  also  may 
be  regarded  as  an  embryonic  character. 

4,  The  tail-fins  of  fishes  are  mainly  of  two  types,  the  homocercal, 
or  even-lobed  {Fig.  448),  and  the  heterocercal  or  uneven-lobed  (Fig. 
449).  The  one  is  characteristic  of  Teleosts,  the  other  of  sharks  and 
some  other  fishes.  These  differ  not  only  in  shape,  but  still  more  in 
structure.    In  the  former,  the  back-bone  stops  abruptly  in  a  few  large 


joints,  which  send  off  the  rays  to  the  fin  (Fig.  448,  B),  in  the  latter 
the  backbone  runs  through  the  Jin  and  gives  oH  rays  in  pairs  above 
and  below  (Fig.  449,  B).    The  former  is  a  von-vertebraled,  the  latter  a 
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vertebratedy  tail-fin.  There  is  still  a  third  style  in  which  the  tail-fin  is 
vertebrated  but  yet  symmetric  as  in  Fig.  450,  A  and  B.  This  style  has 
been  called  diphycercal  by  Huxley.  It  is  the  most  primitive  type.  It 
is  well  to  note  that  in  the  embryonic  development  of  Teleosts,  the  tail 
passes  through  these  stages  successively.  Now,  in  living  Ganoids, 
the  tail-fin  is  vertebrated, 
though  in  some  cases  only 
slightly  so  ;  in  Devonian 
Oanoids  the  tail-fins  are  al- 
ways distinctly  vertebrated. 
All  Elasmobranchs,  both 
living  and  extinct,  have 
vertebrated  tail-fins.  There- 
fore, all  Devonian  fishes^ 
without  exception^  had  ver- 
tebrated tail  -fins  —  some- 
times heterocercal  (Figs.  432,  435,  438),  and  sometimes  diphycercal 
(Figs.  433,  436,  and  437). 

5.  In  all  Teleosts,  and  in  nearly  all  living  fishes,  the  paired  fins 
(corresponding  to  limbs)  are  simply  fins.  The  bones  of  the  limbs  are 
buried  in  the  body.  But  there  is  one  very  characteristic  Devonian 
family  (Crossopterygians)  in  which  the  limb  is  a  lobe  of  the  body  run- 


Fig.  460.— Vertebrated  bat  Symmetrical  Fin:  A,  fonn; 

B,  Btmctare. 


Fxe.  461.— Head  and  fore  limb  of  a  Ceratodas. 


Fio.  462.— Hind-limb  of  same  (after  Ganther). 


ning  through  the  fin  and  supported  by  a  jointed  skeleton.     It  is  more 

like  a  paddle  or  flipper  than  a  true  fin.     The  relation  between  the  two 

styles  of  paired  fins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  two  styles  of  tail-fins.     If, 

^  ^_^--_-.^_^  in  the  other  case,  we  had  a  vertebrated 

^  ||Mli#^^        tail-fin,  in  this  we  have  legged  paired 

4/  \ljyM^  \  fi°8.  This  style  of  paired  fins  is  still 
( ^^jl^^^^^0^\  found  in  some  fishes,  as  the  Ceratodus, 
1  ^^^^ ^MHLj    ^ig-  ^42,  and  the  structure  resembling 

Fio.   468.  —  Stmcture  of  a  Ganoid  Tooth    a  leg  is  shown  in  FigS.  451  and  452. 
(after  Agassiz):  a,  External  form,  nat-  °     .---         i      ly.       ^  -rv 

oral  size;  b,  enlarged  section,  showing  6.    1  he    teeth    01    many    UCVOnian 

Ganoids  are  fluted  or  channeled  on  the 
outer  surface  near  the  base  (Fig.  453,  a).  On  section  it  is  found 
that  the  inner  surface  next  the  pulp  is  deeply  folded  (Fig.  453,  J). 
This  is  called  labyrinthine  structure.  It  is  still  more  marked  in  early 
Amphibians,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  amphibian  character. 
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7.  Devonian  Elasmobranchs  were  nearly  all  Gestracionts,  i.  e.,  they 
all  had  cobblestone-payement  teeth,  instead  of  the  lancet-shaped  teeth 
characteristic  of  modem  sharks. 

Devonian  Fishes  were  Generalised  Types.— Teleosts  are  typical 
fishes ;  Ganoids  and  Elasmobranchs,  especially  Devonian  Ganoids  and 
Elasmobranchs,  were  both  connecting  and  embryonic  types — i.  e.,  along 
with  their  distinctive  fish-characters  they  combined  others  which  con- 
nect them  with  higher  vertebrates,  especially  amphibians,  and  still 
others  which  are  fonnd  in  the  embryos  of  Teleosts.  The  most  im- 
portant connecting  characters  of  Ganoids,  especially  Devonian  Ganoids, 
are :  1.  An  external  protective  armor  of  thick,  bony  plates  or  scales, 
such  as  were  possessed  by  early  amphibians,  and  by  many  reptiles  of 
the  present  time.  2.  Large  conical  teeth  channeled  at  the  base,  and  of 
labyrinthine  structure  on  section.  This  structure  was  very  marked  in 
early  amphibians.  3.  A  cellular  air-bladder,  freely  supplied  with  blood, 
opening  into  the  throat,  and  capable  of  being  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
lung.  We  do  not  know  that  this  was  true  of  Devonian  Ganoids,  but 
it  probably  was,  since  it  is  true  of  all  their  nearest  living  allies,  viz., 
Lepidosteus,  Polypterus,  Amia,  and  especially  Ceratodus  and  Lepi- 
dosiren.  4.  In  many  cases  paired  fins  which  had  something  like 
jointed  legs  running  through  them.  5.  The  tail-fin  vertebrated  as  in 
reptiles. 

Combined  with  these  connecting  characters  are  others  which  are 
distinctly  embryonic — ^i.  e.,  are  found  now  in  the  embryos  of  Teleosts. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are :  1.  Cartilaginous  condition  of  the 
skeleton,  and  even  the  retention  of  the  fibrous  notochordy  which  pre- 
cedes in  the  embryo  the  segmentation  of  the  vertebral  column.  2.  In 
the  Placoderms,  the  ventral  position  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  embryo  of 
Teleosts.  3.  The  vertebrated  tail-fin  may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting 
character,  since  it  is  possessed  by  nearly  all  amphibians  and  reptiles. 
But  it  may  be  regarded  also  as  an  ernbryonic  character,  since  the  tail 
of  a  Teleost  passes  successively  through  the  stages  represented  by  Figs. 
448-450,  being  first  diphycercal,  then  heterocercal,  and  finally  homocer- 
cal.     It  is  doubtless  both  connecting  and  embryonic. 

In  Elasmobranchs,  both  living  and  extinct,  there  is  a  similar  com- 
bination of  connecting  and  embryonic  characters,  but  in  this  case  the 
embryonic  seem  to  predominate.  We  have  here,  as  before:  1.  The 
cartilaginous  skeleton.  2.  The  ventral  position  of  the  mouth.  But 
in  addition  to  these,  also,  3.  The  absence  of  an  opercle  or  gill-cover, 
growing  backward  and  covering  the  gill-slits.  4.  Perhaps  the  leathery 
or  imperfectly-rayed  condition  of  the  fins;  and,  5.  The  ligamentous 
instead  of  bony  attachment  of  the  teeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Elasmobranchs,  at  least  those  of  the  present 
day,  have  some  very  high  connecting  characters  in  their  reproduction. 
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In  all  Elasmobranchs  the  impregnation  is  internal  and  not  external,  as 
is  nsaal  in  Teleosts ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  spawning  a  great  num- 
ber of  small,  unimpregnated  ovules,  they  lay  either  few  large,  well- 
covered,  impregnated  eggs,  like  birds  and  reptiles  (skates  and  some 
sharks),  or  else  incubate  their  eggs  within  the  oviduct,  and  bring  forth 
their  young  alive  (ovo- viviparous)  like  some  reptiles.  In  some  cases 
there  is  even  an  attachment  between  the  yolk-sac  of  the  internally- 
hatched  young  and  the  oviduct  of  the  mother,  somewhat  similar  (but 
not  homologous)  to  that  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus  in  the  mammal. 
The  young  of  Placoids  also  have,  at  first,  a  kind  of  external  branchi®, 
like  those  of  amphibians. 

The  following  schedule  briefly  embodies  these  facts.  It  is  seen  that 
in  the  Ganoids  the  connecting^  in  the  Elasmobranchs  embryonic^  char- 
acters predominate  ;  but  that  in  the  Placoids  the  connecting  characters 
are  very  high.  The  Lepido-ganoids  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
times  were  far  more  connecting  or  reptilian  than  the  Ganoids  of  the 
present  day.  Hence  these  have  been  called  Sauroids  by  Agassiz  and 
Herpetichthyes  by  Huxley : 


OAHoive. 


Bony  armor. 
Teeth  labyrinthine. 
Connecting  ^  Swim-bladder  =  lungs. 
Paired  fins  =  legged. 
[  Tall-fin  =  yertebrated. 


SULSHOBBAVOBS. 


Reproduction. 
Tail-fin  =  yertebrated. 
Skeleton  =  cartilaginous. 
Mouth  =  yentraL 
Gill-slits  unooyered. 
Fins  imperfectly  rayed.        I 
Teeth  imperfectly  attached,  j 


l  Connecting. 


>  Embryonic. 


Bearing  of  these  Facts  on  the  Question  of  Evolution.— It  is  seen 
above  that  the  Devonian  fishes  combined  certain  high  characters  with 
certain  low  characters.  From  one  point  of  view  they  seem  lower,  from 
another  higher,  than  ordinary  fishes.  There  has  been  some  dispute, 
therefore,  whether  in  the  history  of  fishes  we  find  a  law  of  progress  or 
a  law  of  regress ;  in  other  words,  whether  or  not  it  sustains  a  law  of 
evolution.  The  dispute  is  a  result  of  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
evolution.  The  most  fundamental  law  of  evolution  is  the  law  of 
differentiation  and  specialization^  and  the  Devonian  fishes  are  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  that  law.  The  law  may  be  stated  thus :  The 
first  introduced  of  any  class,  order,  or  family,  are  not  typical  examples 
of  their  class,  order,  etc.,  but  connecting  types — i.  e.,  forms  which, 
along  with  their  distinctive  class,  order,  or  family,  characters,  com- 
bine others  which  connect  them  with  other  classes,  orders,  etc.  In  the 
process  of  evolution  such  connecting  or  generalized  forms  as  a  common 
stem  are  separated  into  several  specialized  branches.  Thus  the  Devo- 
nian fishes  were  not  typical  fishes  as  we  now  know  them,  but  Sauroids 
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— i.  e.,  along  with  their  distinctive  fish  characters  they  comhincd  others 
which  closely  allied  them  with  amphibians.  They  were  the  repre- 
sentatives and  progenitors  of  both  classes ;  from  this  common  stem 
diverged  two  branches,  viz.,  typical  fishes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
amphibians  on  the  other.  Such  connecting  links  with  other  classes 
or  orders  are  variously  called  connecting  types,  synthetic  types,  com- 
bining types,  comprehensive  types,  generalized  types.  We  shall  usually 
call  ih^m.  generalized  types j  and  their  differentiated  outcomes  specialized 
types.  We  shall  find  many  such  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganic kingdom. 

Suddenness  of  Appearanoe. — But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
apparent  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  class — Fishes — and  a 
new  department — Vertebrates— of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  a  certain 
horizon,  and  that  without  break  by  unconformity,  and  therefore  with- 
out notable  loss  of  record,  fishes  appear  in  great  numbers  and  variety. 
It  looks  at  first  as  if  they  came  without  progenitors.  This  apparent 
suddenness,  however,  is  greatly  diminished  by  recent  discoveries. 
Fishes,  few  in  number,  small  in  size,  and  low  in  organization,  have 
now  been  found  far  down  in  the  Upper  Silurian.  The  gap  is  still 
great,  but  will  be  made  less  and  less  by  continued  discovery.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  number,  size,  and  variety  of  fishes  at  the  opening  of  the 
Devonian  unless  we  admit  paroxysms  of  more  rapid  movement  in  evo- 
lution— ^unless  we  admit  that,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  a  certain  change,  it  takes  place  with  exceptional 
rapidity,  perhaps  in  a  few  generations. 

Amphibians  and  reptiles  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Devonian. 
Fishes,  therefore,  were  the  highest  and  most  powerful  animals  then 
living.  They  were  the  rulers  of  the  Devonian  seas.  The  previous 
rulers,  therefore — viz.,  Orthoceratites  and  Trilobites,  according  to  a 
necessary  law  in  the  struggle  for  life — diminish  in  number  and  size, 
and  seek  safety  in  a  subordinate  position. 

Sectioit  3. — Carboniferous    System. — Age  of  Acrogbns  and 

Amphibians. 

Retrospect. — Before  taking  up  in  detail  this  important  and  inter- 
esting age,  it  will  be  instructive  to  glance  back  over  the  ground  trav- 
ersed, and  draw  some  conclusions. 

If  we  compare,  in  physical  geography,  the  American  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent,  we  find  the  one  marked  by  simplicity  and  the  other 
by  complexity  of  structure.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  map-outline, 
but  also  of  the  profile-outline,  or  orographic  structure.  Now,  as  history 
furnishes  the  key  to  social  and  political  structure,  so  geology  furnishes 
the  key  to  physical  structure.    The  American  Continent — at  least  in  its 
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eastern  part — has  developed  comparatively  steadily  from  the  Lauren- 
tian  nucleus  southward  and  westward^  and  probably  northward.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  Silurian  area  was  added  to  the  Cambrian^ 
and  the  Devonian  to  the  Silurian.  We  will  show  the  continuance  of 
this  development  throughout  the  whole  geological  history. 

In  the  case  of  America,  the  continent  sketched  in  outline  in  the 
earliest  times  has  been  in  a  general  way  increasing  throughout  all 
subsequent  time;  with  some  very  considerable  oscillations,  it  is  true, 
determining  unconformity  of  strata,  rapid  changes  of  physical  geog- 
raphy and  climate,  and  therefore  of  species,  thus  marking  the  great 
divisions  of  time.  In  the  case  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  geological 
history  consists  of  a  series  of  oscillations  so  great  that  it  amounts  to 
a  successive  making  and  unmaking  of  the  continent.  Dana  has  called 
North  America  the  type  continent 

Hence,  nearly  all  geological  problems  are  expressed  in  simpler 
terms,  and  are  more  easily  solved,  here  than  there.  Hence,  also,  while 
in  Europe  the  ages  and  periods  are  separated  by  unconformity  of  the 
rock-system,  as  well  as  change  in  the  life-system,  in  America  they 
are  separated  mainly  by  change  in  the  life-system  only. 

Subdiyisions  of  the  Garboniferons  System  and  Age.— The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  subdivisions : 

Subdivisions  of  the  American  Carboniferous, 


Permian , 

Carboniferous , 


Bubcarboniferous  . . . 


In  Peimsylvanla. 


Upper  barren  measures. 
Upper  productiye  measures. 
Lower  barren  measures. 
Lower  productive  measures. 
PottsYille  conglomerate. 

Mauch  Chunk  (red  shales). 

Pocono  (gray  sandstone  and  conglomerate). 


In  the  Mississippi 
VaDey. 


Permian. 

Coal  measures. 

Millstone  grit. 
Chester. 
St.  Louis. 
Osage. 
Kinderhook. 


The  whole  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  in  Nova  Scotia 
is  16,000  feet;  in  South  Wales  it  is  14,000  feet;  in  Pennsylvania 
9,000  feet,  and  in  Lancashire  16,336  feet. 

The  sub-Carboniferous  consists  mainly  of  marine  formations;  the 
Coal  measures  largely  of  fresh-  or  brackish-water  formation — ^the 
former  mainly  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerates,  the  latter 
mainly  of  sands  and  clays;  the  fossils  of  the  former  are,  therefore, 
mainly  marine  animals,  of  the  latter  mainly  fresh-water  and  land 
animals  and  plants,  though  marine  animals  are  also  found.  In  both 
Europe  and  America  the  coal-basins  are  underlaid  by  the  former, 
which,  moreover,  outcrop  all  around,  forming  a  penumbral  margin 
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to  the  dark  areas  representing  coal-basins  on  geological  maps  (see 
map,  page  302).  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  sub-Carboniferous 
rocks  are  chiefly  limestones,  abounding  in  fossils.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  hard  Pocono  and  Pottsville  form  broad  plateaus.  The  latter  is 
the  "  Olean  Conglomerate  "  at  "  Rock  City/'  south  of  Clean,  N.  Y. 
The  two  hard  strata  form  also  the  double  mountain  rims  about  the 
anthracite  basins. 

Carboniferous  Proper — Rock-System  or  Coal-Measures. 

The  Name. — The  Carboniferous  period  is  but  one  of  the  three 
periods  of  this  age.  The  Carboniferous  age  is,  again,  but  one  of  the 
three  ages  of  the  Palaeozoic  era,  while  the  Palaeozoic  era  is  itself  but 
one  of  the  four  great  eras,  exclusive  of  the  present,  of  the  whole 
recorded  history  of  the  earth.  The  Carboniferous  period,  therefore, 
is  probably  not  more  than  a  very  small  part  of  that  recorded  history. 
Yet,  during  that  period  were  accumulated,  and  in  the  strata  of  that 
period  (Coal-measures)  are  still  inclosed,  the  larger  portion  of  all 
the  worked  coal,  and  probably  the  larger  part  of  all  the  workable  coal 
in  the  world.  It  is  essentially  the  coal-bearing  period.  When  we 
remember  that  every  geological  period  has  its  characteristic  fossils, 
by  means  of  which  the  formation  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the 
experienced  eye,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  importance  of  this  simple  fact  as 
a  guide  to  the  prospector.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  money,  time, 
and  energy  uselessly  expended  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  explora- 
tions for  coal,  where  any  geologist  might  be  sure  there  was  no  coal, 
would  suflSce  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  the  State!  The  same 
may  be  true  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

Thiokness  of  Strata. — Although  constituting  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  whole  stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  the  coal-measures  are  in  some 
places  of  enormous  thickness.  In  Nova  Scotia  they  are  13,000  feet; 
in  South  Wales,  12,000  feet;  in  Pennsylvania,  4,000  feet;  in  West 
Virginia,  over  4,500  feet ;  in  Indian  Territory,  8,000  to  10,000  feet. 

Mode  of  Occurrenoe  of  Coal. — Such  being  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures,  it  is  evident  that  but  a  small  proportion  consists  of  coal. 
The  coal-measures  consist,  in  fact,  of  thick  strata  of  sandstone,  shales, 
and  limestone,  like  other  formations ;  but  in  addition  to  these  are  in- 
terstratified  thin  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  iron-ore.  Even  in  the 
richest  coal-measures,  the  proportion  of  coal  to  rock  is  not  more  than 
as  1  to  50,  and  the  proportion  of  iron  is  still  much  smaller.  In  some 
coal-fields,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Appalachian,  mechanical  sediments, 
shales,  and  sandstones  predominate;  in  others,  as  in  the  Western 
coal-fields,  organic  sediments  or  limestone  predominate. 

The  fvvQ  kinds  of  strata  mentioned  are  repeated  in  the  same  coal- 
basin  very  many  times — ^perhaps  100  or  more,  as  in  the  accompanying 
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nction ;  but,  in  Gomparing  one  co&I-field  with  another,  or  in  the  same 
coal-field,  in  comparing  one  portion  of  the  series  with  another,  there  ia 
no  regular  order  of  succession  discoverable.     Except  that 
itnmediatelj  in  contact  with  the  seam,  and  beneath  it, 
there  is  nearly  always  a  thin  stratam  of  _fine  fire-clay. 
This  constant  attendant  of  a  coal-seam  is  called  the  un-  , 
der-ciay.    Again,  immediately  above,  and  therefore  form-  ' 
ing  the  roof  of  the  opened  seam,  there  is  freqnently, 
thoagb  not  bo  constantly,  a  shale  which,  being  impreg- 
nated with  carbonaceons  matter,  is  called  the  black  shale 
or  black  slate.     These  accompsnimenta  are,  however, 
nsually  too  thio  to  appear  on  sectioDs. 

In  different  portions,  however,  of  the  same  coal-field 
at  the  same  geological  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  find  the 
same  order.     This  is  the  necessary  resnlt  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  strata  over  the  whole  basin.     If  we  repre- 
sent coal-basins,  with  their  five  different  kinds  of  strata, 
by  reams  of  variously -colored  paper,  then,  while  the 
order  of  succession  may  be  different  in   the  different 
reams,  and  in  the  upper  or  lower  portion  of  the  same 
ream,  yet  at  the  same  level  we  find  the  same  order  in 
every  portion  of  the  same  ream,     ThiB  Ib  a  test  of  a  f,4.    m,  —  UmI 
coal-field  even  when  separated  by  denudation  into  sev-     AuelriB't'on^'c? 
eral  basins.     It  is  also  a  mode  of  identifying  individual     ot'''^stnuf'°^ 
coal-seams;  for,  if  the  strata  be  continuous,  then  the     eh»fei°(*iiim» 
Beam  will  have  the  same  accompanying  strata  above  and     J^JV  ciii ''™' 
below.     The  Pittsburg  seam  has  been  thus  identified, 
with  great  probability,  over  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  and,  allow- 
ing for  removal  by  denudation,  over  an  orignal  area  of  34,000  square 
miles.     Bogers  thinks  the  original  area  may  have  been  90,000  square 
miles.    This  rule  for  the  identification  of  coal-seams  of  known  value 
is  often  of  practical  importance ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
strata  of  coal-measures,  both  the  seams  and  the  accompanying  shale 
and  sandstones,  like  all  other  strata,  were  originally  overlapping 
beds  with  edges  thinning  out  (page  181).    Kevertheless,  there  is  fair 
continuity  in  the  strata  of  the  coal-measures,  especially  when  we 
take  into  consideration  all  the  erosion  and  faulting  which  they  have 
suffered  (Figs.  4S5-459). 

Plication  and  Denudatloil. — Coal-bearing  strata,  like  all  other  strata, 
were,  of  course,  originally  horizontal  (page  181 )  and  continuous,  but, 
like  other  strata,  they  are  now  found  sometimes  horizontal  and  some- 
times dipping  at  all  angles,  and  folded  in  the  most  complex  manner. 
In  the  Appalachian  region,  especially  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania,  the  strata  are  very  much  disturbed  and  the 
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cosl-seams  interetratified  with  them  are  often   nearly   perpendicular 
(Fig.  455),  wbile  in  IIHooib  and  Iowa  the  coal-strata  are  nearly  or  quite 


Pio.  IBB.-SfclloD  of  PuUwT  Creek  Coal-Baaln 


horizontal  (Fig.  456).     But,  whether  horizontal,  or  gently  folded,  or 
strongly  plicated,  in  all  casea  denudation  has  carried  away  much  of  the 


Fie.  4M.— IlJlDoil  CiMl-Fleld  {liter  Drnddi 


upper  portions,  leaTing  them  in  isolated  patches  ae  mountains  or  basins, 
as  shown  in  the  map  of  Northern  PennsylTania  (Fig.  458)  and  in  the 
section  (Fig.  457). 


M  Of  Broalon  on  QtDllr 


Fia.  458.— Map  of  Anthnclle  Begion  of  Penna^lTuiia  (Bfter  Letiefy 
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By  means  of  the  rale  for  identifying  seams  given  above,  it  is  often 
easy  to  trace  the  same  seam  from  one  basin  to  another,  or  from  one 
mountain-side  to  another,  with  great  certainty. 

Faults. — It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  a  coal-seam  and  a  metalliferous  vein. 
Coal-seams  are  conformable  with  the  strata,  and  are  therefore  worked 
wholly  between  the  strata.  This  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
if  it  were  not  for  slips  or  faults  which  often  occur,  and  sometimes  make 
the  working  unprofitable.  In  case  of  a  fault,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber the  rule  already  given  on  page  241,  viz.,  that  most  commonly  the 


Fig.  460.— Section  across  Yarrow  Colliery,  showing  the  Law  of  Faults  (after  Be  la  Beche). 


strata  on  the  foot- wall  side  of  the  fissure  goes  upward.  In  the  accom- 
panying section  of  Yarrow  colliery  (Fig.  459)  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
the  slips  follow  this  law. 

Thiokness  of  Seams. — Coal-seams  vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  forty  or  fifty  feet,  or  even  more.  A  workable  seam  must 
be  at  least  two  feet  thick.  A  pure,  simple  seam  is  seldom  more  than 
eight  or  ten  feet.  Mammoth  seams,  such  as  occur  in  the  anthracite 
region  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Southern  France,  are  produced  by  the 
running  together  of  several  seams  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  inter- 
stratified  shales  and  sandstones.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  always 
compound  seams j  i.  e.,  separated  by  thin  partings  of  clay — too  thin  to 
form  a  good  roof  or  floor,  and  therefore  all  worked  together. 

Number  and  Aggregate  Thickness. — In  a  single  coal-field,  we  have 
said,  the  strata,  including  the  .coal-seams,  are  repeated  many  times.  In 
the  South  Joggin's  section.  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  eighty-one  coal- 
seams,  though  most  of  these  are  not  workable.  In  North  England  there 
are  twenty  to  thirty  seams.  In  South  Wales  there  are  more  than  100 
seams,  seventy  of  which  are  worked.  In  South  Lancashire  there  are 
seventy-five  seams  over  one  foot  thick ;  in  Belgium  100  seams,  and  in 
Westphalia  117  seams.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  all  the  seams  in 
Lancashire  is  150  feet;  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  113  feet;  in  West- 
em  coal-fields,  70  feet ;  in  Westphalia,  274  feet ;  in  Mons,  250  feet.* 

The  thickest  and  purest  are  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  series. 
Evidently  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  coal  commenced  gradually,  even  back  in  the  Devonian,  reached 
their  culmination  in  the  middle  Coal-measures,  and  gradually  declined. 


*  Nature,  yoI.  xlii,  p.  822,  1890. 
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However,  coal  has  been  formed  in  all  geologic  ages  since  the  Car- 
boniferous, and  is  still  forming. 

Goal  Areas  of  the  United  States. — In  no  other  country  are  the  coal- 
fields 80  extensive  as  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  coal-fields 
are  shown  on  map  of  Eastern  United  States,  on  page  302. 

1.  Appalachian  Coal-Meld, — This,  the  greatest  coal-field  in  the 
world,  commences  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  covers  the  whole  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio,  a  large  portion  of  West  Virginia 
and  Eastern  Kentucky,  then  passes  southward  through  East  Tennessee, 
touches  the  northwest  corner  of  Georgia,  and  ends  in  Middle  Alabama. 
In  general  terms,  it  occupied  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian 
from  the  confines  of  New  York  to  Middle  Alabama.  Its  area  is  at 
least  60,000  square  miles. 

2.  Central  Coal-Field, — This  covers  the  larger  portion  of  Illinois, 
the  southwest  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the  western  portion  of  Ken- 
tacky.    Its  area  is  about  47,000  square  miles. 

3.  Western  Coal-Field, — This  covera  the  southern  portion  of  Iowa, 
the  northern  and  western  portion  of  Missouri,  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kansas,  and  then  passes  southward  through  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  into  Texas.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  78,000  square  miles. 
These  two  coal-fields  are  seen  to  be  connected  by  sub- Carboniferous. 
They  are  probably  one  immense  field  separated  by  erosion. 

4.  Michigan  Coal-Field, — In  the  very  center  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan there  is  another  coal-field  occupying  an  area  of  6,700  square  miles. 

6.  Rhode  Island  Coal-Field, — A  small  patch  of  600  square  miles* 
area  is  found  in  Hhode  Island,  extending  a  little  into  Massachusetts. 

6.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, — This  is  a  large  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     It  is  estimated  at  18,000  square  miles. 

The  following*  table  gives  approximately  the  areas  of  American 
coal-fields  of  the  Carboniferous  age : 

Appalachian 60,000 

Central 47,000 

Western 78,000 

Michigan 6,700 

Rhode  Island 600 

192,200 
Nova  Scotia 18,000 

210,000 

Of  the  190,000  square  miles'  coal-area  of  this  age  in  the  United 
States,  120,000  square  miles  is  estimated  as  workable. 

Extra-Garbonlferous  Goal. — All  the  fields  mentioned  above  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous  age.  But,  besides  these,  the  United  States  is  very 
rich  in  coal  of  other  periods.     Probably  50,000  square  miles  might  be 
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added  from  strata  of  later  times^  making  in  all  170,000  square  miles 
of  workable  coal.  But  of  these  latter  fields  we  wiU  speak  in  their 
proper  places. 

Coal-Areas  of  Different  Countries  oompared. — The  following  table 

exhibits  the  comparative  coal-areas  of  the  principal  coal-producing 
countries  of  the  world: 

China  and  Japan 200,000  square  miles. 

United  SUtes 1 94,000  " 

India 85,000  " 

Bussia 27,000  " 

Great  Britain 9,000  " 

Germany 8,600  " 

Prance 1,800  " 

Belgium,  Spain,  and  other  countries 1,400  " 

Total 4  7 1 ,800  " 


Relative  Prodnotion  of  Coal. — But  if  the  extent  of  coal-area  repre- 
sents approximately  the  amount  of  wealth  of  this  kind  present  in  the 
strata^  the  production  of  coal  represents  how  much  of  this  wealth  is 
active  capital;  it  represents  the  development  of  those  industries  de- 
pendent on  coal.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  the  best 
sources  at  hand : 


ANNUAL  COAL  PRGDUCrriON  IN 
MILLIONS  OF  TONS. 

1815. 

1864. 

1874. 

1884. 

1894. 

1889.* 

248 
295 
109 

89 

88 

22 

18 

28 

1901.* 

United  States 

4-5 

81-5 

22 
90 

•  • 

•  • 

10 
10 

•  • 

•  • 

50 

125 

46 

•  • 

17 
15 

•  • 

•  • 

106 

160 

70 

■    ■ 

20 
18 

•  • 

•  • 

152 

164 

94 

•  • 

26 
19 

•  • 

•  ■ 

266 

Great  Britain. 

Germany 

Austria-Huncrary 

France 

41 
4-9 

Belfrium 

Bussia 

All  other  countries 

*  Metric  tons  (2,2046  pounds). 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  in  the  principal  coal-producing 
countries  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  production.  At  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  the  world's  supply  of  coal  would  probably  last  several 
centuries,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  is  ominous.  The  statements 
of  former  years  that  the  supply  of  coal  was  inexhaustible  were  not 
only  false  and  foolish,  but  pernicious.  Unfortunately,  the  mining 
processes  in  America  are  wasteful  and  conducted  with  too  little 
regard  for  the  future.  As  the  most  valuable  product  of  Nature, 
essential  to  modern  civilization  and  impossible  of  reproduction,  the 
stores  of  fuel  should  be  carefully  guarded  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 
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Origin  of  Coal,  and  of  its  Varieties. 

That  oosl  is  of  vegetable  ori([iii  is  now  no  longer  doabtfol.  We 
will  only  briefly  enamerate  the  evideDcea  on  which  is  based  the  present 
aoientific  unanimity  on  this  subject : 

1.  The  remains  of  an  extinct  vegetation  are  found  in  abundance  in 
immediate  connection  with  coal-seams ;  stumps  and  roots  in  the  under- 
clay,  and  leaves  and  stems  in  the  roof  shale  in  contact  with  the  seam 
and  even  Imbedded  in  the  seam  itself.  2.  These  vegetable  remains  are 
not  only  associated  with  the  coal-seam,  but  have  often  themselves  be- 
come coal,  though  still  retaining  their  original  form  and  structure. 
3.  Not  only  these  easily-reeognisable  imbedded  vegetable  fragments, 
but  the  imbedding  substance  also,  the  whole  coal-seam,  even  the  most 
structureless  portions,  and  the  hardest  varieties,  snch  as  anthracite, 
when  carefully  prepared  in  a  suitable  manner  and  examined  with  the 
microscope,  show  vegetable  structure.  Even  the  ashes  of  coal,  carefully 
examined,  show  vegetable  cells  with  characteristic  markings.  The  fol- 
lowing fignrea  show  the  results  at  such  examination.    4.  A  perfect  gra- 


Pia.  4W.— SectioDOT  Antbmclt*;  o, natnnl  aliej  Fin,  MI.— VweUbleStnctDRliiCci*! 

b  Uld  c,  msgnlBcd  (after  Ballaf).  (kfler  DswMD). 

dation  may  be  traced  from  wood  or  peat,  on  the  one  band,  through 
brown  coal,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  to  the  most  structureless  anthra- 
cite and  graphite,  on  the  other,  showing  that  theae  are  all  different 
terms  of  the  same  series.  In  chemical  composition,  too,  the  same  un- 
broken series  may  be  traced.  5.  Lastly,  the  best  and  most  atmcture- 
lesa  peat,  by  hydraulic  pressure,  may  be  made  into  a  substance  having 
many  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  coal. 

We  may,  with  confidence,  say  that  all  the  hydrocarbon  known  to 
us  in  the  form  of  peat  and  coal  are  certainly  of  plant  origin.  The 
carbon  previously  existed  as  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
has  been  reduced  from  that  condition  only  by  organic  agency. 
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Varieties  of  Coal. — The  varieties  of  coal  depend  upon  the  purity, 
upon  the  degree  of  carbonization,  and  upon  the  proportion  of  fixed 
and  volatile  matter. 

Varieties  depending  npon  Parity. — Coal  consists  partly  of  organic 

or  combustible  and  partly  of  inorganic  or  incombustible  matter.  On 
burning  coal,  the  organic,  combustible  matter  is  consumed,  and  passes 
away  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  the  inorganic,  incombustible,  is  left  as 
ash.  Now,  the  relative  proportion  of  these  may,  vary  to  any  extent. 
We  may  have  a  coal  of  only  one  or  two  per  cent  ash.  We  may  have  a 
coal  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  per  cent  ash ;  the  coal  is  now  becoming 
poor.  We  may  have  a  coal  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  ash;  this  is 
called  bony  coal,  or  shaly  coal ;  it  is  the  valueless  refuse  of  the  mines. 
We  may  have  a  "  coal "  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  ash;  but  it  now  loses 
the  name  as  well  as  the  ready  combustibility  of  coal,  and  is  called 
coaly  shale.  Finally,  we  may  have  a  deposit  of  seventy,  eighty,  ninety, 
ninety-five  per  cent  ash;  and  thus  it  passes,  by  insensible  degrees, 
through  black  shale  into  perfect  shale.  This  passage  is  often  observed 
in  the  roof  of  a  coal-seam. 

Now,  all  vegetable  tissue  contains  incombustible  matter,  which,  on 
burning,  is  left  as  ash.  The  amount  of  ash  in  vegetable  matter  is  on 
an  average  about  one  to  two  per  cent.  But,  as  in  the  process  of 
change  from  wood  to  coal,  much  of  the  organic  matter  is  lost  (p.  369 
ei  seq.),  and  the  relative  amount  of  ash  is  thereby  increased,  we  may 
say  that,  if  a  coal  contains  five  per  cent  or  less  of  ash,  it  is  absolutely 
pure — ^i.  e.,  its  ash  comes  wholly  from  the  plants  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; but  if  a  coal  contains  more  than  ten  per  cent  ash,  it  is  prob- 
ably impure — ^i.  e.,  mixed  with  mud  at  the  time  of  its  accumulation. 

Varieties  of  Coal  depending  on  the  Degree  of  Carbonization.— The 

previously-mentioned  varieties  consist  of  pure  and  impure  coals; 
these  consist  of  perfect  and  imperfect  coals.  We  find  the  vegetable 
matter,  accumulated  in  different  geological  periods,  in  different 
stages  of  that  peculiar  change  called  carbonization.  Brown  coal  and 
lignite  are  examples  of  such  imperfect  coal.  They  are  always  com- 
paratively modem. 

Varieties  depending  upon  the  Proportion  of  Fixed  and  Volatile 

Hatter. — Coal,  even  when  pure  and  thoroughly  carbonized,  consists 
still  of  many  varieties,  having  different  uses,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  fixed  and  volatile  matters.  These  are  the  true  varieties  of 
coal. 

In  pure  and  perfect  coal,  then,  the  combustible  matter  is  part  fixed 
and  part  volatile.  These  may  be  easily  separated  by  heating  to  red- 
ness in  a  retort.  By  this  means  the  volatile  matter  is  all  driven  off 
and  may  be  collected  as  tar,  oil,  etc.,  in  condensers,  and  as  permanent 
gases  in  gasometers;  and  the  fixed  matter  is  left  in  the  retort  as  coke. 
25 
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Now,  the  proportion  of  these  may  vary  greatly  in  different  coals,  and 
affect  the  uses  to  which  the  coal  is  applied.  For  example,  when  the 
coal  consists  wholly  of  fixed  carbon,  it  is  called  graphite.  This  is  not 
usually  considered  a  variety  of  coal,  because  it  is  not  readily  combusti- 
ble ;  but  it  is  evidently  only  the  last  term  of  the  coal  series.  Its  soft, 
greasy  feel,  its  metallic  luster  and  incombustibility,  and  its  uses  for 
pencils,  as  a  friction-powder,  and  as  a  material  for  crucibles,  are  well 
known. 

When  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal  contains  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent  fixed  carbon,  it  is  called  anthracite.  This  is  a  hard,  brill- 
iant variety,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  high  specific  gravity.  It 
bums  with  almost  no  fiame  and  produces  much  heat  It  is  an  admira- 
ble coal  for  all  household  purposes,  and,  with  hot  blast,  may  be  used  in 
iron-smelting  furnaces. 

If  the  combustible  matter  contains  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
fixed  carbon,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  volatile  matter,  it  becomes 
semi-anthracite,  or  semi-bituminous  coal,  of  various  grades.  These  are 
free-burning,  rapid-burning  coals,  producing  long  fiame  and  high  tem- 
perature, because  they  do  not  cake  and  clog.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  many  purposes,  but  especially  for  the  rapid  prod^iction  of 
steam,  and  therefore  for  locomotive-engines,  and  hence  are  often  called 
steam-coals. 

If  the  volatile  combustible  matter  rises  to  the  proportion  of  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent,  it  becomes  full  bituminous  coals,  which  always  burn 
with  a  strong  bright  flame,  and  often  cake  and  form  clinkers.  This  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  form  of  coal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
coal. 

If  the  volatile  matter  approaches  or  exceeds  fifty  per  cent,  then  it 
forms  highly  bituminous  or  fat  or  fusing  coals.  This  variety  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  of  coke. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  varieties  depending  on  physical 
character.  Thus  cannel  or  parrot  coal  is  a  dense,  dry,  structureless, 
lusterless,  highly-bituminous  variety,  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  There  may  be  also  some  varieties  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  plants  of  which  coal  was  made,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  evi- 
dence. 

Origin  of  these  Varieties. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these, 
the  true  varieties,  are  produced  by  slight  differences  in  the  nature  and 
degree  of  chemical  change  in  the  process  of  carbonization. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  giving  approximate  formuIsB, 
that  vegetable  matter  and  coal  of  various  grades  have  the  same  general 
composition,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  some  of  the  carbon  and 
much  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  passed  away  in  the  process  of 
change : 
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Vegetable  matter,  cellulose Os«HtoOso 

Bituminous  ooal CseUioOs 

Anthracite     '*   C49U9O 

Graphite        "   C  pure 

The  gradual  loss  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  still  better  shown 
in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  constituents  are  given  in  propor- 
tionate weights  instead  of  equivalents,  and  the  carbon  reduced  to  a  con- 
stant quantity : 


KINDS  OF  YEOETABLE  MATTEB  AND  OOALB. 

CtrbaiL 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

'  Cellulose 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

13-88 
6-88 
6-68 
4-68 
8-20 
1-66 
0-00 

111-11 
86-42 
58-88 
34-60 
10-26 
8-88 
0-00 

Wood 

Peat 

Lisnite 

Cannel  coaL 

Anthracite  ooal 

Graphite  coal 

Now,  there  are  two  modes  of  decomposition  to  which  vegetable 
matter  may  be  subjected,  viz. :  1.  In  contact  with  air ;  and,  2.  Out  of 
contact  with  air.  The  first  is  partly  decomposition,  and  partly  oxida- 
tion by  the  air  (eremacausis) ;  the  second  is  wholly  decomposition. 

In  Contaot  with  Air. — Under  these  conditions  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  matter  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  vegetable  matter,  form- 
ing carbonic  acid  (COj) ;  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  matter 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming  water  (H«0).  Further,  it 
is  evident  that,  for  every  equivalent  of  carbon  thus  lost,  there  are  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  lost,  so  as 
always  to  maintain  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion of  H,  and  0  viz.,  the  proportion  forming 
water  (II»0).  The  final  result  of  this  process 
is  pure  carbon.  It  is  very  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  anthracite  or  graphite  is  formed  in 
this  way ;  for  vegetable  matter,  by  aerial  de- 
cay, falls  to  powder.  It  is  very  probable,  however — nay,  almost  cer- 
tain— that  a  peculiar  substance,  pulverulent  and  retaining  vegetable 
structure  in  a  remarkable  degree,  called  mineral  charcoal,  found  very 
commonly  in  some  stratified  coals  has  been  formed  by  partial  aerial 
decay,  somewhat  as  represented  in  the  table.  Mineral  charcoal  has 
a  high  percentage  of  carbon,  with  very  little  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Out  of  Contact  with  Air.— When  vegetable  matter  is  buried  in 
mud  or  submerged  in  water,  its  elements  react  on  each  other.  Some  of 
the  carbon  unites  with  some  of  the  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid 
(CO2) ;  some  of  the  carbon  unites  with  some  of  the  hydrogen,  forming 


Cellulose CseHeoOio 

Decayed CsftH»«Ot0 

More  decayed. .  Ct4H«tOte 
Final  result. .  .Cn 
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carburefced  hydrogen  or  marsh-gas  (CH4) ;  and  some  of  the  hydrogen 
unites  with  some  of  the  oxygen,  forming  water  (HsO).  These  products 
are  probably  formed  in  all  cases  of  vegetable  decomposition  under  these 
conditions :  If,  for  example,  we  stir  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stag- 
nant pools  where  weeds  are  growing,  the  bubbles  which  rise  always 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  GOt  and  GH4.  In  every  coal-mine  these  same 
gases  are  constantly  given  off ;  the  one  being  the  deadly  choke-damp 
and  the  other  the  terrible  fire-damp  of  the  miners.  Now,  by  varying 
the  relative  amounts  of  these  products,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  all  the 
principal  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  may  be  formed.  I  have  given 
below  the  approximate  composition  of  typical  varieties  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  of  graphite,  and  constructed  f  ormulsB  expressing  the  chemical 
change  by  which  they  are  formed : 


Vegetable  matter— oclluloee Ca«H«tOa»* 

Subtract  {    8CH4  }■ ChHsaOm 

(  IIH.O  )  

And  there  remain Ct«HMO    =  canneL 


Again,  vegetable  matter CaeH»«Oi 


(     7C0, 


Subtract-^    8CH4  )• GioH«oOt8 

( 14H,0 

And  there  remain C..H..O.  =  j  bitummoua  coal  from 


Staffordshire. 


Again,  vegetable  matter Ca«UeoOto 

(  lOCO,  ) 
Subtract  \  IOCH4  V C,oH«oOio 

(  lOH.O )  

And  there  remains de  =  graphite. 


The  composition  of  vegetable  matter  varies  considerably.  The 
composition  of  the  varieties  of  coal  is  differently  given  by  different 
authorities.  Different  reactions  from  those  above  given  might  be  con- 
trived which  would  give  as  good  results.  These  reactions,  therefore, 
are  not  given  as  certainly  the  actual  reactions  which  take  place.  They 
are  only  intended  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  formation  of  coal. 

Metamorphic  Goal. — It  is  probable  that  bituminous  coal  is  the  nor- 
mal coal  formed  by  the  above  process,  and  that  the  extreme  forms,  an- 
thracite and  graphite,  are  the  result  of  an  after-change  produced  by 

*  The  composition  of  wood — timbtr — is  usually  given  as  abont  GitHisOg,  I  have 
taken  the  formula  of  cellulose  instead,  viz.,  CeHioOs ;  or,  taking  six  equivalents  for  con- 
venience of  calculation,  CseHeoOao.  I  believe  this  to  be  much  nearer  the  composition  of 
vegetable  matter  of  the  Coed  period  than  is  the  formula  of  hard  wood  like  oak  or  beech. 
All  the  results  may  be  worked  out,  however,  with  equal  ease  by  the  use  of  either  formula 
for  vegetable  matter. 
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effects  resulting  from  the  disturbances  and  folding  of  the  enclosing 
strata.  These  effects  are  partly  pressure,  partly  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat  due  to  the  pressure,  and  partly  volatilization  permitted  by  the 
fracturing  and  erosion  of  the  strata. 

The  variation  in  chemical  and  physical  characters  of  the  coals  is 
due  to  several  factors:  conditions  of  deposition,  length  of  exposure 
before  burial,  porosity  of  the  rock-cover,  and,  finally,  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  enclosing  strata.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no 
close  relation  in  Pennsylvania  between  the  folding  of  the  rocks  and 
the  anthracitism  of  the  coal.*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  name 
"bituminous"  is  a  misnomer,  since  even  the  coals  rich  in  volatile 
matter  do  not  contain  bitumen,  although  it  is  produced  from  the  coal 
by  distillation.  No  large  store  of  oil  or  gas  has  been  traced  to  the 
coal-beds.  It  is  true  that  gases  are  passing  off  from  the  coals  (see 
page  370),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  reservoired  (see  page 
401  and  following). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  graphitic  and  anthracitic  varieties 
of  coal  are  usually  associated  with  folding  and  metamorphism  of  the 
strata :  1.  In  the  universally-folded  and  metamorphic  Archaean  rocks 
only  graphite  is  found.  2.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  strongly-folded 
eastern  portion  of  the  field,  the  coal  is  anthracite;  while,  as  we  go 
westward,  and  the  rocks  are  less  and  less  disturbed,  the  coal  is  gen- 
erally more  bituminous,  until,  when  the  rocks  are  horizontal  and 
unchanged,  the  coal  is  usually  highly  bituminous.  The  same  has  been 
observed  in  Wales:  anthracite  is  always  found  in  metamorphic  re- 
gions, and  the  coal  is  more  and  more  bituminous  as  the  rocks  are  less 
and  less  metamorphic.  3.  Again,  the  anthracite  condition  of  coal  may 
be  sometimes  traced  to  the  local  effect  of  trap  or  volcanic  overflows. 

Anthracite  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  metamorphic  coal,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  bitumen  is  its  necessary  correlative ;  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  "heat  of  metamorphism  is  sufficient  to  produce  destructive 
distillation.  We  have  already  shown  (page  230)  that  a  moderate  heat 
of  300°  to  400°  Fahr.  in  the  presence  of  water  is  sufficient  to  produce 
metajnorphism.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  would,  doubtless,  hasten  the 
process  explained  on  page  370.  The  folding  and  erosion  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  edges  of  the  seams,  would  still 
further  hasten  the  process,  and  bring  about  anthracitism  by  facili- 
tating the  escape  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  In  all  coal-mines 
COj,  CH4,  and  HjO,  are  eliminated  now;  only  continue  this  process 
long  enough,  and  anthracite  and,  finally,  graphite  is  the  result.  We 
must  conclude,  then,  that  high  heat  is  not  necessary  to  produce  an- 


*  J.  J.  SteTenson,  Origin  of  the  Pennsylvaiiia  Anthracite,  Bull.  Geol.  Amer.,  vol.  r, 
pp.  89-70. 
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thracitism ;  for,  if  it  is  nnnecesear;  for  raetamorpbism  of  rocI»,  much 
leea  is  it  necessary  for  metamorphism  of  coal. 

Plants  of  the  Coal — Their  Structure  and  Affinities. 
The  flora  of  the  coal-measares  is  one  of  the  most  abuDdant  and 
perfect  of  all  extinct  floras.  Although  no  enumeration  has  been  pub- 
lished in  many  years  and  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  widely  scat- 
tered, it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  13,500  known  fossil  species 
of  plants,  and  of  these  about  2,500,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  are  from 
the  coal-measures.  This  flora  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  geolo- 
gist, not  only  on  account  of  its  relative  abundance,  but  also  and 
chiefly  because,  being  the  first  diversified  and  somewhat  highly-organ- 
ized flora,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  great  classes  and  orders 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  commenced  to  diverge  here;  and  therefore 
it  furnishes  a  key  to  the  evolution  of  land-plants.  We  will  therefore 
discuss  the  affinities  of  thew;  plants  somewhat  fully. 

WhOTO  found. — The  plants  of  the  Coal  are  found  principally :  1.  In 
the  form  of  stools  and  roots  in  their  original  position  in  the  under 
clay.    2.  Of  leaves,  and  branches,  and  flattened  trunks,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  coal-seam,  and  in  the  overlying  shale;  3.  And,  finally, 
in  the  form  of  logs,  apparently  drift-timber,  in  the  sandstones  above 
the  coal-seam.    The  "  roof  "  shale  overlying  the  seam  is  often  full  of 
leaves  and  fronds  of  ferns,  and  of  the  flattened  trunks  of  other  fami- 
lies, in  the  most  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  so  that  even  the  finest 
venation  of  the  leaves  is  perfectly  distinct.    In  some  cases  where  the 
shale  is  light-colored,  so  as  to  contrast  strongly 
''    with  the  jet-black  leaves,  the  effect  on  first  opening 
a  seam  is  very  striking,  and  has  been  compared  to 
the  frescoes  on  the  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces. 

Principal    GroupS.^ — Leaving  out  some  plants  of 
doubtful  affinity,  the  plants  of  the  Coal  may  be  re- 
ferred to  five  groups  or  divisions,  viz. :   Qymno- 
s perms.    Ferns,    Lepidodendrids,    Sigillarids,    and 
Calamaria.    It  is  usual  to  refer  these  last  three  to 
the  two  orders,  Lycopods' and  Equisctas;  but' they 
are  so  peculiar,  and  their  affinities  still  so  doubt- 
ful,  that  we  prefer  to  treat  them  as  distinct  groups. 
' »  Gm'i^p™ "m :  a.         All  these,  as  already  seen,  commenced  in  the 
niediiMBi7'*BheB'ih''i   Devonian,  as  did  also  the  preservation  of  their  tis- 
■*■  '*'"'■  sues  as  coal ;  but  both  the  vegetation  and  the  condi- 

tion necessary  for  (heir  preservation  culminated  in  the  Coal  period, 
and  therefore  we  have  put  off  their  discussion  until  now.  Contrary 
to  our  usual  custom,  we  will  commence  with  the  highest,  viz. : 

1.  OymnoBpenus. — A  considerable  number  of  genera  of  these  are 
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known,  hut  all  quite  different  from  living  Conifers.  They  are  mostly 
found:  1.  In  the  form  of  trunks  or  logs  in  the  sandstonea  above  the 
coal-seams  (Fig. 462) ;  2.  In  the  form  of  leaves, 
twige,  and  leafy  branches  in  the  roof -shale 
(Fig.  463) ;  3.  In  the  form  of  nut-like  fmita 
of  many  kinds,  also  in  the  roof-shale.  But 
they  are  not  found  as  stumps  and  roots  in  situ 
in  the  under-clay.  From  this  we  conclude  that 
they  did  not  grow  tn  the  coal-swamps,  but  on 


the  high  ground  about  fhem;  that  their  leaves,  small  branches,  and 
fruits  were  washed  down  into  the  swamps,and  their  trunks  were  some- 
times drifted  down  by  £oods  which  overwhelmed  and  buried  the  coal. 


488.  FhxIlDcladuB. 


The  trunks  and  woody  branches  are  known  to  be  those  of  Gyra- 
nosperms  by  the  characteristic  Gymnospermous  structure  of  the  wood 
(Figs.  392,  393,  and  394,  page  341),  especially  the  disk-like  markings 
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on  loDgitndiaal  ecction;  and  their  relationship  to  Conifers  is  shown 
by  a  distinct  bark,  rings  of  growth,  and  pith  (Fig.  463).  But  the 
large  size  of  the  pith  of  some  eeems  to  all;  them  with  the  Cycads. 


$ 


T  Newberry  Mid  Daws 


But  the  leaves,  leafy  branches,  and  fruits  are  still  more  interesting 
and  significant.    By  the  study  of  these,  Carboniferous  Gymnosperms 
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eeem  to  fall  naturally  into  two  gronpe,  tIz.,  those  with  small,  spine- 
lifce  leaves  (Fig.  463),  reminding  us  of  the  yew  or  the  Araucaria,  and 
those  with  broad,  strap-shaped,  or  tongue-like  leaves,  with  parallel  or 
radiated  venation,  like  that  strange,  broad-leaved  living  Gymnosperm, 
the  Ginkgo  {Fig.  467).    One  of  the  common- 
est  and  most  characteristic  of  this  gronp  is  the 
Cordaites.    All  parts  of  this  plant  are  known; 
80  that  we  may  restore  it  with  some  confidence 
(Fig.  472).     We  may  imagine  a  cylindrical, 
branching  trunk,  sometimes  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  high,  clothed  atop  with  long,  strap-shaped 
leaves  like  a  Dracffina,  and  bearing  clusters  of 
nut-like  fruits.     Many  of  the  fruits   repre- 
sented in  Figs.  469-^71  are  from  this  tree. 

AfflnltieB  of  GarboniferoDS  QynmoBpermB.— 
Most  of  the  Gymnosperms  of  this  time  were 
not  typical  Conifers,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
uppermost  Coal-Measures  and  the  Permian 
that  real  Conifers  are  found.  There  are  few 
signs  of  true  conea  in  the  coal.  All  the  Cor- 
daites bore  nut-like  or  winged  fruits.  Cycads 
and  the  broad-leaved  Ginkgo  are  the  chief  fia^  4Ts.-coni>iu«  {mioted 
types  that  now  bear  fruits  which  might  be  '     """" ' 

compared  with  these.  These  Gymnosperms  bear  similar  plnm-like 
fruits,  with  large,  nut-like  seeds  {Figs.  465,  466).  The  fruit  of  the 
California  nntmeg  (Tumion,  yew  family)  is  also  comparable.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  plnm,  with  a  nut-like  seed  as  large  as  a 
pecan-nut.    It  is  therefore  in  the  Cycads,  the  Ginkgos,  and  the  yew 


t  Oinkgn :  a,  ft.  and  c,  Contailca,  Cubonlfi 
;  e.  OiDkgo  dlglUU.  OOltu  1  /,  Qfnkgo  bllobi 


family  that  we  must  seek  for  allies  of  the  coal  Gymnosperms.  In 
fact,  all  gradations  in  shape  of  the  leaf  may  be  traced  between  the 
Cordaites  (Fig.  473,  a,  h,  c)  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Qinkgophyl- 
Imn  of  the  Permian  {d)  to  Ginkgo  (e,  f)  of  the  Jurassic  and  tiie 
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present  time.  The  Cordaitce  family  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
generalized  of  the  true  Gymnosperms,  connecting  Ginkgos  and  Cycada 
on  the  one  hand  with  Taxaceous  Conifers  on  the  other. 

2.  Ferns. — Ferns  are  the  most  abundant  plttnts  of  the  Coal  period, 
both  as  to  individuals  and  as  to  variety  of  species.  About  one  third  to 
one  half  of  all  the  known  species  of  coal-plants,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  belong  to  this  order.    They  represent  both  ordinary 
forms,  i.  e.,  those  with  creeping  stems,  and  Tree-feriis,  like  those  now 
growing  only  in  warm  latitudes  (Fig-  474),    They  are  known  to  be 
ferns  by  their  large  complex  fronds  (Fig.  475),  sometimes  ten  to 
twenty  feet  long;  by  the  dichotomous  venation  of  their  leaves  (Fig. 
479) ;  and  by  the  position  of  their  organs  of  fructification  (spore- 
cases)  on  the  under-Bur faces  of  the  leaves  (Figs.  480  and  481).    In 
some  localities  these  spore-cases  are  bo  abundant  that  the  coal  seems 
to  be  almost  wholly  made  up 
of  them.  The  trunks  of  Tree- 
ferns  are  known  by  the  large, 
ragged,  ovoid  marks  left  by 
the  falling  of  the  fronds  (leaf- 


scars — Figs.  489-491).    Some  coal  Tree-ferns  had  their  large  fronds 

in  two  vertical  ranks  (Megaphytura — Fig.  475). 

The  Ferns  of  the  coal  are  in  general  most  nearly  related  to  the 
small,  tropical  order  Marattiaceie,  among  living  plants,  though  spe- 
cies have  rarely  been  met  which  appear  to  show  a  connection  with 
several  modem  families,  including  the  Gleicheniaceje  and  the  Hy- 
menophyllaceK.  However,  besides  the  types  whose  fern  nature  is 
clearly  shown  there  is  also  a  large  class  of  stems,  petioles,  and  fronds, 
such  as  Alethopteris,  who^e  forms  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
Ferns,  but  whose  internal  structure  combines  so  many  of  the  charac- 
ters of  Cycads  with  those  of  Ferns  as  to  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a 
group,  Cycadofiiices,  intermediate  between  the  two. 
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The  next  three  groups  we  will  discuss  more  fully  for  two  reasons : 
First,  the  Gymnosperirs  were  probably  mostly  upland  plants,  and 
only  found  their  way  into  the  coal-swamps  by  accident,  being  in  fact 
brought  down  by  freshets.  The  Ferns  formed  the  thick  underbrush 
of  the  coal-swampa.  Neither  of  these  contributed  a  very  large  share 
to  the  material  of  the  coal-seams.  The  great  trees  of  the  coal- 
swamps,  and  which  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  material  preserved 
as  coal,  were  Lepidodendrids,  Sigillarids,  and  Calamariw. 

Again,  the  Cordaites  and  Ferns  were  unmistakably  Gymnosperms 
and  Ferns,  though  certainly  with  characters  connecting  with  other 
orders  and  classes;  but  the  three  orders  now  about  to  be  discussed 


a.  CsUipUrldEDiD  EnUlvsntil  < 
SlroDgii  (utter  Lesqutnux).  478,  AlethoptcriB  mossiluiitf 
largeJKislwwiliglioloinuiia  vcnatiun,    480.  Neuroptcrie  fli 

combine  so  completely  the  characters  of  widely-separated  classes  that 
for  a  long  time  there  was  doubt  as  to  tlicir  real  place.  For  that  very 
reason,  however,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  evolutionist. 
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Pioi.  481-488,— CoiL-FiHHi  {»(tcr  LMqnereu.):  «1.  PetoptfriB  Strongll,  fhowinj;  f nicliflcaUon ; 
i.iiledflelciilsrged.  tSi.  Odontoplena Wonhpiil.  489.  SiiheDoptenBalalne.  484.  NearopUrla 
ovsu.  48S.  Nenropleria  Brheiichietl.  4SS.  AlelhopUriB  lonchlltcs.  487.  Odontcpterl*  gracll- 
Udu  (trtet  Newberrj).    488  gphenopuria  aplendena  (*fur  LeequereniJ. 
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3.  Lflpidodendrids. — These  are  so  called  from  the  typical  genua 
LepidodendTon.     We  will  describe  only  thia  genas. 

Lepidodendrons  are  found  most  commonly  in  flattened  masses  rep- 
resenting portions  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  very  regularly  marked  in 
rhoniboidal  pattern,  and  much  resembling  the 
impreseiou  of  the  scaly  surface  of  a  Ganoid 
fish.     The  name  Lepidodendron  (scale-tree) 
is  derived  from  this  fact  (Figs.  493  to  495). 
These  marks  are  the  scars  of  the  regularly-ar- 
ranged and  crowded  leaves.     All  portions  of 
the  plant,  however,  viz.,  the  roots,  the  trunk, 
I   the  branches,  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  have 
been  found   in   abundance.     From  these  the 
general  appearance  of  the  tree  has  been  ap- 
proximately reconstructed.     Imagine,  then,  a 
tree  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  forty 
to  sixty  feet  high,  with  wide-spreading  roots, 
well  adapted  for  support  on  a  Bwampy  soil ; 
the  iurface  of  the  trunk  and  branches  regu- 
larly marked,  in  rhomboidal   pattern,  repre- 
senting the  phyllotaxis;   the  trunk  dividing 
and    subdividing,    but    not    profusely,    into 
Pie.  ^.— Rwuvmiinn  of  sLApi.   branches  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  scale- 
like, or  apine-like,  or  needle-like  leaves  (Figs. 
496  and  498),  and  terminated  by  a  club-shaped  extremity  (Figs.  497, 
499,  and  500)  like  the  terminal  cones  of  some  conifers,  or  still  more 
like  the  club-shaped  extremities  of  club-moss  branches — and  we  will 
have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  Lepidodendron. 
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The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  an  Arancarian  conifer, 
or  of  a  gigantic  club-mosa.  The  fruit,  however,  turns  the  scale  of  afBn- 
ity  in  favor  of  the  club-moss ;  for  the  fixamioation  of  these,  which  are 


Fhw.  499-SOO.- 

dndcndron  diplolefii 
9.  Lepidodendron 


fRSTLe 


Pia.500. 
n  modnUtam  fitter  LeiqnercniY  DH.  Ltpl- 
I.  Lcutdodendron  poliliim  (BflrrLasqnereail. 
C9  WWT  DBWBim).  497.  LepldodundroH  cor- 
i.  Lfpldodendron  rieens  iafter  Lfsqnereni), 
D).    BOO.  LepidotUDbas  (uTter  Lveqaeieni). 
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.  found  in  great  abimdance, 
and  known  under  the 
name  of  Lepidostrobtig 
(scale-cone),  has  shown 
that  they  bear  on  the 
bases  of  their  scales 
spores  like  club-mosses, 
and  not  seeda  like  coni- 
fers. Also,  like  club- 
mosses,  there  are  in  some 
of  these  plants  two  kinds 
of  spores  * — microspores 
and  macrospores.  This 
vould  again  suggest  the 
conifers,  for  these  organs  ^ 
may  be  said  to  represent  ' 
the  stamens  and  pistils 
of  higher  plants  (Fig. 
501).  The  exteraal  ap- 
pearance and  inflores- 
cence, therefore,  indicate 
that  they  are  Ljcopods, 
with  certain  coniferous 
characters. 

This  conclusion  is  en- 
tirely borne  out  by  the 

mlernai    Stjticture.      rig.  mou;  b.h',  t^mealug^-.  A,]OHericalm  with  mkcro- 

_„„  ,  .,      ,  uporm;  6",  Ppper  Kilea  wlUnponnes  conUlninjtmlfra- 

0U3    represents    an    ideal  ■por«;£.inIcroiRwreB:(J.macRMporee;Z'.lepidcieCrobiia; 

.rt-rt  .,      rt«J      1nnm+ii.?;i^a1  V  ""^  *■  ^*  BCftiM  coiiljiinlnff  flporefl;  m,  mlcnsponi; 


cross    and    longitudinal        «.  uMcri-po™  (riur  Biifonr)" 

section  of  the  stem  of  a 

Lepidodendron.    It  is  seen  that  the  stem  consists  of  a  dense  outer 

bark  or  rind,  inclosing  a  great  mass  of  loose  cellular  tissue  or  inner 
bark,  through  the  center  of  which 
runs  a  comparatively  small  fibro-vas- 
cular  cylinder,  often  with  distinct 
pith.  Bundles  go  from  the  cylinder 
outward  to  form  the  nerves  of  the 
leaves.  Now,  the  structure  of  a  club- 
moss  is  almost  the  same,  except  for 
the  occasional  development  in  Lept- 

Fis,  SOB-— Tdenl  Scrtlon  of  a  Li'blflodFil.      j     ?        ,  t         ■■.!  3  xt 

dron:  a,  pKhi  b  TaKiiiar  cyihider-  c    dodendron  of  a  pith,  and  the  presence 
>!V.^„ii^'*^iiBinhSto"^-  nearly  always,  in  the  larger  stems,  of 

*  WilUainian,  Mature,  toL  vlii,  p.  4»S. 
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a  distinct  growth  of  secondary  (exogenons)  wood,  which  places  the. 
genus  far  above  living  Lycopode,  and  constitutes  a  character  in  com- 
mon with  the  living  Exogens. 

4.  Slgillarids. — The  typical  genus  of  this  family  is  Sigillaria. 
These  plants  are  found,  like  Lepidodendrids,  mosUy  as  flatteued 


111  (MM  la  ndDcad  |)  (tftet 

masses,  which  are  portions  of  trunks,  but  also  as  roots  and  leave*. 
The  trunk-impressions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Lepidoden- 
drids  by  longitudinal  ribbings  or  fiutings,  ornamented  with  seal-like 
impressions  (sigilla,  a  seal),  in  vertical  rows  (Figs.  503-506).  Their 
leaves  were  similar  to  those  of  Lepidodendron  {Fig.  507),  though 
generally  much  longer  and  grass-like.  The  slender  leaves  of  these 
two  genera  are  exceedingly  common  impressions  in  the  shales. 
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The  best  general  conception  which  we  can  form  of  the  Sigillaria 
vould  represent  it  as  a  tall,  gently-tapering  trunk,  longitudinally 
fluted  like  a  Corinthian  column,  and  ornamented  with  seal-liiie  im- 
presaions  in  vertical  ranks,  representing  the  phyllotaxis;  nnbranched 
or    else    dividing    only    into    a    few    large 
branches,  clothed  thickly  with  long,  stiffi^, 
tapering  leaves.    From  the  base  of  the  trunk 
extended  large,   radiating   roots,  branching 
dichotomously    and    sparsely,    with    many 
long,  cord-like  rootlets  penetrating  the  soil 
below.     The  stumps  of  Sigillaria  and  Lepi- 
dodendrons,  with  these  large,  horizontally- 
spreading  roots  and  cord-like  appendages, 
are  very  common   in   the   under-clay,  and 
were  long  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  plant, 

and   called    Stigmaria   on   account    of   the     ^■■,^^^?^^'*^'?''''''-'' 
round  spots  {Stigma)  on  their  surface  (Fig. 

508).  They  are  now  known  to  belong  to  SigiUarids  and  Lepido- 
dendrids,  and  are  either  roots  or  spreading  rhizomes,  some  of  which 
may  have  floated  in  the  water. 

In  the  following  figure  (509),  taken  from  Dawson,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  realize  the  general  appearance  of  a  Sigillaria.  Their 
trunks  were  sometimes  of  prodigious  length  and  diameter.  They 
were  probably  the  largest  trees  of  the  time.  In  a  coal-seam  in  Dau- 
phin County,  Pennsylvania,  flattened  stems  were  found  four  feet  and 
even  five  feet  in  width.  Some  of  these  were  exposed  for  fifty  feet, 
with  but  little  apparent  diminution.  One  was  exposed  sixty-five  feet, 
and  was  estimated  to  have  extended  at  least  thirty  feet  more.  An- 
other was  exposed  seventy  feet,  and  was  estimated  to  have  been  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  when  growing. 

The  SigiUarids  are  regarded  as  closely  allied  to  the  Lepidoden- 
drids.  Indeed,  the  two  groups  shade  into  each  other  in  such  wise  that 
there  are  some  species  the  position  of  which,  whether  in  the  one 
group  or  in  the  other,  is  doubtful.  The  typical  Sigillaria,  however, 
differs  in  general  port  from  the  typical  Lepidodendron,  chiefly  in  pos- 
sessing a  more  Palm-like,  or  Cycas-Iike,  or  Draeena-like  stem.  They 
are  evidently,  like  the  Lepidodendrids,  to  be  included  in  the  Lycopo- 
diales,  but  their  affinity  with  higher  classes  is  even  closer  than  that 
of  the  Lepidodendrids. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  indicates  this  affinity.  A  cross- 
section  (Fig.  510)  of  a  Sigillaria-stem  shows  a  hard  external  rind,  d, 
inclosing  a  great  mass  of  loose,  cellular  tissue  (inner  and  middle 
bark),  c  c,  through  the  center  of  which  runs  a  comparatively  small, 
double  woody  cylinder,  b  b,  and  in  the  center  of  this  again  a  large 
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pith,  a  a.     From  the  inner  zone  of  the  woody  cylinder  go  bun- 
dles of  fibro-TSBCular  tissue,  /  f,  through  the  outer  zone  and  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  inner  bark, 
to  the  leaves,  e  e.    Anatomically 
the  stems  of  Sigillaria  are,  if  de- 
corticated, hardly  distiDguiehable 
from    those    of    Lepidodendrou. 
The  principal  differences,  usually 
preeent,    in    Sigillaria    are    the 
<   larger  pith  and  the  more  or  less 
distinct  separation  of  the  primary 
(endogenous)  wood  in  strands  at 
Uie   bases    of   the    corresponding 
wedges  of  the  secondary   (exoge- 
nous) wood.    The  presence  of  ex- 
ogenous (outer  zone)  wood  with 
medullary  rays,  g  g,  and  punc- 
tate tracheids  led  Brongniart  and 
Dawson    to    associate    Sigillaria 
with  the  Gymnosperms,  the  closer 
Fw.tio».-B»u«,u™otsi,mKi^brn.w™.    analogy   being   with   the   Cycada 
(Cycas,    Zamia,   etc.).     For   the 
sake  of  a  comparison  we  have  given  (Fig.  511)  a  cross-section  of  a 
Cycas ;  the  letters  represent  the  same  as  in  the  previous  figure. 

The  development  of  a  secondary  (exogenous)  tissue,  with  charac- 
ters such  as  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Phanogams,  is 
now  known  to  have  existed  in  some  of  the  Calamarian  types  as  well 
as  in  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria.    In  spite  of  the  structural  fea- 


g,  mraallirs  njt. 

tures  in  common  with  the  Cycad3,the  Sigillarias  are  shown  to  be  Cryp- 
togams hardly  more  than  generically  distinct  from  Lepidodendron. 
Becent  investigations  substantiate  this  position;  for,  in  connection 
with  Sigillaria,  inSoresceitce  similar  to  that  of  Lepidodendron,  and 
containiDg  both  microspores  and  macroBpotes,  has  also  been  found. 
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The  occurrence  of  both  esogenoits  and  endogenoufl  wood  in  the 
same  trunk  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  Coal 
Measures  types,  though  traces  of  such  growth  are  still  rarely  met 
among  certain  of  the  living  Cryptogams. 

6,  CalsmarUa. — We  include  under  this  name,  Calamites,  Calamo- 
dendron,  ABterophyllites,  Annukria,  etc.     These  are  plants  having 
long,  slender,  tapering,  reed-like  Btema,  jointed  and  hollow,  or  else 
with  large  pith.    The  exterior  surface  of  the  stem  is  finely  striated,  or 
fluted,  but  the  strife  are  not  continuous  nor  marked  with  leaf-scars 
like    the    Sutinga    of    the 
Sigillaria,   but   are   inter- 
rupted at  the  joints  in  the 
manner    shown    in    Ftgs. 
512  and  513.  At  the  joints 
are  attached  in  whorls  the 
leaves,    which    are    either 
scale-like,  or  strap-like,  or 
thread  -  like.       Sometimes 
at  the  joints  of  the  main 
stem  come  out  in  whorls 
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thread-like,  jointed  branches  bearing  scale-like  or  thread-like  leaves. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  the  joints  grow  rapidly  smaller  and 
shorter,  ao  that  this  end  is  conical.  From  these  short,  rapidly-taper- 
ing joints  issue  the  thread-like  roots.  The  cone-like  fruit  (Fig.  517) 
was  terminal  on  stem  or  branches,  sometimofi  axillary. 
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What  lias  been  said  thug  far  applies  well  to  Equisetum;  but  the 
Eqoieetie  of  the  present  day  are  Bmall,  rush-like  plants,  never  much 
thicker  thao  the  finger,  and  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  high,  although 
in  South  America  (Caracas)  they  grow 
thirty  feet  high,  but  are  very  slender; 
while  Calamariffi  were  certainly  two  feet 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  thirty  feet 
high.  Fig.  518  is  an  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  general  appearance  of  a  Cala- 
mite  by  Dawson. 

The  internal  structure  of  Calamariaa 

•  still  further  removes  them  from  Equise- 

■  tffi;  for  they  seem  to  have  had  (some  of 

them,  at  least)  a  thick,  woody  cylinder  of 

exogenous    structure,    i.  e.,    growing   by 

Cambium  layers.    And  if,  as  is  generally 

accepted,   many   of   the   striated   jointed 

stems  called  Calamites  are  only  casts  of 

the  pith,  the  stems  must  have  even  been 

ho.  511.— Fruit  Fia.  518.— R«iof»-  much  larger  than  stated  above. 

of    Ckluilte        UoD0f«C»l«mlle  mi.  ■         ^i         t         j    j       3      ;i         ..i 

urut    Let-      (ttwr  drwwp).  Thus,    in    the    Lepidodendrias,    the 

qaenai).  Sigillarids,  and  the  Calamariffi  we  find 

an   organization  higher  than   the  living  Lycopods   and   Equisette, 

and  foreshadowing  the  structures  typical  of  the   living  flowering 

plants. 

General  Conolnsioil. — Tlie  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  this  ex- 
amination of  Coal  plants  is:  1.  That  they  belong  to  the  highest  Cryp- 
togams, viz.,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  the  lowest  Phsenogams,  viz., 
Gymnosperms;  3.  That  they  included  types  intermediate  between  those 
now  widely-separated  classes,  and  connected  them  closely.  These  facts 
are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  already  announced  (page  357), 
viz.,  that  the  earliest  representatives  of  any  class  or  order  are  not  typ- 
ical representatives  of  that  class  or  order,  but  connecting  or  compre- 
hensive types — that  is,  types  which,  along  with  their  distinctive  classic 
or  ordinal  characters,  united  others  which  connected  them  with  other 
classes  or  orders.  Thus  the  now  widely-separated  classes  and  orders  of 
organisms,  when  traced  backward,  in  time  approach  each  other  more 
and  more,  and  probably  unite  in  one  common  stem,  although  we  are 
seldom  able  to  find  the  point  of  actual  union.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the 
now  widely-separated  Cryptogams  and  PhEenogams,  when  traced  back- 
ward, approach  until  in  the  Coal  they  are  nearly,  if  not  completely, 
united.  The  organic  kingdom  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  whose  trunk 
la  probably  to  be  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  lowest  strata;  its  main 
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branches  begin  to  separate  in  the  Palaeozoic,  the  secondary  branches  in 
the  Mesozoic,  and  so  the  branching  continues  until  the  extreme  ramifi- 
cation, but  also  the  flower  and  fruit,  are  found  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  present  day.  The  duty  of  the  CYolutionist  is  to  trace  each  bough 
to  its  fellow-bough,  and  each  branch  to  its  fellow-branch,  and  thus 
gradually  to  reconstruct  this  tree  of  life,  and  determine  the  law  and 
the  cause  of  its  growth. 

Theory  of  the  Accumulation  of  Coal. 

There  is  no  question  connected  with  the  Carboniferous  period  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  more  discussion  than  the  mode  in  which 
coal  has  been  accumulated.  There  are  seme  things,  however,  about 
which  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  These  we  will  state  first, 
and  thus  narrow  the  field  of  discussion. 

Presence  of  Water. — That  coal  has  been  accumulated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  or  at  least  of  abundant  moisture,  is  eyident :  a.  From 
the  preservation  of  the  organic  matter.  By  aerial  decay  vegetable 
matter  is  either  entirely  consumed,  or  else  crumbles  into  dust.  Only  in 
the  presence  of  water  is  it  preserved  and  accumulated  in  larger  quanti- 
ties, b.  The  inters tratified  sand  and  clays  and  limestones  have,  of 
course,  been  deposited  like  all  strata  in  water,  c.  The  coal  itself  is  not 
unfrequently  distinctly  and  finely  stratified,  d.  The  plants  found  in 
connection  with  the  coal-seams  are  mostly  such  as  grow  in  moist 
ground. 

Thus  far,  then,  theorists  agree,  but  from  this  point  opinions  diverge, 
and  until  recently  have  very  widely  diverged.  Some  have  thought 
that  coal  has  accumulated  by  the  growth  of  plants  ''  in  situ^^^  as  in 
peat-bogs  and  peat-swamps  of  the  present  day.  Others  have  supposed 
that  it  has  accumulated  by  driftage  of  vegetable  matter  by  rivers,  like 
the  rafts  now  found  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  of  the  present  day. 
According  to  the  one  view,  a  coal-seam  is  an  ancient  peat-swamp ; 
according  to  the  other,  it  is  an  immense  buried  raft.  The  one  is  called 
the  "  Peat'bog  theory ^^'^  the  other,  the  Estuary  or  raft  theory. 

Recently,  however,  scientific  opinions  have  converged  toward  a 
common  belief.  We  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  these  two  rival  theo- 
ries, but  simply  bring  out  what  is  most  certain  in  the  present  views  on 
this  subject : 

1.  Coal  has  been  accumulated  by  growth  of  vegetation  in  situ^  as  in 
peat-swamps  of  the  present  day.  This  fact  is  now  demonstrable. 
The  reasons  for  believing  it  are  the  following:  a.  The  purity  of  coal. 
The  coals  of  the  American  coal-fields  are,  with  few  exceptions,  abso- 
lutely pure,  i.  e.,  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  greater  than  would  result 
from  the  ash  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  same  is  true 
of  coals  of  most  extensive  coal-fields  everywhere.    Now,  it  has  already 
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been  shown  (p.  149)  that  Id  extensire  pest-Bvamps,  like  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  absolutely  pare  vegetable  accumuIatioDS  nnmized  with 
aediment  occur;  bat  ia  buried  rafts  or  drifted  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind  there  must  be  a  large  admixture  of  mud.  b.  Ths  preservation  0/ 
the  most  complex  and  delicate  parts  of  the  plant  vi  their  natural  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  Large  fronds  are  spread  oat  and  pressed  as  in  a 
botaniBt's  herbarium.  Delicate  leaves  are  preserved  with  all  their 
finest  venation  perfectly  visible.  This  is  exacttj  what  we  wonid  expect 
if  they  lay  where  they  fell,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  driftage  by 
rapid  currents  to  long  distances,  c.  The  position  of  these  perfect  speci- 
mem  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
the  last  fallen  leaves,  instead  of  mixed  throughout  the  seam,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  drifted  matter,  d.  The  presence  of  stumps  with  their 
spreading  roots  penetrating  the  under-clay  exactly  as  they  grew.  This 
is  not  an  occasional  phenomenon,  but  is  found  in  the  under-clay  of 
very  many  coal-seams.  In  South  Wales  there  are  100  seams  of  coal, 
every  one  of  which  is  nnderlaid  by  clay  crowded  with  roots  and  some- 
times with  stumps.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  seventy-six  seams, 
twenty  of  which  have  erect  stumps  standing  in  their  original  position 
with  spreading  roots  still  penetrating  the  under-clay.  The  other  seams 
have  each  its  under-clay  filled  with  stigmaria-roots.  Besides  these 
seams  there  are  many  dark 
bands  (dirt-beds)  indicat- 
ing old  foroat-groands. 

The  following  section 
(Fig.  519)  shows  some  of 
these  seams  and  dirt-beds 
or  forest  -  grounds,  with 
penetrating  roots  and  erect 
trunka  Fig.  620  shows 
an  area  of  aboat  one  qaar- 

Fio.  BlS.-Kfecl  Fouil  T««,  CojU-MeMons,  Son  Scotlfc    t*^  acre   of  BUrface   Of  the 

under-clay  of  an  English 
coal-seam  in  which  there  are  seventy-three  stumps  in  situ.  This  last 
evidence  (rf)  is  demonstrative.  Beneath  nearly  every  coal-seam  there 
is  a  fossil  soil — an  ancient  forest-ground. 

Recapitulation. — We  may  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  it  clearer,  by  doBCribing  a  section  of  a  peat-bog,  and  com- 
paring with  a  coal-Beam.  In  such  a  section  we  have  always  an  under- 
clay,  on  which  accumulated  the  moisture,  and  on  which  grew  the 
original  trees  of  the  locality.  This  under-clay  is  often  full  of  roots 
and  stumps  of  the  original  growth.  Above  this  is  a  fine,  structureless, 
carbonaceous  mass,  corresponding  to  the  coal-seam.  On  this  are  the 
last-fallen  leaves,  not  yet  disorganized,  and  the  still-growing  v^ta- 
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tion.  Now,  imagine  this  overwhelmed  and  buried  by  mud  or  sand,  the 
whole  subjected  to  powerful  pressure,  and  a  slow  subsequent  process  of 
carbonization;  and  we  have 
a  complete  reproduction  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  coal- 
seam  with  its  accompanying 
under-clay  filled  with  roots, 
and  its  black  shale  filled  with 
leaf  and  branch  impressions. 

There  are,  however,  many 
cases  of  coal-seams  in  which 
no  evidences  are  found  of 
forest  ground.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  coal 
was  indeed  accumulated  tisu- 
ally  in  situ  in  extensive  peat- 
swamps  as  already  described ;  but  that  often  in  the  center  and  lowest 
parts  of  these  swamps  there  were  shallow  lagoons  in  which  fine,  partly 
decomposed  material  was  accumulated  by  gentle  driftage;  and  such 
drifted  material  formed  often  the  finest  and  most  structureless  kinds 
of  coal,  like  cannel  and  the  like.* 

2.  Coal  has  been  accumulated  in  delta  regions,  broad  lowland  areas ; 
in  localities  subject  to  fioods  by  the  river  and  incursions  by  the  sea. 
It  is  otherwise  impossible  to  account  for  the  clays  and  sands  (often 
inclosing  drift-timber),  and  limestones,  interstratified  with  the  coal. 
The  phenomena  of  an  individual  seam  prove  the  accumulation  by 
growth  in  situ;  the  general  phenomena  of  a  coal-basin,  with  its  suc- 
cession of  strata,  prove  that  this  took  place  in  wide,  flooded  tracts. 
Thus,  the  field  of  discussion  is  narrowed  to  very  small  limits. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  coal  has  been  accumulated  in  extensive 
peat-swamps  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  therefore  subject  to  oc- 
casional floodings  by  the  river  and  inundations  by  the  sea.  That  pure 
peat  may  accumulate  under  these  circumstances  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Lyell,  that  over  large  tracts  of  ground  in  the 
river-swamp  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  pure  peat  is  now  forming,  in 
spite  of  the  annual  floods;  the  sediments  being  all  stopped  by  the 
thick  jungle-growth  surrounding  these  spots,  and  deposited  on  the 
margins,  while  only  pure  water  reaches  the  interior  portions,  f 

But  if  coal  has  indeed  been  formed  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  we 
ought  to  find  at  least  something  analogous  to  a  coal-field  in  sections  of 
great  river-deltas.  And  so,  indeed,  we  do.  We  have  seen  (p.  143)  that 
a  great  river-delta,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ganges,  consists 

*  Grand  Eury,  M^moire  Bur  la  formation  de  la  HouiUe. 
f  LjeU,  Elements  of  Geology,  p.  488. 
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of  alternate  layers  of  river-sediments  (sands  and  clays)  and  marine  sedi- 
ments (limestones)  with  thin  layers  of  peaty  matter,  and  old  forest- 
grounds  with  stamps  and  roots.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  coal-field, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  in  the  process  of  formation.  It  will  be  re- 
membered, also,  that  we  accounted  for  this  alternation,  not  by  oscilla- 
tions, but  by  the  operation  of  two  opposing  forces,  one  depressing  (sub- 
sidence), the  other  up-building  (river-deposit),  with  varying  success. 
When  the  up-building  by  river-deposit  prevailed,  the  area  was  re- 
claimed, and  became  covered  with  thick  jungle  vegetation ;  when  the 
subsidence  prevailed,  it  was  again  covered  with  water,  and  buried  in 
river-sediments,  etc.  Now  and  then,  when  the  subsidence  was  unusu- 
ally great,  the  sea  invaded  the  same  area,  and  limestone  was  formed. 
It  is  substantially  in  this  way  that  coal-fields  were  probably  formed. 

Application  of  the  Theory  to  the  AmerioaB  Goal-Fields :  a.  Appala- 
chian Goal-Field. — A  glance  at  the  map  (p.  302)  will  show  that,  during 
Carboniferous  times,  there  was  high  land  to  the  north,  east,  and  west  of 
this  field,  and  the  black  area,  representing  the  Coal-measures,  was  then  a 
trough,  into  which,  therefore,  drained  rivers  from  every  side  except  the 
south.  This  trough  was  sometimes  a  peat-swamp,  sometimes  a  lake 
emptying  southward,  sometimes  an  arm  of  the  sea  connecting  with  the 
ocean  southward.  When  it  was  a  peat-marsh,  a  coal-seam  was  formed ; 
when  a  lake,  sands  and  clays  were  deposited  by  the  rivers ;  when  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  marine  deposits — limestones — were  formed. 

This  alternation  of  conditions  we  explain  as  follows :  There  were 
three  forces  at  work  on  this  area :  1.  A  general  continental  upheaval^ 
affecting  this  along  with  all  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  2.  An  up- 
building  by  sedimentary  deposit ;  3.  A  heal  subsidence*  The  evidence 
of  all  these  is  complete.  The  continental  upheaval,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  unceasing  throughout  the  previous  periods,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  continued  throughout  the  subsequent  periods.  The  up-building  by 
sediments  and  the  j^an  passu  subsidence  are  as  clearly  marked  as  in 
deltas  of  the  present  day,  by  shore-marks^  by  shallow-water  fossils,  and 
especially  by  forest-grounds  repeated  through  several  thousand  feet  of 
vertical  thickness.  The  existence  of  these  three  forces,  therefore,  is 
not  a  doubtful  hypothesis.  Now,  the  first  two  would  tend  to  reclaim^ 
the  third  to  submerge^  the  area.  When  the  reclaiming  forces  pre- 
dominated, the  area  became  swamp-land,  and  covered  with  coal  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  river- water,  strained  through  the  thick  growth,  slowly  went 
southward  by  a  kind  of  seepage.  When  the  submerging  forces  pre- 
dominated, the  area  became  a  lake,  and  sediments  in  great  quantities 
were  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
correlative  with  the  more  rapid  local  subsidence  which  formed  the  lake 
there  was  also  a  more  rapid  elevation  of  the  high  lands  on  all  sides,  pro- 
ducing more  torrential  river-currents  and  greater  sedimentary  deposits. 
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Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  the  subsidence  would  bring  the  area 
below  sea-level,  and  would  thus  form  an  interior  sea,  or  mediterranean. 
Daring  such  times,  limestones  would  be  formed,  and  marine  animals 
would  be  imbedded  as  fossils. 

b.  Western  Goal-FieldB. — The  Central  and  Western  coal-fields  may 
be  regarded  as  one^  having  been  subsequently  separated  by  denudation. 
This  immensely  extensive  field  may  have  been,  like  the  Appalachian,  a 
hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  land.  If  so,  the  western  land 
has  since  been  submerged,  and  covered  by  more  recent  deposits.  Or  it 
may  have  been  an  extensive  jungly  flat,  bordering  a  western  sea,  the 
many  small  rivers  with  inosculating  deltas,  flowing  westward  and  seep- 
ing through  the  thick,  marshy  vegetation.  There  were  here  far  less 
mechanical  sediments,  because  less  high  land,  and  far  more  marine 
deposits,  because  there  was  a  larger  and  opener  sea ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  process  may  be  regarded  as  similar. 

AppalaohJAP  Bevolution.— This  state  of  oscillation  and  incertitude 
was  terminated  by  the  Appalachian  revolution.  At  the  end  of  the 
Coal  period^  the  sediments  which  had  been  so  long  accumulating  in 
the  Appalachian  region^  until  their  aggregate  thickness  had  now 
reached  40,000  feet,  at  last  yielded  to  the  horizontal  pressure  pro- 
duced by  interior  contraction  of  the  earth  (p.  274),  and  were  crum- 
pled and  mashed,  and  thickened  up  into  the  Appalachian  chain.  At 
the  same  time  the  Western  coal-swamps  were  upheaved  suflBciently  to 
become  permanent  dry  land.  This  revolution  closed  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age  and  the  Palaeozoic  era. 

Estimate  of  Time. 

We  have  said  (p.  287)  that  it  is  important  that  the  mind  become 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  the  immense  time  necessary  to  explain 
geological  phenomena.  We  therefore  embrace  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  Coal  period.  The  estimate  may  be  made 
either  by  taking  the  whole  amount  of  coal  in  a  coal-field  as  the  thing 
to  be  measured,  and  the  rate  at  which  vigorous  vegetation  now  makes 
organic  matter  as  the  measuring-rod;  or  else  by  taking  the  whole 
amount  of  sediments  in  a  coal-basin  as  the  thing  to  be  measured,  and 
the  rate  of  accumulation  of  sediments  by  large  rivers  as  the  measur- 
ing-rod. We  will  give  both,  though  the  latter  is  probably  the  more 
reliable : 

1.  Prom  Aggregate  Amount  of  Coal. — The  only  comparison  which 
we  can  make  bearing  on  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  the  coal  deposits 
is  with  the  peat  accumulations  of  the  present  time.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  rate  of  growth  of  the  present  peat  beds  is  very  variable. 
The  deposition  has  been  reported  as  rapid  as  one  foot  in  ten  years, 
and  even  in  five  years.    On  the  estimate  of  one  foot  of  anthracite 
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requiring  eight  feet  of  peat  this  would  mean  something  like  1^000 
or'  3,000  years  for  the  30-foot  "  mammoth  seam  "  at  Summit  Hill  to 
accumulate.  But  the  conditions  of  peat  formation  in  the  Carbonif- 
erous may  possibly  have  been  so  unlike  those  of  the  present  time 
that  the  comparison  is  of  no  value  except  as  a  suggestion.  The  ^'  coal 
plants  "  were  cryptogams,  with  most  likely  a  luxuriant  growth,  and 
they  probably  yielded  as  much  carbonaceous  matter  proportionately 
to  bulk  as  the  peat-making  Sphagnum  of  the  present  day.  If  we 
allow  ten  years  for  the  formation  of  one  foot  of  the  Carboniferous 
peat,  or  2,500  years  for  the  Mammoth  seam,  then  the  113  feet  of  coal 
in  the  Pottsville  section  indicate  about  10,000  years.  This  is  a  much 
more  moderate  estimate  than  the  1,000,000  years  of  some  writers. 

2.  From  Amount  of  Sodiment. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  for  the  following  estimate  of  the  time  necessary  to  accumulate 
the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-measures.  This  coal-field  is  selected  because  the 
evidences  of  river-sediments  are  very  clear  throughout.  The  area  of 
this  coal-basin  is  given  on  page  364  as  18,000  square  miles;  but  the 
identity  in  character  of  portions  now  widely  separated  by  seas — e.  g., 
on  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton,  Magdalen  Island,  etc. — 
plainly  shows  that  all  these  are  parts  of  one  original  field,  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  36,000  square  miles.  The  thickness  at  South 
Joggins  is  13,000  feet.  At  Pictou,  100  miles  distant,  it  is  nearly  as 
great.  We  shall  certainly  not  err  on  the  side  of  excess,  therefore,  if 
we  take  the  average  thickness  over  the  whole  area  as  7,500  feet.  This 
would  give  the  cubic  contents  of  the  original  delta  deposit  as  about 
51,000  cubic  miles.  Now,  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  according  to  Hum- 
phrey and  Abbot,  carries  to  its  delta  annually  sediment  enough  to 
cover  a  square  mile  268  feet  deep,  or  nearly  exactly  one  twentieth  of 
a  cubic  mile.  Therefore,  to  accumulate  the  mass  of  sediment  men- 
tioned above  would  take  the  Mississippi  about  1,000,000  years. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  estimate  that  it  is  founded  on  a  particu- 
lar theory  of  the  accumulation  of  the  Coal-measures.  The  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  Any  other  mode  would  only  extend  the  time,  for  this 
mode  is  more  rapid  than  any  other.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that 
we  have  evidence  of  a  very  rapid  accumulation  in  stumps  and  logs  and 
erect  trunks,  either  bituminized  or  petrified,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  have  been  completely  buried  before  they  could  decay.  The  an- 
swer is,  that  these  are  only  examples  of  local  rapid  deposit,  and  do  not 
at  all  affect  the  general  result.  Precisely  the  same  happens  now  in 
river-deltas.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  agencies  of  Nature 
were  far  more  energetic  then  than  now  (see  p.  288).  A  forceful 
objection  is  that  the  strata  of  the  Joggins  section  are  much  coarser 
materials  than  the  Mississippi  delta  silts,  and  imply  much  more  rapid 
deposition,  and  the  estimate  of  1,000,000  years  may  be  far  too  large. 
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Physical  Oeography  and  Climate  of  the  Coal  Period 

Physieal  Oeograpliy. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent the  area  of  land  during  this  period  is  approximately  shown  in  the 
map  (p.  302).  It  included  the  Archaean^  the  Cambrian^  the  Silurian^ 
and  Devonian  areas^  during  the  whole  age.  In  the  sub-Carboniferous 
period  the  sub-Carboniferous  and  Carboniferous  areas  were  covered 
by  the  sea,  but  in  the  Carboniferous  period  proper  the  sub-Carbon- 
iferous area  was  land,  and  the  Carboniferous  area,  as  already  seen, 
was  in  an  uncertain  state,  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
sea-level.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Eastern  border-land  extended 
then  much  beyond  the  line  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  (see  map,  p.  302), 
and  even  beyond  the  present  coast-line  (see  map.  Fig.  269,  p.  303), 
and  was  partly  submerged  in  the  elevation  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
at  the  end  of  the  Coal  period. 

In  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  there  were  considerable  bodies  of 
land,  mainly  in  the  Basin  region,  but  their  limits  are  not  accurately 
known. 

Again,  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  the  lands  were  comparatively 
low.  None  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  continent  were  yet 
formed.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  same  was  true  of  the  other  conti- 
nents. Nearly  all  the  high  mountain-chains  are  either  more  recent  in 
their  origin,  or  else  in  their  principal  growth.  In  general  terms, 
then,  the  lands  were  smaller  and  lower,  and  the  conditions  more 
oceanic,  than  at  present. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Coal  period  was  probably  charac- 
terized by  greater  warmth,  humidity,  and  uniformity  than  now  pre- 
vails over  the  greater  part  of  the  eartVs  surface.  Most  of  these  char- 
acteristics, if  not  all,  are  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  vegetation. 

1.  The  warmth  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical vegetation.  Of  the  present  flora  of  Great  Britain  about  one 
thirty-fifth  are  Ferns,  and  none  of  these  Tree-ferns.  Of  the  Coal  flora 
of  Great  Britain  about  one  half  were  Ferns,  and  many  of  these  Tree- 
ferns.  At  present  in  all  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  sixty  known 
species  of  Ferns:  in  European  Coal-measures  there  are  nearly  650 
species,  and  these  are  certainly  but  a  fraction  of  the  actual  number 
then  existing.  That  this  indicates  a  tropical  climate  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  out  of  1,500  species  of  living  Ferns  known  forty  years  ago, 
1,200,  or  four  fifths,  were  tropical  species.  The  number  of  known  liv- 
ing Ferns  is  now  about  3,500,*  but  the  proportion  of  tropical  species  is 
still  probably  the  same.  Even  in  the  tropics,  however,  the  proportion 
of  Ferns  is  far  less  than  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Coal  period. 

*  Underwood,  Oar  Native  Ferns,  p.  60. 
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Again^  Tree-ferns,  arborescent  Lycopods,  Cycads,  and  Araucarian 
Conifers,  are  now  wholly  confined  to  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions. 
The  prevalence  of  these  tropical  families  and  their  immense  size,  com- 
pared with  their  congeners  of  the  present  day,  would  seem  to  indicate 
at  least  sub-tropical  if  not  tropical  conditions.  And  these  conditions 
prevailed  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  northward 
into  polar  regions ;  for  in  Melville  Island,  75**  north  latitude,  Orinnell 
Land,  81**  43',  and  Spitzbergen,  ^T  33'  north  latitude,  have  been 
found  coal-strata  containing  Tree-ferns,  gigantic  Lycopods,  Gala- 
mites,  etc. 

2.  The  humidity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Tree-ferns  and  arbo- 
rescent Lycopods  are  most  abundant  now  on  islands  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean;  and  further  by  the  great  extent  of  the  Coal  swamps,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  general  succulence  of,  or  the  predominance  of 
cellular  tissue  in,  the  plants  of  that  period. 

3.  The  uniformity  is  proved  by  the  great  resemblance  and  often 
identity  of  the  species  in  the  most  widely-separated  regions.  Accord- 
ing to  Lesquereux,  out  of  434  American  and  440  European  species, 
176  are  common,  and  the  remainder  far  less  diverse  in  character 
than  the  species  of  the  two  floras  at  present.  Again,  in  all  latitudes, 
from  the  tropics  to  75°  north  latitude.  Coal  species  are  extremely 
similar.  Such  uniformity  of  vegetation  shows  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  climate.  From  the  earliest  times  until  the  present  there 
has  been  probably  a  gradual  evolution  of  continents — a  gradual  differ- 
entiation of  land  and  water,  a  consequent  differentiation  of  climates, 
and  a  corresponding  differentiation  of  faunas  and  floras. 

4.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
atmosphere  has  fluctuated  within  unknown  but  moderate  limits.* 
The  period  of  the  Coal-measures  was  apparently  a  time  of  atmos- 
pheric enrichment  in  COj,  and  in  consequence  of  warm,  uniform 
climate.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  now 
about  ^  per  cent  (y^Vir)-  N^^w,  since  carbonic  acid  is  the  necessary 
food  of  plants,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the 
increase  of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  would  increase  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation.  Experiments  by  Daubeny  f  prove  that  this  is  true 
especially  for  vascular  Cryptogams. 

We  may  therefore  picture  to  ourselves  the  climate  of  this  period 
as  warm,  moist,  uniform,  stagnant  (for  currents  of  air  are  deter- 
mined by  difference  of  temperature).  Such  physical  conditions  are 
extremely  favorable  to  vegetation,  but  unfavorable  to  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life. 


*  See  writings  of  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  vi,  p.  609 ;  vol.  vii,  p.  546. 
t  Report  of  British  Assodation  for  1849,  p.  62,  and  1850,  p.  169. 
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Cause  of  this  Climate. — The  moisture  and  uniformity  were  the 
necessary  result  of  the  physical  geography  already  given.  They  were 
due  to  the  wide  extent  of  ocean  and  the  absence  of  large  continents  and 
high  mountains.  High  mountains  are  the  precipitating  points  for  the 
atmosphere — ^points  through  which  it  discharges  its  superabundant 
moisture.  As  these  did  not  exist,  the  atmosphere  was  always  highly 
charged.  The  prevalence  of  the  ocean  also,  as  is  well  known,  produces 
uniformity. 

The  greater  warmth  of  high  latitudes  is  partly  explained  by  the 
uniformity.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  then 
a  higher  mean  temperature  than  now  exists.  This  was  probably  due 
not  to  the  greater  interior  temperature  of  the  earth,  as  usually  sup- 
posed, but  to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  This  may  be  shown 
as  follows : 

The  surface-temperature  of  the  earth  is  now  almost  wholly  due  to 
external^  not  to  internal  causes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  only  one 
twentieth  of  a  degree  Fahr.  is  now  due  to  the  latter  cause.  In  going 
downward  the  heat  increases  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every  50  to  60  feet, 
i.  e.,  the  internal  heat  for  every  50  feet  of  depth  increases  twenty  times 
the  surface-temperature,  so  far  as  this  is  due  to  internal  causes.  Now, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Fourier  and  Hopkins  that  the  same  would  be 
true  whatever  be  the  surface-temperature  from  internal  causes.  For 
example,  if  the  surface-temperature  from  internal  causes  be  1°,  then 
for  every  50  feet  of  depth  the  interior  heat  would  increase  20°.  If  the 
surface-temperature  from  internal  causes  be  10°,  then  for  every  50  feet 
of  depth  the  interior  heat  would  increase  200° — a  condition  of  things 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  growth  of  plants,  since  all  the  springs 
would  be  boiling.  We  can  not,  therefore,  attribute,  as  many  have 
done,  even  a  few  degrees'  increase  of  mean  temperature  to  causes  in- 
terior to  the  earth.  In  fact,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  during  the 
whole  recorded  history  of  the  earth,  i.  e.,  during  the  time  it  has  been 
inhabited  by  organisms,  the  surface- temperature  of  the  earth  has 
been  almost  wholly  due  to  external  causes.  Now,  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  an  external  cause,  which  greatly  affects  the  sur- 
face-temperature, but  which  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected. The  thorough  explanation  of  this  point  will  require  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  properties  of  transparent  media  in  relation  to  light  and 
heat. 

Many  bodies  which  are  transparent  to  light  are  opaque  to  heat 
Such  bodies,  however,  will  freely  transmit  heat,  if  the  heat  be  accom- 
panied with  intense  light.  It  is  as  if  the  light  carried  the  heat  through 
with  it.  Heat  thus  associated  with  light  is  sometimes  called  light-heaiy 
while  that  which  is  not  thus  associated  is  called  dark  heat.  Now,  the 
bodies  spoken  of  are  transparent  to  light-heat,  but  opaque  to  dark  heat. 
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Olass  is  such  a  body.  If  a  pane  of  glass  be  held  between  the  face  and 
the  sufiy  the  heat  passes  freely  and  burns  the  face,  but  the  same  pane 
would  act  as  a  partial  screen  before  B,fire^  and  as  a  perfect  screen  be- 
fore a  hot,  but  not  incandescent,  canfion-ball. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  a  glass  greenhouse,  even 
in  the  coldest  sunshiny  winter's  day,  becomes  insupportably  warm  if 
shut  up.  The  sun-light  and  heat  pass  freely  through  the  glass,  and 
heat  the  ground,  the  benches,  the  flower-pots;  but  the  light-heat 
thereby  becomes  converted  into  dark  heat,  and  thus  is  imprisoned 
within.*  Now,  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  such  a  greenhouse. 
The  light-heat  passes  readily  through,  warms  the  ground,  changes 
into  dark  heat,  and  is  in  a  measure  imprisoned  by  the  partial  opacity 
of  the  atmosphere  to  this  kind  of  heat.  The  atmosphere  is  a  kind  of 
blanket  put  about  the  earth  to  keep  it  warm.  So  much  has  long  been 
recognized.  But  Tyndall  has  shown  that  the  property  of  opacity  to 
dark  heat  in  the  case  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  wholly  to  the  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  present ;  that  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  transparent  to  dark  heat,  and^  therefore,  if  the  atmos- 
phere consisted  only  of  theee  two  gases,  it  would  not  be  heated  by 
radiation  from  the  earth,  and  the  ground  would  lose  all  its  heat  by 
radiation  during  the  night,  and  become  intensely  cold  like  space.  In 
other  words,  the  blanket  put  about  the  earth  to  keep  it  warm  is  woven 
of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Coal  period  was  a  time  of  comparative 
enrichment  of  the  atmosphere  in  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor,  f 
The  atmosphere  was  then  a  double  hlanket,  and  therefore  kept  the 
young  earth  much  warmer.  We  believe  that  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt  was 
the  first  to  apply  this  discovery  of  Tyndall  to  the  explanation  of  the 
climate  of  the  Coal  period.  E.  B.  Hunt  had  previously  attributed 
it  to  greater  density  of  the  air ;  but  this  is  a  wholly  different  principle. 

Thus  the  physical  geography  explains  the  humidity  and  uniform- 
ity, and  the  greater  humidity  and  the  carbonic  acid  explain  the  greater 
mean  temperature.  But  there  is  still  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  all  the  carbon  stored  in 
the  earth  temporarily,  as  peat,  coal,  and  other  organic  matter,  and 
that  permanently  stored  as  carbonates  (limestone,  CaCOj,  for  exam- 
ple) has  been  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  The  total  amount  of  the 
carbonic  acid  "withdrawn  from  the  air  by  carbonation  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  and  by  organic  agency  has  been  ''estimated  from  20,000  to 

*  On  Mount  Whitney,  in  the  sunshine,  Langlcj  got,  in  a  box  covered  with  glass,  a 
temperature  of  286"  Fahr.  or  IIS'S"*  C.,  while  in  the  shade  of  the  open  air  the  temper- 
ature was  only  SS-e*"  Fahr.  or  14*8°  G. 
.  .  f  This  does  not  mean  clouds  or  fogs,  but  transparent  invisible  vapors. 
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200,000  times  the  present  content."  *  Such  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
air  does  seem  consistent  with  the  fact  of  ordinary  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  life  in  the  earliest  geologic  times.  Certainly  the  amount 
of  CO2  in  the  air  has  never  exceeded  in  geologic  time  an  amount 
possible  with  animal  life.  The  old  idea  that  all  the  carbon  of  the 
world  was  held  in  the  primitive  atmosphere  must  be  abandoned.  We 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  through  geologic 
time  a  constant  supply  of  carbonic  acid  to  fairly  balance  the  with- 
drawal. Such  supply  is  found  in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  in  the 
emanations  from  the  earth's  interior,  observed  especially  in  volca- 
noes and  carbonic-acid  springs.  The  two  processes  of  supply  and 
withdrawal  have  not  been  precisely  balanced  and  the  COj  content 
of  the  atmosphere  has  varied  within  narrow  limits.  Depletion  would 
<;ause  a  season  of  cold  and  aridity,  like  the  Salina  or  the  Glacial 
periods,  while  enrichment  would  produce  a  warm  and  humid  cli- 
mate like  that  of  the  Carboniferous  period.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  involves  the  origin  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Planetesimal 
hypothesis  best  explains  the  facts  (see  pp.  296,  299). 

Iron-  Ore  of  the  Coal- Measures. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Coal-measures  consist  of  alternat- 
ing layers  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  containing  seams  of 
coal  and  bands  of  iron-ore.  We  have  alreadv  discussed  the  mode  of 
occurrence^  the  varieties^  and  the  theory  of  accumulation  of  the  coal. 
We  come  now  to  discuss  the  same  points  in  regard  to  the  iron-ore. 

Mode  of  Ooourrence. — The  mode  of  occurrence  of  iron-ore  is,  in 
many  respects,  like  that  of  coal.  Like  coal,  it  is  found  in  seams,  which 
vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
Like  coal,  these  very  thick  seams  are  apt  to  be  impure,  being  largely 
mixed  with  clay.  Seams  pure  enough  to  work  profitably  are  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  thick.  Like  coal,  the  seams  are  repeated 
many  times  in  the  same  section  (Fig.  454,  p.  361),  but  without  any  dis- 
coverable order  of  succession.  Like  coal,  the  seam  is  usually  underlaid 
by  clay. 

Kinds  of  Ore. — The  form  of  iron-ore  found  in  all  strata,  except 
those  containing  coal,  is  usually  ferric  oxide,  either  hydrated  (brown 
hematite — limonite),  or  anhydrous  (red  hematite),  or  else  magneti6'<)x- 
ide ;  but  in  the  Coal-measures  of  this  period,  and  in  the  Coal-measures 
of  every  other  period — i.  e.,  in  all  strata  containing  coal— the  iron  As  in 
the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate.  This  is  usually  mixed  with  clay,  and 
therefore  called  clay  iron-stone.  It  is  often  nodular  and  mammillated, 
and  called  kidney  iron-ore.    Sometimes  it  is  mixed  intimately  with 

*  Professor  T.  G.  Chanibcrlin  has  discussed  this  subject  in  the  Jounud  of  Geology, 
vol.  vii,  pp.  545-584. 
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carbonaceons  matter,  and  is  called  black-band  ore.  This  last  yery  yalu- 
able  ore  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  in  Scotland. 

The  importance  of  the  association  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  same 
strata  can  not  be  overestimated.  For  this  reason,  the  raising  of  coal 
and  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  conducted  in  connection  with  each 
other,  and  the  smelting  furnaces  are  often  situated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  coal-mines.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  coal-producing  country  in  the  world,  should  be  also  the 
greatest  iron-producing  country.  Most  of  the  iron-ore  worked  in 
Oreat  Britain  is  taken  from  her  coal-measures.  In  this  country,  much 
iron  was  formerly  made  from  the  iron  carbonates  of  the  Coal-meas- 
ures, but  now  chiefly  from  the  peroxide  and  magnetic  ores  found 
elsewhere/ especially  in  Algonkian  (p.  298). 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  annual  iron* 
production,  in  tons,  of  the  principal  iron-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  once  made  most  of  the 
iron  of  the  world,  but  that  the  United  States  is  now  the  leading 
country,  having  produced  in  1901  nearly  30,000,000  tons.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  this  great  agent  of  civilization  in  other 
countries  is  also  seen. 


TBO^  AND  STEEL. 

1846. 

18M. 

187S. 

18B4. 

1897.* 

1»01.^ 

Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

France 

2,200,000 
602,000 
450,000 

8,600,000 
1,000,000 

6,666,000 
2,660,000 
1,881,000 

10,600,000 
6,200,000 
2,600,000 
4,600,000 

27,800,000 

18,489,822 
17,096,428 
8,479,082 
11,956,699 
64,116,271 

12,966,019 
29,741,681 
8,865,811 
14,229,426 
71,880,667 

Germany. 

World 

7,000,000 

14,486,000 

*  Metric  tons. 

Theory  of  the  Aoonmulation  of  the  Iron-Ore  of  the  Coal-Measures.— 

We  have  already  explained  (p.  150)  how  iron-ore  is  now  accumulated 
by  the  agency  of  decaying  organic  matter.  We  have  also  shown  that 
if  the  organic  matter  is  consumed  in  doing  the  work  of  accumulation, 
the  iron-ore  is  left  in  the  form  of  iron  peroxide ;  but  if  it  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  presence  of  excess  of  organic  matter,  it  retains  the  form 
of  ferrous  carbonate.  We  will  now  give  additional  evidence,  taken 
from  the  occurrence  of  iron-ore  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  that  the 
same  agency  has  accomplished  the  same  results  in  all  geological  times : 
1.  Immense  beds  of  iron-ore  are  found  in  the  strata  of  all  geological 
ages ;  but,  wherever  we  find  them,  we  find  also  associated  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  strata,  decolorized  or  leached  of  their  iron  coloring-mat- 
ter. Contrarily,  wherever  we  find  the  rocks  extensively  redy  we  usually 
find  also  an  absence  of  valuable  beds  of  iron-ore.  We  are  thus  led  to 
conclude  that  the  iron-ore  of  iron-beds  ha8  been  washed  out  of  the 
strata^  which  are  thereby  left  in  a  decolorized  condition. 
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2.  That  this  has  been  done  by  the  agency  of  organic  matter  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  wherever  we  find  evidences  of  organic  matter,  whether 
in  the  form  of  fossih  or  of  coaly  we  find  the  sandstones  and  shales  are 
white  or  gray— i.  e.,  leached  of  coloring-matter.  Conversely,  red  rocks 
are  usually  barren  of  fossils  or  of  coal.  For  example,  all  the  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measures,  or  of  all  other  strata  containing  coal,  are 
gray,  while  the  Old  Bed  sandstone  below  the  coal,  and  the  New  Bed 
sandstone  above  the  coal,  and,  in  fact,  all  red  sandstones,  are  very 
poor  in  fossils  or  evidences  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  Thus 
evidences  of  organic  matter,  and  the  decoloring  of  the  strata,  and' 
the  accumulation  of  iron-ore,  are  closely  associated  as  cause  and 
effect. 

3.  In  all  the  strata,  whether  older  or  newer,  in  which  there  is  no 
coal,  i.  e.,  in  which  there  is  no  excess  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
change,  the  iron-ore  is  peroxide  {ferric  and  magnetic  oxide) ;  while  in 
coal-measures  of  all  periods,  whether  Carboniferous,  or  Jurassic,  or  Cre- 
taceous, or  Tertiary,  or  in  all  cases  where  there  is  organic  matter  in  ex- 
cess  in  a  state  of  change  (not  graphite),  the  iron-ore  is  in  the  form  of 
carbonate  protoxide,  or  ferrous  carbonate  (PeCOs). 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  both  now  and  always  iron-ore  is,  and 
has  been,  accumulated  by  organic  agency ;  *  again,  that  both  now  and 
always  there  are,  and  have  been,  three  conditions  of  iron-ore,  each  as- 
sociated with  the  absence  or  presence  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of 
changing  organic  matter :  1.  It  may  be  universally  diffused  as  a  color- 
ing-matter of  rocks  and  soils,  and  unavailable  for  industries ;  in  this 
case  there  has  been  no  organic  matter  to  leach  it  out  and  accumulate  it. 
2.  It  may  be  accumulated  as  ferric  oxide ;  in  this  case  there  has  been 
organic  matter  only  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  accumulation,  and  was 
all  consumed  in  doing  that  work.  3.  It  may  be  accumulated  as  ferrous 
carbonate ;  in  this  case  there  is  excess  of  organic  matter,  usually  in  the 
form  of  coal. 

This  much  is  certain ;  but,  as  to  the  exact  mode  and  time  of  the 
leaching  and  accumulation,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  accumulation  may  have  occurred :  It  may 
have  accumulated  in  the  coal-marshes  during  the  Coalperiod,  being  at 
that  time  leached  out  of  the  surrounding  soils,  which  were  therefore 
left  in  a  decolorized  condition,  and  in  this  condition  subsequently 
washed  down  as  sediments  into  the  coal-marshes.  Or,  it  may  have 
been  brought  down  as  the  coloring-matter  of  red  sands  and  clays; 
and  afterward,  perhaps  after  the  Coal  period,  leached  out  by  percolat- 
ing waters  containing  organic  matter  from  the  coal-beds,  carried  down- 

*  Some  writers  hare  contested  this  statement.    See  Winchell,  Minnesota  Geological 
Survey,  Bulletin  VI,  pp.  246-248,  1891. 
27 
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ward  until  stopped  by  an  impemoas  clay-stratum,  and  accumnlated 
there.     The  former  mode  is  the  more  probable.* 

The  above  view  is  true  as  a  general  statement,  hut  the  accumulation 
is  not  always  direct  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  (a)  by  replacement 
of  limestone  by  ferrous  carbonate  which  becomes  oxidized  into  ferric 
oxide ;  or  (b)  ferrous  sulphate  may  react  with  lime  carbonate  and  form 
lime  sulphate  and  ferrous  carbonate  (FeSOi  -f  CaCOs  =  CaSOi  +  P© 
COs),  the  latter  becoming  by  oxidation  ferric  oxide ;  or,  finally  {c)y  fer- 
riferous limestone  may  be  leached  of  its  lime  and  the  residuaJ  iron  ac- 
cumulated. 

But,  in  any  case,  organic  matter  has  been  the  agent  in  some  stage 
of  the  change ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  iron- 
ore  is  the  sign  of  organic  matter,  and  the  meiMure  of  the  amount  of 
organic  matter  consumed  in  its  accumulation.  There  are,  therefore, 
four  signs  of  the  previous  existence  of  organisms  used  by  geologists ; 
they  are  coah  iron-ore,  limestone  (or  marble),  and  fossils. 

We  can  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  making  one  passing  re- 
flection suggested  by  the  mention  of  these  four  signs  of  life : 

The  organic  kingdom  is  so  much  matter  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
embodied  for  a  brief  space  in  individual  living  forms,  to  be  again  dis- 
solved by  death,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  came.  The 
same  material  is  again  taken  by  the  next  generation,  embodied  and 
again  returned  at  its  death.  The  same  small  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
atmosphere  is  embodied  and  disembodied,  again  embodied  and  disem- 
bodied, and  thus  worked  over  and  over  again  by  constant  circulation 
thousands,  yea,  nrillions  of  times,  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Now,  in 
this  constant  circulation  of  the  elements  of  organic  matter,  besides  the 
work  done  in  the  fact  of  circulation  itself,  viz.,  the  wonderful  but  fleet- 
ing phenomena  of  vegetable,  animal,  yea,  of  human  life,  there  was  an- 
other work,  the  results  of  which  accumulated  from  age  to  age — ^a  work, 
too,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  human  race. 
A  portion  of  this  circulating  matter,  in  its  course  downward  from  the 
organic  to  the  mineral  kingdom^  stopped  half-way jB,nd  was  accumxxlhted 
as  great  beds  of  coal — reservoirs  of  stored  force.  As  circulating  water 
descending  seaward  is  stopped  and  stored  in  reservoirs  to  complete  its 
descent  under  the  control  of  man,  and  do  his  work ;  so  circulating  or- 
ganic matter  descending  is  stopped  and  stored,  and  is  now  completing 
its  descent  under  the  control  of  man,  and  doing  his  work,  and  thus 
becomes  the  great  agent  of  modern  civilization. 

A  second  portion  of  circulating  organic  elements  completes  its  de- 
scent, but  in  doing  so  accumulates  iron-ore,  the  second  great  civilizer 
of  the  human  race,  and  a  third  portion  forms  limestone. 

•  ^ischofi;  Ghemicail  Geology,  vol  i,  p.  816. 
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A  fourth  portion  also  completes  its  descent,  but  accumulates 
neither  coal  nor  iron-ore;  but  it  accomplishes  a  work  far  more  sub- 
tile and  beautiful  than  either  of  the  others.  As  each  particle  of 
organic  matter  returns  to  the  atmosphere,  it  compels  a  particle  of 
mineral  matter  to  take  its  place,  thus  completely  reproducing  its 
form  and  structure.  Thus  fossils  are  formed,  and  thus  is  the  history 
of  the  organic  kingdom  self-recorded.  Thus,  while  the  other  two 
portions  have  subserved  the  material  wants  of  man,  this  portion  has 
subserved  his  higher  intellectual  wants.  • 

Bitumen,  Petroleum,  and  Natural  Oas. 

The  nature  of  bitumen  and  petroleum  is  so  similar  to  that  of  coal, 
that  although  not  confined  to,  nor  even  found  principally  in,  the 
Coal-measures,  the  subject  is  best  taken  up  in  this  connection. 

It  is  well  known  that  coal  or  any  organic  matter,  by  suitable  dis- 
tillation, may  be  broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  products:  some 
solid,  as  coal-pitch;  some  tarry,  as  coal-tar;  some  liquid,  as  coal-oil; 
some  volatile,  as  coal-naphtha;  and  some  gaseous,  as  coal-gas.  Now, 
we  find  collected,  in  fissures  beneath  the  earth,  or  issuing  from  its  sur- 
face, a  very  similar  series  of  products :  some  solid,  as  asphalt;  some 
tarry,  as  bitumen;  some  liquid,  as  petroleum;  some  volatile,  as  roch- 
naphtha;  and  some  gaseous,  as  marsh-gas  of  burning  springs.  There 
has  been  little  doubt  that  these  also  are  of  organic  origin.  The  util- 
ization of  all  these  products,  especially  petroleum  and  gas,  have  now 
become  a  great  industry. 

Geological  Relations. — Bitumen  and  petroleum  are  found  in  all  fos- 
siliferous  rocks,  from  the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  uppermost  Tertiary, 
under  certain  conditions,  among  which  are  the  local  abundance  of  or- 
ganisms from  which  these  substances  are  formed,  and  the  absence  of 
great  metamorphism.  The  signs  of  their  presence  in  any  locality  are 
iridescent  scums  on  the  water  of  springs  (oil-show),  and  the  issuing  of 
combustible  gases  (burning  springs).  In  regard  to  the  first  sign,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  iridescent  scums  are  produced  by  many  other 
substances  besides  petroleum.  The  second  sign  is  considered  the  best, 
although  combustible  gases  may  issue  from  decomposing  organic  matter 
of  any  kind,  or  from  coal.  Some  of  the  burning  springs  in  the  oil- 
region  of  Kentucky  are  said  to  produce  a  flame  twenty  to  thirty  feet* 
long.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  petroleum  is  often  associated  with 
salt.  It  is  so  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Virginia,  and  in  many  other  lo- 
calities. 

Oil-Formations. — I  have  said  that  petroleum  and  bitumen  are  found 
in  all  fossiliferons  formations,  but  in  each  country  there  are  certain  for- 
mations where  it  especially  abounds :  in  Europe  it  is  found  principally 
in  th^  Tertiary ;  in  Eastern  United  States  it  is  found  almost  wholly  in 
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the  PalaBozoic,  below  the  Coal-measures ;  in  California  it  is  found  in 
the  Tertiary. 

Principal  Oil-Horizons  of  the  United  States.— In  Pennsylvania  and 
Kentucky  oil  is  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian;  in  Canada,  in  the 
Lower  Devonian ;  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  sub-Carboniferous ;  in  Ohio, 
in  the  Coal-measures,  Upper  Devonian  (Huron  shales),  and  especially 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  (Trenton  limestone) ;  in  Colorado  it  is  found  in 
the  Cretaceous :  in  California,  in  the  Miocene  Tertiary  of  the  Coast 
Bange,  all  the  way  from  Lqb  Angeles  to  Cape  Mendocino.  These  have 
been  called  oil-horizons. 

Laws  of  Interior  Distribution. — The  mode  of  interior  distribution 
of  petroleum  is  similar  to,  yet  different  from,  that  of  water.  Like 
water,  it  collects  in  porous  strata,  especially  if  these  are  covered  with 
impervious  strata,  and  in  fissures  and  cavities  of  all  kinds  ;  like  water 
and  with  water,  it  collects  in  ordinary  wells,  or  sometimes  spouts  in 
immense  quantities  from  artesian  wells.  Some  of  the  great  spouting- 
.  wells  in  Pennsylvania,  when  first  opened,  yielded  3,000  barrels  per  day, 
some  in  Ohio  5,000  barrels,  or  even  more,  and  some  of  the  great  wells  of 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  even  1,000,000  gallons,  or  25,000  barrels  per 
day.  But,  unlike  water,  there  is  no  perennial  large  supply  ;  the  accu- 
mulations of  ages  being  exhausted  sometimes  in  a  few  years.  Unlike 
water,  the  force  of  ejection  is  not  hydrostatic  pressure  directly^  but 
hydrostatic  pressure  transmitted  through  elastic  compression  of  the 
gases  generated  from  the  petroleum  itself.  The  great  spouting-wells, 
therefore,  being  the  fortunate  tappings  of  the  accumulations  of  ages,  in 
fissures  and  cavities,  are  enormously  productive  when  first  opened,  but 
are  also  in  the  same  proportion  rapidly  exhausted.  It  is  evident  that 
the  same  is  much  more  trae  of  gas-wells  :  they  must  be  still  more 
short-lived.  In  cases  where  the  accumulation  occurs  in  pores  and  nu- 
merous small  fissures,  the  supply  is  less  abundant  but  more  perma- 
nent ;  although  some  very  productive  wells  have  been  opened  in  porous 
sandstones  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  limestones  of  Ohio  where  no  de- 
cided cavities  have  been  demonstrated.  Where  oil  is  associated  with 
water  and  gas,  especially  in  cavities,  the  three  materials  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
gas  and  oil  usually  come  up  first,  and  water  only  after  these  are  ex- 
.  hausted. 

Kinds  of  Rooks  which  bear  Petroleum.— As  already  stated,  petro- 
leum, like  water,  is  found  principally  in  pores,  fissures,  and  cavities  of 
all  kinds.  The  same  kinds  of  rocks,  therefore,  which  are  water-bearing 
are  also  oil-bearing — ^viz.,  sandstones  and  limestones^  especially  if  these 
have  an  impervious  shale  cover.  In  Canada  and  Ohio  it  is  found  in 
limestone,  and  the  peculiar  porous  character  of  the  Trenton  limestone 
of  Ohio  which  makes  it  oil-bearing  is  shown  in  Figs.  521  and  522.    In 
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Pennsylrsnia  it  is  found  in  sandstone  with  intervening  barren  shales. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  three  oil-bearing  sandstones  separated  by 


nws  of  Ohio,  ntignllled  (fnim  Ortod). 

about  200  feet  of  intervening  Bbales.  If  a  welt  reaches  the  first  sand- 
etone  without  finding  oil,  the  boring  is  continaed  to  the  second,  or  even 
to  the  third.  Fig.  523  (taken  from  Lesley)  represents  a  section  through 
the  Pennsylvania  oil-regions,  showing  the  three  principal  oil-horizons 
of  the  Eastern  United  States  recognized  at  that  time,  viz.,  the  Venango 
County  (Pennsylvania)  horizon  with  its  three  sandstones ;  the  Virginia 


sub-Carboniferous  horizon  above ;  and  the  Canada  horizon  below.  To 
these  must  now  be  added  the  Trenton  limestone  horizon  of  Ohio,  still 
lower.  It  JB  believed  that  the  oil -generating  stratam  is  usually  a  shale. 
Above  this  is  the  oil-reservoir  stratum  of  sandstone  or  limestone. 
Above  this  again  is  the  impervious  shale-cover. 

Petroleum  (eapecially  the  lighter  oils)  is  usnally  found  only  in  hori- 
zontal or  gently-folded  strata,  because  strongly-folded  and  crumpled 
strata  are  always  metamorphic,  and  the  heat  which  produced  meta- 
morphiem  has  also  concreted  the  oil  into  bitumen  or  asphalt.  Also  the 
outcropping  of  the  edges  of  highly-inclined  strata  favors  the  escape  of 
gas  and  the  concretion  of  the  oil.  It  is  hardly  probable,  therefore, 
that  a  light  oil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  California  oil-region.* 

In  gently-folded  strata  the  most  productive  portions  seem  to  be 
along  a  line  of  anticline ;  because  there  we  may  expect  large  fissures, 

*  Some  tolenbly  good  oil  h&s  been  found  m  CaliromU  in  metamorptiic  i 
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and  also,  perhaps,  because  the  oil  working  up  on  the  surface  of  water 
is  apt  to  accumulate  under  the  saddles  of  the  strata. 

In  California  asphalt  in  very  pure  condition  occurs  in  the  form  of 
diJceSj  filling  great  fissures  in  Miocene  sandstone  of  the  Coast  Bange. 
It  is  possible  that  its  source  is  a  bituminous  or  petroliferous  underly- 
ing shale.  Crust  movements  produced  fissures,  and  pressure  squeezed 
the  liquid  matter  in  a  pure  form  into  the  open  fissures,  where  it 
concreted  as  asphalt.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  in  West 
Virginia  and  in  Bulgaria. 

Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Bitumen. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  petroleum  and  bitumen  series  may  be 
made  artificially  by  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  There  seems  also 
to  be  little  doubt  that  certain  organic  matters  at  ordinary  temperature, 
in  presence  of  abundant  moisture,  and  out  of  contact  of  air,  will  un- 
dergo a  species  of  decomposition  or  fermentation  by  which  an  oily  or 
tarry  substance,  similar  to  bitumen,  is  formed.  In  the  interior  of 
heaps  of  vegetable  substance  such  bituminous  matter  is  often  found. 

The  prevailing  theory  has  been  that  all  the  hydrocarbons  found 
in  the  earth  were  derived  from  the  atmosphere  by  organic  agency. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  this  is  true  of  the  carbon  in  coals  and  lime- 
stones. It  was  natural  to  make  the  theory  cover  all  the  analogous 
volatile  compounds.* 

Many  limestones  are  dark-colored  and  "foetid"  with  hydrocar- 
bons, but  makes  white  lime  when  roasted.  Many  shales  yield,  when 
heated,  large  percentages  of  volatile  hydrocarbons.  Indeed,  before 
the  days  of  oil-wells  "rock  oil'^  was  obtained  commercially  by  dis- 
tillation of  the  black  shales.  It  has  seemed  plausible  that  such  hydro- 
carbons might  have  been  deposited  in  the  shales  and  limestones  from 
the  tissues  of  marine  animals  and  plants  under  the  influence  of 
salt  water.  From  this  conception  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  assumption 
that  the  great  masses  of  bituminoys  substances  found  in  various  local- 
ities, even  in  the  igneous  rocks,  had  been  derived  from  some  unknown 
petroliferous  shale  or  limestone.  However,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  reasonably  account. for  such  immense  localizations  of  these  sub- 
stances, as,  for  example,  the-  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  and  the  Baku 
oil-field. 

The  organic  theory  of  hydrocarbons  was  almost  compulsory  under 
the  nebular  theory  of  the  earth^s  origin,  and  the  conception  of  a 

♦  G.  H.  Eldridge,  in  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Suit.,  classifies  the  hydro- 
carbons as  follows :  Gaseous — ^marsh  gas  and  rock  gas.  Bituminous — petroleum,  min- 
eral tar  (malthite),  asphaltite  (many  forms).  Resinous — succinite  (amber),  copalite,  am- 
brite.    Cereous — ozocerite.    Crystalline — ^hartite. 
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primitive  atmosphere  holding  all  the  CO,  of  the  world.  We  have 
already  shown  (p.  397)  that  the  latter  conception  is  certainly  wrong. 
The  interior  of  the  earth  has  probably  been  the  primal  source  of  all 
the  COj  and  the  atmosphere  only  a  secondary  medium.  Under  the 
Planetesimal  hypothesis  (p.  296)  we  may  easily  concede  that  the 
superficial  rocks  may  hold  great  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  which 
have  been  expelled  by  rising  temperatures  from  tiie  earth's  interior 
and  have  been  condensed  in  the  colder  outer  layer.* 

Origin  of  Varieties. — ^However  formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  different  varieties  of  this  series  are  formed  from  one  another  by  a 
subsequent  process.  It  is  certain  that  from  all  varieties  CH^  is  con- 
stantly passing  off,  and  that  the  result  of  this,  together  with  oxidation, 
is  a  slow  consolidation.  By  this  process  light  oil  is  changed  into  heavy 
oil,  heavy  oil  into  bitumen,  and  bitumen  into  asphalt.  Some  of  the 
grandest  fissure-reservoirs  of  oil  have  thus  been  changed  into  solid 
asphalt.  In  the  upper  barren  Coal-measures  of  West  Virginia  there 
is  a  vein  of  asphalt  (Grahamite)  four  feet  thick,  over  3,000  feet  long, 
and  of  unknown  depth.  It  fills  a  great  fissure  which  breaks  through 
the  rocks  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  outcrops  on  the  surface. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  series  of  substances  of  carbonaceous 
matter,  viz.,  the  coal  series  and  the  oil  series.  In  each  series  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  increases  by  subsequent  change  until,  perhaps,  pure 
carbon  may  be  reached.  In  the  coal  series  we  have  fat  coal,  bitumi- 
nous coal,  semi-anthracite,  anthracite,  and,  finally,  graphite.-  In  the 
oil  series  we  have  light  oil,  heavy  oil,  bitumen,  asphalt,  probably  jet, 
and  possibly,  finally,  diamond:  for  Liebig  has  suggested  that  diamond 
is  most  probably  formed  by  crystallization  of  carbon  from  a  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  constantly  increas- 
ing by  loss  of  CH4. 

Future  of  this  Industry. — The  oil  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly 
being  exhausted.  The  finding  of  great  reservoirs,  producing  spout- 
ing-wells,  has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  very  uncertain,  and  the 
duration  of  their  productiveness  limited;  but  a  moderate  return  for 
industry  and  capital  is  certain  for  indefinite  but  limited  time.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Palaeozoic  basin,  including  an  area  of  about 
200,000  square  miles,  is  underlaid  by  rocks  which  are  more  or  less 
oil-bearing.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  (xmless  we 
except  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea  about  Baku)  is  the  great  oil- 
bearing,  as  it  is  the  great  coal-bearing,  country  of  the  world.  The 
gas  supply  will  probably  be  much  more  quickly  exhausted. 

*  References  to  the  literature  bearing  on  occurrences  of  hydrocarbons  may  be  found 
in  a  discussion  of  this  subject^The  Volcanic  Origin  of  Natural  Gas  and  Petroleum,  by 
Eugene  Coste,  Can.  Mln.  Inst.,  March,  1908. 
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Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Age. 

Ab  heretofore,  we  will  disregard  the  sabdivisiona,  and  treat  of  the 

fauna  of  the  whole  age,  or  at  least  the  two  periods  sub-Carboniferoug 

and  Carbon  if erons,  together.     It  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  that 

most  of  the  lower  marine  animals  mentioned  are  from  the  snb-Carbon- 

iferouB,  while  most  of  the  fresh-water  and  land 

^^■^  animals    are  from   the   Coal-meaenres.     We  can 

notice  only  what  important  families  are  going  out, 

what  important  families  are  coming  in,  and  a  few 

^^  which  are  yery  characteristic.    We  shall  dwell  only 

f^^^  on  what  bears  on  the  progress  of  life. 

S^f  Among  rhizopods  FusuUna  (Fig.  524)  is  very 

'"■^■"^"■'ISi."^""'  abundant  and  cbaracterbtio  of  certain  limestones 


8  BeiEopniM.  Brtoeoa.  ids  C«iuu:  ESS.  Utbnatrotlon  Caliror- 
B\enee  (ii(t«r  MeekV  M6.  ClUtophyUnm  0»bbl  M\et  Mwk).  S2T.  a,  Arehimedee  Wonhenl 
(iitl«r  irall);  b.  portion  of  frond,  cnlai^ed  lo  ebow  stmctare. 

and  shales  of  this  age  in  the  Miesisaippi  Valley  and  westward  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Among  corals   the  same  general  characteriBtic  Fa1«eozoio  type 
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(Qaadripartits)  continues  to  prevail,  tliougK  in  greatly  diminished 
variety  of  families;  for  the  Favositidn  aad  Halyaitidss  have  passed 
sway,  and  only  the  CyathophylloidB,  or  cup-corals,  remain.    The  moit 


f 


Bom  Jiam—Btaflold4:  OB.  Penlnmltca  BDrllng- 

. ,. _- -M  i^ncnii  (mfter  U«ek).   5B0.  ^DtremiteB  cerrlniu  f»ner 

,.    „..  P«ntreinil«e  pTrironnie  (aCtec  Hall).    Ulk.  PentnratU  reslored  Mlxr  LBtkcn). 

rHnbff.' &».  BatocrtnninirlilTllafterllcekJ.    GDI.  ScupbiocriDiu  mlailitarter  Heekl.    SH. 
ForbaiocrlDiu  Wonheiil  latter  Keek). 

beautiful  and  characteristic  are  the  Columnar  Lithoetrotion  (Fig.  52fi), 
a  polyp-coral,  and  the  curious  corkscrew-like  Archimedes  (Fig.  527),  a 
Bryozoan. 

Among  Crinoids,  the  Cystidg  no  longer  exist,  for  they  passed  ont 
in  early  Devonian,  but  the  Blastoids  and  Crinids  {Fig.  £38-535) 
increase  in  nnmber  and  beauty.  Also  among  free  Ecbinoderme  the 
Asteroids  (Fig.  538)  are  more  abundant,  and  Echinoids  (Figs.  536  and 
537),  introduced  in  small  numbers  in  tbe  Devonian,  are  more  nn- 
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Tisa.  ESK-On.— KcRmoDiBiitor  THBCjkBiovirnioni  AoM—CHiiUt:  B3S. 

Hkll).     Eehiaoldt  and  AiltnLU:  BM.  OllEoponu  nablll^  >  t  l>fl«r  Meek). 
duiaWorthenl  Oiler  Hsll)i  A,  Spine  of  ■■me.utiinlaize.    U8.  OnjchuUil 

here.     Fig.  539  representa  the  distribution  of  these  orders  in 


Among  Brachiopods,  the  straight-hinged  or  Bqaare-ahonldered  kinds 
continue,  hat  pass  out  almost  wholly  with  this  age. 
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fiHB.  GW-Ma.— CABBoNinmODs  BKiCHiOTOiia:  &4I).  Spliifer  pleona  (iTter  Hall);  o,  donal  Tiair;  ft, 
■MeTiew.  HI.  ChonclnDHmuiluit.  641.  ProdQCtiu  pnncUtiu  (ftfler  ]le«k).  MS.  Productna 
meiiilli  (BTter  Hall);  a,  Tenlnl  Tiew;  6.  side  Tiev. 

Land  and  freiih-water  shells  (Figa,  544-548)  begin  to  appear  first 
in  the  Coal-measures.  The  gennB  Pupa,  a  laad  air-breathing  gastoro- 
pod,  and  the  genus  Cyclas,  a  freeh- water  blTalve,  and  the  genus  Ci/prit, 


Fisa.  M4-t48.— CnuoMirBHOra  LuD  ihd  FiueH-wiTiB  Shilu: 
•on)—*  Land.Bhell;  a.  natnni  «iie;  6,  enlsreed.  MS.  Cyprli  ii 
HO.  Nilsdilffl  (arter  Dinwni).  64T.  DawumslU  Heebli  (iIU 
obloenili  (after  WbltOeld). 


Pia.  548. 

, iwBonl;  a,  nalaiml  aiie. 

(alter  Bndle;).    U8-  Authncopapa 
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« little  crustacean  blralTe,  all  of  which  are  atill  repreaented  by  liviag 
species,  are  found.    It  would  seem  that  erolation-chaDgea,  both  pro> 
gressire  and  differential,  are 
more    slow    in    fresh-water 
forma  (White). 

Of  oourae,  marine  Bpe- 
cies,  both  LamellibranchB 
and  Gasteropods,  are  abon- 
dant  Some  figures  of  these  ' 
are  given  below. 

Among  C^halopods,  Or- 
thoceratitea    atill    continue, 


tw.  Mt-roL—CkVMostmoBt  LunLLUBiMoea  (after  Ueek);  H9.  Solenomn  uiodaiitoldM. 
BSO.  Allariem*  lantrlcus*.    Ul.  AllotiHiU  plioroplMlu.    NO.  AsUrtalU  Newberrrl. 

bat  in  diminished  number,  varietj,  and  size.     Ooniatilet,  introdnced 
io  the  Devonian,  or  even  earlier  in  Europe,  also  continue,  bat  both 


Heek):  BBS.  MKrochellm  Newbenrl.    564. 

Plcatotomarla  Kftnla.    US.  Buomphalna  anbquadiataa.    KKI.  BcUeioplioii  lablMvla  (afler  BkU). 

may  be  said  to  pass  out  with  this  age,  although  a  few  seem  to  pass  into 
the  Lower  Triassic. 

Trilobites  and  Eurypterids  also  continue  reudy  to  disappear  at  the 
end,  but  an  advance  in  the  Crustacean  class  is  observed  in  the  Limu- 
loids  (king-crabs).  Fig.  559,  and  Macrourans — long-tailed  Crusta- 
ceans (lobsters,  crawfish,  shrimps,  etc.),  Figs.  563  and  563.  Here, 
then,  we  have  two  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  life  foreshad- 
owed in  the  Devonian.  The  gradual  process  of  change  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  one,  but  not  yet  in  the  other.  Although  Limuloids  are 
clearly  differentiated  in  the  Devonian,  and  transition  forma  may  be 
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9ek):  a,  tldeTtcw;  1^ 

traced  even  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  yet  the  type  first  hecomea  con- 
epicuous  in  the  Carboniferous.  If,  with  Packard,  we  divide  Crusta- 
ceans into  two  groups — Falxocarida  and  Keocarida  (old  style  and 


its.  EaproOpi  Dbdb  (■ 


.  jk  tnJ  Worthen). 

61.  AcanthotelMn  Stimpsonl  restored  <«tter  Paclunl). 
'ortbenj.    Ma.  Antliricop«lEinoii  gncllia  (after  Ueek 
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new  style  CrustaceaiiB)— then  Trilobitos,  Eurypterida,  and  LimnloidB 
belong  to  the  Palffiocarida,  That  these  were  all  derived  from  the 
Trilobitc  is  shown  by  the  transition  forme  564  a  and  b,  which  must 
be  compared  with  figures  of  Trilobites  and  Limnlua  previously  given. 
As  already  seen  (p.  337),  the  same  view  is  confirmed  by  embryology. 
The  genesis  of  the  Neocarida  we  do  not  know.  They  certainly  did 
not  come  from  the  Paleeocarida,  but  probably  from  some  early  and 
low  form  of  Crustaceans  like  Hymenocaria  (Fig.  290,  p.  312).  If 
BO,  then  the  earliest  pre-Cambrian  Crustacea  separated  into  two 
branches,  (1)  the  Trilobites  and  (2)  the  Phyllocarids,  both  of  which 


^ , ^. S.Se- 

ollmaluMc*tiu(kIUrWaodwird):  ■Llmulol?  ' " -ft— ■— 

are  found  in  the  Cambrian.  The  Trilobites  developed  into  Euryp- 
terids  and  Limuloids,  while  the  Phyllocarids  barely  held  their  own 
until  the  Trilobites  were  about  to  disappear,  and  then  they  developed 
into  the  Neocarida  or  modern  Crustacea  (Walcott), 

Insects  now,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  considerable  numbers  and 
variety.  As  might  be  expected,  these  are  associated  with  the  abundant 
land  vegetation  of  the  Coal.  Many  of  the  principal  orders  are  here 
represented,  viz..  Dragon-flies  (Keuropters),  Figs.  568  and  571 ;  grass- 
hoppers and  cockroaches  (Orthopters),  Fig.  567;  spiders  and  scor- 
pions (Arachnids),  Figs.  565  and  566;  and  centipeds  (Myriapoda), 
Figs.  570  and  570a.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  three  highest 
orders,  viz.,  the  butterflies  (Lepidopters),  the  social  insects,  such  as 
bees,  ants,  etc.  (Hymenopters),  and  the  flies  (Dipters),  are  still  want- 
ing. These  are  not  only  the  highest  but  also  the  flower-loving,  honey- 
sucking  orders.  True  flowering  plants  (Angiosperms)  did  not  yet 
exist.  Beauty  and  fragrance  and  sweetness  were  not  yet  character- 
istic of  the  reproduction  of  plants. 

Eecently  immense  numbers  of  Carboniferous  insects  have  been 
found  at  Commentry  and  described  by  Bronguiart,  among  them  a 
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pbasma  (Fig,  571),  about  a  foot  long  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight 
inches  across  the  extended  wings.  As  already  said  {p.  347),  all  the 
Palieozoic  hexapod  insects  belong  to  one  order — the  Palwodictyoptera 
of  Scudder — a  generalized  type,  connecting  the  three  lower  orders — ■ 
Neuropters,  Orthopters,  and  HemipterB — of  existing  insects. 


K£ 


(ifMr  Uwk  tnd  Worthm). 
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In  Palieozoic  meects,  aocording  to  Brongniart,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing generalized  characters:  1.  The  three  joints  of  the  thorax  were 
not  yet  conBolidated.  2.  There  were  three  pairs  of  wings  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  anterior  pair  being  small,  almost 
rudimentary.  3.  The  paira  of  wings  were  all  alike  diaphanous,  the 
anterior  pair  being  afterward  hardened  in  many  kinds,  as  in  grass- 
hoppers and  beetles.  4.  Tracbeo-branchiEe  were  present  on  the  side 
of  the  abdomen.*  ^ 

Vertebrates  (Fishes)' — During  the  Carboniferous  the  great  group 
of  Elasmobranchfi  increased  prodigiously  in  point  of  numbers,  size, 
and  variety,  and  attained  a  world-wide  distribution,  but  their  rapid 
culmination  which  took  place  at  the  opening  of  this  era  was  followed 
toward  its  close  by  an  equally  notable  decline,  approaching  almost  to 
the  verge  of  extinction  during  the  Permian,  The  Acantbodlan  (Fig. 
438),  Cladodont  (Fig.  578),  and  Cestraciont  (Fig.  447)  types  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  all  originating  in  the  Devonian,  persist  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  Palteozoic,  and  the  same  is  true  of  certain 
fringe-finned  and  spiny-finned  groups  of  Teleostomes;  but  the  primi- 
tive Cladoselache-like  sharks  (Fig.  439),  together  with  the  host  of 
Ostracophores  and  Arthrodires  so  characteristic  of  the  Devonian, 
have  all  passed  away. 


Fib.  KA. 
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Some  of  the  Carboniferous  sharks  were  formidably  armed,  the 
largest  fin-spines  and  most  powerful  crushing,  cutting,  and  piercing 

*  BuU.  Soc.  de  rindiutrie  mlnenle,  vol  rii,  p.  SfS. 
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teeth  known  to  the  science  of  ichthyology  {Figs,  573-577)  having 
been  developed  during  this  era.  Great  size  and  powerful  armature 
are  also  displayed  among  the  Crossopterygian  fishes,  Rhizodus  (Fig. 
580),  Megalichthys  and  CcBlacanthus  being  the  principal  genera.  An- 
cestral forms  of  the  modern  Ceratodus  (Fig.  442)  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  those  of  modern  Sturgeons  (PalEconiseidffi)  are  rep- 
resented in  great  abundance  and  variety.  An  example  of  the  latter 
is  shown  in  Fig.  579,  and  in  Fig.  576  is  given  a  restoration  of  an 
interesting  generalized  shark  from  the  French  Coal-measures. 
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AlDplllbiaiis. — The  first  known  appearance  on  the  earth  of  air- 
breathing  or  land  vertebrates  was  in  this  age,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  lowest  form,  viz.,  Amphibians. 

Amphibians  were  formerly  classed  as  one  of  the  orders  of  Reptiles, 
then  as  a  sub-class;  but  now  they  are  recognized  as  a  distinct  class  in- 
termediate between  Fishes  and  Heptiles,  and  approaching  more  nearly 
the  former  than  the  latter.  True  Reptiles  are  not  certainly  known  to 
be  represented  in  the  Carboniferous.  Amphibians  are  divided  into 
four  orders,  viz.:  1.  Tailless  Amphibians  {Anttra),  such  as  frogs, 
toads,  etc.;  3.  Tailed  Amphibians  (Urodela),  such  as  tritons,  sala- 
manders, sirens,  etc.;  3,  The  rare  snake-like  forms  {Ophiomorpka  or 
Qymnophiona) ;  and  4.  Stegocephalia.  Of  these,  only  the  Stegocepha- 
lians  were  represented  in  the  Carboniferous.  The  other  three  orders 
still  exist,  but  the  last  has  been  long  extinct.  Many  of  the  Stego- 
cephalians  were  of  large  or  even  gigantic  size.  They  were  most  of 
them  salamandriform,  with  long  tails,  weak  limbs,  and  sluggish  move- 
ments.   Some  were  pisciform,  and  had  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

We  can  only  briefly  describe  a  few  representatives  of  the  class,  and 
draw  some  conclusions. 

1,  AmpUblan  Footprints. — In  the  anb-Carboniferous  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, near  Pottsville,  have  been  found  tracks  of  a  four-footed,  crawl- 
ing animal  {Sauroptis  primcsvus),  having  thick,  fleshy  feet  about  four 
inches  long,  and  making  a  stride  of  about  thirteen  inches.    The  im- 


Fio.  Ml.— FoMll  Iteln-prinU  of  tbe  Coal  Period. 

pression  of  a  dragging  tail  ia  also  visible.  The  surface  of  the  slab 
on  which  the  tracks  are  found  is  marked  with  distinct  ripple-bars  and 
rain-prints.     This  is  the  earliest  known  land-vertebrate. 

Similar  tracks  have  also  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a  slab  affected  with  sun-cracks  (Fig.  583).  The  reptile 
had  evidently  walked  on  the  cracked  and  half-dried  mud  at  low  tide. 
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Tracks  have  also  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Illinois,  lodiana, 
Kansas,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  latter  region  beautiful  specimens 


of  rain-prints  {Fig.  581).    In  Fig.  583  we  give  also  foot-prints  fonnd 
in  the  coal-measures  of  Kansas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reptiles  making  the  tracks  men- 
tioned above  were  Stegocephalians. 


Fra.  S8S.— Footprinta  in  Coal-mcoBarea  of  Ksdsu.  i  A:  a,  Dromopiu  agiUe;  b,  AJlopna  IIHonJI* 
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3.  DeBdrerpeton. — In  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
fonod  quite  a  number  of  small  amphibians,  belonging  to  several  genera. 
Among  these  one  is  especially  interesting,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
nuder  which  it  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  It  is  called  the  Den- 
drtrpeton — tree-reptile  (Fig.  584),  because  it  was  found  bj  Dawson  and 
Lyell  in  sandstone,  filling  the  hollow  stump  of  a  Sigillaria  (Fig.  585), 
along  with  another  small  species  of  amphibian,  a  number  of  land-shells 
— pnpa,  etc.  (Fig.  544,  p.  409),  and  a  myriapod  (Fig.  570,  p.  413).  The 
SigilUria  possessed  a  thick,  strong  bark,  which  was  more  resistant  of  de- 
composition than  the  cellular  interior.  Stumps  of  these  trees  are  often' 
found,  consisting  only  of  coaly  bark  filled  with  sandstone,  evidently  de* 


TooUi,  aoluged  {tlUa  DiwKml. 

posited  within  the  hollow.  These  sands  are  rich  repositories  of  organic 
remains.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Dendrerpetou  was  preserved.  A  dead  Sigillaria  tree,  rotted  to  the  base 
and  only  its  hollow  stump  remaining,  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  coal- 
swamp ;  river-floods  filled  the  stump  with  sand ;  in  the  stump  lived  and 
perished  a  Dendrerpeton ;  or  else,  more  probably,  the  dead  body  of  the 
reptile,  together  with  shells  and  other  organic  remains,  was  floated  into 
the  hollow  stump  and  bnried  there.  This  amphibian  was  probably  a 
Stegocephalian,  and  closely  related  to  the  genna  described  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

3.  ArohegoBaTirns  {Pnmordtal  Saurian). — In  the  Bavarian  Coal- 
measures  has  been  found  the  almost  perfect  skeletons  of  animals  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
characters  of  Amphibians  with  those  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  Stegocephalian  Amphibian,  with  general  form  and  struct- 
ure adapted  for  a  purely  aquatic  life.  It  had,  certainly  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  life,  probably  throughout  life,  both  gills  and  lungs,  and 
therefore,  like  all  the  Amphibians  of  the  present  day  at  this  stage,  or 
like  Perennibrancbiat«  Amphibians  throughout  life,  breathed  both  air 
and  water.  The  locomotive  organs  were  paddles,  adapted  for  swim- 
ming, not  for  walking.  The  body  was  covered  with  imbricated  ganoid 
scales  (Fig.  586,  A),  and  the  head  with  ganoid  plates.  The  structure 
of  the  teeth  (B)  was  also  ganoid.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebre  were 
not  ossified  nor  even  cartilaginous,  but  retained  the  early  embryonic, 
flbrouB  oonditjon  of  a  notochord.    It  was  apparently  a  connecting  link 
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between  the  lowest  PerennibraDchiate  Amphibians  and  the  Saurold 
FiBhea  (Owen),  with,  perhaps,  some  alUancee  with  the  marine  Sanriana 


FiA.  ESS— Acch^ominia. 

which  afterward  appeared.  Large  ntimbers  of  this  Amphibian  are 
fouDd,  moatly  in  lower  Permian,  and  chiefly  in  iron  concretions.  The 
skeleton  of  this  animal  is  given  above  (Fig.  586)  with  the  limbs  (<7 
and  D)  and  jaw  {E)  of  a  Proteus — a  perennibranchiate  amphibian 
— for  comparison. 

4.  Eosanros. — In  the  Coal-measnres  of  Wova  Scotia,  in  1861,  Prof. 
Marsh  found  the  vertebrce  of  what  he  thinks,  with  some  reason,  was  a 
marine  Saurian ;  an  order  which  is  largely  developed  in  the  Mesozoic. 
If  so,  it  would  be  the  earliest  known  reptile.    But  as  only  the  bodies 
of  a  few  vertebrffi  have  been  found,  and  as  the  bi-concavity  of  these  is 
the  chief  evidence  of  marine  Saurian  affinity  and  as  bi-concavity  also 
esieta  among  Am- 
phibians, the  later 
authorities    regard 
it  as  a  Stegocepha- 
lian,  related  to  An- 
thracosaurus      and 
Loxomma.  The  size 
of  some  of  the  ver- 
tebrte  was  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter,   indicating 
an  animal  of  large 
dimensions. 

Many  other  gen-         ^^  bST.— two  Vertet™  it  Bomotds  •odiuiiu  {«fter  lt>rah>. 
era   have   been   de- 
scribed by  authors  both  in  Europe  and  America.     Among  these, 
Archegosaurvs  and  Branchiosaurus,  European  species,  are  the  most 
abundant  and  best  known  of  Paleozoic  Amphibians.    Only  the  Stego- 
cepbalians  are  found  earlier  tlian  the  cretaceous. 

Very  recently  a  large  number  (thirty- four  species  referable  to  seven- 
teen genera)  of  small  Amphibians  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
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Ohio  Survey,and  described  by  Cope.  These  are  all  Stegocephalian8,of 
several  families,  mostly  Microsaurid».    Some  of  them  have  the  usual 

broad  headB  of 
Amphibians,  but 
a  large  Dumber 
are  remarkable 
for  their  long, 
limbless,  snake- 
like  forms  and 
pointed  heads. 
These  are  en- 
dently  among 
the  lowest  forma 
of  Amphibians, 
and  have  strong 
_     _  affinities       also 

With        Ganoid 
fishes.     Figs.  588  and  589  represent  two  of  the  Ohio  Amphibians. 
Some  Qeneral  ObaerratloiiB  on  the  Earliest  Land  VertebrateB.~With- 
out  any  exception,  bo  far  aa  known,  all  the  air-breathing  vertebrates  of 
the  Carboniferous  were  Stegocephalians.     Some  were  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  labyrinthine  structure  of  their  teeth,  pro- 
duced by  the  intricate  infolding 
of  the  surface  aud  of  the  cavity. 
The  same  structure  is  observed 
in  Ganoid  teeth,  but  in  a  far 
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less  degree.     The  simple  infoldings  of  Ganoids  (Fig.  453,  p.  366)  be- 
come intricate  in  Labyrinthodonts  (Fig.  590). 

The  Labyrinthodonts  were  probably  the  most  complete  example  of 
a  connecting  type  which  has  yet  been  discovered.  First,  they  were 
true  Amphibians  in  the  strictest  sense,  having  all  of  them  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  life — some  throughout  life — both  lungs  and  gills,  and 
thus  connecting  water-breathers  with  air-breathers.     Again,  they  were 
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yery  different  from  the  slimy-skinned  Amphibians  of  the  present  day, 
in  being  covered,  at  least  partly,  with  bony  plates  or  scales  over  the 
body,  and  with  closely-fitting  bony  plates  over  the  head.  Again,  they 
differed  wholly  from  the  present  Amphibians  in  having  jaws  thoroughly 
armed  with  very  large  and  powerful  teeth,  the  structure  of  which  is 
labyrinthine.  All  of  these  characters  connected  them  with  Sauroid 
fishes  which  preceded  them,  and  the  great  Saurian  reptiles  which  suc- 
ceeded them.  Finally,  they  seemed  to  possess  also  characters  connect- 
ing them  with  several  orders  of  subsequently-existing  reptiles.  In  the 
Labyrinthodonts  and  Sauroid  fishes  we  can  almost  find  the  point  of. 
separation  of  the  two  great  branches.  Amphibian  and  Fish,  of  the  ver- 
tebrate stem ;  and  in  the  former  the  commencing  differentiation  of  the 
several  orders  of  Reptiles.  All  the  earliest  Amphibians  had  persistent 
notochord  (Cope). 

Some  General  Observations  on  the  Whole  Palceozoie. 

We  have  defined  geology  as  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
earth.  Evolution^  therefore,  is  the  central  idea  of  geology.  It  is  this 
idea  alone  which  makes  geology  a  distinct  science.  This  is  the  cohe- 
sive principle  which  unites  and  gives  significance  to  all  the  scattered 
facts  of  geology — which  cements  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  inco- 
herent pile  of  rubbish  into  a  solid  and  symmetrical  edifice.  It  seems 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  and  eventful  PalsBO- 
zoic  era  we  should  glance  backward  and  briefly  recapitulate  the  evi- 
dences of  progressive  change  (evolution),  physical,  chemical,  and  vital. 

Physical  Changes. — The  Palaeozoic  era  opened  on  this  continent 
with  a  V-shaped  mass  of  land — the  Archaean  area — to  the  north ;  also, 
a  land-mass  of  Archaean  rocks,  of  unknown  shape  and  extent,  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  probably  some  islands  and  masses  of  larger  extent 
in  the  Basin  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  This  condition  of  things  is 
represented  on  the  map  on  page  303.  Throughout  the  Palaeozoic  era 
there  was  an  accretion  of  land  to  this  nucleus  by  upheaval  of  con- 
tiguous sea-bottoms ;  a  development  of  the  continent  southward  (and 
perhaps  northward)  from  the  northern  area,  and  both  eastward  and 
westward  from  the  eastern  border  area,  until  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  included  certainly  all  the  Arch- 
aean, Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  areas  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  302,  and  probably  also  some  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  eastern 
Archaean  area,  which  was  subsequently  covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  there- 
fore now  concealed  by  more  recent  deposits.  The  loss  of  Palaeozoic 
land  on  the  eastern  border  probably  took  place  during  the  Appalachian 
revolution.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  development  was  prob- 
ably less  steady.  Unconformity  of  Carboniferous  on  Silurian  strata 
shows  extensive  land  areas  there  during  Devonian  times.    The  conti- 
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nent  was  already  eketcbed  in  the  beginniDg  of  the  Paleozoic,  and 
the  process  of  development  went  on  during  that  era,  bo  that  at  the 
end  the  outlines  of  the  continent  were  already  unmistakable. 
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PTogrestive  Cbange  in  OrganlBmB.— CotTeeponding  with  these 
changes,  physical  and  chemical,  it  is  natural  to  expect  changes  in  spe- 
cies, genera,  families,  etc.,  of  organisms :  and  such  we  find.  The  law 
of  continuance  or  geological  range  of  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  extent  or  geographical  range  of  the  same  groups ; 
L  e.,  the  laws  of  distribution  in  lime  are  similar  to  those  of  distribution 
in  space,  the  period  of  continuance  (range  in  time)  of  species  is,  of 
course,  less  than  that  of  genera  (because  the  genus  is  continued  in  other 
species  of  the  same  genus),  and  that  of  genera  less  than  that  of  fami- 
lies, etc.  According  to  Prof.  Hall,  there  have  been  in  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  ages  alone  at  least  thirty  almost  complete  changes  of  species. 
The  changes  of  genera  are,  of  course,  much  less  numerous,  and  those 
of  families  still  less  than  those  of  genera.  These  general  laws  may  be 
illustrated  by  any  Palaeozoic  order ;  but  I  select  the  order  of  Trilobites, 
because  they  are  very  nnmeroae,  very  diversified,  and  well  studied,  and 
because  they  came  in  with  the  Paleozoic,  continued  throughout  the 
whole  era,  and  then  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  591)  illustrates  these  laws  in  the  order  of  Trilo- 
bites. It  is  seen  that  this  order  continues  through  the  whole  era, 
commencing  in  small  numbers,  reaching  its  highest  development  in 
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the  Lower  Silnrian,  and  declining  to  the  end.  But  the  families  are 
changed  several  times.  Six  groups  are  given,  to  show  how  they  come 
and  go  snccessively.  If  we  should  attempt  the  distribution  of  genera^ 
the  changes  would  be  much  more  numerous,  and  of  species  still  more 
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3.  BathyamSf  Agnofi-  \ 
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8.  Asaphns,      Remo- ) 
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7.  Distribution        of ) 
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Fio.  601.— Diagram  illaatrating  Distribution  of  Families,  etc.,  in  Time. 

80.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  diagram  we  have  attempted  to  show  in 
a  very  general  way  how  the  distribution  of  species  of  Calymene  and 
Acidaspis  might  be  represented. 

General  Comparison  of  the  Fauna  of  PalsBOZoic  with  that  of  Neozoic 

Times. — The  changes  above  explained  were  gradual ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  Palaeozoic  there  occurred  a  more  rapid  and  revolutionary  change, 
and  the  greatest  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  organic 
kingdom.  As  human  history  is  primarily  divided  into  Ancient  and 
Modern,  so  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  may  be  properly  divided  into 
PalcBOzoic  and  Neozoic  times.  We  wish  to  contrast  broadly  the  faunsB 
of  these  two  great  divisions  of  time.  In  the  diagram  on  next  page, 
the  vertical  line  represents  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the 
neio  time-world.  In  this  country  it  is  appropriately  called  the  Appa- 
lachian revolution.  On  the  left  is  the  Palaeozoic,  on  the  right  the 
Neozoic.  When  families  or  orders  of  animals  are  placed  on  one  or  the 
other  side  without  mark,  it  means  that  they  are  the  only  kind  of  the 
contrasted  families  found  on  that  side,  or  nearly  so.     If  the  orders  or 
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families  so  placed  are  marked  with  the  sign  +» it  means  that  they  are 
the  predominant  kinds ;  if  +  +>  greatly  so.    For  example,  among  Ce- 


Palasoxoic  times. 


.  .NeoBoic  times. 


■^  Qnadripartita 

+  +  Stemmed,  or  CriDoids. 
+  Armless,  or  simple  arms. 


Radiata. 

I  .  .Sexpartitft  •!-. 

£ehinodemu, 

I  .  .Free,  or  Ecbinoids  and  Asteroids  +  +• 

Crinoids. 

.  .Plumose  arms. 


4-  Brachiopods 

+  Square-shouldered 
+  Unsiphonated. . . . 
Marine 


I 
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I  .  .Lamellibranchs  +  +. 

firachiopods. 


,  I  .  .Sloping-shouldered, 
libi 


Unbeaked — Hcrbiyorous. 


Lamellibranchs. 

I  .  .Siphonatcd  +. 

Gagieropoch. 
....,,  I  .  .Land,  fresh-water,  and  marine. 
Marine. 


Shelled,  or  Tetrabranchs. 


. .  I  .  .Beaked — Carmvorous  +. 
thatopods. 


+  Straight 

Orthoceratites. 

N a 


Ccphmopodt, 

I  .  .Naked,  or  Dibranchs  +  +. 

Shelled. 

.  .Coiled.* 


u 


-l- 
Goniatites. 


s. 


Geratites. 


Ammonites. 


PalsBOcarida , 


Trilobites. 


Abthropoda. 

I 
Crustacea. 

. .  Neocarida  4- . 


Eurypterids. 


Limuloids. 


Macrourans. 


Brachjourans. 


Ykrtebkata. 

I 
FUha, 

. .  Homocercals  + . 


Heterocercals 

Ganoids  and  Elasmobranchs. . 

Elasmobranchfl. 
Oestradonts. 

Hybodonts 


Tcleosts  +. 


Squalodonts+. 


Reptiles. 
Amphibians I  .  .True  Reptiles  -f . 


*  Baculites  of  the  Cretaceous  are  an  exception. 
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phalopodSy  the  Tetrabranch,  or  shelled  family,  are  the  only  kinds 
found  in  the  Palaeozoic;  in  the  Neozoic,  both  families  exist,  but  the 
Dibranchs  or  naked  ones  vastly  predominate. 

General  Picture  of  Palasozoic  Times. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  group  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  in  a  very  brief  outline-picture  of  Palaeozoic  times.  We  must 
imagine,  then,  wide  seas  and  submerged  continental  areas.  The  phys- 
ical and  climatic  conditions  probably  are  not  very  different  from  more 
recent  time,  with  variations  of  temperature  and  moisture.  If  an  ob- 
server had  walked  along  these  early  beaches  he  would  have  found  cast 
up,  in  great  numbers,  the  shells  of  Brachiopods ;  clinging  to  the  rocks 
and  hiding  away  among  their  hollows,  instead  of  sea-urchins  and  star- 
fishes and  crabs,  he  would  have  found  crinoids  and  trilobites.  In  the 
open  sea  he  would  have  found  as  rulers,  instead  of  whales  and  sharks 
and  teleosts  and  cuttle-fish,  huge  cuirassed  Sauroids  and  the  straight- 
chambered  Orthoceras.  Turning  to  the  land,  he  would  have  seen  at 
first  only  desolation;  for  there  were  almost  no  land-plants  until  the 
Devonian,  and  almost  no  land-animals  until  the  Coal.  During  the 
Coal  there  were  extensive  marshes,  overgrown  with  great  trees  of 
Sigillaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Calamites,  with  dense  underbrush  of 
Ferns,  inhabited  by  insects  and  amphibians;  no  umbrageous  trees,  no 
fragrant  flowers  or  luscious  fruits,  no  birds,  no  mammals.  These" 
"  dim,  watery  woodlands  "  are  flowerless,  fruitless,  songless,  voiceless, 
except  the  occasional  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  croak  of  Am- 
phibians. The  observer  would  notice  also  the  complete  absence  of 
modem  types  of  plants  and  animals — it  would  be  like  another  world. 

Appalachian  Revolution. — This  long  dynasty  was  overthrown,  this 
reign  of  Fishes  and  Amphibians  ended,  the  physical  conditions  de- 
scribed above  were  changed,  and  the  whole  fauna  and  flora  destroyed 
or  transmuted,  by  the  Appalachian  revolution.  Not  a  single  species 
is  known  to  have  crossed  this  line.  At  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic,  the 
sediments  which  had  been  so  long  accumulating  in  the  Appalachian 
region  at  last  yielded  to  the  slowly-increasing  horizontal  pressure,  and 
were  mashed,  folded,  and  lifted  into  the  earliest  Appalachian  chain, 
with  metamorphism.  Perhaps  the  geographic  and  biologic  changes  of 
this  time  make  the  greatest  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
earth's  history.  At  the  same  time  the  Acadian  range  of  East  Canada 
and  the  Ouachita  range  of  Arkansas  seems  to  have  been  formed  (Dana). 
At  the  same  time  also  great  changes  took  place  in  the  West.  The  Utah 
basin  region  was  upheaved  to  form  land,  the  Nevada  basin  region  sank 
and  became  sea-bottom,  and  the  Pacific  shore-line  was  transferred 
eastward  to  the  117th  meridian  about  Battle  Mountain.  In  other 
words,  the  Basin  region  Palaeozoic  continent  was  transferred  eastward 
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its  own  breadth  to  form  the  Basin  region  Mesozoic  continent  (King). 
Similar  and  very  extensive  changes  in  physical  geography  must  have 
taken  place  in  other  portions  of  the  globe,  otherwise  we  can  not  account 
for  the  enormous  changes  in  physical  conditions  and  fauna  and  flora. 
Many  of  these  have  been  traced,  but  we  can  not  yet  trace  them  as 
clearly  as  in  America.  The  greatest  of  these  and  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  was  the  formation  of  a  great  southern  con- 
tinent (Gondwana  Land)  connecting  with  South  America,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia.    We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this  again.  • 

Transition  from  the  Palaozoic  to  the  Mesozoic — Permian  Period.    ^^ 

The  Permian  a  Transition  Period. — The  PalsBozoic  era  was  closed 

and  the  Mesozoic  inaugurated  by  the  Appalachian  reyolution.  All 
the  great  revolutions  in  the  earth's  history  are  periods  of  oscillations. 
Such  oscillations  produce  unconformity.  They  also  produce  changes 
of  climate,  and  therefore  of  fauna  and  flora.  We  find,  therefore,  that 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  are  universally,  or  nearly  universally,*  uncon- 
formable on  the  Carboniferous ;  and,  corresponding  with  this  uncon- 
formity, there  is  a  wonderful  change  in  fauna  and  flora — a  change 
the  greatness  of  which  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  the  contrast  on 
the  previous  page.  Now,  the  older  geologists  regarded  this  change  as 
one  of  instantaneous  destruction  and  recreation,  because  they  took  no 
account  of  a  lost  interval.  But  we  have  already  shown  (pp.  188,  305) 
that  in  all  cases  of  unconformity  there  is  such  a  lost  interval,  which 
in  some  cases  is  very  large.  In  order  to  account  for  the  very  great 
change  in  the  organic  world,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that 
periods  represented  by  general  unconformity  are  critical  periods  in 
the  earth's  history — periods  of  rapid  change  in  physical  geography, 
climate,  and  therefore  of  rapid  change  in  fauna  and  flora,  by  the  pass- 
ing out  of  old  types  and  the  differentiation  of  new  types.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  earth's  history  as  in  human  history,  it  is  exactly  these 
critical  periods — these  periods  of  change  and  revolution — the  record  of 
which  is  apt  to  be  lost.  In  both  histories,  too,  this  is  truer  the  farther 
back  we  go.  Of  the  long  interval  between  the  Archaean  and  Palaeozoic, 
not  a  leaf  of  record  has  yet  been  recovered  with  any  certainty ;  but  of 
the  interval  now  under  discussion  many  leaves  of  record  have  been 
recovered.  These  have  been  bound  together  in  a  separate  volume  or 
chapter  and  called  the  Permian.  I  shall  regard  the  Permian,  there- 
fore, as  essentially  a  transition 'period  ;  its  rocks  were  deposited  dur- 
ing the  period  of  commotion ;  its  fossil  types  are  in  a  state  of  change, 
though  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Palaeozoic.    Among  the  great  oscilla- 

*  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  there  seems  to  be  complete  conformitj  in  some 
places.    (King,  Fortieth  Parallel  Surrej,  toI.  i,  p.  266.) 
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tioiiB  which  occurred  daring  this  time  is  that  already  referred  to  on 
the  previous  page.  We  have  good  evidence,  especially  from  Permian 
plants,  that  there  existed  at  this  time  a  great  continental  land-mass 
connecting  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  South  India 
with  one  another  and  all  with  Antarctica.  This  hypothetical  continent 
has  been  called  by  Suess  Oondwana  Land. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  anticipated  that  the  uncon- 
formity of  the  Mesozoic  on  the  Palaeozoic  sometimes  takes  place  between 
the  lowest  Mesozoic  and  the  Permian,  and  sometimes  between  the  Per- 
mian and  the  Goal.  The  Permian,  therefore,  is  sometimes  conformable 
with  the  Coal,  as,  e.  g.,  in  this  country,  sometimes  conformable  with  the 
Triassic,  as  in  England.  It  thus  alHes  itself  stratigraphically  some- 
times with  the  Palasozoic,  sometimes  with  the  Mesozoic.  Paleontologi- 
cally  it  is  always  more  allied  to  the  Palaeozoic.  The  English  section, 
and  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  it,  admirably  illustrate  this 
point.  Fig.  592  is  an  ideal  section  through  the  Devonian,  the  Goal 
and  Triassic  (Lower  Mesozoic)  of  England.  Lying  unconformably  on 
the  eroded  surface 
of  the  Goal,  6,  there 
is  seen  a  continuous 
and  perfectly  con- 
formable series  of 
strata,  a.  This  se- 
ries, moreover,  is  lithologically  characterized  throughout,  especially  the 
lower  part,  by  frequent  alternations  of  Red  sandstones,  and  therefore  has 
been  called  New  Red  sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Devonian, 
which  is  often  called  Old  Red  sandstone.  It  is  further  distinguished 
throughout  especially  the  upper  part,  by  variegated  shales,  and  therefore 
called  altogether  Poecilitic  group.  It  is  also  distinguished  throughout 
by  the  presence  of  salt,  and  therefore  called  the  Saliferous  group.  Ilere, 
then,  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  for  regarding  the  whole  as  one 
group,  distinctly  separated  by  unconformity  from  the  underlying  Coal. 
The  upper  part  of  this  continuous  series  contained  undoubted  Mesozoic 
fossils.  The  line  of  unconformity  was,  therefore,  naturally  believed 
to  be  the  line  between  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic.  Unfortunately,  the 
lower  portion  is  very  barren  of  fossils,  and  this  means  of  correcting 
the  stratigraphic  conclusion  was  at  first  nearly  wanting.  When  fossils 
were  discovered  in  sufficient  numbers,  however,  they  showed  a  greater 
alliance  with  the  unconformable  Coal  below  than  with  the  conformable 
strata  above.  Thus,  if  we  make  the  division  between  Palaeozoic  and 
Mesozoic  on  stratigraphical  grounds,  we  would  find  it  between  the 
Coal  and  the  overlying  strata;  while,  if  we  make  it  on  paleontological 
grounds,  we  would  have  to  draw  the  line  through  the  midst  of  the 
conformable  strata,  a,  giving  one  half  to  the  Palaeozoic  and  the  other 
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half    to    the  Meaozoic.     The    lower    Palteozoic    half  is    called    the 
Permian* 

As  a  broad  general  fact,  therefore,  the  rapid  evolution  which  is 
called  the  Appalachiao  revolution  took  place,  or  commenced  to  take 
place,  at  the  end  of  the  Goal  period.    But  the  fauna  and  flora  were  not 
immediately  exterminated,  but  struggled  on,  maintaining,  as  it  were, 
a  painful  existence,  under  changed  conditions,  themselves  meanwhile 
changing,  until  complete  and  permanent  harmony  was  re-established 
with  the  opening  of  the  Meaozoic.     If  we  may  use  an  illustration,  the 
Appalachian  revolution  was  the  death-sentence  of  Paleeozoic  types,  but 
the  BeQt«nce  was  not  in- 
stantly executed.     This 
transition     period,    be- 
tween the  sentence  and 
the  execution  of  Falieo- 
zoic   types,  is  the  Per- 
mian. 

It  is  well  here  to  d  raw 

attention  to  the  fact  of 

this  great  change  of  or- 

Fia.  MS.  Pis.  9M.  gauisms,  the  greatest  in 

EuiDicrolta  Ilswnt.    BM.  Mjillu   IVrmiMU.     NH.  Bake-    '""  WnOlO  niSWjry  01  me 

j^JJ^^vi  o«i.pieor(.phorii>ioi>ciiti™ia..  oOT.  AOu-  garth,  taking  place  in 
Ike  midst  of  conformable 
strata  (Fig.  593,  a),  and  the  change  must  have  been  comparatively 
rapid. 

We  have  given  the  history  of  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
English  section  {Fig.  592), because  it  ia  a  typeof  many  discuss  ions  and 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  will  still  occur  in  geological  opinion. 

Area  In  tbe  United  States. — The  Permian  has  been  found  in  the 
United  StatcB,in  Kansas, bordering  on, and  conformable  with,  the  coal 
of  that  region  {map,  p.  302) ;  also  in  New  Mexico  and  Western  Texas, 
and  probably  also  overlying  the  coal  of  Illinoi9{Cope).  It  gradates  so 
completely  into  the  upper  Coal-measures  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  them  in  the  map.  A  considerable  number  of  mol- 
lusks  (Figs.  593-597),  fishes,  amphibians  and  reptiles,  and  plants  are 
known  from  the  American  Permian.  But  the  study  of  the  plants  and 
invertebrates  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  complete  knowledge. 

An  elementary  treatise  like  this  must  dwell  mainly  on  culminating 
periods,  and  their  characteristic  forms ;  and  yet  to  the  philosophic  stu- 
dent it  is  the  transitional  forms  and  periods  which  are  the  most  inter- 

*  In  Germany  it  U  closely  allied  Blratigrsphically  with  tbe  Triasdc,  and  tberefora  by 
many  put  in  tbe  Uesoiolo,  and  called  Dyai. 
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eating.     The  Permian  ia  pre-eminently  such  a  transitional  period,  and 
contains  many  transitional  forms.     In  it  ve  have  a  passing  away  of 
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Palaeozoic  types,  a  coming  in  of  Mesozoic  types,  and  a  co-existence  of 
the  two  side  by  side.  The  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, was  not  sudden  and  by  exterminations  and  recreations,  but  grad- 
ually by  extinction  of  some  old  forms  and  modification  of  others  into 
new  forms;  and  all  the  new  forms  were  thus  derived.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  changing  conditions,  the  more  specialized  and  rigid  forms 
became  extinct,  while  the  more  generalized  and  plastic  forms  gave 
rise  to  modified  descendants  perhaps  in  several  directions. 

The  main  features  of  the  Permian  life,  therefore,  were:  1.  A  lin- 
gering of  coal  types  of  plants,  such  as  Sigillarids  and  the  Calamarise, 
and  several  genera  of  Ferns,  but  extinction  of  Lepidodendron  and  in- 
crease and  advance  of  gymnosperms  to  more  varied  modern  forms, 
such  as  Walchia,  Ginkgophyllum,  etc. (Pigs.  598,  599).  2.  A  lingering 
of  Orthoceratites,  square-shouldered  Brachiopods,  such  as  Productus 
and  Spirifer,  and  perhaps  of  Goniatites,  but  complete  extinction  of 
Trilobites  and  Eurypterids.  3.  A  continuance  of  Ganoids,  but  under 
more  modern  forms  (Figs.  600,  601).  4.  The  Carboniferous  amphib- 
ians continue  in  the  form  of  Stegocephalians,  of  which  some  are 
very  modern  in  form  (Fig.  602),  but  true  reptiles  are  introduced  in 
considerable  numbers.  These  first  reptiles,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, are  wonderfully  generalized  in  structure.  They  connect,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  Amphibians,  from  which  they  were  derived,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  lowest  Mammals,  to  which  they  gave  origin. 
On  account  of  this  connection  with  Mammals,  Cope  has  called  them 
Theromorphs  (beast-like).     (See  page  436.) 

The  Permo-Carboniferous  of  Australia,  India,  South  Africa,  and 
Brazil  all  contain  enormous  glacial  deposits  and  other  evidences  of 
glaciation.  Apparently  Permian  glaciation  was  on  a  vaster  scale  than 
that  of  the  Pleistocene  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  peculiar  Permian  flora  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  called  the 
"  Glossopteris  Flora,'^  is  unlike  that  of  the  Carboniferous  and  allied 
to  that  of  the  Mesozoic,  and  indicates  land  connection  of  all  the 
southern  continents. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

MESOZOIC  ERA— AGS  OF  REPTILES, 

The  Palaeozoic  era,  we  have  seen,  was  very  long,  and  very  diversi- 
fied in  dominant  types,  of  both  animals  and  plants.  It  was  during  this 
long  era  that  originated  nearly  all  the  great  branches,  and  even  sub- 
branches,  of  the  organic  kingdom.  We  have  during  this  era,  therefore, 
three  very  distinct  ages:  an  age  of  Invertebrates,  an  age  of  Pishes,  and 
an  age  of  Acrogens  and  Amphibians.    The  Mesozoic  was  far  less  long 
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and  far  less  diversified  in  domiaant  types.  It  consists  of  only  one  age, 
viz.,  the  ago  of  Reptiles.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  before  or 
since,  did  this  class  reach  so  high  a  point  in  numbers,  variety  of  form, 
size,  or  elevation  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

General  Charaeteristios. — The  general  characteristics  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  era  are  the  culmination  of  the  class  of  Reptiles  among  animals,  and 
of  Cycads  among  plants,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Teleosts  (common 
osseous  fishes),  BirdSj  Mammals  among  animals,  and  of  Palms  and 
Dicotyls  among  trees. 

Subdivisions. — The  Mesozoic  era  is  divided  into  three  periods,  viz. : 
1.  Triassicy  because  of  its  threefold  development  where  first  studied  in 
Germany;  2.  Jurassic^  because  of  the  splendid  development  of  its 
strata  in  the  Jura  Mountains;  3.  CretaceouSyhecskn&d  the  chalk  of  Eng- 
land and  France  belongs  to  this  period. 


Hesosoic  Era, 


^8.  Cietaoeous  period. 
2.  Jurassic  period. 
^  I.  Triassic  period. 


In  this  country  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  are  not  so  distinctly  sepa- 
rable as  they  are  in  Europe,  nor  as  they  are  from  the  Cretaceous.  They 
form,  in  fact,  one  series,  and  if  the  Mesozoic  had  been  studied  first  in 
this  country,  the  whole  would  probably  have  been  divided  into  only  two 
periods.  We  shall  therefore  speak  of  the  Mesozoic  of  this  country  as 
consisting  of  two  periods,  viz.,  tjie  Jura-Trias  and  the  Cretaceous.  On 
account  of  their  fuller  development  in  Europe,  it  will  be  best  to  speak, 
first,  of  the  Triassic  generally^  then  of  the  Jurassic  generally,  taking 
our  illustrations  mainly  from  European  sources,  and  then  of  the  Jura- 
Trias  in  America.  Also,  on  account  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
Trias  in  organic  remains,  we  will  dwell  much  less  on  this  period  than 
on  the  subsequent  Jurassic ;  for  in  this  latter  period  culminated  all  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  Reptilian  age. 

Section  1. — Triassic  Period. 

As  already  stated,  the  Triassic  strata  are  nearly  always  uncon- 
formable with  the  Coal,  and  the  period  opens  with  a  fauna  and  flora 
wholly  and  strikingly  different  from  the  preceding.  In  many  places, 
however,  there  is  found  an  intermediate  series,  the  Permian,  some- 
times  conformable  with  the  Coal  and  unconformable  with  the  Trias, 
sometimes  conformable  with  the  Trias  and  unconformable  with  the 
Coal.  Its  fauna  and  flora  are  also  to  some  extent  intermediate,  though 
more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  Coal.    The  explanation  of  this  has 

already  been  given. 
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SabdiviSlons. — The  subdiviBionBof  the  TriaBsic  rocke  and  period  in 
several  couDtriea  are  given  below. 


Oowui. 

FmoM. 

8.  Eaap«r. 

i.  MoMhelUk. 

Munelruie. 
OrtB  bigarri. 

Vuiegkted  mu-1. 
WkDting. 

ADD  Ctcid*  (>tter  Nkh 


The  flora  ot  the  Trias  ia  very  imperfectly  known.  We  find,  how- 
ever, no  longer  the  great  coal-making  trees  of  the  CarboDiferons — Sig- 
illarids,  Lepidodendrids,  and  Calamarise — though  tree-ferns  still  con- 
tiune  in  abundance,  bnt  of  different  types  from  those  of  the  coal. 
The  forest-treea  seem  to  have  been  principally  Tree-ferns,  Ot/cadi,  and 
Conifers,  although  the  last  two  did  not  reach  their  highest  develop- 
ment until  the  next  period.  For  this  reason  we  will  put  off  the  fuller 
discuBsion  of  them  nntil  we  come  to  that  period. 
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Animals. 

Among  the  Echinoderms  we  find  no  longer  any  Gystids  and  Blas- 
toids ;  but  CrinidSy  beautiful  lily  EncriiiiteSy  with  long  plumose  arms, 
are  yery  abundant  (Fig.  606). 

Among  Brachiopods  the  familiar  square-shouldered  forms,  includ- 
ing the  Spirifer  family,  the  Strophoniena  family, 
and  the  Productus  family,  are  almost  if  not  wholly 
gone ;  only  a  few  Spirifers  remain.  Among  Cephal- 
opodsy  we  find  no  longer  Ortkoceratites  *  or  Oonich 
tites,  but  Ceratites  (Fig.  614),  with  the  Ammonites, 
take  their  place.  In  Ceratites,  the  suture  is  more 
complex  than  in  Goniatites,  but  not  so  complex  as 
the  subsequent  Ai&monites.  Among  Crustaceans^ 
we  find  no  longer  Trilohites  nor  huge  Eurypterids  ; 
but  MacrouranSy  which  began  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, are  now  more  abundant,  and  of  more  modem 
forms  (Fig.  615). 

Insects. — As  already  seen,  all  the  hexapod  in- 


Fie.  0O6.~Bncrinn8  lilifonniB. 


Fie.  607.— Appidnra  loricata.  an  asteroid:  a,  Dor^ 
sal;  d,  Ventral  Burface. 


sects  of  Palsdozoio  belong  to  one  family — ^the  Palasodictyoptera — but 
this  was  a  generalized  type  connecting  the  three  lower  existing  orders, 
viz.,  Orthopters  and  Neuropters.  Now,  with  the  opening  of  the  Trias, 
we  have  these  three  orders  distinctly  differentiated,  and  Coleopters 
(beetles)  added  (Fig.  613).  But  still  the  higher  sucking  insects  are 
wanting. 

Fishes. — Among  fishes,  still  we  find  no  Teleosts,  only  Ganoids, 
Selachians,  and  Dipnoi,  f  The  Ganoids  are  some  of  them  hetero- 
cercal  or  vertebrated-tailed  like  the  Palaeozoic  Ganoids,  some  are  only 
slightly  vertebrated,  and  some  wholly  non-vertebrated-tailed,  or  homo- 
ceral.  The  Ceratodus,  a  remarkable  genus  of  Dipnoan  fishes,  one  spe- 
cies of  which  still  lives  in  Australian  rivers  (Fig.  442,  p.  351),  is  traced 
back  to  this  period.    Being  known  in  a  fossil  state  only  by  the  curious 

*  A  very  few  seem  to  have  crossed  the  line. 

f  The  classification  of  the  vertebrates  in  this  book  will  generaUj  follow  ZittePs 
Paleontology,  vol.  ii,  as  revised  by  Eastman. 
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palatal  teeth  (Fig.  617),  it  wae  formerly  classed  with  ElasmobranchB. 
The  Elasmobranchs  are  partly  Cestracionts  (Fig.  618)   and  partly 

Hybodonis  (Fig.  619). 

Amphibians. — Stegocephalians  have  already  been  described,  in 


connection  vith  the  Carboniferona  when  they  first  occur.  They  cul- 
minate, however,  in  size  and  in  complexity  of  tooth-strncture — if  not 
in  number  and  variety — in  the  Triassic,  and  then  become  extinct     In 


Fin.  SISk— Femphyi ) 


Fia.  flI4.— CenliM  nodoaiu.  Fia.  BIS.— Gliphroplm  plcrophjUi  (kflcr  Hear). 

BOme  cases  they  reached  gigantic  proportiona.  The  head  of  the  Maa- 
todonaauruB  (Fig.  630)  was  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  The 
tooth  of  the  typical  genus  Labyrinthodon  was  three  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base  (Fig.  633).    The  com- 
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plex  labyrintfaioe  structure  is  Bhowa  in  Fig.  633.  Attention  was  first 
drawn  to  these  animals  by  tho  diacoveiy  in  Triaseic  strata  of  certain 
tracks  made  b;  a 
clumsy-footed  ani- 
mal (Fig.  624), 
which  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  a 
mammal  and 

called  Cheirother- 
inm  (hand-beast). 
Its  true  nature  was 
made  known  by 
Prof.  Owen,  who 
called  it  Labyrin- 
thodoD. 

ReptileB.— The  '^•'■"*-  '^''■"»- 

reptiles  of  the  1  n-  ntas-  b.  Dentml  Plite  of  CentodoB  lltne.  Keuper  (iftet  AhmIe). 

Sia.  Acrodni  mlDlmiu.    Old.  HTbodua  >picilii  liflei  Anulz). 

assic    are    imper- 
fectly known.   They  belong  mainly  to  three  orders:   1.  Rhyncosaurs 
(beaked  Saurians);  2.  Anomodonts  (lawless-toothed);  3.  Tkeriodonts 
(beast-toothed).     The  kst  two  are  sometimes  united  into  one  order, 


6 
6IT. 


iiNB— LoAvrin/Aodanto,- Bio.  Kutodonnnnu  Ji^erl.    lU.  Ue- 
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called  TheromorpTia  (beast-form).  All  these  orders  are  very  charao- 
teristio  of  the  Trias,  although  a  few  Theromorphs  are  found  ia  the 
Permian. 

The  Rhyncosaurs  had  strongly-hooked,  homy  beaka,  like  that  of  a 
narrat  (Via.  628).     The  curious  ren- 


PiM.  929,  8S8.-TB1ASMO  i 

The  Theriodonts  (beast- toothed)  are  so  called  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  their  teeth  t^  those  of  the  lowest  and  earliest  mammals. 
The  following  are  the  main  points  of  resemblance :  1.  The  t«eth  are 
in  three  sets,  Tiz.,  iucisorg,  canines,  and  molars.  2.  The  canines  ore 
much  larger  than  the  othera,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  wide  space 
(diastema).  3.  The  molars  (jaw-teeth)  are  in  many  cases  not  conical, 
like  reptilian  teeth,  but  have  commenced  to  develop  cusps  (Fig.  630) 
like  those  of  mammals,  especially  of  the  earliest  Mesozoic  mammals. 
(Compare  this  figure  with  Pig.  715,  p.  466.)  The  canines  of  some  of 
these  Theriodonts  have  been  found  five  and  six  inches  long.    A  large 
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Pisi.  flU-aO.— Tfuhbi 


elrotherlnin  (tn  unpbibiui). 


HcepB.    aaa.  Omlraodon  Balnfl.    B97.  a  b,  Ltcw  ,    .       __ 

— HTperodipedon,  TrluV>«r  Hnilcvl;  SW.  Sphmodon.  living  (aCtcr  Hoxlej),    MO.  a*]«u- 
nu  plulceiw— a,  bod;  b,  moUc  lootb  magnUUd  (kFler  Ohcd). 
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number  of  these  animals — as  also  of  the  previous  order — ^have  been 
found  in  the  Karoo  beds  of  South  Africa,  and  described  by  Prof. 
Owen.    Turtles  are  found  in  Upper  Trias  of  Germany. 

•  Birds. — No  birds  have  yet  been  found  in  the  strata  of  the  Triassic 
age,  unless  we  except  the  so-called  bird-tracks  of  the  sandstone  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  elsewhere,  which  we  will  discuss  further  on. 

Mammals. — Remains  of  two  or  three  small  insectivorous  Marsupials^ 
or  perhaps  monotremes,  have  been  found  in  the  uppermost  Triassic, 
both  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States.  Figures  of  a  tooth  of  one 
of  these,  Microlestes  antiquuSj  are  given  (Fig.  631).  The  remains  of 
the  mammals  of  the  Triassic  are  so  few  and  fragmentary  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out  their  affinities,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  a 
generalized  type  connecting  marsupials  with  the  still  lower  monotremes 

and  both  with  Theriodont  Hep- 
tiles.     But  as  these  are  found  in 

^W^Si    I  fV     ^^SS>  ^^^^  small  numbers  and  only  in 

^     ™  the  uppermost  Triassic  beds,  and 

«    -«.    m   .u  -.,.  ^.    .  .      ^  as  similar  animals  are  found  in 

FiQ.  681.~Tooth  of  the  Microlestee  antiqaas.  ,  i  •       xi 

much  gi*eater  numbers  m  the 
Jurassic,  it  seems  best  to  regard  these  as  anticipations,  and  to  put  off 
the  further  discussion  of-  the  affinities  of  the  earliest  mammals  until 
we  take  up  that  period. 

Mammals  probably  preceded  Birds.  This  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Birds  are  very  closely  allied  to  Rep- 
tiles, and  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  offshoot  of  the  reptilian 
branch. 

The  sudden  coming  in  of  new  types  here  and  especially  of  the 
characteristic  Reptiles  is  certainly  remarkable.  They  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  southern  hemisphere  (Gondwana  Land)  and  migrated 
thence  northward. 

Origin  of  Rock- Salt* 

Neither  rock-salt  nor  coal  is  confined  to  the  rocks  of  any  particular 
age.  Both  have  been  formed  in  every  age;  both  are  forming  now. 
But  as  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  coal-deposits  was  discussed  in 
connection  with  that  age  during  which  it  was  accumulated  in  the 
greatest  abundance — the  Carboniferous — so  the  origin  of  rock-salt  is 
best  discussed  in  connection  with  the  so-called  Saliferous  or  Triassic. 

Age  of  Rook-Salt. — As  already  stated,  rock-salt  is  found  in  strata 
of  all  ages,  and  is  forming  now.  Moreover,  there  is  no  period  which 
deserves  the  name  Saliferous  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Carboniferous 
deserves  its  name.  The  salt  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian ;  that  of  Canada,  which  exists  in  immense  beds  100 
feet  thick,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Lower  Devonian ;  that  of 
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Pennsylvania  is  Upper  Deyonian ;  of  Southwest  Virginia  is  sub-Car- 
boniferous ;  that  recently  discovered  in  Kansas  is  in  the  Xrias ;  *  that 
of  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana,  is  uppermost  Cretaceous  or  lowest  Tertiary 
(Hilgard).  In  Europe,  the  English  salt- beds  are  Triassic,  the  German 
beds  Permian,  Triassic  and  Jurassic;  the  celebrated  Polish  beds  at 
Cracow  are  Tertiary. 

Mode  of  Oocurrenoe. — Salt  occurs  in  immense  beds  of  pure  rock-salt, 
or  else  impregnating  strata.  It  is  obtained  by  direct  mining,  or  else  by 
boiling  down  the  saline  waters  either  of  natural  springs  or  of  artesian 
wells  sunk  into  the  salt-bearing  strata.  The  further  explanation  of  its 
mode  of  occurrence  is  best  and  most  concisely  given  by  comparing  it 
with  coal. 

1.  Like  coal,  it  occurs  in  isolated  basinsy  but  these  are  far  more 
limited  than  the  great  coal-fields.  2.  Like  coal,  it  is  interstratified 
with  sands  and  clays,  the  whole  series  repeated  often  many  times.  In 
Galicia,  for  example,  there  are  found  seven  salt-beds  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. In  the  Kansas  Trias  there  are  seven  beds.  Like  coal,  also,  each 
bed  is  usually  underlaid  with  clay.  3.  But  it  differs  from  coal  in  the 
great  thickness  of  the  beds.  In  Canada  the  salt-bed  is  100  feet  thick 
(Gibson).f  In  Cheshire,  England,  there  are  two  beds,  one  100  feet,  the 
other  90  feet  thick,  separated  by  30  feet  of  shale.  At  Stassf urt,  alter- 
nating beds  of  salt  and  gypsum  have  been  penetrated  1,000  feet,  and 
the  bottom  not  yet  reached. J  The  Berlin  salt-well  is  4,172  feet  deep, 
and,  except  the  upper  292  feet,  penetrates  solid  salt.*  4.  Recollecting 
the  somewhat  limited  extent  of  basins,  it  is  evident  that  salt-beds  thin 
out  far  more  rapidly  than  coal.  The  English  salt-beds  thin  out  fifteen 
feet  per  mile.  Coal,  therefore,  lies  in  extensive  sheets^  salt  in  lenticular 
masses.  5.  Coal  has  its  characteristic  valuable  accompaniment  in  iron- 
beds,  salt  in  beds  of  gypsum.  Thus,  as  coal-measures  consist  of  repeti- 
tions of  sands,  clays,  occasional  limestones,  with  valuable  beds  of  coal 
and  iron-ore  many  times  repeated,  so  salt-measures  consist  of  sands, 
clays,  and  occasional  limestones,  with  valuable  beds  of  salt  and  gypsum 
many  times  repeated.  Gypsum-beds  are  often  entirely  separate  from 
salt-beds,  but  each  salt-bed  is  apt  to  be  underlaid  by  gypsum.  6.  While 
coal-measures  are  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  organic  remains, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  salt-measures  are  equally  remarkable  for 
extreme  poverty  in  this  respect.  The  presence  of  these  remains  in  the 
one  case,  and  their  absence  in  the  other,  are  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  sandstones.  Coal-measure  sandstones  are  white  or 
grai/y  being  leached  of  their  oxide  of  iron  by  organic  matter.    Salt- 

♦  Hay,  American  Geologist,  vol.  v,  p.  66,  1890. 
f  American  Joamal  of  Science,  vol  v,  p.  862,  1873. 
X  Bischof,  Chemical  Geology,  toL  i,  p.  883. 
»  Nature,  toI.  xv,  p.  240,  1877. 
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measure  sandstones  are  usually  redy  the  iron  being  diffused  as  coloring- 
matter.        ^ 

Theory  of  Aooumulation.— We  have  already  seen  (p.  80)  that  salt- 
lakes  are  evaporated  residues  of  river- water  or  sea-water  in  dry  climates, 
and  are  now,  most  of  them,  depositing  salt ;  also,  that  sea- water  evap- 
orated deposits  first  gypsum,  then  salt:  also,  that  these  deposits  of 
salts  and  gypsum  alternate  annually  with  sediments  of  sand  and  clay — 
the  salt  or  gypsum  deposit  representing  the  dry  season,  and  the  me- 
chanical deposits  representing  the  season  of  floods.  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  to  look  in  this  direction  for  an  explanation  of  salt  and  gyp- 
sum deposits — ^to  think  that  salt-basins  are  dried-up  salt-lakes. 
But  the  immense  thickness  of  the  beds  plainly  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  important  modifications  of  this  process.  It  is  plain  that 
the  alternations  of  salt  and  sedimentary  deposit  were  not  anntuU  but 
secular. 

The  conditions  under  which  salt-measures  were  formed  are  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  most  probably  they  are  a  dry  climate,  a  low  coast, 
with  bordering  salt  lagoons  or  bays,  partly  cut  off  from  the  sea  by 
bars,  subject  to  intense  evaporation,  and  resupplied  with  salt-water  by 
tides  or  by  winds,  or  perhaps  at  longer  intervals  by  crust-movements. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  salt-measures  with  their  alternation  of  gyp- 
sum, salt,  and  sediments,  may  thus  have  been  formed.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  the  process  now  going  on,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  in  a  bay  nearly  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  where  salt  has  been 
depositing  for  ages,*  even  though  the  water  of  the  Caspian  is  much 
fresher  than  that  of  the  ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  recent  observations  of  Gilbert  and  Russell  on  the  deposits  of  the 
great  dried-up  lakes  Lahontan  and  Bonneville  of  the  Basin  region  (p. 
590)  throw  much  light  on  this  subject,  and  that  in  the  phenomena  of 
these  deposits  we  probably  have  at  least  an  additional  method  in  which 
salt-measures  may  be  formed.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  these 
lakes  have  filled  and  dried  up  and  left  beds  of  salt,  more  than  once^ 
and  that  at  each  refilling  the  lake  commenced  as  afresh  lake.  The 
process  was  briefiy  as  follows :  The  great  lake,  at  first  fresh,  gradually 
became  saline  and  finally  dried  away,  leaving  a  fchick  bed  of  salt. 
This  salt-bed  was  then  covered  by  the  washing  in  of  fine,  imper- 
vious clay,  and  thus  protected  from  resolution  when  the  lake  re-- 
formed.  This  process  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  Lake  Lahontan 
three  times — that  is,  there  are  now  beneath  the  salt-lakes  of  this 
region,  two  beds  of  salt  separated  by  clay,  and  the  third  deposit  is  now 
forming.     Salt-beds  are  now  reached  and  worked  in  many  places  of 


*  OchfleniuB,  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdences,  Philadelphia,  ISSS, 
p.  ISl. 
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this  region  by  penetrating  the  fine  cUy  which  marks  the  places  of  the 
old  lakes.* 

Iq  the  deposits  of  salt-lakes  or  saturated  lagoons  we  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  man;  animal  remains,  but  the  tracks  of  animals  along  their 
muddy  shores,  as  also  sun-cracks  and  rain-printa,  would  be  found  as  on 
other  shores.  Now,  although  ia  the  strata  associated  with  salt  organic 
remains  are  rare,  shore-marks  of  all  kinds  are  commoD.  Thus  d&- 
posits  of  gypsum  and  salt  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  dry  climate. 

Section  3.— JtraASSic  Pbriod. 

This  is  the  culminating  period  of  the  Mesozoic  era  and'Reptilian 
age.  In  it  all  the  characteristics  of  this  age  reach  their  highest  de- 
velopment    We  must  discQSS  this  somewhat  more  fully  than  the  last. 

The  strata  belonging  to  this  period  are  magnificently  developed  in 
the  Jura  Mountains,  and  hence  the  name  Jurassic  These  mountuns 
are  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  manner  iu  which  ridges  and  valleys 
are  formed  by  the  folding  of  strata  (Fig.  632) ;  they  also  abound  in 
fossils  of  this  period. 

Some  English  geologists  call  the  period  OUite  (egg-stone)  on  account 
of  the  abundant  occur- 
rence in  that  country 
of  a  peculiar  limestone 
composed  often  wholly 
of  small,  rounded 
grains  like  the  roe  of 
a  fish.  They  divide 
the  whole  period  into 
three  epochs,  viz. : 
1.     Lias;    %.     Oolite 

proper;   3,   Wealden.\     They  also  subdivide  the  Oolite  proper  into 
Lmer,  Middle,  and  Upper  OSlite,  separated  by  intervening  Oxford 


and  Eimmeridge  clays.     All  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  well 
shown  in  the  following  section  passing  from  London  westward.    This 

'  Gilbert,  Lake  BonneTille,  Whceler'a  Sunej,  rot.  hi;  American  Journal  of  Science, 
Tol.  mi,  p.  984,  IHSfl ;  Rusaell,  Lalie  Lahoatan,  Uonograpb  of  United  States  Geological 
Surrej,  vol.  li.  pp.  S,  261,  and  2flS. 

\  The  Wealden  ia  dow  often  put  in  the  Ctetaoeona. 
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section  is  interesting  not  only  as  exhibiting  all  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Oolitic  period,  bnt  also  as  showing  their  conformity 
among  themselves  and  with  the  overlying  chalk,  and  the  unconformity 
of  these  with  the  overlying  Tertiary.  It  also  shows  how  parallel  ridges 
and  intervening  hollows  are  formed  by  the  outcroppings  of  a  series  of 
strata  alternately  hard  and  soft 

Origin  of  Oolitio  Limestones. — These  are  composed  of  rounded 
grains  with  concentric  structure.  We  have  already  seen,  page  163,  that 
on  coral  shores  a  kind  of  sand  is  formed  by  the  action  of  waves  on  frag- 
ments of  coral  and  shells.  These  fragments  are  rounded  by  attrition ; 
then  often  enlarged  by  deposit  of  concentric  layers  of  lime  from  the 
saturated  sea-water ;  and,  finally,  cemented  by  the  same  into  hard  rock. 
In  several  European  countries  at  least  thirty  subdivisions  of  the 
Jurassic  have  been  determined.  The  rocks  of  this  period  have  been 
studied  with  greater  detail,  probably,  than  any  other  series,  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  remarkable  profusion  of  fossils.  In  such  manner 
oolitic  limestones  have  been  formed  in  all  geological  periods.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  in  Jurassic  times  great  coral  reefs  existed 
where  England  now  stands.  In  the  Jura  Mountains  it  is  believed 
that  the  remains  of  fossil  circular  reefs  or  atolls  of  this  period  are 
still  detectable  (Heer). 

Jurassio  Goal-Measures. — In  the  Jurassic  times  we  have  reproduced 
on  a  large  scale  the  conditions  favorable  to  luxuriant  growth  of  plants, 
and  for  their  accumulation  and  preservation  in  the  form  of  coal. 
Hence  in  many  countries  we  have  Jurassic  coal-fields.  To  this  period 
belong  the  Yorkshire  coal  of  England  and  the  Brora  coal  of  Scotland. 
To  this  or  the  previous  period  belong  coal-fields  of  India  *  and  China. 
The  fine  coal-measures  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  covering  an 
area  of  20,000  square  miles,  are  partly,  though  not  mainly,  Jurassic 
or  Triassic,  as  are  also  those  of  South  Africa.  Jurassic  coal-measures 
have  a  general  structure  similar  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Like 
the  latter,  they  consist  of  alternations  of  sands  and  clays,  and  occa- 
sional limestones,  containing  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  iron-ore.  The 
iron-ore  too  is  of  the  same  kind,  viz.,  clay  iron-stone.  We  find  here 
also  under-clays,  with  stumps  and  roots,  and  roof-shales  filled  with 
leaf-impressions.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of 
accumulation  was  similar  to  that  already  described,  viz.,  in  marshes 
subject  to  occasional  fioods.  Jurassic  coal,  though  perhaps  inferior 
as  a  general  rule  to  Carboniferous,  is  often  of  good  quality,  occurring 
in  thick  and  profitable  seams. 

*  The  plant-beds  of  India  (Gondwana  series  of  Indian  geologists)  are  Pennian  to 
Jurassic  inclusiye.  (Manual  of  Indian  Geology,  p.  102  et  ieq,)  The  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  fields  are  now  regarded  as  Triassic. 
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BirtBedB— Fossil  Forest-Cbvonda.— Coal-seams  with  their  under- 
lying clajB  are  fossil  gwamp-grounds ;  dirt-beda  are  fossil  soils  or  forest- 
grounds.  The  one  gradnatea  insensiblj  into  the  other,  and  both  are 
occaaiooally  found  in  all  strata,  from  the  Devonian  upward.  In  the 
Upper  Oolite  of  England,  at  the  lale  of  Portland  and  elsewhere,  there 
occurs  an  interesting  example  of  such  a  fossil  forest-ground  with  the 
erect  stumps  and  ramifying  roots  still  t'n  situ,  though  siliciQed,  and 
the  logs,  also  siliciGed,  still  lying  on  the  fossil  soil  (Figs.  634,  (!30).  It 
is  evident  that  the  sequence  of  erects  at  this  place  in  Jurassic  times 
was  as  follows :  1.  The  place  was  sea-bottom,  and  received  sediment 
which  consolidated  into  Portland-stone.  2.  After  being  flooded  and 
covered  with  river-deposit,  it  was  raised  to  land  and  became  forest- 


ground,  covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation  peculiar  \a  that  time, 
the  decaying  leaves  of  which  accnmulated  as  a  rich  and  thick  vegetable 
mold.    3.  It  became  ^ooded  with  fresh  water,  and  the  trees  therefore 
died  and  rotted  to  stumps.     4.  The  whole  ground,  with  its  stumps  and 
logs,  became  covered  with  mud,  which  hardened  into  slates.    5.  Fi- 
nally,   the    whole    was 
raised   into    high  land, 
and   in  the  first  figure 
(Fig.   634)   tilted    at  a 
considerable  angle. 

Thus,  we  have  here 
not  only  an  old  forest- 
ground  with  its  vegeta- 
ble mold,  but  also  the 
stumps  and  logs  of  the 

trees  which  grew  there,        ^    _    „    .     ,  „      ,,  ,    „ ^  , ,    ^,, 

still  in  place ;  and  closer 

examination  easily  detects  the  kinds  of  trees  which  grew  in  the  forest. 
They  are  Cycads  and  Conifers  (Figs.  636, 637,  and  641, 643).  Still  fur- 
ther, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
animals  which  roamed  these  forests  have  also  been  found.  Of  these 
we  will  speak  in  their  proper  place. 
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Although  the  conditions  under  which  coal  was  accumulated  were 
probably  similar  in  all  geological  periods,  yet  the  kinds  of  plants  oat  of 
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which  the  coal  was  made  varied.  Aa  already  seen,  the  principal  coal- 
plants  of  the  Carboniferous  period  were  vascular  CryptogamB,  On  the 
contrary,  the  principal  coal-plants  of  the  Jurassic  period  were  Ferns, 
Cycade,  and  Conifers.  The  Jurassic  may  be  called  the  age  of  Oym- 
noeperms,  as  the  Carboniferous  was  of  the  Pteridophytes.  The  Gym- 
Doaperme,  especially  the  family  of  Cycada,  reached  here  their  highest 
development.  This  is  shown  in  diagram  on  page  294.  The  leaves 
(Pig.  637)  and  abort  stems  of  Oycaa  and  Zamia  (Fig.  644)  are  found 
very  abundantly  in  connection  with  the  coal-bearing  strata.  It  ia  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  coal  is  composed  largely  of  these  plants.  Some 
remaina  of  Jurasaic  plants  are  given  (Figs.  637-642),  and  also  of  living 
Oycada  (Figs.  636,  643),  for  comparison. 

Animals. 

The  animals  of  the  Jurassic,  marine,  fresh-water,  and  land,  were 
very  abundant,  and  have  been  well  preserved.     It  is  impoesible,  there- 
fore, in  the  lower  depart- 


of  partitions  (Fig.  645).  Among  EchlnodermB,  the  Crinids,  or  plu- 
mose-armed Crinoids,  are  very  abundant  and  very  beautiful ;  in  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  reached  their  highest  point  in  abundance,  diver- 
sity, and  gracefulness  of  form  (Figa.  646,  647).  But  the  free  forma, 
Bchinoida  and  Asteroida,  are  now  equally  abundant  (Figa.  646-650). 
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Boleoluiiii.    MT.  Saci 


BraolliopodB  are  etill  abundant,  though  far  less  bo  than  formerly ; 
but  they  now  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  modern  or  sloping-shouldered 
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types,  BQch  as  Terebratula  and  Rhynchonella.    Only  a  very  few  Bmall 
specimens  of  the  Paleozoic  type  linger  until  the  Lias. 

Lamellibranohs,  or  common  bivalves,  are  extremely  abundant. 
Among  the  common  and  characteristic  forms  are  Gryphroa  and  Exo- 
gyra,  belonging  to  the  oyster  family;  Trigonia  and  the  strangely- 


FIS.«M. 
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shaped  Dieeras  (Fig-  651).  The  genus  Ostrea  (oyster)  had  appeared 
in  the  Carboniferous,  or  the  Trias. 

Cepbalopods. — One  of  the  most  striking  charaeterietics  of  the  Juras- 
sic period  is  the  cul- 
mination of  the  class 
of  Cephalopoda  in 
number,  diversity  of 
forms,  and,  if  we  ex- 
cept some  of  the  Si- 
lurian Orthoceratitee, 
in  size.  They  were 
represented  by  the 
Ammonites  and  the 
Belemnites,  the  one 
belonging  to  the  or- 
der  of  Tetrabranchs,  Fis.  MO.-AninicrtillM  HmnphrcTitsnii*. 

or  shelled,  the  other 

to  the  Dihranchs,  or  naked  Cephalopods.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  highest  order  of  Cephalopods,  the  Dibranchs,  by  far  the  most 
abundantly  represented  at  the  present  time,  which  were  introduced 
in  the  Trias,  were  now  abundant. 
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Ammonites. — The  typical  Ammonites,  which  are  digtinguiehed, 
ae  already  explained  (p.  329),  by  the  outer  or  ventral  position  of  the 
eiphuQcle  and  the  complexity  of  the  suture,  are  represeated  in  extreme 
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abundance  by  a  great  many  genera.*     Nearly  2,000  species  of  this 
group  are  known,  ranging  in  time  from  the  Carboniferous  through 
the  Cretaceous.    Tliey  ai'e  in  general  charaoleristic  of  the  Mesozoie. 
They  varied  extremely  in  shape,  and  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  a  yard 
or  more  in  diameter.    The  accompanying  figures  represent  some  of  the 
most  common  specieB.   About  7,500  species  of  Tetrabranchs  are  known. 
In  the  true  Ammonites  •  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  group, 
Tiz.,  the  complexity  of  the  suture,  reached  its  highest  point.    In  this 
group,  the   edge   of   the   septum 
which  was  only  zigzag  in  Gonia- 
tite,  and  lobed   in  the   Ceratite, 
becomes  elaborately  frilled.     We 
*  give  in  Fig.  665  a  diagrammatic 

representation  of  the  form  of  su- 
ture in  the  different  groups  of 
shelled  Cephalopods,  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance.    In  each  case 


the  suture  is  supposed  to  be  divided  on  the  inner  or  dorsal  surface, 
and  spread  out,  so  that  the  central  part  in  the  figure  represents  the 
outer  or  ventral  portion,  and  the  two  extremities  the  dorsal.  The 
evolution  of  form  and  structure  was  in  the  following  order ;  First  the 

*  This  geaua  U  now  broken  up  loto  mtii)',  bat  it  ii  itill 
for  ft  vei7  dia^not  group  of  Cephalopoda. 
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straight  Ortkoceras,  then  the  curved  Gyroceras,  then  the  coiletl  Nau- 
tiloidsi  then  the  simple  suture  brtaiiie  anKlwl  in  QonuiIHe,  then  scal- 

(!oped  in  Ceralite,  and  finally  complexly  frilled  in 
Ammonite.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  one  of 
the  simpler  forms,  viz.,  the  nautiloids,  although 
also  one  of  the  earliest,  has  outlived  them  all.  The 
corresponding  figures  on  the  left  are  sections  show- 
ng  the  position  of  the  siphuncle. 

The  order  in  which  the  several  groups  appeared, 
ind  their  continuance,  are  shown  in  the  diagram 
;Fig.  G75)  on  page  451. 


II.  M»«<t.— «ra.  Tonll  I 
Utna.  BTS.  BelemnilCB 
qaiii  (after  Huitcll). 


nllei  OwcDli.    sn.  Belemniteaha^ 
JbtbMi.    874.  AomUiolentbli  uitl- 


BelenuilteB. — The  Belemnite  (piXtiarav,  a  dart)  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  squid  and  cuttle-fish  of  the  present  day.     Like  the  squid,  it  had 
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an  internal  bone  (the  pen  of  the  squid),  except  that  the  bone  is  much 
larger  and  heavier  in  the  Belemnite.  It  is  this  bone,  or  the  lower  por- 
tion of  it,  which  is  usually  fossilized  (Figs.  670-673).  When  perfect 
it  is  expanded  and  hollow  at  the  upper  end,  and  in  the  hollow  is  a 
small,  conical,  chambered,  siphunded  shell,  the  phragmocone.  Fig.  666, 
a  and  i,  shows  the  perfect  bone,  and  Fig.  670  the  upper  part  broken 
and  the  phragmocone  in  place.  Like  the  squid,  too,  it  had  an  ink-bag, 
from  which  it  doubtless  squirted  the  inky  fluid  to  darken  the  water 
and  escape  its  enemy.  These  ink-bags  are  often  well  preserved  (Fig. 
669),  and  the  fossil  ink  has  been  found  to  make  good  pigment  (sepia), 
and  drawings  of  these  extinct  animals  have  actually  been  made  with 
the  fossil  ink  of  their  own  ink-bags  (Buckland).  Belemnites  were  some 
of  them  of  great  size,  and  evidently  formidable  animals.  The  bone  of 
the  Belemnites  giganteus  has  been  found  two  feet  long  and  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  larger  or  hollow  end.  A  very  per- 
fect specimen  of  an  allied  genus,  from  the  Oolite  of  England,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  674. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  order  of  succession  of  families  of 
the  class  Cephalopoda : 
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Fio.  675.— Diagram  ehowing  Distribution  of  CepbalopodB  in  Time. 
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We  have  Bhown  how  tho  different  shelled  forms  were  derired.    Now 

the  phragmocone  correiponds  to  the  thell.    We  may  snppoee  then  that  in 

naked  forms  the  shell  first  became 

small  and  then  was  overgrown 

and  inclosed  by  the  soft  parts. 

Cnutaoea.  —  Crustacea  were 
represented  in  the  PalieoEoic  first 
by  the  Trilobites ;  then  Eurypte- 
rids;  then  Limuloids;  then,  in 
the  last  period,  by  a  few  Mao- 
roursns.  In  the  Triassic  the 
Macrourans  became  more  abnn- 


dsnt  and  of  more  tnodern  type.  In  the  Jurassic  the  Macroumos  con- 
tinue, with  also  many  Limuloids,  but  the  former  make  here  a  decided 
approach  to  the  Bmchyourans  or  true  crabs,  by  the  shortening  of  the 

tail  in  some  (Fig. 
676) ;  and  the  ear- 
liest true  crsb,  Fa- 
lsi nach  us — a  spi- 
der-crab— has  been 
I  found  in  the  Ju- 
'  rassic  of  England. 
The  same  change — 
i.  e.,  shortening  of 
the  tail — may  be 
seen  in  the  embry- 
onic development  of 
a  crab  <Fig.  678). 
Inseots.  ~  As 
t;  B,  mega-  might  be  expected 
from  the  abundant 
forest  vegetation,  insects  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers  and 
variety  (Figs.  679-684).  According  to  Ileer,  143  species  of  insects  are 
known  from  the  Lias  alone.     Of  these,  about  three'  fourths  are  beetles. 
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The  earliest  of  the  higher  gronp  of  insects  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced here,  altbongb  they  do  not  become  abundant  until  the  Tertiary. 


Fishes. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Elasmobninchs  of  the 
Paleozoic  were  nearly  all  Cestracionts,  or  crnshing-toothed  sharks.  The 
Hybodonta,  or  sharks  with  teeth  pointed,  but  ronnded  on  the  edges, 
commenced  in  the  Carboniferous  and  increased  in  the  Triassic.  lHow, 
in  the  Jurassic  the  Cestracionts  continue  (Fig.  685),  but  in  diminished 
nnmbers.  The  Hybodonts  culminate  (Fig.  686),  and  the  Squdlodonts, 
or  modem  sharks,  with  lancet-shaped  teeth,  commence  in  small  numbers. 
Rays  (Fig.  687),  which  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  specialized 
of  Elasmobranchs,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Jurassic. 

Ganoids  continue,  but  take  on  far  more  modem  forms,  and  have 
now  in  most  cases  lost  the  vertrebrated  structure  of  the  tail-fin,  thus 
foreshadowing  the  Teleosts,  which  appear  in  the  Upper  Lias.  Among 
the  most  characteristic  Ganoida  of  this  period,  and,  in  fact,  of  this 
age,  are  the  Stylodonts,  a  family  characterized  by  a  broad,  flat  body, 
rhomboidnl  enameled  scales,  pavement  palatal  teeth,  and  persistent 
notochord  (Fig.  688). 
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BaptUes, — The  liage  reptiles  which  form  the  distioguishing  feat- 
ure of  this  age  culminate  in  the  Jurassic  period.     Their  number  and 


M 


FiiM.  8RMBS.— Jimuaic  FnaB— SlamiDftnincA*.-  tSB.  Tooth  of  Acrodoi  noblll*.  BM.  HTbodoi 
nllcDlatDa,  Spina  and  Tooth.  (87.  SquClTia  uanthodenai.  688.  Oanoid:  Tetngoaolepla,  ce- 
Btored,  and  Bcmin  of  the  ume. 

variety  are  so  great  that  we  can  onlj  select  a  few  from  each  order  for 
description.  They  were  emphatically  rulers  in  every  department  of 
Natare — rulers  of  the  sea,  of  the  land,  and  of  the  air.  We  shall  treat 
of  them  under  the  three  heads  thus  indicated,  viz. :  1.  Enaliosaurs 
(sea-saurians),  or  rulers  of  the  sea ;  3.  Dinosaurs  (huge  saurians),  or 
rulers  of  the  land ;  and,  3.  Pterosaurs  (winged  saarians),  or  rulers  of 
the  air.  The  first  were  wholly  swimming,  the  second  walking,  the 
third  flying,  saurians.  Intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  was 
a  fourth  order,  the  Crocodilians,  which  both  swam  and  crawled. 

1.  Enaliosaurs. — From  the  immense  variety  of  these  we  select  only 
two  for  description  as  representative  genera,  viz..  Ichthyosaurus  and 
Plesiosaurns  (Figs.  689  and  690). 

The  Ichthyosaurus  (fish-lizard)  was  a  huge  animal,  in  some  cases 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  stout  body,  short  neck,  and  enor- 
mous head,  sometimes  &ve  feet  long,  and  jaws  set  with  large  conical. 
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striated  teeth,  Bometimes  200  in  number.    The  enormons  eyes,  Bome- 
timea  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  provided  with  radiating,  bony 


Flo.  M)l.  Fia.  SMI. 
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plates  (sclerotic  bones),  as  are  the  eyes  of  birds  and  some  living 
and  many  extinct  reptiles,  apparently  for  adjusting  the  eye  to  dif- 
ferent distances.    The  tail  was  long,  and  provided  terminally  with  a 


vertical,  fin-like  expansion,  unsupported  by  rays  (Owen).  This  pre- 
vision of  Owen  has  been  entirely  verified  by  recent  discoveries  in  the 
Lias  of  Wiirtemberg  of  specimens  which  clearly  show  this  vertical  ex- 
pansion, and  also  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  vertebral  colnmn  runs 
into  the  lower  instead  of  the  upper  lobe,  as  in  sharks.  Median  dorsal 
fins  are  also  shown  (Fig.  693).  In  addition  to  the  powerful  fin-tipped 
tful,  the  locomotive  organs  were  fonr  short  stout  paddles,  composed  of 
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DntneronB  cloBely-unitod  bones,  but  withont  distinct  toes.  Theae 
paddles  were  Burroanded  by  an  expanded,  ray-supported  web  (Fig. 
694),  which  greatly  increased  their  surface,  and  therefore  their  effi- 
ciency as  swimming- or- 
gans (Lyell).  The  bod- 
ies of  the  Tertebrte  were 
not  united  by  haU-and- 
sachet  joint,  as  in  moat 
living  reptiles,  but  were 
M-concave  (amphicts- 
lous),  like  those  of  fishes 
(Fig.  691). 

That  the  habits  of 
fta.  (iM.-8kmi  u>d  Piddle  ot  ichtbTooan...  t^*  croatore  were  preda- 

toryand voracious  is  suf- 
ficiently attested  by  the  teeth.  It  is  farther  proved  by  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  which  are  sometimes  partly  preserved.  These  consist 
largely  of  fish-scales. 

From  the  description  given  above  it  is  plain  that  the  Ichthyosaurus 
combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  characters  of  saurian  reptiles 
with  those  of  fishes.  The  vertically-expanded  tail- 
tip,  the  paddles,  with  surrounding  ray-supported 
web,  and  the  bi-concave  vertebral  bodies,  are  all  de- 
cided fish  characters.  In  most  other  respects  it  was 
reptilian.    This  combination  is  expressed  in  the  name. 


I,  Head  at  ■  Pllouunu,  greitlT  reduced;  b.  Tooth  of  Clie  si 


The  Plesiosaurus  (allied  to  a  lizard)  was  a  less  heavy  and  powerful 
animal  than  the  last.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  short,  stout,  almost 
turtle-shaped  body;  its  long,  snake-like  neck,  consisting  of  twenty  to 
forty  vertebne ;  its  small  head ;  its  short  tail,  unadapted  for  powerful 
propulsion ;  its  long  and  powerful  paddles,  which  were  its  sole  swim- 
ming-organs ;  and  its  bi-concave  vertebral  bodies.  Recent  discoveries 
in  Kansas  show  that  sclerotic  bones  were  present  in  this  order  also.* 
Sixteen  species  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks 

•  WiUiaton,  Sdence,  toL  xri,  p.  8fl2,  1890. 
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of  Great  Britain  alone,  and  one,  P.  dolichodeirus,  was  twenty-five  to 
tbirty  feet  long  (Fig.  690),  with  paddlee  eix  to  seven  feet  long. 

The  Plioaaurus  (more  lizard-like)  (Fig.  695)  had  the  large  head 
and  short  neck  of  the  IchthyosanroB,  with  the  powerful  paddles  of 


Pis.  dim.— Faddls  of  ■  FUononu,  x  A> 

the  Plesiosanrus.  A  perfect  paddle  of  this  animal  has  been  foand 
seven  feet  long  (Fig.  696) ;  the  animal  was  prohabl;  at  least  forty 
feet  long. 

Intermediate  between  this  group  and  the  next — inhabiters  both  of 
land  and  water — Crocodilian^  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  of  great  size. 


Fib.  but.— TdeoMiuaa  brerldena:  a,  Bkoll;  (,  lide  t1«w  of  moat  (bowbig  tlia  teeth  (ifter  FhUllp*). 


Some,  like  the  TeleosanruB  (Fig.  697),  were  narrow-snonted  like  the  G»- 
vials  of  the  Ganges,  bat  had  amphiccelous  vertebra  like  the  Enaliosanrs. 

2.  Dinosaurs. — Among  these  were  the  largest  reptilee — in  fact,  the 
largest  land-animals  that  have  ever  existed.  They  were  also  in  many 
respects  the  highest  of  all  reptiles,  since  they  possessed  many  characters 
which  connected  them  closely  with  mammals,  and  especially  with  birds. 

Coimeetlllg  Gharaeters. — The  most  important  of  these  were:  (1) 
Large  limb-bones  and  firm  sacram  composed  of  several  (fonr  to  five) 
consolidated  vertebne.  These  characters  show  that  these  animals 
walked  with  a  free  step,  the  body  well  borne  above  the  ground,  like  mam- 
mals and  birds,  and  did  not  crawl  in  the  manner  of  reptiles.  (2)  In 
many  cases  the  hind-legs  were  very  large  and  long,  and  the  fore-legs  very 
sm^l  in  comparison.  This,  together  with  the  backward  elongation  of  the 
ischium  (Fig.  698,  B) — suitable  for  erecting  the  body — show  that  some 
of  them  walked  habitually  on  their  hind-legs  alone,  in  the  manner  of 
birds.  (3)  Like  birds  and  some  mammals,  many  Dinosaurs  tread  on 
their  toes  (digitigrade)  and  not  like  reptiles  on  the  whole  foot  (planti- 
grade).    (4)  Like  birds,  also,  many — bat  not  all — had  only  Uiree  tnno- 
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tional  toes,  and  therefore  made  tridactyle  tracks ;  and  even  the  number 
of  toe-joints  follows  the  order  of  those  of  birds — i.  e.,  there  were  three 

jt  It. 


Fxo.  096.—^,  Dromsns;  B,  Dinouar;  C7,  Crocodile:  As^  aatragalas;  Ca,  calcaneam. 

in  the  inner  toe,  four  in  the  middle,  and  five  in  the  outer  toe.  (5) 
Still  more  curious  is  the  resemblance  to  birds,  in  the  structure  of  the 
ankle-joint.  In  mammals  the  joint  is  between  the  shank-bones  and 
the  tarsus.  In  reptiles  the  motion  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
tarsus.  In  birds  the  upper  tarsals  (astragalus  and  calcaneum)  are 
consolidated  with  the  shank  and  the  lower  tarsals  with  the  metatarsals, 
and  the  joint  is  of  course  between  these  two  bones.  Now  some  Dino- 
saurs are  like  birds  in  this  regard.  Fig.  698,  ABC,  illustrates  this 
point.     We  shall  very  briefly  describe  only  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Iguanodon  was  one  of  the  best  known  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest.  It  was  a  huge  herbivorous  Dinosaur,  found  in  the  Upper 
Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Europe.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  teeth  (Fig.  699)  to  those  of  an  Iguana — a  living 
herbivorous  reptile,  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  although  in  other 
respects  there  is  little  aflSnity.  Until  recently,  only  portions  of  the 
skeleton  were  found ;  but  the  enormous  size  of  these  indicated  an  ani- 
mal nearly  thirty  feet  long,  and  exceeding  the  weight  of  an  ele- 
phant. It  was  impossible  from  these  to  form  any  idea  of  its  general 
appearance.  In  1880,  however,  several  complete  skeletons  were  found 
by  Dollo  in  the  Wealden*  of  Belgium,  and  restored  first  by  Dollo 


*  The  Wealden  is  a  transition  between  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous,  sometimes  put  in 
the  former  and  sometimes  in  the  latter. 
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and  then  more  perfectly  by  Marsh.     From  these  it  is  learned  that  the 

animal  certainly  walk^  on  its  hind-legs,  using  its  powerful  tail  also 

as  a  support ;  also  that  the  anterior  part  of  its  jaws  was  toothlcsa  and 

covered  with  horn,  so  as  tr 

to  form  a  nipping-beak 

like  a  turtle's.     Fig.  700 

is  a  restoration  by  Marsh.  ^ 

The  Megalosaur  was  a 
somewhat  smaller  but  a 
more  formidable  carniv- 
orous reptile,  which  lived 
through  the  whole  Juras- 
sic period.  Its  huge  jaws 
were  armed  with  large, 
curved,  flattened,  saber- 
like  teeth.  A  femur  has 
been     found     forty  -  two  „ 

.       ,        ,  /n,  -,.-      V         I  Fio.  698.— Tooth  of  aa  IgMnodon. 

inches  long  ( Phillips) ,  and 

a  tibia  thirty-eii  inches.     The  animal  was  at  least  thirty  feet  long 

(Owen).     The  Megalosaurs  also  were  bipedal. 

The  Ceieosaur  (whale-lizard)  was  the  largest  reptile  yet  found  in 
Europe,  thongfa  much  larger  have  been  found  in  the  Jurassic  of  the 
[Jnited  States.     It  has  been  classed  among  the  Crocodilians,  but  Prof. 


.sagL. 


Flo.  TOO.— IguuiodoD  Bemlsautciwii,  Baalenger,  ■  A.  Upper  Jura,  Belglam  (Rfter  Uanb). 

Huxley  has  shown  that  its  true  position  is  among  the  Dinosanrs.  A 
thigh-hone  has  been  found  sixty-four  inches  long,  27*5  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  shaft,  forty-sii  inches  and  44'25  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  two  ends  respectively.     According  to  Phillips,  the  ani- 
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mal  was  at  least  fifty  feet  long,  ten  feet  high  when  standing,  and  of 
bulk  proportionate.    It  was  like  the  Iguanodon  a  vegetable  feeder. 

The  Compsognathus  was  a  carnivorous  reptile  of  smaller  size, 
from  Bavaria,  being,  indeed,  the  smallest  known  Dinosaur,  but  of 

most  extraordinary  bird-like  character,  viz., 
small  head,  long,  flexible  neck,  large  and  long 
hind-leg,  and  small  and  short  fore-leg.  From 
its  structure,  it  must  have  walked  habitually 
on  its  hind-legs  alone,  and  in  this  position  was 

about  two  feet  high  (Fig.  701). 

As  an  example  of  a  European 
quadrupedal  Dinosaur  we  give 
a  restoration  by  Marsh  of 
the  Scelidosaurus  (Fig.  702),  an 

herbivorous  Di- 
nosaur allied  to 
the  Stegosaur  (p. 
480). 

3.  Ptero- 
saurs. —  These 
flying  reptiles 
were  certainly  among  the  most  extraordinary  animals  that  have  ever 
existed.  The  order  includes  several  genera,  but  we  will  describe  only 
the  best  known,  viz.,  the  Pterodactyl  (wing-flnger),  and  the  Bham- 
phorhynchus  (beak-snout). 


Fis.  701.— CompBognathiu  (restoration  by  ]I«rsh). 


Flo.  7O2.~Scelido0aaruB  Harriflonil,  Owen,  x  ^,  Jnraflslc,  ^gng^*"«^  (restored  by  Marsh). 

The  Pterodactyl  (Fig.  703)  combined  the  short,  compact  body ;  the 
strong  shoulder-girdle,  firmly  united  with  the  keeled  sternum;  the 
short,  aborted  tail ;  the  long,  flexible  neck,  and  hollow,  air-filled  limb- 
bones,  characteristic  of  birds — with  the  head,  and  jaws,  and  teeth,  of  a 
reptile,  and  the  membranous  wings  of  a  bat  In  the  bat,  however,  the 
membrane  is  supported  hy  four  fingers,  enormously  elongated  for  the 
purpose,  and  only  one  finger  is  free  and  clawed  ;  while  in  the  Pterodactyl 
there  is  only  one  finger  that  is  enormously  elongated  and  strengthened 
for  the  support  of  the  web,  and  the  others  are  free  and  clawed. 
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The  Rhaniphorhynchus  differed  from  the  Pterodactyl  in  having  a 
long  tail ;  and  in  one  species,  R.  phylluras  (Fig.  704)  (leaf-tail),  this 
was  vertically  expanded  at  the  tip  so  as  to  act  as  a  rudder  in  fiying. 


/• 


FM.  HH.— KhimphorhTncbiu  pb jUnnis  (tfter  Muih). 


Fn.  nB.— BMtonClon  o(  Rbampbarbjiichus  pbjllnnu  (after  Uanh).   One  Mvoith  iuUwkI  (I 
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In  a  epecimen  from  the  celebrated  Solenhofen  limeatone  of  Bavaria, 

and  now  in  possession  of  Prof.  Marsh,  even  the  ciembranes  of  the 

_  __  wings    were    perfectly 

preserved     (Fig,    704). 

Fig.  705  is  a  restoration 

of  this  species  in  flight. 

The  Pterosaurs  were 

of  many   kinds,  which 

varied  in  size  from  two 

or  three  feet  to  eighteen 

or  twenty  feet  in  alar 

extent 

Birds.— The  class  of 
Birds  is   now   so  dis- 
tinctly separated  from 
all  others  and  the  con- 
necting   links    obliter- 
ated,  that  the   earliest 
birds  are  of  especial  in- 
terest as  throwing  light 
on  the  evolution  of  this 
class.     Until  186S  birds 
had  been  found  only  id 
the  Tertiary,  and  these 
were  already  distinctly 
differentiated  as  typical 
birds;  but  in  that  year 
there  was  found  in  the 
Solenhofen     limestone, 
so  celebrated  for  its  mar- 
velous preservations  of 
organisms,      a     fiying 
feathered    biped,    and 
therefore  presumably  a 
bird.     But  how  different  from  our  usual  conceptions  of  this  class  1 
Along  with  its  distinctive  bird-characters  of  feet,  limb-bones,  beak, 
and  especially  of  feathered  wings,  it  had   the  hng   tail  (Fig.  706) 
and  toothed  Jaws  (Fig.  708)  of  a  reptile.     The  structure  of  the  tail  is 
especially  significant.     In  ordinary  birds  the  tail  proper  is  shortened 
up  to  a  rudiment,  and  ends  in  a  large  bone,  from  which  radiate  the 
feathers  of  the  tail-fan.    In  this  earliest  bird,  on  the  contrary,  the  tail 
proper  is  as  long  as  all  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  column  put  together, 
consisting,  as  seen  in  the  figure  (Fig.  707),  of  twenty-one  joints  from 
which  the  fan-feathers  come  off  in  pairs  on  each  side.    The  tail-fan 


of  this  bird  differs  tiotii  ihtd  of  typical  birds  precisely  as  the  tail-fin  of 
eartiest  fishes  differs  from  that  of  typical  fishes.  The  tail-fan  of  ihit 
earliest  bird,  like  the  tail-fin  of  earliest  fishes,  was  vertebrated.  This 
wonderful  reptilian  bird  was  called  Archmopteryx  (primordial  winged 
creature),  and  the  species  macroura  (long-tailed). 

In  1873  another  specimen  of  Archssopteryz  was  foand  in  the  same 
locality,  and  is  now  in  the  Berlin  Afuaeum.  This  Berlin  specimen  has 
been  carefally  examined  by  Vogt,  Marsh,  and  Dames  (Figs.  706  and 
708).    Front  examination  of  these  two  specimens  the  following  singn- 


»nl»rged;  C,  ■  F«thet;  D,  TUl  Ot  B 
valtun;  E,  tide  Tlew  of  Ihe  ume. 

lar  combination  of  bird  and  reptilian  characters  has  been  made  ont 
Among  bird  characters  are  (1)  The  strong  should  er-girdle  and  keeled 
sternum  necessary  for  flying  (but  Pterosaars  also  have  these).  (2)  A 
horny  beak  (but  turtles  and  Rhynchosaurs  and  some  Dinosaurs  have 
this).  (3)  Tridactyl  feet  (some  Diaosanrs  have  these).  (4)  Feathered 
wings  and  tail.  But,  along  with  these,  besides  the  toothed  jaws  and 
hng  tail  of  reptiles,  already  mentioned,  there  were  also  the  following 
characters:  1.  The  metacarpals  and  possibly  the  metatarsals  (three  in 
number)  were  separate,  as  in  reptiles  and  embryo  of  birds.  8.  The  three 
fingers  were  all  free  and  armed  with  claws.  Id  fact,  except  for  the  feath- 
ers, the  fore-limbs  were  more  like  legs  than  wings.  3.  The  pelvic  bones 
were  unconsolidated,  as  in  reptiles  and  embryo  of  birds.  So  complete 
is  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  characters  that  some  zo5logists  (Vogt) 
believe  that  the  reptilian  characters  predominate,  and  that  it  should  be 
called  a  bird-like  reptile.  Moat  agree,  however,  that  it  is  a  reptilian  bird. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different  ways  in  which  the  same  fano- 
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tion — that  of  flying — is  effected  in  different  aDimals,  without  Violating 
the  law  of  limb-structure.    In  the  Bat  the  resisting  plane  is  produced  bjr 


Fib.  TDB.— H«Bd  or  AKhBopUrri  m 


stretching  a  membrane  between  the  enormously  elongated  palm-bones 
and  finger-bonea ;  in  the  Pterodactyl  only  one  finger  ia  enormously  en- 
larged and  elongated  for  this  purpose ;  in  the  Bird  the  same  bones  are 


Fib.  -m.—A.  Fore-limb  of  B 

shortened  and  consolidated,  and  the  resisting  plane  is  got  by  the  use 
of  feathers.  This  was  the  method  also  iu  the  Archseopteryi,  but  the 
consolidation  was  not  yet  complete.  Fig.  709  represents  wings  of  these 
four  kinds — the  dotted  lines  run  through  corresponding  parts,  and 
show  the  identity  of  structure. 
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Origin  of  Birds. — There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  Birds  came 
from  Reptiles.  Further,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  came  from 
Difiosaurs,  It  is  true  that  Dinosaurs  are  the  largest  of  reptiles,  while 
birds,  with  some  exceptions,  are  comparatively  small  animals;  but 
Marsh  has  shown  that  some  American  Dinosaurs  were  very  small.  The 
time  of  their  origin,  or  separation  from  the  reptilian  stem,  is  still  doubt- 
ful, but  the  wonderfully  reptilian  character  of  Archseopteryx  shows 
that  it  can  not  be  far  from  the  point  of  origin.  It  was  probably  in 
the  Lower  Jurassic  or  Upper  Triassic. 

Mammals. — We  have  already  seen  (p.  438)  that  the  first  appearance 
of  this  class  was  in  uppermost  Trias ;  but  as  these  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  Tery  near  the  confines  of  Jurassic,  we  regarded  them  as  an- 
ticipations and  put  off  their  discussion.  In  the  Jurassic  this  anticipa- 
tion was  fully  realized.  In  the  same  formation  (Upper  Jurassic)  in 
which  we  found  the  old  forest-ground  (p.  443)  have  been  found  also 
fourteen  genera  of  small  mammals.    To  this  may  be  added  five  genera 


Fig.  710. 


Fia.711. 


Fio.  712. 


Pio.  718. 


Fio.  714. 
711.  FhascoloUieriain. 


712. 


FiOB.  710-714.~JuBABBic  MAMifJiLfl:  710.  Amphitheriam  Prevostil. 

Amphltherium.    718.  Triconodon.    714.  Plagiaalax. 

from  a  lower  horizon  (Stonefield  states).  If  we  add  to  these  again 
fourteen  genera  (twenty-five  species),  recently  described  by  Marsh, 
from  the  American  Jurassic,  we  have  at  least  thirty-three  Jurassic  gen- 
era known.  Besides  these,  at  least  five  genera  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Trias  of  all  countries,  and  sixteen  genera  (twenty-four  species),  recently 
(1889)  described  by  Marsh,  from  Upper  Cretaceous  (Laramie).  We 
may  say,  therefore,  that  there  are  now  known  at  least  fifty-four  genera 
of  Mesozoic  mammals.  The  number  of  species  is,  of  course,  much 
greater. 

Afllnities  of  Jurassic  Mammals. — The  Jurassic,  and  indeed  the  Meso- 
zoic mammals,  as  contrasted  with  mammals  of  later  times,  may  be 
characterized  in  a  general  way  as  small  insectivorous  marsupials^  or, 
perhaps  better,  as  a  type  connecting  insectivores  and  marsupials,  and 
therefore  lower  and  more  generalized  than  either.  They  were,  espe- 
cially the  earliest  or  Triassic,  decidedly  reptilian  in  some  of  their  char- 
acters.   Of  these  we  mention  only  two. 
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1.  Teeth, — A  glance  at  Fig.  715,  o,  in  comparison  with  figure  of  The- 
riodont  (Fig.  630,  b)^  on  page  437,  shows  that  the  teeth  of  some  of  the 

hI  K  a        WW 

a  b  e  d  €  / 

Fig.  715.— a  SiBiSfl  ov  Molaiw  ov  Tuaskio  akb  Jxtkasbic  MAVMALfl:  a,  Dromatherinm;  ft,  Micro- 
conodon;  e,  Amphilestet;  </,  Phaacolotherium;  e,  Triconodon;/,  Splalacotherinm  (after  Osborn). 

earliest  mammals  differed  little  from  those  of  Theriodont  reptiles ;  in 
which,  as  already  explained,  the  tuberculation  of  the  molara  character- 
istic of  mammals  had  already  commenced.  In  the  subsequent  course 
of  evolution  the  subordinate  cusps  of  Fig.  715,  a,  i,  c,  d^  «,  were 
shifted  outward  in  the  upper  jaw  and  inward  in  the  lower  jaw,  so  that 
the  cusps  interlocked.  This  forms  the  tri tubercular  molar  of  Cope 
(Fig.  715,/),  so  common  in  Mesozoic  animals.  From  this  simple  gen- 
eralized type  were  afterward  developed  the  more  complex  molars  of  the 
specialized  animals  of  the  Tertiary  and  present  time. 

2.  Reproduction. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
animals  were  marsupials,  although  more  generalized  than  any  existing 
marsupials.  Now,  marsupials  in  their  reproduction  approach  reptiles. 
In  typical  mammals  the  embryo  is  attached  to  the  mother  by  the  pla- 
cenltt,  so  that  the  whole  embryonic  development  is  within  the  uterus ; 
in  marsupials,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  placental  attachment,  and 
therefore  the  intra-uterine  development  is  very  short  and  imperfect, 
and  is,  in  fact,  completed  outside  the  uterus  in  the  pouch  (marsupium). 
In  true  mammals  the  whole  embryonic  development  is  within  (gesta- 
tion), and  the  young  are  born  in  perfect  condition.  They  are  young- 
bearers  {viviparous).  In  birds  and  reptiles — egg-bearers  (oviparous) — 
the  whole  of  the  development  takes  place  without  (incubation).  In 
marsupials  the  development  is  partly  within  but  mostly  without. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  called  semi-oviparous^  or  reptilian  mammals. 

Thus  the  class  of  mammals  has  been  divided  into  two  sub-classes — 
placentals  or  true  mammals,  and  no7i-placentals  or  reptilian  mammals. 
The  latter  includes  the  marsupials^  semi-oviparous,  and  the  monotremes 
(Omithorhynchus,  Echidna,  etc.),  which  are  true  egg-layers  (ovipa- 
rous), like  birds  and  reptiles.  The  non-placentals,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  opossums  in  America,  are  wholly  confined  now  to  the  Aus- 
tralian region.  In  Jurassic  times  they  roamed  in  great  numbers  all 
over  Europe  and  America. 

Origin  of  Mammals. — In  Theromorphs  we  see  reptiles  reaching 
upward  and  forward  toward  mammals.  In  Jurassic  and  especially 
Triassic  mammals  we  see  this  class  reaching  downward  and  back- 
ward toward  reptiles.    But  the  point  of  union  has  not  yet  been 
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found.  The  lowest  and  most  reptilian  of  mammals,  the  egg-laying 
monotremes,  hare  not  yet  toith  certainty  been  found  fossil;  but 
the  calcified  teeth  recently  found  in  the  embryo  of  the  Omithorhyn- 
chus  so  strongly  resemble  the  teeth  of  one  family  of  Mesozoic  mam- 
mals— yiz.,  the  Allotheria  (Fig.  848,  p.  519) — that  it  is  now  believed 
that  these  were,  indeed,  monotremes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  point  of  union  between  the  classes  reptiles  and  mammals  will 
be  found,  not,  indeed,  in  monotremes  proper  (for  these  are  already 
specialized),  but  in  a  generalized  type  connecting  monotremes  and  mar- 
eupials.  The  time  of  origin  was  probably  the  Lower  Trias  or  Upper 
Permian.  The  earliest  mammals,  such  as  the  Microlestes  and  the  Dro- 
matherium  from  the  American  Trias,  were  not  far  removed  from  such 
a  generalized  type.  The  order  of  evolution  has  been  expressed  by 
Huxley  thus :  1.  Hypotheria  (below  mammals) ;  2.  Prototheria  (first 
or  lowest  mammals) ;  3.  Metatheria  (transition  mammals) ;  and,  4. 
Eutheria  (perfect  or  true  mammals).  The  first  is  represented  by  the 
Theromorphs  of  Permian  and  Trias,  or,  better,  by  a  generalized  type 
between  these  and  the  monotremes ;  the  second  by  a  hypothetical  gen- 
eralized type  connecting  monotremes  and  marsupials  of  the  Triassic ; 
the  third  by  insectivorous  marsupials  of  the  Jurassic,  and  the  fourth 
by  the  true  placentals  of  the  Tertiary.  Further,  it  is  probable,  as 
suggested  by  Osbom,*  that  the  Prototheria  of  the  Triassic  separated 
very  early  into  two  branches  of  Metatheria — one  more  like  the  mar- 
supial, the  other  like  insectivora.  From  the  latter  came  the  Eutheria, 
which  again  differentiated  into  many  specialized  orders. 

Mammals,  then,  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Jurassic. 
These,  however,  were  not  able  to  contend  with  the  great  Dinosaurs. 
It  was  still  the  age  of  reptiles.  This  class  not  only  predominated,  but 
impressed  their  character  on  all  higher  classes.  The  birds  and  the 
mammals  were  still  reptilian.  From  the  reptilian  stem  the  bird  and 
mammal  branches  were  not  yet  so  completely  separated  that  connect- 
ing links  were  obliterated. 

Section  3. — Jura-Tbias  in  America. 

We  have  already  explained  that  these  two  periods  are  not  well  sepa- 
rated in  America.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  fossils, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  continuity  of  conditions  throughout.  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  treat  them 
together  as  one  period.  Doubtless  they  will  be  better  separated  here- 
after. 

Distribution  of  Strata. — 1.  Atlantic  Border. — Lying  in  plication- 

*  Mesozoic  Mammalia,  p.  261,  TranBactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoea,  Philadelphia, 
vol.  ix.  No.  2,  1888. 
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hollows,  or  denadatioQ-hoUowSy  unconformablj  on  the  gneias  (meta^ 
morphic  Archsean  or  Cambrian)  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appala- 
chian chain,  are  foand  very  remarkable  isolated  patches  of  sandstones 
or  sandstones  and  shales,  which  are  referred  to  this  period.  These 
patches  are  strung  along  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain,  and  to  the  coast, 
from  NoTa  Scotia  to  the  border  of  Sonth  Carolina.  They  are  repre- 
sented on  the  map  (p.  302)  by  obliqne  lines.  One  of  them  is  found  in 
Prince  Edward^s  Island,  another  in  Nora  Scotia ;  another  is  the  cele- 
brated  Connecticut  River  Valley  sandstone;  a  fourth  commences  in 
New  Jersey,  passes  as  a  narrow  strip  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  into  Virginia;  a  fifth  and  sixth  form  the  Richmond  and  Piedmont 
coal-fields  of  Virginia ;  a  seventh  and  eighth,  the  Dan  River  and  Deep 
River  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina.  As  they  are  isolated,  and  without 
contact  with  any  other  formation  unless  unconformably,  their  age  can 
not  be  even  conjectured  from  their  stratigraphical  relations ;  but  the 
few  fossils  which  they  contain  seem  to  refer  them  either  wholly  to  the 
Triassic,  or  else,  more  probably,  {nrtly  to  the  Triassic  and  partly  to 
the  lower  Jurassic. 

In  connection  with  nearly  all  these  patches  are  found  columnar 
trap  or  dolerite  ridges.  These  are  interstratified  with  the  sandstones, 
and  were  partly  outpoured  on  the  sediments  while  these  were  deposit- 
ing, and  partly  forced  subsequently  between  the  strata  (Davis).  Mounts 
Tom  and  Holyoke  are  examples  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson  in  the  New  Jersey  patch ;  similar  trap-ridges  are 
also  found  in  all  the  other  patches. 

2.  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  Region. — The  geology  of  this  re- 
gion is  still  little  known,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Jura-Trias  is 
widely  distributed  though  largely  concealed  by  subsequent  deposits  of 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary.  They  are  exposed,  however,  in  narrow  bands 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  Colorado,  Uintah,  and  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  and  over  wider  areas  in  Northwest  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah,  where  they  are  called  "  Red  beds.^^  Their  outcrop 
forms  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  erosion-cliffs  (p.  282)  of  the  region 
north  of  Grand  CafLon.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  almost  univer- 
sal red  color,  they  are  very  barren  of  fossils.  The  same  might  be  iu' 
ferred  from  the  presence  of  great  beds  of  gypsum  in  the  Plateau  region 
and  beds  of  salt  in  Kansas. 

3.  Basin  Region  and  Pacific  Border, — They  occur  also  over  all  the 
western  part  of  the  Basin  region.  Covered  in  the  valleys  by  recent 
deposits,  but  exposed  on  the  flanks  of  all  the  mountains.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  Ranges  they  occur  as  the  auriferous 
slates  of  California  and  northward. 
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Life-System. 

The  characterization  of  the  life-system  of  the  Jura-Trias  period 
in  America  is  best  brought  out  in  connection  with  a  description  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  localities  and  of  their  remarkable  records. 

Connecticut  River  Valley  Sandstone— The  Strata.— This  locality 

has  been  made  classic  ground  for  the  geologist  by  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  the  late  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst.    The  strata  border 


Fio.  716.— General  Section  acroes  Connecticut  River  Sandatone  (after  Davis):  The  black,  trap. 

the  Connecticut  River,  on  both  sides,  through  the  whole  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  as  far  as  Middletown,  where  the  river  trends  to 
the  east  while  the  sandstone  area  passes  straight  on  to  the  Sound  at 
New  Haven.  The  whole  forms  an  irregular  area  about  110  miles  long 
and  20  miles  wide.  They  consist  of  red  sandstones  and  shales,  dip- 
ping somewhat  regularly  to  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  20°  to  30°, 
indicating  a  thickness  of  at  least  5,000  feet  (Dana)  to  10,000  feet 
(Hitchcock).  The  general  relations  of  the  strata  with  the  intrusive 
trap  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (716).  The  trap  is 
seen  to  be  conformable  with  the  strata,  but  the  whole  series  has 
been  subsequently  fissured  and  faulted  in  such  wise  that  the  strata 
are  repeated  and  the  thickness  is  apt  to  be  overestimated,  as  already 
explained  on  page  241.  The  trap-ridges  are  formed  by  the  out- 
crop of  the  tilted  and  faulted  sheets  of  lava.  This  regular  dipping 
to  the  east  throughout  the  whole  series  can  be  most  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  whole  area  of  pre- 
viously-horizontal strata  (Fig.  717,  A)  was  lifted  into  an  incline  of 
20°  or  more,  and  afterward  cut  away  by  denudation,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  717,  B).  In  the  elevation  the  strata  were  fissured  and 
faulted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  716. 


The  whole  series  of  Bedstone  is  very  distinctly  stratified,  and  in 
many  parts  beautifully  fissile.    When  these  parts  are  broken  open 
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along  their  lines  of  lamination^  all  kinds  of  shore-marks  are  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  viz.,  ripple-marks^  rain-prints^  sun-cracks^ 
leaf-impressionsy  and  tracks  of  animals.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
this  was,  throughout,  a  littoral  or  shoal-water  deposit.  But  it  is  at 
least  5,000  feet  thick.  Therefore,  there  must  have  been  subsidence  to 
that  extent  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  rapid  deposit  (for  the 
materials  are  coarse),  invasion  of  interior  heat  with  aqueo-igneous 
fusioUy  subsidence^  formation  ot fissures,  and  ejection  of  lava. 

These  sandstones  are  poor  in  fossils,  but  the  few  that  are  known  in- 
dicate the  horizon  of  the  Eenper  or  Upper  Triassic  of  Europe.  As 
these  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  it  is  probable  that  the 
series  represents  the  whole  of  the  Trias  and  part  of  the  Juras  of 
Europe. 

The  Reoord. — The  general  redness  of  the  sandstone  is  sufScient  evi- 
dence that  organic  remains  are  very  scarce ;  and  so,  indeed,  we  find  it. 


Fro.  71&— «,  Twigs;  b.  Cone  (after  Hitchcock). 

Several  species  of  fishes,  a  few  leaves,  the  most  perfect  of  which  is  a 
species  of  fern — Glathopteris— and  a  fir-cone  (Pig.  718),  and  a  few 
small  fragments  of  thin,  hollow  bones,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
either  birds  or  reptiles,  are  all  that  until  recently  had  been  yet  found. 


Flo.   790.— Larya  of   an 
^  ^,  ,  Ephen 

^^. ..  _^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^*  ' 


N>^     ^^  *^  ^^"**"*-^*^^  *^  ^  Ephemera  (after  Hitch- 


Fio.  719.— a,  6,  <?,  TraclLB  of  Insects,  Crnstacea,  or  Wonns  (after 

Hitchcock). 


But  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  «f  the  record  in  this  locality 
consists  of  tracks.    These  are  partly  tracks  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans, 
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and  partly  of  Reptiles  and,  possibly,  of  Birds.  Some  of  those  which 
have  been  referred  to  Crustaceans  and  Insects  are  shown  in  Fig.  719, 
a,  &,  c.  There  has  been  found,  also,  the  whole  form  of  one  insect  ap- 
parently the  larva  of  an  Ephemera  (Fig.  720).  It  is  quite  probable 
that  many  of  the  tracks  were  formed  by  similar  larvae  inhabiting  the 
water. 

Reptilian  Traeka. — By  far  the  larger  number  of  tracks  are  those  of 
Reptiles.  More  than  fifty  species  have  been  described  by  Hitchcock.* 
These  vary  extremely,  both  in  size  and  in  character.  In  size^  they  vary 
from  the  track  of  a  living  Triton,  a  half -inch  long,  to  that  of  the  Oto- 
zoum  (Fig.  721),  twenty  inches  long,  and  with  a  stride  of  three  feet. 
Some  had  five  toes,  some  four,  and  some  only  three  functional  toes  on 
the  hind-feet  Again,  some  had  hind  and  fore  feet  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  evidently  walked  or  crawled  in  true  quadrupedal  style.  Others  had 
hind-feet  much  larger  than  fore-feet,  and  were  essentially  bipedal  in 
locomotion,  only  putting  down  their  small  fore-feet  occasionally ;  but 
walking  bird-like,  not  hopping  kangaroo-like,  on  their  hind-legs.  In 
connection  with  the  bipedal  tracks  there  have  been  found  what  seemed 
to  be  the  impressions  of  a  dragging  tail  (Fig.  722) ;  but  these  are  so 
rare  and  doubtful  that  it  is  generally  believed  the  animals  were  mostly 
long-legged  and  short-tailed ;  or  else  they  lifted  their  tails  in  walking. 

The  general  conclusion  from  an  attentive  study  of  these  tracks,  in 
connection  with  the  findings  elsewhere  of  bones  and  teeth,  is  that  they 
are  the  tracks  of  Dinosaurs.  The  hugest  among  them,  the  Otozoum 
Moodii  (Fig.  721),  was  probably  a  long-legged  biped  Dinosaur,  which 
stood  twelve  feet  high.  The  AnomcBpus  (Fig.  723),  a  common  form, 
was  also  probably  a  Dinosaur^  which  walked  often  on  two  legs  only, 
and  in  resting  brought  the  whole  tarsus  and  heel  on  the  ground,  in 
the  manner  of  a  kangaroo. 

The  doubts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  these  reptiles  have  now 
been  cleared  up  by  the  fortunate  discovery  by  Marsh  of  nearly  perfect 
skeletons.    In  Fig.  724  we  give  a  restoration  of  one  of  these. 

Supposed  Bird-Tracks. — Those  which  have  been  referred  to  birds 
are :  1.  Wholly  bipedal^  i.  e.,  there  is  no  evidence  of  fore-feet  at  all.  2. 
They  are  tridactyl.  3.  They  have  a  regular  progression  in  the  number 
of  joints  in  the  tracks,  the  inner  toe  having  two,  the  middle  toe  three, 
and  the  outer  toe  four  joints.  Now,  in  birds,  the  inner  toe  has  three, 
the  middle  toe  four,  and  the  outer  toe  five  joints,  but  the  last  two  joints 
in  each  case  make  but  one  division  of  the  track,  so  that  the  track  is  ex- 
actly what  is  given  above.  The  discovery,  however,  that  many  Dinosaurs 
have  but  three  functional  toes  on  the  hind-foot,  and  that  they  also  have 
the  same  number  of  joints  as  birds,  has  greatly  shaken  confidence  in 

*  More  than  100  different  yarieties  of  footprints  have  been  found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
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the  orDithic  character  of  these  tracks.  Only  the  absence  of  fore-feet 
tracks,  therefore,  remains.  But  aa  manj  of  these  early  reptiles  walked 
occasionally  on  two  legs,  it  ia  not  impos- 
sible that  some  of  them  always  walked 
thns.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all 
these  tracks  are  those  of  Reptiles.    As- 


fe 


PloB.  TM-Ta.— 


imcEpuH  minor,  ic 


snming  them  to  be  those  of  Birds,  tbey  vary  in  size  from  those  of  a 
snipe  to  those  of  the  great  Bronlozoum,  eighteen  inches  long,  and  with 
a  stride  of  four  feet  (Fig.  725).  This  huge  bird,  if 
bird  it  was,  mnst  have  been  at  least  fourteen  feet  high 
(Dana).  Such  a  huge  animal  must  have  been  wingless, 
like  the  ostrich,  etc.,  for  its  size  is  far  beyond  the  limit 
within  which  flight  Is  possible. 

We  have  expressed  a  doubt  ae 
to  whether  these  tracks  be  those 
of  birds  or  reptiles.     This  is  not 
so  strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear. 
These  two  classes  are, 
indeed,  now  very  wide- 
ly separated,  but  then 
they  were  very  closely 
allied.       There    were 
probably  animals  then 


a.  7H.— AscUsMinu  ce 
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we  saw  them,  might  puzzle  hb  to  decide  whether  to  call  them  reptilian 

birds  or  bird-like  reptiles.     Tktse  two  classes  were  perhaps  not  yet 

fairly  disentangled  and  s^arated  frotA  each  other. 

We  may  easilj  imagine  the  circnmatances  under  which  these  tracks 

were  formed.    During  the  Jura- Trias 

period  there  was  in  the  region  ol  the 

Connecticut  Valley  a  shallow  inland 

sea,  connected  by  a  narrow  outlet  with 

the  ocean.     Into  this  the  tides  flowed 

and  again  ebbed,  leaving  extensive  flats 

of  mud  or  sand  ribbed   with  ripple- 

tnarks.     A  passing  shower  pitt«d  the 

soft  mud,  and   the   snn,  coming  out 

again  from  the  breaking  clouds,  dried 

and  cracked  it.  Huge  bird-like  rep- 
tiles, and  possibly  reptilian  birds,  saun- 
tered near  the  shore-margin  iu  search 

of  food.     The  tide  came  iu  again  with 

its  freight  of  fine    sediments,  gently 

covered  the  tracks,  and  preserved  them  '^''^^f'SSS'^J^'ilSS?™™  f*^ 

forever.    This  occurred  constantly  for 

many  ages  about  the  end  of  the  Triassic  or  the  beginning  of  the 

Jurassic  period,  for  the  tracks  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the 

series  of  strata. 

Blohmond  and  North  CaroUis  Co^l-Fields.— The  patches  occurring 

in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  coal-bearing.    They  constitute  the 

Richmond  and 
Piedmontcoal-flelds 
of  Virginia,  and  the 
Deep  Biver  and  Dan 
River  coal-fields  of 
North  Carolina. 
Fig.  T27  gives  a 
generalized  section 
of  the  Richmond 
coal  -  fields  taken 
from  Daddow.  The 
strata  of  this  field 
are  sandstone  and 
shales,  700  to  800 
feet  thick,  lying  in 
irregular  erosion- 
hollows  of  the 
gneiss.       All     tiie 
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pheoomena  of  a  coal-field  are  here  repeated,  viz.,  interBtratified  seanu 
of  coal  and  bedg  of  iron-ore,  undtr-clays  with  roots,  and  roof -tholes  with 
leaf-impreBsions.  There  are  several  Beams  of  coal,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  almost  in  contact  with  the  gneiss.     Some  of  the  seams  are  of  great 


n  RlcbmoDd  0«a-Aeld  (fttler  Dtddow). 

thickness — thirty  to  forty  feet — and  the  coal  is  very  pure.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  coal,  like  that  of  the  Carboniferous  times,  was  formed  in 
a  marsh,  which  was  sometimes  converted  into  a  lake.  The  plants 
found  are  very  decidedly  Upper  Triassic  and  Lower  Jurassic,  viz., 
Cycads,  Conifers,  Equisets,  and  Ferns.  Fontaine  makes  them  Rhatic, 
i.  e.,  transitive  between  Triassic  and  Jurassic.  The  animals  indicate 
the  same  horizon. 


Fib.  798.— 01cIjopjf[e  nuKnin,  k  Guiold  iktUr 

The  Deep  River  and  Dan  R'iver  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  Eastern  Virginia,  except  that  in  the  Deep  River 
coal-fields  the  coal-bearing  portion,  which  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  whole  of  the  Richmond 
strata,  is  underlaid  by  3,000 
feet  of  barren  Bandatone. 
If  we  call  the  coal-measures 
Upper     Trias     or    Lower 
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Juras,  these  barren  sandstones  are  certainly  Triassic.  In  their  upper  por- 
tion, and  therefore  probablj  in  the  Upper  Triassic,  Emmons  found  jawa 
of  a  Marsupial,  which  he  li&jnes  Dromatheriumsylvestre  {Fig.  734).  As 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest,  so  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  reptilian  of  mam- 
mals. According  to  Osbom,  it  had  many  reptilian  characters  of  teeth, 
e.  g.,  conical  premolars  and  imperfectly  divided  fangs,  and  imperfect 
cusps  in  the  molars  (Fig.  ?15,  a)  as  in  the  Theromorph  reptiles.  Until 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Marsh,  this,  and  perhaps  another  genus  from 
the  same  place,  was  the  only  mammal  known  from  the  Jura-Trias  of 
America.  We  give  in  Figs.  738-734  some  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 
these  two  basins.  Tridactyl  tracks  like  those  in  Connecticut  have  also 
been  found  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Pennsylvania. 

Other  Patches. — In  other  patches,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Nova  Scotia,  reptilian  bones  and  teeth  have  been  found, 
representing  Dinosaurs  and  Crocodilians  or  Lacertians. 

Interior  Plains  and  Paoiflo  Slope. — The  Jura-Trias  of  the  interior 
plains  are  singularly  deficieDt  in  fossils.  The  gypsum  in  many  of  them 
furnishes  the  eiplanation.  They  were  probably  formed  in  interior  and 
very  salt  seas,  which  are  usually  deficient  in  life.     The  two  periods  are, 
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however,  in  some  placea  at  least,  better  separated  than  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  probably  because  of  more  variable  conditions. 


Rai.  mi,  laS.— JDKiMic  Fcmi 


On  the  slopes  of  the  Black  Hills  and  on  the  North  Platte  nndonbt- 
ed  JuraBeic  fotisils  occur,  indicating  an  open  sea.  In  New  Mexico 
Newberry  found  impressions  of  plants,  indicating  the  same  horizon 
as  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia — i.  e..  Upper  Triassic.  Some  of 
these  are  given  (Figs.  737-744). 

On  the  Pacific  coast  marine  life  no  doubt  abounded,  as  this  was  the 
margin  of  an  open  sea ;  but  the  rocks  here  are  very  highly  metamor- 
phic,  and  the  fossils,  therefore,  mostly  destroyed.  Wherever  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  rocks  abound  in  fossils.  In  Humboldt  County,  Ne- 
vada, for  example,  the  strata  in  some  places  seem  almost  wholly  made 
up  of  Traehyceras  Whitneyi  (Fig.  747).  In  the  same  locality  the  re- 
mains of  an  Enaliosaur  (sea-saurian)  have  been  found.  On  account 
of  the  marine  conditions  prevalent,  the  two  periods  are  more  easily 
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Fies.  741 -T44.— Plants  or  tbi  Jub*.Triib  (aJler  Ncwberrj) :  741.  Otoumlle*  Mftcombll.    74S. 
Podocamila  cruiilollB.    743.  'neuloptcrli  eltguu.    744,  Aletbopteris  WhiUieji. 

separable  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  completest  iUus- 
tration  of  the  Jura  found  at  all  in  the  United  States  is  that  reported 
in  1893  by  Diller  in  Northern  California.* 


Upper  JnrasBio  Reptiles. — In  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  in  beds 
which  are  referred  to  the  uppermost  Jurassic,  a  large  number  of  most 
extraordinary  reptiles  were  found  and  described  by  Marsh  and  Cope. 
Also,  in  the  Wyoming  beds,  Marsh  discovered  some  twenty-five  species 
of  Marsupial  mammals.  His  reptilian  bird  (Laopteryx)  is  more 
probably  a  pterodactyl.  The  beds  from  which  all  these  have  been 
taken  are  called  the  Como  beds,  named  after  Como,  Wyoming,  the 

*  BuU.  Oeol.  Soc.  Amer.,  vol.  lii,  pp.  869-8M. 
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type  locality  beds.  These  discoveries  are  treated  separately,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  great  importance,  but  also  and  especially  because 
they  belong  to  an  entirely  different  horizon,  viz.,  the  uppermost  Juras- 
sic, passing  into  the  Cretaceous.* 

Dinosann. — The  most  abundant  and  the  largest  reptUes  found  here 
are  Dinosaurs.  Some  ten  or  twelve  species  of  this  order  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Cope,  and  thirty  or  forty  species  by  Marsh.  Some  of  these 
are  from  the  east  slope  of  the  Colorado  Mountains,  but  the  most  impor- 
tant have  been  found  on  the  west  slope.    In  the  museum  of  Yale  College 

there  are  now  the  remains  of  several  hundred  individu- 
als.   These  American  Jurassic  Dinosaurs  were  proba- 
bly the  largest  land  animals  that  have  ever  lived. 
**V  /JJ\  ^^*      Cope  describes  one  (Camarasaurus)  with  a  thigh-bone 
Y^*^  six  feet  long,  and  Marsh  describes  one  Camarasaurus 

/      1  immanis)  with  a  thigh-bone  of  still  greater  length. 

1^1  Along  with  these  huge  animals  lived  also  the  small- 

V    y  est  Dinosaurs  yet  known — one  of  them,  Nanosaums 

Pio  748-Dor«iiver-     ^^^^^  being  about  half  the  size  of  a  common  fowl. 
tebra  of  Murus  The  characteristics  of  these  ancient  reptiles  have 

ftagUUy      trans-  ^ 

yeree      section     bccu  workcd  out  with  great  skill  by  Marsh,  according  to 

(after  MAnb).  r^  *.*  m   t%     m  •% 

whom  the  vertebrae  of  many  of  them  were  full  of  large 
cavities,  so  as  to  make  these  enormous  bones  as  light  as  possible.  This 
character  reached  its  highest  expression  in  Cmluria  of  Marsh  (Fig.  748). 

The  American  Dinosaurs  were  not  only  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
number  but  also  for  their  great  variety  of  forms.  According  to  Marsh, 
some  of  them  were  reptile-footed  {Sauropoda)^  some  beast-footed  (  TherO" 
poda)y  some  bird-footed  (Ornithopoda)^  and  some  belonged  to  a  most  re- 
markable family,  Stegoaauria  (plate-covered  Saurians),  not  previously 
recognized. 

The  Sauropoda  were  the  hugest  of  all.  They  were  five-toed^  planti- 
grade, and  quadrupedal  Their  large  limb-bones  (Fig.  749)  and 
massive  pelvis  (Fig.  750)  show  that  they  walked  with  the  body  well 
lifted  from  the  ground  (Fig.  751).  They  were  all  herbivorous. 
Good  examples  of  these  are  seen  in  the  Camarasaurus  (a  thigh  of  which 
was  found  more  than  six  feet  long  and  twenty-five  inches  thick,  the 
animal  itself  being  probably  seventy  or  eighty  feet  long) ;  the  Bronto- 
saurusy  sixty  feet  long  (Fig.  751) ;  and  the  Morosaurus  (Fig.  749, 
750).    The  restoration  of  the  Brontosaurus  (Fig.  751)  shows  the  ex- 

*  The  Como  beds  haye  been  classed  with  the  Jarassic,  mainly  because  their  rertebrate 
fauna  is  of  this  period,  and  partly  because  of  the  great  gap  between  it  and  the  Dakota 
Cretaceous.  The  question  whether  they  should  be  called  uppermost  Jurassic  or  lower- 
most Cretaceous  has,  however,  been  raised  by  some  geologists.  They  apparently  corre- 
spond to  the  Wealden,  which  many  geologists  class  with  the  Cretaceous.  Marsh,  how- 
ever, regards  them  as  decidedly  Jurassic. 
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Fia.  719.— 1.  Bonee  of  left  fore-ICE  of  Horauanu  mudlaOftcr  Hinhl.    On>  twenlleth  oalnnl 
■fx>>.    I  u-nnnia-  f,  concoLd:  ft,  bmneTDC  r.  ndlna:  u.  uIdr;  hc,  nlnu  carpal;  I,  Ont  meta- 
neUcupu.    2.  BoDU  of  left  hind-leg  of  Ifonwaiinu  puidla.    One  IweDtltOl 


«1;  7.  Ont  n 
Tpal:  FmiT,  fifth  meUcupkl.  2.  Bonu  of  left  hind-leg  of  Ifonwaiinu  gnndia.  Oaelwec- 
Llnnl  size.    U.  Uiam;  1(,  iKhlom:  p,  pDbi*;/,  fsmur;  I,  tibia;  y.flbDJs;  a.a«tngaliiii  < 


caueom;  Fin(,  flf th  meUtuul. 

treme  smallneas  of  the  animal's  head,  and  the  brain-cavitj  shows  a  still 
more  remarkable  smallDess  of  the  brain. 

The  Tkeropoda  included,  among  foreign  representativeB,  the  Me- 
galosanr  and  Compsognathus,  already  figured  (p.  460),  and  among 
American  genera  Anchisanrua  (p.  472)  and  CeratoBsnrua  (Fig.  753). 
They  were/owr-  to  jive-toed,  dtgiligrade,  and  bipedal.    This  is  shown 
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b;  the  disparity  in  size  of  hind  and  fore  llmba.     They  were  carnt- 
Torons. 

The  Orniihopoda  included,  among  foreign  representatives,  the  Igu- 
anodon,  already  figured  (p.  459),  and  Hypsilophodon  (Fig.  819,  p.  503), 


FN.  TBO.^PbIiIc  uch  of  HoroHDrn 
natonl  du:  a,  lint  wcnl  vert 

U.  IscnlBia;  p6,  pobu. 


together  with  man;  American  genera,  snch  as  Zaosaurua  (Fig.  753) 
and  Camptosaurua  (Fig.  754),  Olaosaurus  (Fig,  847,  p.  518),  etc.  They 
were  three-toed,  digitigrade,  bipedal  herhivores. 


Fis.  TSl.—BrODlnuunu  aicelsla,  x  -^  (reatond  bj  Uanh). 

The  Stegosaurs  were  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all.    The 

restoration  of  this  strange  animal  (Fig.  755)  shows  two  rows  of  broad 
plates  rising  three  feet  high  along  the  whole  dorsal  ridge  and  four 
caudal  spines  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  use  of  these  extraordinary 
appendages  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In  spite  of  the  great  disparity 
in  the  length  of  the  hind  and  fore  limbs.  Marsh  regards  them  as  quad- 
rupedal. The  brains  of  all  Jurassic  Dinosaurs  were  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  living  reptiles,  but  this  was  especially  true  of  Stegosaurs. 


JURA-TRIAS  m   AMERICA. 
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Fia.  TH.— St^ouiuuD  ungnlttna  (afur  HanhJ,  ■  Jt,  Junnlc,  Wjomlng. 

To  make  ap  for  this  deficiencj  they  had  &a  eaormous  enlargement  of 
the  apinal  cord  in  the  sacral  region.  This  sacral  brain — if  we  may  bo 
call  it — was  ten  to  twenty  timea  bigger  than  the 
cranial  brain  (Fig.  756).  It  was  necessary  in  order 
to  work  the  powerful  hind-legs  and  tail. 

lObtbyoBauTS  and  Plesiosanrs. — Besides  the  Dino* 
sanrs,  Marsh  deBcribes  from  the  same  formation  (Jn- 
rassic),  bnt  from  a  lower  horizon,  an  Ichthyosaurian,  ' 
but  differing  entirely  from  the  Ichthyosaurus  of  the 

European  Jurassic  in  being  toothless.    On  this  ac-  

count  he  calls  the  genus  Baptanodon  (Fig.  757).  Fia-Tse-oatiinei 
This  reptile  had  six  digits  in  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  ^^u^  ''^d^ 
Also  the  fore-arm  is  not  distinctly  differentiated  from  al^iicu!'^"™ 
the  Oarpus.  It  is  therefore  a  mora  generalized  or  else  J,'£^''i'M[Yi*y!"oSB 
a  more  degraded  form  than  the  IchthyoBaurns.  In  (iJ'i5-''M'i!lS!)!'  "" 
the  same  beds  also  he  has  recently  found  remains 
of  a  Flesiosaur,  the  first  yet  found  below  the  Cretaceous  in  America. 

In  1881  Marsh  discovered  in  the  same  bedfl,  the  Como  beds  of  Wy- 
k  ^  omlng,     remains 

i»i°°°»»-i  o'   wl^at   he   re- 

^OOoo  garded  as  a  Ju- 

Qq      "  rassic   bird  (La- 


fDn>r^°a  opteryx).     Later 

I  rf«*^      ^"^Oo„  students  think  it 

P  U  O  O  O  o  o  o-T  i3     probably     a 

■  O  O  0  o  o  pterodactyl.       It 

-Le»hlnd-padd1eofB«pl«nodcindiBcus(«fi(TMa™h),Beenrn>ni  had       teeik      and 

w.    One  eighth  iiMutBl  ifie  :  /,  femur ;  (,  libia :  i,  flbaJs ;  /,  Orac  i  - 

;;  K,  flfiiifliKic.  bi'Concave  verte- 
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irce;  but  the  remains  are  too  imperfect  to  permit  dietinct  charac- 
ter! zati  on. 

MunmalB. — Laatlj,  in  the  same  beds,  Marsh  has  diacoTered  some 
twenty-five  species  of  small  mammala.  According  to  him,  these  early 
mammals  were  not  typical  Marsnpiala,  but  a  generalized  type  con- 
necting that  order  with  Insectivora.  He  makes  of  them  two  sab- 
orders,  Fantotheria  and  Allotheria.  Figs.  758  and  769  are  represen- 
tatives of  these  two  types.  According  to  Zittell,  the  Allotheria  were 
probably  monotremes,  and  therefore  egg-layers. 

Physioal  Qeography  of  tits  Amerioan  Conttneiit  dnring  the  Jnra- 
Trias  Period. — Dnring  Paleozoic  times  the  Atlantic  shore-line  was 
certainly  farther  east  than  it  was  subsequently/,  probably  farther  east 
than  it  is  now  (p.  303).  At  the  end  of  the  Palceozoic  occnrred  the  Ap- 
palachian revolution.  Coincidently  with  the  np-pushing  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain,  the  sea-border  probably  went  downward,  and  the  shore- 


Fio.  758.— RJght 


line  advanced  westward  on  the  land  which  previously  had  extended  to 
the  submerged  continental  border.  During  the  Jura-Trias  the  shore- 
line to  the  north  was  still  beyond  what  it  is  now,  for  no  Atlantio 
border  deposit  is  visible;  and  along  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 


Fib.  730.— LuCt  lower  jaw  of  Cl«nacodon  eemtue  lafler  Hanh).  Inner  tlew.  FonitlmM  nstnnl  lize 

it  was  certainly  beyond  the  bonnding-line  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
(see  map,  p.  303),  for  all  the  Atlantic  deposits  of  this  age  have  been 
covered  by  subsequent  strata ;  and  yet  probably  not  much  beyond,  for 
some  of  these  Jura-Trias  patches  seem  to  have  been  in  tidal  connection 
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with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Bhore-line 
was  a  little  beyond  the  present  New  England  shore-line,  and  a  little 
within  the  present  shore-line  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic 
States. 

A  little  back  from  this  shore-line,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  then  Ap- 
palachian chain,  there  was  a  series  of  old  erosion  or  plication  hollows 
stretching  parallel  to  the  chain.  The  northern  ones  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  sea-leyel,  and  the  tides  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  there 
then  as  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  Puget  Sound,  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  waters  of  these  bays  lived  swimming  Beptilee,  Croco- 
dilian and  Lacertian,  and  on  their  flat,  muddy  shores  walked  great 
bird-like  Reptiles,  and  possibly  reptilian  Birds.  The  more  southern 
hollows  seemed  to  hare  been  aboTe  the  sea-leyel,  and  were  alternately 
coal-marsh  and  estuary  or  lake,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic.  Since 
that  time  the  coast  has  risen  200  or  300  feet,  and  these  patches  are 
therefore  elevated  so  much  above  the  sea-level. 

Meanwhile,  somewhat  similar  changes  were  going  on  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  continent  During  Palseozoic  times,  the  Pacific  shore- 
line was  just  east  of  the  Sierra  Range,  and  the  place  of  this  range  was 
a  marginal  sea-bottom.  At  the  end  of  the  Palsdozoic,  coincidently  with 
Appalachian  revolution  already  explained  (p.  425),  the  Utah  Basin 
region  was  elevated  and  became  land,  while  the  Nevada  Basin  region 
subsided,  and  the  Pacific  shore-line  advanced  eastward  to  Battle  Mount- 
ain. But  the  whole  area  between  this  Basin  region  continent  and  the 
Palaeozoic  area  of  eastern  North  America,  including  the  Plateau  region 
and  the  Plains  region,  was  covered  by  one  or  more  shallow  inland  seas, 
with  imperfect  connection,  or  none  at  all,  with  the  ocean,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  gypsum  and  salt  deposited  by  evaporation.  At  least  once 
during  Jurassic  times  this  inland  sea  became  broadly  connected  with 
the  ocean,  so  that  oceanic  conditions  prevailed.  The  place  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  was  then  a  marginal  seorbottom^  bor- 
dering the  Basin  region  continent.  On  the  west  the  Pacific  shore-line 
was  some  distance  east  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  place  of  that  range  was 
still  a  sea-bottom,  though  not  so  closely  marginal  as  in  Palsdozoic 
times. 

Disturbances  which  closed  the  Period.— This  long  Jura-Trias  period 
was  closed,  and  the  Cretaceous  period  inaugurated,  by  the  Sierra  revo- 
lution^ by  which  the  sediments  accumulated  along  the  then  Pacific 
shore-bottom,  yielding  to  the  lateral  pressure,  were  mashed  together 
and  swollen  up  into  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  Ranges,  and  the  coast-line 
transferred  westward  to  the  other  side  of  these  ranges.  Probably  at  the 
same  time  some  changes  occurred  in  the  region  of  the  Coast  Range  by 
which  islands  were  formed  off  the  then  coast.  Coincidently  with  these 
changes  probably  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  slope  the  elevation  of  the 
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Jura-Trias  sounds  and  the  outbursts  of  igneous  matter,  forming  the 
trap-ridges  already  spoken  of  (pp.  468  and  469).  Extensive  changes  also 
occurred  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  region  of  the  inland  seas,  by 
subsidence  and  the  inauguration  of  oceanic  conditions,  which  continued 
to  preyail  during  the  Cretaceous.  There  is  reason  to  believe  also  that 
many  of  the  Basin  ranges  were  formed  at  this  time  (King),  although 
their  present  forms  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sierra  were  given  much  later 
(p.  276).  It  was  essentially  a  period  of  mountain-making  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  American  Continent 

Section  4. — Cretaceous  Period. 

The  most  general  characteristic  of  this  period  is  its  transitional 
character.  In  it  Mesozoic  types  are  passing  out,  and  Cenozoic  or 
modem  types  are  coming  in,  and  the  two  types  therefore  coexist  side 
by  side.  In  most  places  in  America  the  Cretaceous  lie  unconformably 
on  the  Jurassic  or  still  lower  rocks. 

Rook-System — ^Area  in  America. — 1.  On  the  Atlantic  border  going 
southward,  we  find  no  Cretaceous  rocks  (except  a  little  patch  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard)  until  we  reach  New  Jersey.  Here  we  find  a  narrow 
strip  peeping  out  from  under  the  edge  of  the  overlying  Tertiary,  and 
marked  on  the  map  (p.  302)  by  oblique  interrupted  lines.  This  strip 
passes  through  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  to  the  borders  of 
Virginia.  Passing  south,  we  find  no  continuous  area  until  we  jeach 
Georgia ;  yet  it  underlies  the  Tertiary  in  all  this  region,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  rivers  in  North  and  South  Carolina  cut  through 
the  Tertiary  and  expose  the  Cretaceous  in  many  places.  2.  The 
Oulf-border  Cretaceous  commences  in  Western  Middle  Oeor^a, 
covers  all  the  prairie  region  of  Middle  Alabama,  the  northeastern  or 
prairie  region  of  Mississippi,  then  runs  northward  as  a  narrow  strip 
through  Tennessee  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  then  dis- 
appears beneath  the  Tertiary,  to  reappear  as  an  area  bordering  the 
Gulf  Tertiary  on  the  west  side.  3.  On  the  interior  plains^  the  Cre- 
taceous connecting  with  the  Gulf-border  area  stretches  northwestward 
to  arctic  regions,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great,  grassy,  level 
Western  Plains  called  Prairies — though  much  of  it  is  overlaid  by  the 
subsequent  Tertiary.  4.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  Cretaceous 
strata  occupy  all  the  Plateau  region — i.  e.,  the  region  between  the  East- 
em  range  and  the  Wahsatch  range,  except  where  overlaid  by  Tertiary 
or  removed  by  erosion.  Eecent  investigations  in  Mexico  *  render  it 
probable  that  this  area  stretches  also  westward  through  Northern 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  5.  On  the  Pacific  border^  Cretaceous  strata 
form  a  large  part  of  the  Coast  Ranges,  and  also  in  places  the  lowest 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  z,  p.  886, 1876. 
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western  foot-hilla  of  the  Sierra  Raoge.  Whitnej  has  eetimated  tbe 
tfaicknesa  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  id  portions  of  the  Coast  Range  aa 
20,000  feet,  and  Diller,  30,000  feet 

Physioal  Qeography  in  Amarioa. — It  is  not  difficult  from  the  Creta- 
ceous area  just  given  to  reconstruct  approximately  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. At  that  time  the  Atlantic  shore-line  in  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  was  farther  out  or  east  than  now,  for  the  Cretaceous 
of  this  part  is  all  now  covered  by  sea.  From  New  Jersey  southward 
the  shore-line  was  then  farther  t»  or  west  than  now.  From  Maryland 
to  Georgia  the  Bbore-line,  though  farther  in  than  now,  was  farther  out 
than  during  the  Tertiary,  as  the  Cretaceona  is  covered  by  the  later  de- 
posits. The  Oulf  was  much  more  extended  both  northward  and  west- 
ward than  either  now  or  ia  Tertiary  times,  its  shore-line  being  along 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  Cretaceous  of  this  region.  From  tbe  Oulf 
there  extended  northwestward  an  immensely  wide  sea,  covering  the 
Plains  region  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  far  westward  as  the 
Wahsatch  Range,  and  dividing  the  continent  into  two  continents,  an 
eastern  or  Appalachian,  and  a  western  or  Basin  region  continent.  The 
place  of  the  Wahsatch  range  was  then  the  marginal  bottom  of  this  in- 
terior Cretaceous  sea.  The  Pacific  Ocean  at  that  time  washed  against 
the  foot-hilb  of  the  Sierra  Range,  the  place  of  the  Coast  Range  being 
thus  its  marginal  bottom.  These  facts  are  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying map.    It  was  an  age  of  great  erosion  and  peneplanation. 


Fio.  TBOi— M»p  of  Ain«ilc«n  ConUnonl  ia  lM«r  CraUceooi  Tlnie*,  »li»ded  put  coTtred  with  vklcr. 
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Soe^ — The  rooks  of  the  GKBtaceons  period  consist  of  sands,  and 
clajs,  and  limestones,  as  in  other  periods,  but,  as  a  whole,  are  less  fra- 
qnently  metamorphic  than  ia  the  older  rocks.  There  is,  however,  one 
kind  of  rock  found  in  this  age  in  Europe,  and  also  recently  in  America, 
which  b  so  peculiar  and  so  interesting  that  it  must  not  he  passed  over 
in  silence.  We  refer  to  the  white  ckalk  of  England  and  France,  from 
which  the  formation  and  the  period  take  their  name,  "  Cretaceous." 

Chalk. — Chalk  is  a  soft,  white,  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Scattered 
through  the  soft  mass 
are  fonnd  Terj  char- 
acteristic nodules  of 
pnre  flint  These 
nodules  are  of  Tarions 
sizes  and  shapes,  aome- 
times  scattered  irreg- 
tilarlt/,  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  layers. 
Often  some  fossil,  es- 
pecially a  sponge, 
forms     the      nncleus 

around  which  the  ag-  ^  ni^-ch^-cm^  wim  piuuNodni-. 

gregation  of  the  sUi- 

cious  matter  takes  place.  On  acconnt  of  its  extreme  softness,  chalk 
is  often  sculptured  by  erosive  agencies 
into  fantastic  cliffs  and  needles  (Fig. 
761). 


Fisa. TtS-TM.— FoBiHinirinii  or  Chalk:  TBI.  Cbtlk 
eon),    7B9.  CoDmlina  HI  ——...- 

lidlu  gndaU  (aricr  D% 


_. u  Men  awls  th«  KIcToscops  (af tar  NIchol- 

FUbeUiiu  nigou.    IK.  LltBoU  uatikddM.    TH.  CIutm- 
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Examined  with  the  microscope,  chalk   is  found  to  be  composed 
largely  of  Khizopod  shells,  and  of  CoccolitfaB  and  Goccospheres  (snp- 


Fi«.  TtT.— Ttew  of  loin  Chklk  under  tlie  mieroieopa  (after  Cklrln). 

posed  shells  of  nnicelled  plants),  some  perfect,  more  broken,  most  of 
all  completely  disintegrated  (Fig.  762).  The  flint-nodnles,  similarly 
examined  by  section,  show  spicules  of  sponge  and  eilicions  shells  of 
Diatomt.  Chalk  such  as  described  was  suppmed  to  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  £lurope,  bat  recently  good  chalk  composed  of  Foraminiferal 
shells,  and  containing  flints,  has  been  found  in  Texas  (Hill),  and  in 
Kansas  and  northward  to  Dakota.  We  give  in  Fig.  767  a  microscopic 
view  of  American  chalk.  Figs.  763-766  represent  some  of  the  more 
common  Rhizopods  found  in  chalk  of  Europe,  and  Fig.  768  of  those 
from  the  chalk  of  United  States. 


K  100  Mtar  Cililii):  a,  Olobigcriui  a 
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Origin  of  Chalk. — A  material  bo  unique  muBt  have  been  formed 
under  peculiar  conditiouB.  Recent  iuvestigations  show  that  deep-sea 
ooze  resembles  chalk.  In  all  the  deep-sea  soundings  and  dredgings 
recently  undertaken,  it  is  found  that  the  sea-bottom  between  the 
depths  of  3,000  and  20,000  feet,  where  not  too  cold,  is  a  white  ooze. 


Fia.  TW.— DeeTHKm  Ome.  mwnlfled  TtO  dEuneten.  a,  BalAybtuM  with  CoccolUhi ;  b,  ItidlTidul 
Discolith*  >Dd  UTitbolKG^s ;  e  Coccoapheni  i  a,  Olo6ifftHna;  t,  OloUi/tHna  with  banted 
teat ;  f.  TVxtuJarHi ;  g.  g",  Radlolaria ;  A,  I,  DiBtonu  ;  it.  I,  Bponge  apicalee ;  m,  HInenI  Ing- 
nWDt  iZltlel). 

consisting  mainly  of  Bhizopod  Bhells  (Globigerins,  Badiolaris,  etc.) 

and  Coccoliths,  Coccosphercs,  etc.,  through  which  are  scattered  sili- 
cious  shells  of  Diatoms  (p.  169).  These  shells  are  in  every  stage  of 
change:  some  living  or  at  least  still  retaining  sarcode;  some  perfect, 
though  dead  and  empty ;  some  broken ;  most  of  them  completely  dis- 
integrated into  an  impalpable  mud.  From  the  great  abundance  of 
one  genus  of  Rhizopods,  this  calcareous  mud  has  been  called  Qlohi- 
gerina  ooze.    In  deep-sea  bottoms,  therefore,  chalk  is  now  forming. 
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Also,  strange  to  say,  many  Sponges,  and  Starfishes,  and  Eehinoids, 
and  Crustaceans,  very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  chaiJe  of  Cre* 
taceous  timeSj  have  been  brought  up  from  present  deep-sea  bottoms. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  chalk  is  a  deep-sea  for- 
mation. The  flint-nodules  have  been  formed  by  a  subsequent  process 
similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  other  nodules  (p.  196).  The  silica, 
which  in  the  ooze  was  at  first  scattered,  is  slowly  aggregated  into  pure 
fiint-nodules,  and  the  matrix  is  left  in  a  condition  of  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.* 

Extent  of  Ghalk  Seas  of  Cretaoeons  Times  in  Enrope.— Chalk  of 

nearly  homogeneous  aspect  prevails  from  the  north  of  Ireland  through 
Middle  Europe  to  the  Crimean  and  Caucasus,!  a  distance  of  1,140 
miles;  and,  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  840  miles  (Lyell).  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  at  that  time  a  deep  sea  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
Central  Europe.  The  white  chalk  of  England  and  France  is  about 
1,000  feet  thick.    This  thickness  indicates  a  very  great  lapse  of  time. 

Cretaoeous  CoaL — Coal  is  again  found  in  large  quantities  in  rocks 
of  this  period  in  the  United  States.  The  mode  of  occurrence  is 
similar  to  that  found  in  rocks  of  other  periods ;  but  as  most  of  this 
coal  is  found  in  the  Laramie,  and  as  this  is  a  transition  group  to 
the  Tertiary,  we  shall  put  off  the  discussion  to  the  end  of  the  Creta- 
ceous. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous. — ^In  the  localities  where  the  Amer- 
ican Cretaceous  was  first  well  studied,  viz.,  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the 
Western  Plains  and  Plateau  region,  the  lower  part  of  the  series  was 
wanting,  and  hence  a  great  gap  was  supposed  to  exist  here  in  tHe 
American  geological  record.  But  recently  the  Lower  Cretaceous  has 
been  found  in  many  widely-separated  regions  and  by  different  observ- 
ers, viz.,  in  California,  by  Whitney  (Shasta  group) ;  in  Texas,  by  Hill 
(Comanche  group) ;  J  in  Canada,  by  Dawson  (Kootanie  group) ;  and 
on  the  Atlantic  border,  by  McGee  (Potomac  group).* 

The  Cretaceous  series  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower.  The  subdivisions  of  these  are  of  course  local.  In  Europe  the 
Tertiary  is  nearly  everywhere  unconformable  on  the  Cretaceous,  show- 
ing a  gap  at  this  horizon ;  in  America  this  gap  may  be  wholly  filled  in 
the  West  by  a  transition  group  called  the  Laramie.  The  relation  be- 
tween the  main  divisions  of  the  American  Cretaceous  on  the  interior 

*  Wallace  thinks  that  chalk  is  a  coral  mud  fonned  in  waim  seas  full  of  foraminiferal 
life  (Island  Life,  p.  84). 

f  Fayre,  Archiyes  des  Sciences,  yol.  xxxyii,  p.  IIS  et  seq. 

X  Marcou  had  long  ago  (1868)  discoyered  Neocomian  in  New  Mexico,  but  the  discoyery 
was  not  recognized  bj  American  geologists. 

*  This  is  partly  a  transition  to  Jurassic. 
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plains  and  Atlantic  border,and  of  both  with  the  European  CretaceouB, 
iB  shovn  in  the  following  table : 


Lowra 

TiBTIUT. 

AMERICAN. 

EUROPEAN. 

W«™Pl.». 

Atubtio  Bown. 

PjiciricBaBDIB. 

WiluUehuKI 
Poereo. 

Te>™. 

Thuctusdg. 
CemaybcdB. 

TlWlritlOII. 

Ununle. 

Wanting. 

WMiting. 

Wilting. 

Upper  Oret»- 
oeoos. 

Lover  OeU- 

MoDtMW  group. 
Cotormdo  group. 

(  Upper  Oeteo^ 
\     ot  N.  J.,  Penn., 
(     uidMiM. 

\- 

Chalk. 

GreeoHitd. 

Xeocouiu. 

!— 

RarituicUjik 
PotoiDM)  upper 
part. 

Shuu. 

TrttaeMtaL 

Potomac  lowest 

Wealden. 

Upper  Jar««rf(. 

Wanting. 

Purbeck. 

Life-System:  Plants. 
Leaf-impressions  are  very  abundant  in  the  American  Cretaceous, 
and  the  most  cursory  examination  reveals  at  once  a  type  of  plants  not 
seen  in  any  lower  rocks,  viz.,  Angiospertns^  both  Dicotyls  and  Palms. 


Fio.  rro. 

Tiaa.  770-77*.— CHBticioDB  Plihts,  DiKo' 
MgiUoHum.    771.  LaoTiu  NsbntKcni 
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Pig.  7^  Pia.  71 


PiaB.'773-i7T.— CHBTjtciout  Plinti.  Dikoti  Gbouf  (m/ter  Lcsquemi);  773.  SustTiu  l[nd[ll. 
.TT4:.Sii»arrucrotucumvu.   7TS.  a^li  proteMroll*.   778.  FaeiupoljclBda.   777.  FTotoplijUnB 


We  'haT6  Baid  that  the  Sierra  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  Jara-Trias 
prod^iced  important  changes  in  America.  A  great  break  in  the  record 
occurs  at  thia'time  in  the  region  (the  Plaiae)  where  theae  plants  were 
first  found.  When  the  record  commences  again  in  the  Dakota  epoch 
we  observe  a  very  great  difference  in  the  subject-matter.  The  whole 
aspect  of  field  and  forest  must  have  been  different  and  mnch  more  mod- 
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em.  Nearly  all  the  genera  of  our  modern  trees  are  present,  e.  g.,  OakSy 
Maples^  Willows^  Sassafras^  Dogwood^  Hickory ^  Beechy  Poplar^  Tulip- 
tree  (Liriodendron),  Walnuty  Sycamorey  Sweet-gum  (Liqnidambar), 
Laurely  MyrtUy  Figy  etc.  Out  of  460  species  of  plants  found  in  the 
Dakota  group,  about  400  species  are  Dicotyls  (Ward)  and  at  least  half 
of  these  belong  to  living  genera  (Lesquereux).  And  if  we  include 
the  Laramie  in  the  Cretaceous  we  may  add  226  more  species  to  the  list, 
but  these  latter  are  quite  different  and  more  Tertiary  in  type.  A  few 
Palms  have  also  been  found  in  Vancouver's  Island.  So  fully  were  these 
highest  plants  introduced  here  that  although  the  Cenozoic  era  com- 
menced with  the  Tertiary,  the  Genophytic  may.be  said  to  commence 
with  the  Cretaceous.* 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the  most  characteristic  Creta- 
ceous genera,  and  those  most  abundant  and  varied  in  species  at  that 
time,  are  now  represented  by  only  one  or  two  species.  For  example, 
there  are  now  only  one  or  two  species  of  Sassafras ;  two  or  three  species 
of  Plane-tree ;  one  of  Liriodendron ;  and  two  of  Liquidambar.  These 
are  evidently  the  remnants  of  an  extinct  flora. 

Origin  of  Dicotyls, — The  appearance  of  these,  the  highest  order  of 
plants,  in  fully  differentiated  forms,  seems  sudden  and  without  pro- 
genitors. But  the  obvious  reason  is,  that  where  first  discovered  there 
was  a  great  loss  of  record.  The  gap  is  now  filled  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Comanche  group ;  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  this  group  on  the  At- 
lantic border  (Potomac  formation)  have  recently  been  found  and  de- 
scribed by  Fontaine  over  700  species  of  plants  mostly  of  Jurassic  types 
(Conifers,  Cycads,  and  Ferns),  but  among  them,  and  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  96  species  of  Dicotyls.  These  earliest  known 
Dicotyls  (Figs.  778-782),  though  of  very  generalized  character  so  ftu* 
as  genera  and  families  are  concerned,  are  yet  well-differentiated,  unmis- 
takable Dicotyls.  We  must,  therefore,  look  still  lower,  i.  e.,  in  the  Jura, 
for  their  point  of  origin  and  for  connecting  links  with  other  classes. 
These  important  discoveries  leave  us  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  class  of  pre- 
viously existing  plants  from  which  they  may  have  sprung.  It  is  very 
noteworthy,  however,  that  certain  curious  leaves  found  in  the  Upper 
Jura  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  heretofore  referred  to  Ferns,  are  be- 
lieved by  Saporta  to  have  been  those  of  ancestors  of  the  Dicotyls,  and 
therefore  called  Pro-Angiosperms  (Ward).  It  seems  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  Dicotyls  have  come  from  the  Ferns. 
•  But  if  the  highest  plants,  the  Dicotyls,  are  abundant,  so  are  also  the 

*  As  an  explanation  of  the  somewhat  sudden  appearance  of  Dicotyls  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Woodworth  that  in  Jura  times  the  Dicotyls  occupied  isolated  highlands,  the 
richer  plains  being  held  by  Mesozoic  types  by  pre-emption  right.  Changing  conditions 
gradually  gave  the  advantage  to  the  Dicotyls,  which  then  came  down  to  the  plains,  where 
their  remains  would  be  more  likely  to  be  preserved. 
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»,  77B-7at— Fl.»iiTi  or  th»  PomBAii  FomHinox  (mf  ter  FonUlne)— Cliil(Ar»  .■  778.  BkieroiMU 
follou,  TT9.  BeqaolK  unbiena:  a.  Leaf t  bnuch ;  A,  Cona,  DIeotyltdont :  tttt.  Anilimir/aam 
abtullobain,  ■  |     781.  Hederaphrlliini  ugnlatiim,  ■■  t    IB*.  Buufiu  cntuenin,  n  |. 
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lowest  Proiophyiet,  or  nni- 
celled  plants.  Deemids  and 
CoccosphereB  are  abundant  ia 
the  chalk  of  Europe. 

Animals. 

Protozoa.  —  As  already 
stated,  chalk  ia  made  np  al- 
most wholly  of  shells  of  Fo- 
raminifera  (Bhizopods)  and  of 
certain  nni-celled  plants.  Ac- 
cording to  Ehrenberg,  a  cubic 
inch  often  contains  millions  of 
microscopic  oi^DismB.  More 
than  120  species  of  Foramin- 
ifers  have  been  found  in  the 
English  chalk  alone.    Some  of 

these  seem  to  be  species  still         Fis.  tbs.  Pts.  tbl 

KWwjr  in  deep  seas.   These  are  '^"- "^  J?or^!^*^£i'c5!^Xirf^' ^''*™^ 
all  extremely  minute,  but  some 

of  larger  size  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  limestone  of  Tesas.     Those 
from  the  chalk  have  already  been  given  (pp.  48?  and  488). 

Sponges  are  extremely  common  in  the  chalk,  as  they  are  also  in 
deep-sea  bottoms  of  the  present  day.  About  oue  hundred  have  been 
found  in  the  chalk. 

EohlnodenuB. — The  free  Echinoderms  are  now  for  the  first  time  in 
excess  of  the  stemmed.     The  Echinoids  are  especially  abundant  and 


PiBi.  fflt-TSr.— KCHDIOU 
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decidedly  modern  in  type ;  and  in  the  chalk  some  genera  are  identical 
with,  and  some  species  very  similar  to,  those  recently  got  from  de^ 
ua  owe.     The  above  are  from  the  European  Cretaceous. 


I 


Fis-TeS.  Fi 

?IB1.  TSe,  TB>.— LAnu-aBiKCBi ;  T88.   Tapa  tBaroda)  fntgiOi.  d'Ort.  ip.,  Upper  CreUceom, 
OoHD.  AiuIrlL    TM.  iDoceiuiiudiaJdIiuilflel  White). 

HoUiukB. — For  the  first  time  Lamellibranchs  are  fairly  in  excess  of 
Brachiopods.  Among  the  latter  the  modem  family  of  Terebratula  are 
especially  conspicuous.  Among  the  former  the  most  noteworthy  fact 
is  the  abundance  of  the  Oyster  family^  0«/r«a,  Gryphesa,  Exagyra, 
etc. ;  and  the  Avicula  family,  Avicula,  Inoceramus,  etc.,  some  of  vhich 
are  of  great  size.  We  give  some  characteristic  forms  from  the  recently 
established  Comanche  group  (Figs.  790-795). 

Two  very  strange  and  characteristic  groups  of  bivalve-shells  occur 
here,  and  are  very  abundant,  viz.,  the  Rudistes  or  Bippuritida  and 
the  Chamida.  In  the  former,  one  valve  is  small  and  often  fiat,  while 
the  other  is  enormously  elongated  lik^  a  cow's  horn  or  even  extended 
into  fluted  cylinders.  In  the  latter  one  or  both  valves  are  elongated, 
and  often  coiled  in  the  manner  of  a  ram's  bom.    We  give  some  figures 


Fia.TW,  Fib.  Jfl]. 

Fiea.no,Ttl.-<!<nu>OBiSBBU«(aruiWUte):  TW.  OiTpheawuhlUeiuli.  TBI.  Kiosrn  Tt 
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of  these  strange  forms  (796-799)  from  foreign  localities  and  some  (794 
and  795)  from  onr  own  country. 

Among  -Oasieropods  (Figs.  796-799),  the  beaked  or  Biphonat«d 
kinds  are  now  for  the  first  time  abundant,  as  in  the  present  seas. 

Among  Cephalopods  the  Ammoniles  and  Belemnites  still  continue 
in  great  numbers  and  size,  but  they  die  out  at  the  end  of  this  period 
forever.  In  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Weatern  Plains  some  Ammonites 
have  been  found  over  three  feet  in  diameter  (Dana).  This  family 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  culmination  just  before  its  extinction.  But 
what  is  stiil  more  remarkable  is  the  introduction  of  many  new  genera 
of  very  Btrange  and  unexpected  forma.  These  are  sometimes  partly 
uncoiled,  as  in  Scaphitea  (boat),  Crioceras  (ram's-hom),  Toxoceraa 
(bow-horn),  Ancyloceras   (hook-horn).  Samites    (hook);    sometimes 
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Fio.  Wfi.  Via.  801. 

Flos.  80fl-80S— Cbbtacious  Oistkbopods  :  800.  li/ffin'ii  maUutwU,  ReanLen  Dp 
(Oanimnisnl,  Ropiac,  Provonce.  BOl.  Anchura  Ulclfonnii  (after  G»6b).  SOS 
mini  (attcr  Owen). 
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completely  nncoiled,  as  in  BacuUtes  (walking-stick) ;  sometimeB  coiled 
Bplrally,  like  a  OHBteropod,  ob  in  Turrililes  and  Helioceras.  Belem- 
nitea  (Fig.  810)  also  continue,  though  in  diminishing  numbers. 

These  strange  forms  have  been  likened  by  Agassiz  to  death-contor- 
tioDS  of  the  Ammonite  family ;  and  snch  they  really  seem  to  be.    They 


Fis.  808.  Fid 

Fi«.  M)S-809.— Cretaciou*  CErHJiLOFona :  803.   SchlcpnbBchlB  C 
Scaphitea  «qa»lli   (nrier  Pict«i|.     SOfi.  Criocenw,  reeUircd  (Bl 
RobertisnnB  (sfler  Plclel).    807,  Ancylocerai  pi 
cepi,  ■  I  (after  Woodwud).    SM.  TuirlllKtuit 

are  degenerate  forms  of  a  declining  type.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
erolntion,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  under  the  gradually-changing 
conditions  which  evidently  prevailed  in  Cretaceous  times,  this  vigorous 
Mesozoic  type  would  be  compelled  to  assume  a  great  variety  of  forma, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  environment,  and  thus 
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to  escape  its  inevitable  destiny.  The  corTe  of  its  riae,  cnlmination, 
and  decline,  reached  it«  highest  point  just  before  it  was  destrojed. 
The  wave  of  its  erolution  crested  and  broke  into  Btrange  forms  at  the 
moment  of  its  dissolntion. 

Among  Crustaceans,  the  Brachynrans,  short-tailed  Grnstaceaiu 
(crabs),  which  were  barely  introduced  in  the  Jarasaic,  are  here  repre> 
sented  by  several  genera. 

Vertebntes — Fishes. — In  the  development  of  this  class  some  de- 
cided steps  in  advance  are  here  recorded.  Placoids  and  Ganoids  still 
continue,  but  Teleosts,  or  true  typical  modem  fishes,  are  here  abun- 


Mflct  Osbb). 


dant  for  the  first  time,*  having  appeared  in  the  Jurassic,  and  some  of 
gigantic  size.  Those  earliest  Teleosts  were  related  to  salmon,  herring, 
perch,  pike,  etc.  Beryx,  a  genus  still  found  in  open  seas,  is  found  in 
the  Chalk  of  Europe  and  Upper  Cretaceous  of  America.  Among  Elas- 
mobranchs,  too,  although  the  Cestracionts  and  Hybodonts  continue  (the 
latter,  however,  passing  out  with  the  Cretaceous),  the  modem  type,  the 
true  sharks  or  Sqnalodonts,  having  lancet-shaped  teeth,  are  for  the 
first  time  abundant.  We  give  figures  of  Cestraciont  (812)  and  Squalo> 
dont  (811)  teeth,  and  also  a  tooth,  natural  size,  of  a  gigantic  pike,  eight 
feet  long,  from  American  Cretaceous,  and  a  restoration  of  the  same  hy 
Cope;  also,  two  Teleosts  from  European  Cretaceous. 


Pia.  Sll.— Chbtaciuub  VaamsSaitnebranchi ;  Olodiu  (attar  Leldf). 

*  Some  geoIo^Bta  make  Teteoata  appear  in  Jura ;  most,  bonevar,  r^ard  thcM  sup- 
posed TeleoaU  aa  bomocercal  Oanolda. 
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The  Hybodonts  were  eeaentially  &  Maaotoic  type ;  the  Sqaalodonts 
are  esBentially  Tertiary  and  modem.  The  two  types  coexist  in  the  Cre- 
taceoas,  the  former  passing  out,  the  lBtt«r  increasing,  and  finally  dis- 
placing the  former.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  81?)  represents  the 
Euccesaion,  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  the  three  families  of  sharks. 

Cope  gives  ninety-seven  species  of  North  American  Cretaceous 
fishes  known  in  1875.     Of  these,  if  we  include  the  Chimera  family, 


,— DlAgiam  npRMoUos  tlw  D 

an  aberrant  type  of  sharks  very  common  in  the  Cretaceous,  forty-five 
were  Elasmobranchs.  The  rest  are  mostly  Teleosts,  for  the  Ganoids 
are  rapidly  dieappearing.  In  Europe  twenty-five  genera  of  Cycloids 
and  fifteen  of  Ctcnoids  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  (Dana). 

Reptiles. — This  class  seems  to  have  culminated  about  the  end  of 
the  Jurassic  or  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  If  their  re- 
mains are  more  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  in  Europe,  they  are  far  more 
abundant  on  the  American  continent  in  the  various  marine  and  lacus- 
trine deposits  regarded  as  Cretaceous.  In  fact,  we  had  here  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  Cretaceous  an  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of 
reptilian  life,  including  all  the  principal  orders  already  mentioned, 
viz.,  Enaliosaurs,  Dinosaurs,  Pterosaurs,  and  Crocodiliaris,  and  also 
a  new  type,  introduced  in  the  Cretaceous  for  the  first  time,  the  Mosa- 
saurs,  wholly  marine  in  habits,  but  of  long  and  lizard-like  form,  and 
attaining  a  length  of  twenty-five  feet.  Turtles  were  also  found  in 
large  numbers  and  of  great  size.  We  can  mention  only  a  very  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Cretaceous  reptiles. 


FlS.  BIS.— Teeth  of  TraCbodOD  (tiler  UAAj) :  a,  FaTemoit  ot  TmUi  ;  a  Mkd  c,  Tootb  atfmUi. 
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Among  Enaliosaurs  the  Ichihyosaurus  is  not  found  in  America^ 
but  the  PlesiosauridcB  were  abundant,  and  attained  much  greater  size 
than  in  Europe.  Leidy  describes  one,  the  huge  Elasmosaurvs,  of 
Cope,  which  was  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  neck  of  sixty  vertebrae  and 
twenty-two  feet  long.  Among  Dinosaurs  the  Trachodon  from  New 
Jersey  was  twenty-eight  feet  long;  and,  judging  from  the  huge 
size  of  its  hind-legs  and  massiveness  of  its  hips  and  small  size  of  its 
fore-legs,  it  seems  to  have  been  able  to  stand  and  walk  in  the  man- 
ner of  birds.  This  animal  was  a  vegetable  f^der,  with  teeth  some- 
what like  those  of  the  Iguanodon,  but  set  in  several  rows,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  tessellated  pavement  (Fig.  818).  We  give  Pig.  819, 
a  restoration  by  Marsh,  of  an  allied  form  from  the  European  Creta- 
ceous. In  the  New  Jersey  Cretaceous  have  been  found  also  the  Lcelaps, 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  Megalosaur  and  twenty-four  feet  long. 


Fio.  819.— Hypsilophodon  (^  (restored  bj  Mueh;. 

and  the  Ornithotarsus  (bird-shank),  thirty-five  feet  long,  which  stood 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high  when  walking  on  their  hind-legs.  Among 
Pterosaurs,  Marsh  has  found  in  the  Western  Cretaceous  the  remains 
of  at  least  seven  species,  two  of  which  were  twenty  feet  in  alar  extent, 
and  another  eighteen  feet. 

The  American  Pterosaurs  dififer  from  all  other  known  Pterosaurs 
in  the  fact,  recently  brought  to  light  by  Marsh,  that  their  jaws  were 
entirely  toothless,  and  probably  sheathed  with  horn,  as  in  birds.  They 
belong  in  three  genera,  Pteranodon,  Nyctodactylus,  and  Dermodacty- 
lus.  They  are  closely  related  to  Pterodactylus  and  are  grouped  in 
the  same  sub-order  by  Williston,  and  partly  in  the  same  family.    One 
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of  them,  Pteranodon  ingena,  had  toothless  jaws  four  feet  long,  and 
an  expanse  of  wing  of  more  than  twenty-two  feet. 

Among  the  many  Chelonians  (tnrtles)  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of 
the  Western  Plains,  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  and  of  New  Jer- 
sey, one,  the  Atlantochelys  giga*,  bad  a  length  of  nearly  thirteen  feet, 
and  a  breadth  across  the  extended  flippers  of  fifteen  feet  (Cope).  The 
stmctnre  of  this  hnge  turtle  was  singularly  embryonic.  The  flattened 
ribs,  which  by  their  coalescence  make  the  greater  part  of  a  shell  of  a 
turtle,  were  in  this  species,  as  in  the  embryo  of  modem  turtles,  not  yet 
coalesced. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  reptiles  found  in  the 


Fio.  sat.— Head  ol  b  Tjrloniiiiu  prDrlRer  {irter 


Cretaceous  are  the  Mosasaurs  {Pythonomorpha  of  Cope).     The  first 
specimen  of  the  order  was  found  in  Enrope,  on  the  rirer  Mease,  and 


^^Q:. 
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hence  the  name  Mosasaurs ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  far  more  abun- 
dant in  America.  At  least  fifty  species  (Cope)  have  been  foimd  in 
the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey,  the  Gulf  States,  and  Kansas.  Of  these, 
the  Mosasaurus  princeps  was  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  Tylo- 
saurus  (Liodon)  dyspelor  probably  was  about  the  same  length,  twen- 
ty-five feet.  These  reptiles  seemed  to  have  united  the  long  form  of 
the  crocodile,  and  the  short,  strong,  well-fingered  paddles  of  the  whale, 
with  the  essential  characters  of  a  lizard.  Another  snake-like  charac- 
ter possessed  by  this  order  was  rows  of  teeth  on  the  pterygoid  bones, 
in  addition  to  those  in  the  jaws;  and  a  peculiar  joint  in  the  lower 
jaws,  by  means  of  which,  when  aided  by  the  recurved  teeth,  the  jaws 
could  act  separately  like  arms,  in  dragging  down  their  throats  prey 
which  was  too  large  to  swallow  directly  (Fig.  826). 


Fie.  flas.— Jaw  of  A  ClidMtM,  k  }  (after  Cope). 

The  number  of  species  are  yearly  increasing  by  new  discoveries. 
Tbe  remains  of  at  least  fourteen  hundred  individuals  of  Mosasauroids 
alone  are  in  Marsh's  collection. 

According  to  Cope,  117  species  of  reptiles  have  been  described 
from  the  Cretaceous  of  North  America,  of  which  twenty  are  Mosa- 
saurs, forty-eight  Testudinata  (turtles  and  tortoises),  eighteen  Dino- 
saurs, fourteen  Crocodilians,  thirteen  Sauropterygia  (Plesiosaur- 
like),  and  four  Pterosaurs.  At  least  three  more  Pterosaurs  have 
been  found,  making  the  whole  number  seven  (Marsh). 

In  Europe,  Iguanodons,  Teleosaurs,  Ichthyosaurs,  Plesiosaurs,  and 
Pterosaurs  still  continue  in  the  Cretaceous,  some  of  the  last  being 
twenty  feet  in  expanse  of  wing;  Mosasaurs  were  also  introduced. 

Birds. —  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  earlier  fossil  birds  is 
instructive.  Until  1858,  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  tracks  in 
the  Connecticut  River  sandstone,  no  birds  had  been  found  lower  than 
the  Tertiary.  In  that  year  the  bones  of  a  bird,  probably  related  to  the 
gull,  were  found  in  the  upper  greensand  of  England.  In  1861  the  won- 
derful reptilian  hiri  Archceopteryx  macroum,  already  described  (p.462), 
was  found  in  the  Solenhofen  limestone  of  Germany  (Upper  Jurassic). 
In  1870,  and  subsequently.  Marsh  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous  of  New 
Jersey  and  Kansas  about  twenty  species  of  birds.  Those  from  New  Jer- 
sey were  from  the  Uppermost  Cretaceous  (Foxhill  group),  and  are 
probably  true  birds — waders  and  swimmers — ^though  not  of  the  higher 
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orders.  Thoae  from  Eansaa  are  from  a  lower  horizon  (Colorada 
group),  and  are  all  woDderful,  toothed  birds,  entirely  different  from 
any  existing  order.  With  the  exception  of  the  Archeeopteryz,  these 
are  the  moat  extraordinary  birds  yet  discovered.  Some  of  them,  be- 
longing  to  the  two  genera  Icktbyornis  and  Apatornis,  may  have  been, 
partly  at  least,  without  the  homy  beak  so  characteriatic  of  existing 
birds,  but  instead  bad  thin,  long,  slender  jaws,  furnished  with  many 
Bharp,  conical  teeth,  set  in  sockets,  twenty  on  each  side  below,  and  some- 


Pie.  gU.— ReatoraUon  of  Ichthjornii  riclor  (iTter  Muili).    Ooe  tbird  nstunl  iLzc. 

what  fewer  above  {Fig.  836).  The  edentnlons  anterior  part  was  prob- 
ably covered  with  horn.  Their  vertebne  were  amphicoelous  or  bi- 
concave, as  in  fishes  and  many  extinct  roptilea,  but  in  no  modem  bird 
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(Fig.  838).     Like  modem  birds,  however,  they  had  a  keel  on  the 
breast-bone  for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  mosclefl  of  flight    The 


tebi»,  .  i.    Bai.  Toolh  of  u 

tul  also  is  worthy  of  attention,  being  not  like  that  of  the  Jnrassic 
Archteopteryx,  but  mnch  shorter  and  not  so  reptilian  (Marsh).  These 
birds  were  abont  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  were  evidently  powerful 
fliers.  Fig.  836  is  a  restoration  by  Marsh  of  one  of  this  ^pe.  The 
other  toothed  birds  had  similar  jawB,  bnt  their  t«eth  were  set  in  grooves 
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instead  of  diBtinci  sockets  (Fig.  829),  and  the;  differed  also  in  having 
no  keel  and  in  having  ordinary  bird-vertebrse  (Fig.  830).  These  were 
evidently  divers,  and  incapable  of  flight.  Two  of  them — Heaperomia 
regalis  and  Hesperornxa  crassipes — were  of  gigantic  size,  being  from 
five  to  six  feet  from  enont  to  toe.  In  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
832)  we  give  a  restoration  by  Marsh  of  one  of  these  remarkable  birds. 


Fio,  8S!.— Heaperornli  regillB,  k  f^  (realored  by  M»r»h). 

The  anterior  toothless  part  of  the  beak  was  probably  homy.  In  these 
birds,  therefore,  we  have  the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  bird 
characters  with  reptilian  and  fish  characters.  So  extraordinary  and 
exceptional  is  this  combination  of  characters,  that  Marsh  placed  them 
in  a  new  sub-class,  Oiion(or«i(/ies( toothed  birds).  Later  authorities  • 
do  not  consider  the  presence  of  teeth  as  of  such  over-balancing  im- 
portance in  classification,  but  retain,  however.  Marsh's  orders,  Odon- 
tolca  (teeth  in  grooves),  represented  by  Hesperomis,  and  Odontor- 
mce  (teeth  in  sockets),  represented  by  Ichthyornis,  as  super-orders  of 

*  See  chapter  on  Avea  by  F.  A.  Lucw,  In  Zittel'e  Pal»oiito)og7,  to).  iL    TniuUtioii 
■nd  rerigioo  bj  C.  B.  Rutmui. 
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the  snb-claBB  (2)  Omithura.  Archaopteryx  now  etande  alone  as 
representing  a  sub-class  (1)  Savrura  (reptile-tailed).  Exceptional 
as  tbese  characters  may  seem,  they  are  just  what  the  law  of  evolution 
would  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  earliest  birds.  As  already  stated  (p. 
4?3),  this  branch  had  not  yet  been  fairly  separated  from  the  reptilian 
Btem.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  toothed  birds  lived  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  some  localities  with  the  toothless  Pterosaurs 
mentioned  on  page  503. 

It  is  well  to  observe  that  in  the  earliest  representatives  of  each 
class  the  brain  is  relatively  very  small.  This  is  true  of  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammak,  as  Marsh  has  shown.  We  give  below  figures  taken 
from  Marsh,  showing  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  brain  in  living 
and  Cretaceous  birds. 

Mammals. — For  many  years 
after  mammals  were  known  from 
the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  none 
were  known  from  the  Cretaceous. 
It  was  certain  that  they  existed 
then,  for  mammals  of  the  same 
nature,  Marsupials,  lived  in  the 
Tertiary  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  and  still  exist  in  Aus- 
tralia and  elsewhere;  and  it  is  a 
well-established  law  in  Palteon- 
tology  that  if  a  type  becomes  es- 
tmct  tt  never  reappears:  Evolu- 
tion never  goes  backward:  Na- 
ture never  repeats  herself.  Mam- 
mals are  now  found  in  the  Cre- 
taceous in  greater  numbers  and 
variety  than  in  the  Jurassic,  but 
nearly  all  of  small  size.  They 
?»..s«Km-8»o.mn.of,he,kpii^bmin  ^'^'^^^  '^  ^^^  Europe  and  Amer- 
^'^^^^"'^^X^^^^SS'-'^.  «^'  especially  at  the  base  of  the 
ontiinBof  ttie»koii«ndbmiD-c»»itxof8[eni«    Cretaceous  and  m  the  uppermost 

cvilisci  (after  Omelln).  Hms  vtev.    Hatunl  ^  ■       .     -.  i  i        ■ 

■ize,  oi,  oifactocT  label ;  c.  cerebmi  hemi-    Or   Laramie   bcds,   and   ouly   in 

ipherea :  cv,  optic  lolwa ;  ab,  cerebelLam.  .       ,  ,  .,  . ,  mt       i 

fresh-water  deposits.  The  lower 
Cretaceous  remains  are  fragmentary,  and  similar  to  those  in  the 
Jurassic. 

Continuity  of  the  Chalk. 
The  deep  Atlantic  bottom,  where  chalk  is  now  forming,  is  perhaps 
continuous  with  the  chalk  of  England  and  Europe.  In  other  words,  in 
Cretaceous  times  a  deep  sea  ran  from  the  mid-Atlantic  far  into  what 
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is  now  Central  Europe,  and  in  the  whole  of  this  deep  sea  chalk  was 
then  formed.  At  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  period  the  eastern  part 
was  raised  and  formed  a  portion  of  Europe,  while  the  rest  remained 
as  deep-sea  bottom,  and  continued  to  make  chalk  until  now.  Thus 
there  is  do  donbt  that  in  the  deep  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of  Enrope, 
there  has  been  an  unbroken  continuity  of  chalk-making  from  the 
Cretaceous  times  until  now.  But  we  have  seen  (p.  495)  that  many  of 
the  living  deep-sea  species  are  identical  with,  and  nearly  all  extremely 
similar  to,  thoee  found  in  the  chalk  of  Cretaceous  times.  Thus  there 
has  been  not  only  a  continnity  of  cbalk>formation,  but  also  to  some 
extent  of  the  chalk-fauna,  to  the  present  time. 

These  facts  were  certainly  unexpected,  but,  bo  far  from  shaking  the 
foundations  of  geological  science,  as  some  have  imagined,  they  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  geological  sue- 
cession  properly  understood ;  as  we  now  proceed  to  show : 

1.  The  facts  of  identity  have  been  exaggerated.  Many  of  the 
Foraminifera  only  are  identical.  Among  Echinoderms  the  identity 
is  generic,  not  specific.  2.  In  comparing  higher  with  lower  species, 
we  find  that  the  lower  species  are  widely  distributed  both  in  space 
(geographically)  and  in  time  (geologically),  and  that  the  continuance 
or  range  in  time  becomes  less  and  less  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale.    Figt  835  is  constructed  to  illustrate  this  point ;  we  see  that  lir- 
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ing  species  of  mammals  extend  back  only  a  little  way  into  the  Quater- 
nary, living  species  of  moUusks  back  to  tixe  beginning  of  the  Tertiary, 
while  living  species  of  Foraminifera,  as  we  might  expect,  extend  back 
into  the  Cretaceous.  3.  There  is  a  necessary  relation  between  fauna 
and  external  conditions.  Changes  in  the  latt«r  determine  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  former.  Now,  deep-sea  conditions  are  evidently 
far  less  sabject  to  change — far  more  continuous — than  shallow-water 
and  land  conditions.  For  this  reason,  we  should  expect  deep-sea  faunas 
to  change  very  slowly.  4.  But  this  can  not  affect  the  geological  chro- 
nology, because  this  chronology  rests  almost  wholly  on  the  remains  of 
shallow-water  and  land  animals.  Chalk  is  the  only  profound  sea- 
bottom  formation  certainly  known.    It  is,  therefore,  wholly  exceptional. 
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5.  The  reason  it  is  exceptional  is  that,  as  a  broad  general  fact,  the  pres- 
ent continents  have  been,  through  all  geological  times,  steadily  heaved 
upward  out  of  the  ocean,  growing  larger  and  higher ;  and,  therefore, 
the  successive  additions  have  been  nearly  always  shallow  marginal 
botioms  and  shallow  interior  seas.  That  the  exception  should  occur  in 
Europe  more  than  in  America,  too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
character  of  the  development  of  the  European  as  contrasted  with  the 
American  Continent  Chalk  is  also  found  in  Texas,  Kansas,  and  north- 
ward ;  but  here  also  was  a  deep  interior  sea,  an  extension  of  the  Mexi- 
can Oulf.  6.  Conversely,  the  fact  that  chalk  is  so  exceptional  is  proof 
of  the  development  of  continents  as  indicated  under  the  last  head — 
proof  that,  as  a  general  fact,  the  great  inequalities  of  the  earth's  crust, 
which  constitute  land-surfaces  and  sea-bottoms,  have  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  in  position  from  the  first,  while  steadily  increas- 
ing in  vertical  dimensions. 

• 

Oeneral  Observations  on  the  Mesozoic. 

The  Mesozoic,  and  especially  the  Jurassic,  is  characterized  by  the 
culmination  of  two  great  classes  of  animals,  viz.,  Cephaiopod  Mollusks 
and  Reptiles^  and  one  of  plants,  the  Cycads,  This  is  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram on  page  294.  The  culmination  of  reptiles  is,  of  course,  its  most 
distinguishing  characteristic.  That  it  was  pre-eminently  ^an  age  of 
Reptiles,  may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  its  reptilian  fauna  with 
that  of  the  present  day.  There  are  now,  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  only  six  or  seven  large  reptiles  over  fifteen  feet  long — two  or 
three  in  India,  one  in  Africa,  three  in  America — ^and  none  over  twenty- 
five  feet  long.  In  the  Wealden  and  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Great  Britain 
alone  there  were  sixteen  great  Dinosaurs,  several  twenty  to  fifty  feet 
long,  ten  to  twelve  Crocodilians  and  Enaliosaurs  ten  to  fifty  feet 
long,  besides  Pterodactyls,  turtles,  etc.  (Dana).  Again,  in  the  Ore- 
taceous  of  the  Uiiited  States  alone  the  fullness  of  reptilian  life  was 
even  greater;  for  160  species  of  reptiles  have  been  found,  most  of 
them  of  gigantic  size.  Among  these  were  twenty  species  of  Mosa- 
saurs,  some  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long;  many  huge  Dinosaurs^  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  long;  besides  Enaliosaurs,  Pterosaurs,  and  gigantic  tur- 
tles (Cope).  These  are  preserved!  But  the  known  fossil  fauna  of 
any  period  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  actual  fauna  of  that  period.  Not 
only  did  reptiles  greatly  predominate,  but  the  age  seemed  to  impress 
its  reptilian  character  on  all  other  higher  animals  existing  at  that 
time.  The  birds  were  reptilian  birds,  the  mammals  were  reptilian 
mammals.  The  mammals  were  doubtless  semi-oviparous  (marsu- 
pials). The  Ichthyosaurs  and  possibly  the  Dinosaurs  were  viviparous. 

That  the  climate  was  then  warm  and  uniform  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora.    All  great  reptiles  and  all  Cy- 
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cads  and  Tree-ferns  are  found  now  only  in  tropical  or  snb-tropical  re- 
gions. This  tropical  fauna  and  flora  were  substantially  similar  in  all 
latitudes  in  which  the  strata  have  been  found — even  as  far  north  as 
Spitzbergen  (Nordenskiold)  *  and  to  Exmouth  Island,  77^  (Dana). 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  as  indicated  by  the 
abundance  of  decidtwua  Dicotyls,  the  climate  of  North  America  had 
become  cooler,  being  about  8^  or  10^  warmer  than  now.  Temperature 
zones  seem  to  begin  to  appear  first  in  the  Eocene. 

Disturbanee  whieh  closed  the  Mesozoio— Rooky  Mountain  Revoln- 

tion. — The  disturbance  which  in  America  closed  the  Cretaceous  period 
and  the  Mesozoic  era  was  an  arching  of  the  earth's  crust  over  the  whole 
Plains  and  Plateau  region,  by  which  the  great  interior  Cretaceous  sea, 
which  previously  divided  America  into  two  continents,  was  abolished, 
and  the  continent  became  one.  At  the  same  time  the  Wahsatch  and 
Uintah  Mountains  were  principally  formed,  and  the  eastern  Rocky 
Mountain  range  greatly  elevated.  As  the  Palaeozoic  closed  with  the 
Appalachian  revolution,  so  the  Mesozoic  closed  with  what  may  be  called 
the  Rocky  Mountain  revolution.  The  disturbance,  as  usual  with  those 
which  close  an  era,  was  probably  to  some  extent  oscillatory — i.  e.,  the 
continent  was  probably  higher  and  cooler  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Cretaceous  than  during  the  subsequent  Eocene.  The  change  of  physi- 
cal geography  was  enormous,  and  the  change  of  climate  was  doubtless 
correspondingly  great.  We  ought  to  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  find, 
with  the  opening  of  the  next  era,  a  very  great  change  in  the  organ- 
isms. 

Laramie^  or  Transition  Epoch. 

In  the  schedule  on  page  491,  we  have  indicated  a,  transition  epoch 
called  the  Laramie.  There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  true 
position  of  these  strata.  Some  have  put  them  in  the  Tertiary,  some  in 
the  Cretaceous,  and  some  have  regarded  them  as  completely  transitional 
between  the  two ;  while  still  others  would  solve  the  difficulty  by  assigning 
the  lower  part  to  the  Cretaceous  and  the  upper  part  to  the  Tertiary. 
Stratigraphically  the  Laramie  is  continuous  with  the  Cretaceous  below, 
and  in  some  places  also  with  the  Tertiary  above ;  so  that  .the  Creta- 
ceous of  the  West  in  some  places  gradates  through  the  Laramie  into  the 
Tertiary  without  any  break  in  the  strata,  f  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  of  separation  on  palaeontological  grounds  is  equally  great. 
The  plants  are  decidedly  Tertiary  in  general  aspect,  but  the  animals, 
especially  the  land-animals,  are  as  decidedly  Cretaceous;  the  shells 
meanwhile  have  changed  from  marine  and  brackish-water  into  fresh- 

*  Geological  Magazine,  November,  1876. 

f  In  California  the  Tejon  group  seems  to  form  a  complete  transition,  but  farther 
north  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  break  represendng  the  entire  Laramie  and  the  lowest 
Eocene. 
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w»ter  forms.  GrataoeoaB  Dinouun  still  linger,  bat  Tertiary  types  of 
Plants  have  already  taken  possession.  Uanj  palEeobotanists  claim  it 
for  Tertiary.  Nearly 
all  palteozodlogistB  put 
it  in  the  Cretaceous. 
There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  really  transi- 
tiooal,  although  prob- 
ably more  closely  allied 
with  the  Cretaceous. 

The  explanation  of 
these  facts  is  obviouB : 
We  have  seen  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Creta- 
ceous the  great  interior 
Cretaceous  sea  was 
abolished  by  elevation, 
and  its  place  (as  we 
shall  see  hereafter)  was 
partly  occupied  by 
great  fresh- water  Ukea. 
Now,  this  change  took 


place  somewhat  gradually,  the  oceanic  condition  passing  into  the  lake- 
condition  through  an  intermediate  brackish-water  coudition  of  isolated 
seas,  the  sedimentation  going  on  all  the  time.    While  oceanic  oondi' 
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tioiu  preTailed,  the  deposits  are  andonbtedl;  Cretaceoos.  When  lake- 
conditions  are  fairly  established,  the;  are  nndonbtedly  Tertiary ;  the 
intermediate  brackish-water  deposits  are  the  Xiaramie.  Bat,  as  the 
change  was  gradual  and  the  sedimentation  continnons,  of  coarse  the 
strata  were  in  places  conformable  thronghont  ThoB,  then,  the  Creta- 
ceouB  was  before,  the  Tertiary  after,  and  the  Laramie  dating,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  revolution. 

In  regard  to  the  Life-system  the  explanation  is  similar.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  interior  Cretaceous  sea  and  the  nnification  of  the  continent 
was  a  great  eyent,  and  produced  very  great  change  in  physical  condi- 
tions. There  was,  therefore,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  Life-sys- 
tem. But  this  was  also  gradual.  The  Cretaceous  DinoaaurB  still  lin- 
gered, ready  to  disappear;  but  as  new  laud  appeared  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  new  types  of  Plants,  probably  migrated  from  the 
north :  and  thus  Cretaceous  land-animals  and  Tertiary  land-plants  ex- 
isted side  by  gide.  The  beds  contain  marine  vertebrates  along  with 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  of  the  land;  and  there  is  a  commingling 
of  marine  and  fresh-water  invertebrates.  Meanwhile  the  marine  shells 
by  changing  conditions  were  destroyed. 


rial.  BSS,  Bto.-sse. 

Such  transition  strata  are  of  especial  interest,  and  deserve  separate 
treatment  in  order  to  emphasize  their  transitional  character. 

Area. — From  what  is  said  above  it  is  evident  that  the  Laramie  ex- 
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ists  over  very  wide  areas  in  the  region  of  the  interior  Cretaceous  sea, 
but  it  is  largely  covered  by  Tertiary  lake  deposits.  It  is,  however, 
exposed  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Colorado  mountains,  from 
New  Mexico  northward  into  British  America;  also  in  the  Laramie 
plains,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  This  is 
the  typical  locality  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  In  the  typical 
locality,  on  the  Laramie  plains,  the  strata  are  several  thousand  feet 
thick.  It  represents,  therefore,  a  long  period  of  time.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  a  part  at  least  of  the  Tejon  group,  and  also  the  principal 
coal-fields  of  California,  Washington,  and  British  Columbia,  are  now 
regarded  as  Tertiary. 

Life-System — Plants, — The  vegetation  was  very  abundant,  and 
the  plants  had  already  assumed  a  Tertiary  aspect.  About  323  species 
of  plants  are  known,  of  which  226  species  are  Dicotyls.  We  give  a 
few  illustrations  of  these  from  Ward  (Figs.  836-840). 

Coal. — As  the  Palaeozoic,  so  also  the  Mesozoic  closes  with  a  great 
coal  period  (Dana).  Conditions  seem  to  have  been  again  favorable 
for  the  accumulation  and  preservation  of  the  abundant  vegetation. 
Next  to  the  Carboniferous,  by  far  the  largest  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States  and  of  British  America  belong  to  the  Cretaceous,  and  especially 
to  this  horizon.  The  most  important  of  these  Cretaceous  coals  are 
the  following:  1.  A  large  field  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Front 
range  of  mountains  in  Colorado.  2.  Another  valuable  field  in  New 
Mexico,  of  almost  equal  size.  3.  Still  another  of  greater  size  in  Dako- 
ta, and  extending  northward  far  into  British  America.  These  are,  all 
of  them,  on  the  Plains.  4.  On  the  Plateau  a  valuable  field  covers 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Laramie  plains  in  Wyoming,  and  stretch- 
ing to  the  border  of  Utah.  The  area  of  these  coal-fields  of  the 
Plains  and  Plateau  region  is  not  known,  but  must  be  enormous. 
Some  of  the  fields  are  also  of  extraordinary  richness,  the  seams  being 
often  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  thick.  They  almost  rival  the  great  fields 
of  the  Carboniferous,  already  described.  On  the  Pacific  border  there 
are  several  fields,  which  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  and  early  Tertiary. 
1.  Monte  Diablo  and  Corral  Hollow  coal-field  in  California.  2. 
Seattle,  Carbon  Hill,  and  Bellingham  Bay  coals  of  Washington.  3. 
Xanaimo  or  Wellington  coals  of  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Colum- 
bia. This  last,  however,  probably  belongs  to  the  Cretaceous  proper, 
not  to  the  Laramie. 

Cretaceous  coal  occurs  also  in  other  countries  in  large  quantities, 
especially  in  Northern  France  and  in  China. 

It  is  usual  to  call  all  these  later  coals  Lignites,  and  to  imagine  that 
they  are  very  inferior;  but  much  of  the  Laramie  coal  is  of  good 
quality,  and  hardly  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  coal  of  the 
Carboniferous  age. 
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&la.-^We  give  a  few  characteristic  shells,  taken  from  Wliit« 
(Figs.  841-844) ;  bat  the  greatest  intereet  centers  in  the  Dinosaurs, 


and  especially  the  recently  discovered  mammals  of  this  epoch.  As  we 
have  already  said,  the  Dinosaurs  still  contlnned  to  linger,  bnt  under 
rapidly  changing  conditions,  and  ready  to  disappear.  And  here,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ammonites  (p.  499),  we  observe  that  the  last  survivors 
take  on  strange  and  grotesque  forms.  In  this  class,  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ammonites,  the  wave  of  evolution  crested  and  broke  into  strange 
forms  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolution.  The  most  remarkable  of  all 
Dinosaurs  were  the  different  species  of  Triceratops  (three-horned  face. 
Fig.  845).     This  genus   was  characterized  by  the  possession  of  two 


Fie.  8W.— TrlceniUtie  iiionaa  IsCler  Munli).  >c  i,,  Cretacemu,  Wjoming. 

enormous  horns,  three  feet  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
frontal  bones,  and  one  of  smaller  size  on  the  nose ;  and  by  a  large  oc- 
cipital crest  projecting  backward  and  outward  and  curving  downward, 
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aod  fringed  around  with  short  honu  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the 
horned  lizard  {Pkfyno8oma) .  The  end  of  the  snout  also  was  tooth- 
leee,  and  covered  with  horn  forming  a  beak.  A  head  of  one  of  these 
has  been  found  more  than  six  feet  long  and  fonr  feet  wide,  and  an- 
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other  over  eight  feet  long.    Of  all  reptiles  this  was  probably  the  most 
beast-like  in  its  tread. 

Another  strange  Dinosaur  of  this  time  was  the  Trachodon  mira- 

bilis  of  Leidy,  a  head  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  846  and  a  restoration 

by  Marsh  of  another  similar  genus  in  Fig.  847.     This  was  a  huge 

bipedal   herbivore,  thirty   feet  long,  and   head 

three  and  a  half  feet,  with  curious  spoon-bill-li.ke 

henW  and  mncazinPR  of  numerous  teeth  {two  thou- 

those  of  the  Hadro- 

d  {p.  603). 

[ap  between  the  Ju- 

iary  mammals  men- 

510  was,  in  1889, 

f  the  discovery  by 

Dnsiderable   number 

of     species     of 

mammals       from 

the  Laramie.    The 

teeth  of  two  of  the 

most  characteristic 

Fin.  S4T.— Claauartis  innecUna  (>ri«U*nh).  HA.  ^■'■■'ilBi  WfCHDliiK. 

speciea  are  given 
in  Figs.  848  and  849.  These  very  important  discoveries  of  Marsh 
were  supposed  to  be  unique.  But  in  1890  Lemoine  found  at  Cernay, 
France,  a  mammalian  fauna  in  which  Metatheres  and  monotremes, 
extremely  similar  to  those  of  the  Laramie,  are  associated  with 
Eutheres  characteristic  of  the  lowest  Tertiary  (Puerco-beds).*  Thus 
the  connection  of  the  Laramie  with  the  Tertiary  is  made  still  closer. 
Nevertheless  a  gap  still  remains;  we  still  look  in  vain  for  the  im- 
mediate progenitors  of  the  Tertiary  mammala.     They  will  doubtless 

*  Bulletin,  Qeologioftl  Sodctj  of  Fruoe,  voL  xrlH,  pp.  SIR,  SSI  (1890). 
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■  S.    StS.  Hilodon 


;et  be  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  probably  in  tbe  Laramie  of  this  or 
possibly  some  other  country,  from  which  they  migrated  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Tertiaiy. 


CHAPTER  V. 
CBNOZOIC  ERA—AOB  OF  MAMMALS.  \ 

This  deserres  the  rank  of  a  distinct  era,  and  the  corresponding 
rocks  that  of  a  distinct  system,  because  there  is  here  a  great  break  in 
the  rock-system,  and  a  still  greater  break  iu  the  life-system.  Between 
the  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  there  is,  in  Europe,  almost 
nniversal  unconformity.  In  America  the  unconformity  la  not  so 
pronounced,  and  the  Laramie  seems  to  be  a  transition  series.  But 
the  Mesozoic  ended  with  great  mountain-making  and  volcanic  dis- 
turbances, on  a  much  vaster  scale  than  the  closing  of  the  Paleozoic. 
Yet  here,  no  less  than  in  Europe,  there  is  at  a  certain  horizon  a 
rapid  and  most  extraordinary  change  in  the  life-system.  This  it 
seems  impossible  to  explain  on  the  theory  of  evolution  unless  we 
admit  periods  of  rapid  evolution.  The  reason  why  there  is  no  gen- 
eral unconformity  in  America  is,  evidently,  that  the  movement  here 
was  continental.  Such  continental  movements,  however,  would  pro- 
duce great  changes  in  climate,  and  therefore  in  organic  forms.  The 
end  of  the  Jurassic  was  a  period  of  mountain-making,  and  therefore 
of  unconformity — the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  pre-eminently  a  time 
of  continent -making,  with  superposed  mountain-making  and  great 
change  of  climate.  Therefore,  although  the  interval  lost  in  America 
seems  greater  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  the  change  of  fauna  and 
flora  was  far  greater  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous. 

General  CharaeteriBtios  of  the  Cenozoic  Era.— As  indicated  by  the 
name,  modern  history  commences  here ;  modern  types  were  introduced 
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or  became  predomiDaDt ;  the  present  aspect  of  field  and  forest  com- 
mences, and  the  present  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  great  classes 
and  orders  was  established.  Then,  as  now,  the  rulers  of  the  seas  were 
great  sharks  and  whales ;  the  rulers  of  the  land,  mammalian  quadru- 
peds ;  and  the  rulers  of  the  air,  birds  and  bats.  Manj  of  the  genera 
and  some  of  the  species  of  both  animals  and  plants  were  identical  with 
those  still  lifing.  The  dominant  class  becomes  now  Mammab :  Rep- 
tiles, therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  necessarj  law,  decrease  in  size  and 
number,  and  thus  find  safety  in  a  subordinate  position.  In  some  of 
these  characteristics  the  Cenozoic  era  was  anticipated  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous,  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the  first  beginnings  of  each 
age  is  in  the  preceding  age. 

Divisions. — The  Cenozoic  era,  or  age  of  Mammals,  embraces  two 
periods,  viz, :  1.  The  Tertiary,  and  2.  The  Quaternary.  In  the  Ter- 
tiary all  the  mammals  are  now  wholly  extinct,  but  the  invertebrate 
species  are  some  of  them  still  living,  and  an  increasing  percentage  of 
living  species  appears  as  time  progresses.  In  the  Quaternary  most, 
though  not  all,  of  the  mammalian  species  are  extinct,  but  nearly  all 
(ninety-five  or  more  per  cent)  of  the  invertebrate  species  are  living. 


Vit.  BW.— Diogmm  UliULrUlng  Ihe  Relative  Dumiua  of  Lower  ud  Ulsbar  Spoclei. 

These  facts  are  graphically  represented  in  the  following  diagram,  in 
which  the  curved  ascending  lines  are  the  lines  of  appearance  of  living 
species,  and  of  extinction  of  extinct  species  of  Foramlnifera,  of  mol- 
luscous shells  and  of  mammals.  In  each  case  the  lower  shaded  space 
represents  living  species  appearing  in  small  numbers,  and  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  time;  and  the  upper  unshaded  or  lees  shaded 
space,  previous  species  gradually  dying  out  and  becoming  extinct.  It 
is  seen  that  living  species  of  Foraminifera  commenced  in  the  Crata- 
ceoiis,  and  very  steadily  increased  in  number;  those  of  shells  com- 
menced in  the  earliest  Tertiary,  and  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly ; 
while  those  of  mammals  commenced  only  in  the  Quaternary,  and  in- 
creased correspondingly  rapidly.  Also  the  relative  proportion  ol  living 
and  extinct  at  any  time  is  shown  by  comparing  the  amount  of  space 
above  and  below  the  line  at  that  time.  Also  the  relative  range  in  time 
of  low  and  high  species,  and  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  Buccessive 
fauna  are  shown. 
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The  mammalian  class  probably  culminated  near  the  end  of  the  Ter- 
tiary or  during  the  Quaternary  period. 

Section  1. — Tertiary  Period. 

Subdivisions. — We  have  already  stated  that  the  general  differential 
characteristic  of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the  next,  is  that  all  the 
mammals,  and  most  of  the  invertebrates,  are  extinct ;  but  of  the  latter 
a  percentage,  small  at  first  but  increasing  with  the  progress  of  time, 
are  still  living.  It  is  upon  this  percentage  of  living  shells  that  Lyell 
has  based  his  division  of  the  Tertiary  period  into  three  epochs — a 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  or  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene. 


Tertiary  period. 


'  PUocene  epoch,  or  Upper  Tertiary  =  60-90  per  cent  liTing  shellfl. 
Miocene  epoch,  or  Middle  Tertiaiy  =  80  per  cent  living  shells. 
Eocene  epoch,  or  Lower  Tertiary  =  6-10  per  cent  living  shells.* 


These  percentages  are  expressed  graphically  in  the  diagram,  Fig. 
850.  In  these,  as  in  the  strata  of  all  periods,  however,  there  are  cer- 
tain characteristic  species  by  which  the  epoch  may  be  known,  without 
counting  the  number  of  species  and  calculating  the  percentage  of  liv- 
ing. When  mammalian  species  are  found,  these  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  epoch. 

Bock-System— Area  in  the  United  States.— On  the  Atlantic  border^ 
going  southward,  there  is  no  Tertiary,  except  a  small  patch  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  another  on  Long  Island, 
until  we  reach  New  Jersey.  From  this  point  southward  the  Tertiary 
is  a  broad  strip,  about  one  hundred  miles  wide,  bordering  the  coast, 
and  shown  on  the  map  (p.  302)  by  the  space  shaded  with  oblique  lines 
running  to  the  right.  It  constitutes  the  low-countries  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States.  At  its  junction  with  the  metamorphic  region  of  the 
up-countries,  there  are  in  nearly  all  the  rivers  cascades  which  determine 
the  head  of  navigation.  Here,  therefore,  are  situated  many  important 
towns— e.  g.,  Richmond,  Virginia ;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina;  Augusta,  Milledgeville,  and  Macon,  Georgia. 
This  has  been  called  the  Fall-line.  The  same  strip  of  flat  lands 
borders  also  the  Oulfy  expands,  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  then  continues  around  the 
western  border  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  Gulf-border  region,  however,  the 
Tertiary  is  in  contact  below  with  the  Cretaceous,  instead  of  with 
Archaean,  as  on  the  Atlantic  border.  This  whole  Atlantic-border  and 
Gulf-border  Tertiary  is,  of  course,  a  marine  deposit. 

*  A  series  of  marine  strata  in  Europe,  called  Oligocene^  lie  between  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene.  In  America  no  marine  beds  are  yet  identified,  but  the  White  Riyer  and  other 
lake  deposits  are  referred  to  this  epoch. 
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In  the  interior,  on  the  Plains  and  in  the  Rocky  Moontain  region, 
there  are  enormous  areas  of  fresh-water  deposit  of  all  epochs,  Eocene 
to  Pliocene,  which  are  of  extreme  interest  {Fig,  852), 

Among  the  Eocene  basins  the  most  remarkable  are:  1.  The  Qreen 
Rirer  basin.  %.  The  Uintah  basin.  Both  of  these  are  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Uintah  Mountains,  one  being  north  and  the  other  south  of  that  range. 
They  were  possibly  once  united,  but  now  separated  by  erosion.  The 
strata  of  the  Green  Hiver  basin  are  6,000  to  8,000  feet  thick. 

The  White  River  basin,  in  Nebraska,  is  Oligocene. 

Among  the  Miocene  basins  the  most  interesting  are:  1.  The  John 
Day  basin,  of  Oregon.  This  latter  is  5,000  feet  thick,  but  is  largely 
overlaid  by  the  great  lava-flood  of  the  Northwest.  3.  Loup  Fork  beds 
or  Niobrara  basin,  occupying  partly  the  same  locality  as  the  Miocene 
White  River  basin,  but  more  extensive,  reaching  southward  in  patches 
almost  to  the  Gulf.  3.  Patches  of  Miocene  scattered  aboat  in  Nevada 
and  California  are  of  somewhat  doubtful  age. 

Of  Pliocene  basins:  1.  In  Oregon  also  there  is  a  Pliocene  basin, 
occupying  partly  the  same  region  as  the  previous  Miocene.  3.  An- 
other discovered  by  Cope  in  the  basin  of  the  Hio  Grande.    3.  Accord- 


Fia.  Bl.'-Ug  BmI  LmkIi,  Soalb  Dakota.    View  from  Wounded  Knee  baule-Oeld,  looking  taw(i4 
Sbeep  Mountain.    (Pholograpb  bf  Barbour.) 

ing  to  King,  the  Oregon  and  Nevada  lake-deposit  was  in  Pliocene 
time  greatly  extended,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  Basin  region,  but  has 
been  largely  removed  by  erosion  or  covered  by  Quaternary  deposits. 

All  these  deposits  are  imperfectly  lithified  sand  and  clays  in  nearly 
horizontal  position,  and  many  of  them  have  been  worn  by  erosive  agen- 
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cies  in  the  most  remarkable  way,  sometimes  into  knobs  and  buttes  like 
potato-hills  on  a  large  scale,  sometimes  into  castellated  and  pinnacled 
forms,  which  resemble  rained  cities.  These  are  the  ^^  Mauvaises 
Terres''  or  «  Bad  Lands"  of  the  West  (Figs.  239,  240,  851). 

On  the  Pacific  coasts  a  large  portion  of  the  Coast  Banges  from 
Southern  California  to  Washington  is  Tertiary,  as  are  also  in  many 
places  the  lowest  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras. 

Physioal  Geography. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution 
of  the  rocks  of  this  age,  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  in  a  general  way  the 
physical  geography  of  the  America^  Continent  during  the  early  Ter- 
tiary period.  In  the  northern  part  the  Atlantic  shore-line  was  prob- 
ably beyond  the  present  line,  for  there  is  no  Tertiary  deposit  yisible  there. 
The  shore-line  of  that  time  crossed  the  present  shore-line  in  New  Jersey, 
then  passed  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  Tertiary,  first  with  the 
Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey ;  then  with  the  Metamorphic,  its  wayes  wash- 
ing shores  of  Archssan  rocks  all  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  as  it  does  now 
in  the  northern  portion  only ;  then  along  the  junction  of  the  same  again 
with  the  Cretaceous  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  The  whole 
low-countries  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  and  the  whole  of  Florida 
were  then  a  sea-bottom.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  far  more  extensive 
than  now,  and  especially  it  sent  a  wide  bay  northward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  The  Mississippi  River  below  that  point  did  not  then  exist 
The  Ohio,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Rivers  emptied  by  separate  mouths  into 
the  embayment  of  the  Gulf. 

This  was  at  the  beginning.  During  the  course  of  the  Tertiary  the 
shore-line  was  gradually  transferred  eastward  along  the  Atlantic,  and 
southward  along  the  Gulf,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  introduced  in 
the  Tertiary  areas  in  the  map  on  page  302. 

In  the  interior^  in  the  region  of  the  Plains,  the  Plateau,  and  the 
Basin,  there  were  at  different  times  immense  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
places  of  some  of  these  are  indicated  on  map,  Fig.  852,  in  dotted  out- 
line. These  outlines,  however,  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  These 
lakes  drained  some  of  them  into  the  Mississippi,  some  into  the  Colo- 
rado, and  some  into  the  Columbia  River. 

The  Pacific  shore-line  at  that  time  was  along  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Range,  and  therefore  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  Coast 
Ranges  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  and  aJso  portions 
of  Western  Oregon,  were  then  a  sea-bottom  with  possibly  a  chain  of 
islands  off  the  coast  in  the  position  of  the  present  Coast  Range.  These 
facts  are  roughly  represented  on  map.  Fig.  852.  The  positions  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains,  e.  g..  Sierra,  Wahsatch,  Uintah,  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Appalachian,  are  represented  by 
heavy  lines,  in  order  the  better  to  locate  l^e  lakes.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  continent  is  nearly  finished. 
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Europe  ia  now  remarkable  for  ita  inland  seas.     It  was  much  more 
1  in  Tertiary  times.     Many  great  cities,  as,  for  example,  London, 
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Taria,  Vienna,  are  situated  on  Tertiary  strata,  partly  because  these 
Btrata  are  usually  found  on  the  borders  of  continents,  and  partly  be- 
cause they  are  often  found  in  the  course  of  great  rivers,  which  once 
drained  lake-basins. 

Cliaiaoter  of  tbe  Ro(^b.— The  rocks  of  this  period,  along  the  At- 
lantic border  and  in  the  interior  Plains  and  Eocky  Mountain  region, 
are  mostly  imperfectly  lithified ;  but  on  the  Pacific  coaat  they  are  not 
only  of  stony  hardness,  but  in  many  cases  completely  metamorphic. 
Much  of  the  rock  in  the  Coast  Chain  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
schists  of  the  Palieozoic  or  still  older  periods.  The  reason  ia  evident — 
metamorphiBm  ia  closely  connected  with  mountain-making,  and  moan- 
tain-making  continued  until  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  on  the  Pacific  coast 

Co&l. — Again,  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  we  find  coal,  although  more 
usually  in  the  imperfect  condition  called  lignite.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal-fields  are  by  some  referred  to  the 
Tertiary.  We  have  referred  these  to  the  Laramie.  But  there  are 
others  about  which  there  is  as  yet  no  controversy.  The  Coos  Bay  coal, 
of  Oregon,  is  probably  Miocene- Tertiary.  The  Nevada  coal  is  prob- 
ably Oligocene  or  Miocene.  The  geologists  of  the  survey  of  Can- 
ada have  reported  large  fields  of  coal  on  the  Qu'Appeile  and  the 
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North  Saskatchewan  Bivers,  coyering  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  a 
part,  at  least,  of  which  he  refers  to  the  Tertiary.  Much  of  this  coal  is 
of  good  quality.  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  this  also 
belongs  mostly  to  the  Laramie. 

In  Europe  also  an  imperfect  coal  (lignite)  is  found  in  the  Miocene 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Petroleum. — In  strata  of  this  age  occur  the  petroleum  and  asphalt 
so  abundant  in  the  Coast  Range  of  South  California. 

Lava-flelds. — The  great  lava-fields  of  the  western  part  of  the  con- 
tinent belong  mostly  to  the  Tertiary :  (1)  The  great  Lava-fiood  of  the 
Northwest  (already  spoken  of  on  p.  218),  which  covers  Northern 
California,  Northwestern  Nevada,  a  large  part  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho,  and  extends  far  into  Montana  and  British  Columbia. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  the  world.  (2)  The  lava-field  of 
the  Coast  Range  of  California,  especially  in  Napa  and  Lake  Counties, 
and  northward  into  Oregon.  (3)  Enormous  fields  in  the  Plateau  and 
Basin  regions.  The  Tertiary  was  undoubtedly  a  period  of  exceptional 
volcanic  activity,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  earlier  outpour- 
ings have  been  mostly  removed  by  erosion  and  only  their  roots  left  in 
the  form  of  dikes.  Even  Tertiary  eruptions  have  in  many  cases  been 
largely  thus  removed.  We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  the 
Mt.  Taylor  group,  which,  according  to  Dutton,  consists  of  mere  wrecks 
of  Tertiary  volcanoes.  During  later  Tertiary  times  not  only  their  over- 
flows, but  the  strata  through  which  they  came  up,  have  been  swept 
clean  away,  and  only  the  cores  of  lava  filling  their  craters  have  been 
left  as  '*  necks  "  standing  above  the  surrounding  country  as  witnesses 
of  the  amount  of  general  erosion. 

Life-Systern. 

General  Remarks. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  great  and  rapid 
change  in  the  life-system  between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary, 
even  where  the  two  series  of  rocks  seem  continuous  and  conformable. 
This  indicates,  undoubtedly,  a  more  rapid  rate  of  evolution  at  that 
time.  But  it  also  indicates,  as  one  cause  of  this  rapid  evolution,  a 
migration  of  species  brought  about  by  changes  in  physical  geography 
and  climate,  and  the  imposition  of  one  fauna  and  fiora  upon  another, 
and  the  extermination  or  else  modification  of  one  by  the  other.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  these  sudden  changes  taking  place  otherwise. 
We  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this  important  point  under  the  Quaternary. 

The  general  character  of  the  life-system  of  the  Tertiary,  as  already 
said,  was  in  the  main  similar  to  the  present.  Nearly  all  the  genera 
and  many  of  the  species  of  plants  and  invertebrate  animals  were  the 
same  as  now,  and  the  difference  in  aspect  would  hardly  be  recognized 
by  the  popular  eye;  it  was  certainly  not  greater  than  now  exifita 
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between  different  countries.    It  is  only  among  Mammals  that  the 
difference  was  very  conspicuous. 

Plants. 

Among  plants,  nearly  all  the  genera  of  Diootyls,  Palms,  and 
Grasses  were  the  same  as  now^  though  most  of  the  species  are  extinct. 
The  cereals,  howeyer,  were  not  yet  introduced.  The  genera  were  the 
same  as  now^  but  not  in  the  same  localities.  On  the  contrary,  the 
vegetation  indicated  a  much  warmer  climate  than  exists  now  in  the 
same  localities.  For  example,  if  we  regard  the  Lignitic  as  Eocene- 
Tertiary  (instead  of  Cretaceous)^  as  do  paleontological  botanists  gener- 
ally, then  of  more  than  300  species  of  plants  found  a  very  large  pro- 
portion were  Palms,  and  many  of  them  of  great  size ;  and  among  the 
Dicotyls  many,  like  Magnolias,  indicated  a  warm  climate.  Lesquereux 
thinks  the  climate  of  Fort  Union  was  then  similar  to  that  of  Florida 
and  Lower  Louisiana  now.  There  has  been  a  southward  migration 
of  forms  since  that  time.  Again,  in  Eocene  times  there  were  fifteen 
species  of  Palms  in  Europe;  and  in  the  Tyrol  the  flora,  according  to 
Von  Ettingshausen,  indicated  a  temperature  of  74^  to  81^  Fahr.,  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  Australian  in  type.  In  the  Pliocene,  on  the 
contrary,  many  European  plants  were  like  those  in  America  at  the 
present  time. 

During  the  Miocene^  Europe  was  covered  with  evergreens  such  as 
could  grow  now  only  in  the  southernmost  part ;  and  that  even  as  far 
as  Lapland,  and  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  Miocene  flora  indicates  a  mean  temperature  of  12^  to  15^  higher 
than  now  exists  in  Middle  Europe.  In  America,  during  the  same 
epoch.  Sequoias  almost  identical  with  the  Big  Tree  and  Redwood  of 
California ;  and  Libocedrus^  one  of  them  a  near  relative  of  L,  decur- 
refis  of  California ;  and  Magnolias  similar  to  the  M.  grandiflora  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States ;  and  Taxodium  distichumj  the  cypress  of  the 
swamps  of  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  all  existed  in  Greenland,  and  most 
of  them  also  in  Northern  Europe,  and  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen,  and 
even  Grinnell  Land,  81°  north  latitude.  Heer  estimates  the  tempera- 
ture of  Greenland  in  the  Miocene  as  30°  higher  than  now.  Evidently 
there  was  no  polar  ice-cap  at  that  time.  The  testimony  of  the 
plants  is  entirely  confirmed  by  that  of  the  fossil  shells.  According 
to  Dall,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  in  Miocene 
time  must  have  been  60°  to  70°,  where  now  it  is  28°.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  everywhere  was  far  greater 
than  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  living  remnants  of  former  types  of  vegeta- 
tion now  almost  extinct.  According  to  Ward,  there  are  about  fifty 
species  of  Sequoias  known.    They  ranged  in  time  from  the  Lower 
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Cretaceous  to  the  present  and  in  space  from  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen  on  the  north  to  Chili  and  New  Zealand  on  the  south,  bnt 
their  culmination  in  number  was  in  the  Tertiary,  Only  two  remain, 
and  these  only  in  isolated  patches  in  Califomia. 

These  facts  show  not  only  a  warm  but  a  uniform  climate,  and  prob- 
ably also  a  connection  in  high  latitudes  between  the  American  and  Eu- 
ropean Continent*.    A  similar  connection,  shown  also  by  t 
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tion,  probably  existed  between  Alaska  and  the  Asiatic  Continent  at 
that  time.  The  accompanying  fignres  represent  some  of  the  Dicotyla 
and  MoQocotylB  of  American  and  European  Tertiary. 

Another  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  facts  is  that,  in 
the  race  of  evolution,  Europe  seema  to  have  distanced  most  other  coun- 
tries.    The  Australian  flora  ia  now  only  where  the  European  flora  waa 
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in  Eocene  times,  and  the  American  flora  now  where  the  Earopean  was 
in  the  Pliocene.    The  probable  reason  is  that,  in  Europe,  in  these  later 
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geological  times,*  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate,  and  con- 
seqnent  migrations  of  species,  were  more  frequent,  and  the  struggle  for 
life  more  severe.  Australia  especially,  probably  on  account  of  its  isola- 
tion, bos  advanced  more  slowly  than  most  other  countrieB.  Many  rem- 
nants  of  extinct  faunas  and  floras  exist  there  still. 

Still  another  conclusion  is  that  the  floras  of  Europe,  America,  and 
Australia  were  far  less  differentiated  from  one  another  then  than  now. 

It  is  also  very  noteworthy  that  while  Sequoias  and  Cypresses  and 
Taxodiums  were  so  abundant,  we  find  few  true  Pinea  until  the  Mid- 
Tertiary.  These  are  the  latest  as  they  are  also  the  most  specialized  of 
Conifers. 

Diatrans. — If  the  highest  of  plants — Dicotyls  and  Monocotyls — 
were  abundant,  probably  more  abundant  than  now,  so  also  were  the 
lowest  order  of  nni-celled  plants — the  Diatoms.  Immense  deposits, 
consisting  wholly  of  the  silicions  shells  of  these  microscopic  plants,  are 
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found  in  the  Tertiary.     In  Europe  the  Bohemian  deposit  is  celebrated. 
It  is  fourteen  feet  thick,  and  every  cubic  inch  of  the  material,  accord* 

*  Td  Crflacema  timti  the  flon  of  America  leema  to  luiTe  been  more  adTUced  thui 
llMt  of  Eurape. 
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ing  to  Ehrenberg,  contains  40,000,000,000  ehells.  The  Richmond 
(Virginia)  deposit  is  equally  well  known.  It  is  thirty  feet  thick,  and 
many  miles  in  extent.  Similar  deposits  are  especially  abundant  in 
California.  They  are  found  in  at  least  a  dozen  localities  where  the 
g  ^  Tertiary  rocks  prevail,  as,  for  example,  at 

San  Pablo,  in  Shasta  County,  and  near  Mon- 
terey, the  last  deposit  being  fifty  feet  thick. 

Deposits  of  tiiis  kind  are  usually  called 
infusorial  earths.  They  may  often  be  recog- 
nized, even  without  microscopic  examina- 
tion, by  their  soft,  chalky  consistence,  their 
insolubility  in  acids,  and  their  extreme  tight- 
ness. 

Daimonelix. — In  the  sands  of  the  Arika- 
ree  (Loup  Fork)   formation,  Miocene,  over 
an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles  in 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  there  occur  in  enor- 
mous numbers  some  very  remarkable  fossib 
Fio  aaso  — DiiiDoiniii:  a  wiui  known   to   the   ranchmen   as   "  devil's   eork- 
jaii^""""'  «i.\»ft^  Bcrews."    Barbour  has  studied  and  described 
them  as  fresh-water  plants,  because  they  show 
plant  structure  throughout.    They  vary  from  those  small  and  sim- 
ple in  outline  to  those  large  and  complex,  the  latter  being  spiral 
forms,  with  or  without  an  axis,  standing  six  to  eight  feet  higli 
(Fig.  868a).*  ^^ 


Animals. 


x^ 


As  already  stated,  among  Invertebrates  there  was  a  general  simi- 
larity to  the  present  fauna.  Nearly  all  the  genera  and  many  of  the 
species  were  identi- 
cal with  those  still 
living.  Therelation 
between  the  various  | 
orders  which  pre- 
vail noHJCommenced 
then.     The  present 

basis   of  adjustment  Fia.  SN.— Nammal1n*l«tig>t4. 

was  then  established. 

Then,  as  now,Brachiopoda  and  Crinoids  were  nearly  all  gone,  Echino- 
dermswere  nearly  all  free,and  Bivalves  were  nearly  all  Lamellibranchs. 
Then,  as  now,  naked  Cephalopods  and  short-tailed  Crustaceans  greatly 

*  B.  H.  Birbonr :  In  Sdence,  Feb.  19, 1B9S;  Bull.  Qeol.  Soe.  Amer.,  vol.  Till,  pp.  100- 
SIB,  ISMi  Ncbnuka  DdI*.  SUidlea,  vol  li,  No.  S,  Jan.,  IB»T,  pp.  81-124. 
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predominated.  A  glance  at  the  following  figures  of  Tertiary  shellB  (Figs. 
870-883)  will  ehow  the  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  present  seas. 

In  regard  to  the  Invertebrates,  there  are  only  three  or  four  points  j  / 
of  safficient  importance  to  arrest  onr  attention  in  a  rapid  snrrej.  I  '\^  f 


Fw.  STB.  Fia.  an.  Fia.  877. 

Fisf.  BTIMfT.— Bomni  Tbktubt  Shilu:  STD.  Oatiwi  KlIatoHnii  (*fter  Heat).  Sn.  OMrea 
GeocsEnna  (•fWi  Meek).  STB.  Pacten  nnpenud  (>ner  WaUei).  g?S.  Scwhuca  Kia*l*>l|>. 
pleiula  (attei  Connd).  K*,  Umbracalam  pUnnliU  (mfter  WiUn).  87B.  TncrltcUa  mlnau 
Urter  Walln).  Wn.  VolntUlthM  dumon  {fiwt  Wilks).  Sn.  VolDtUltbM  lymmeDlc*  tCter 
WiUn). 

Among  EAizopofis,  H'ummnlite9(a  foraminifer, Fig. 869)  abounded 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.    Eocene  strata,  many  thousand  feet  thick, 
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are  formed  of  these  Bhells.  The  Mnmmalitic  limeeto&e  of  the  Alpt 
eitenda  eastward  to  the  Carpathians,  westward  to  the  PyreDoes,  and 
southward  into  Africa.  It  was  largely  qnarried  to  bnild  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  It  occurs  also  extensiTely  in  Asia  Hiaor  and  in  the  Hima- 
layas. 


Fio.  BBS.  «•- «». 

FiM.  m8-884.-CiLiK.iniii  Hiaonta  Bhbli*  {sfler  G«bb):  8 

rodonU  (Conr«d).    880.  VennepertenaH.    881.  YoldUlm      

toiU.    m.  Fieni  pjrlfonnl*.    8H.  ScUnukcbDlM  Bnwariuu. 
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This  limestone  occurs  in  the  Alps  10,000  feet,  in  the  Pyrenees 
11,000  feet,  and  in  the  Himalayas  15,000  and  even  19,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  We  see,  then,  the  immense  changes  which  have  occurred 
by  mountain-making  since  the  Eocene. 

Among  bivalve  shells^  common  forms  of  the  present  day,  such  as 
the  oyster,  the  clam  ( Venus)^  the  scallop-shell  (Pecten)^  etc.,  were  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  very  large  size.  Oysters  especially  seemed  to 
have  reached  their  maximum  development  in  the  Tertiary.  The 
Ostrea  Oeorgiana  (Fig.  871)  was  ten  inches  long  and  four  wide ;  the 
Ostrea  Caroliniensis  was  of  equal  size,  but  shorter  and  broader.  A 
specimen  of  the  Ostrea  titan  of  California  and  Oregon  now  lies  before 
us,  which  by  measurement  is  thirteen  inches  long,  eight  wide,  and  six 
thick  (Fig.  878),  and  a  specimen  of  Pecten  cerrosensis  of  Galifornia, 
a  Pliocene  species,  nine  inches  across.  Among  univalves  also  nearly 
all  the  forms  are  familiar.  The  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
Eocene  and  Miocene.  The  Pliocene  shells  are  almost  undistinguish- 
able  from  living  shells,  except  by  the  practiced  eye.  It  seems  useless 
to  give  them  in  an  elementary  work. 

Insects. — There  are  several  interesting  points  connected  with  this 
class  which  must  not  be  omitted.  We  have  usually  found  insects 
abundant  in  connection  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  During  the  Mio- 
cene, phenogamous  vegetation  was  even  more  abundant  than  now ; 
there  was  also  extreme  fullness  of  insect-life.    All  orders,  even  the 


Fie.  886.— Insects  of  Eurofsak  Miooxmb  (after  Heer):  a,  Apia  AdamiUca;  ft,  Poneia  Teneraria 


highest,  viz.,  Lepidoptera  (butterflies— Fig.  889)  and  Hymenoptera 
(bees,  ants,  etc. — Fig.  885),  were  represented. 
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In  the  Miocene  of  Earope,  1,550  specieB  of  insects  bare  been  found ; 
and  of  tbese  more  tban  900  species  at  (Eningen  in  a  stratum  only  a  few 
feet  tbick  (Lyell).  In  places  tbe  stratam  is  black  witb  tbe  remains  of 
insects.  The  same  stratum  is  also  full  of  leaves  of  DicotylSy  of  which 
Heer  has  described  500  species.  Mammalian  remains  and  fishes  are 
also  found  in  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  under  which  these 
strata  were  formed  and  filled  with  these  remains.  On  Lake  Superior, 
at  Eagle  Harbor,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  we  saw  the  white  sands  of 
the  beach  blackened  with  the  bodies  of  insects  of  many  species,  but 
mostly  beetles  cast  ashore.  As  many  species  were  here  collected  in  a 
few  days,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Gonte,  as  could  have  been  collected  in  as 
many  months  in  any  other  place.  The  insects  seem  to  have  flown  oyer 
the  surface  of  the  lake;  to  have  been  beaten  down  by  winds  and 
drowned,  and  then  slowly  carried  shoreward  and  accumulated  in  thiB 
harbor,  and  finally  cast  ashore  by  winds  and  waves.  A  small  river 
emptying  into  the  harbor  carried  also  many  beetles  and  ants.  Doubt- 
less, at  (Eningen,  in  Miocene  times,  there  was  an  extensive  lake  sur- 
rounded by  dense  forests,  through  which  ran  a  small  river  emptying  into 
the  lake ;  and  the  insects  drowned  in  its  waters,  and  the  leaves  strewed 
by  winds  on  its  surface,  were  cast  ashore  by  its  waves.  Heer  believes 
also  that  carbonic-acid  emissions  helped  to  kill,  and  deposits  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  to  preserve,  the  insects.  Over  five  hundred  of  the 
(Eningen  insects  were  beetles. 

Among  the  insects  found  at  (Eningen,  Switzerland,  and  Radoboj, 
Croatia,  are  a  great  many  ants  (Fig.  885).  In  all  Europe  there  are 
now  about  fifty  species  of  ants.  Heer  found  in  the  Miocene  of  (Enin- 
gen and  Radoboj  more  than  100  species.*  And,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, nearly  all  are  winged  ants.  Ants  of  the  present  day  are  male, 
female,  and  neuter.  The  males  are  winged  throughout  life,  and  never 
live  in  the  nests,  but  soon  perish.  The  females  are  also  winged  until 
they  are  fertilized  ;  then  they  drop  their  wings  and  live  in  communi- 
ties in  a  wingless  condition  ever  afterward.  The  neuters  are  always 
wingless,  and  therefore  always  live  in  nests  or  in  communities.  It  is 
probable  that  ants  at  first  were  only  winged  males  and  females,  living 
in  the  open  air  like  other  insects.  The  wingless  condition  and  the 
neutral  condition  are  both  connected  with  their  peculiar  social  habits 
and  instincts,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  along  with  the  devel- 
opment of  their  habits  and  instincts.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  re- 
markable peculiarities,  viz.,  the  wingless  condition,  the  neutral  condition, 
the  wonderful  instincts,  and  organized  social  habits,  have  been  devel- 
oped together  since  the  introduction  of  this  order  in  Early  Tertiary. 

*  Poadiet,  Popular  Sdenoe  Monthly^  June,  187S. 
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In  the  freBh-water  Miocene  of  AaTergne,  France,  there  ia  a  remark- 
able stratum  called  indugial  limestone,  because  it  is  largely  composed 
of  the  oast-oS  hollow  cases  (iodnsia)  of  the  caddi»-worm  or  larva  oi 
the  caddis-fly  {Pkryganea),  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  number  of  these  casea  is  connUesa.     The  caddia-worm  of  the 
present  day  forms  for  itself  a  hollow  cylindrical  case,  of  bits  of  stick 
or  pieces  of  shell,  or  sometimes  of  whole  small  shells,  binding  these 
together  by  means  of  a  kind  of  web.     In  this  hollow  cylinder  it  lives, 
only  patting  ont  the  head  and  two  or  three  first  joints  of  the  body,  to 
which  the  feet  are  attached,  in  walking.     When  they  complete  their 
metamorphoaea,  they  leave  their  cases.     Fig.  888  is  a  recent  caddia- 
worm  with  its  case  of  small  sheila  stack  together ;  Fig.  887  are  indnsia 
of  the  Miocene  cad- 
dis-worm ;  and  Fig. 
886  ia  the  limestone 
in  place,  a  being 
the  indnsial  layer. 

In  Anvergne, 
in  Miocene  times, 
there  existed  a 
shallow  lake,  in 
which  carbonate  of 
lime  was  deposit- 
ing, as  in  many 
lakes  of  the  present 
day.  In  this  lake 
lived  myriads  of 
caddis^worms,  and 
their  indusia  ac- 
cumulated for 

countless     genera-  Vro.  tm. 

tions. 

In  the  Tertiary 
strata,  about  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  also  in  Sicily, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and 
several  other  local-  y\m 
itiea  usually  asso-  ' 
ciated  with  lignite, 
are  foand  masses  of  amber.  This  enbetance  is  a  fossil  reain  of 
several  apecies  of  Conifer,  especially  Pinites  succini/er.  It  is  often 
quite  transparent,  and  inclosed  within  may  he  seen  perfectly  pre- 
served  insects  of  many  kinds.     Over  800  species  of  insects  and 


>.    ter.  A  Portion  (oMaral  else)  ihowiDir  Ui«  Pbrj 
.    888.  Recent  I^rvm  ot  m  Phrrguea,  wilhlU  Cue. 
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fragments  of  many  species  of  plants  bave  been  found  thns  inclosed. 
The  degree  of  preservation  is  manreloas;  even  the  most  delicate  parts, 
the  slender  legs,  the 
jointed  antennse,  and 
the  gaazy  wings  are 
perfect  The  man- 
ner in  which  these 
insects  were  entan- 
gled, inclosed,  and 
preserved,  may  be 
easily  observed  even 
at  the  present  day. 
The  gnm  issuing 
from  Conifers  is  at 
first  in  the  form  of 
semi-liquid,  transpar- 
ent tears.  Flies, 
gnats,  etc.,  alighting 
on  these,  stick  fast,  and  by  the  running  down  of  further  exudations  are 
enveloped  and  pi'eserved  forever.  The  legs,  both  in  the  modern  and 
the  fossil  resin,  are  often  found  broken  by 
the  struggles  of  the  insects  to  extricate 
themselves.  The  insects  of  the  Tertiary, 
like  the  plants,  show  a  decided  tropical 
character. 

But  probably  the  richest  beds  in  insects 
yet  fouud  are  at  Floriseant,  Colorado. 
Here  fresh-water  shales  of  Oreen  River  age 
are  black  with  remains  of  insects  oLall  or- 
ders now  existing.  According  to  Scudder,*  fio,  8M>.~«ackeDii  arcnau,  tram 
about  1,000  species  are  recognizable,  beside^  '^^  "'  ""^ "'""  ^°^"'- 
many  plants,  several  fishes,  and  a  bird  with  feathers  preserved.    Of 


-Prudryis  Pcncpbone  (iller  Scndder). 


Flo.  891.— Apion  refrenali 


Fio.  gK.— BalanioDB  mtniisciiliia,  x  8  (■flee  8ciidd«r) 


■  Bnlletin  of  the  Uoited  Statea  Geologictl  Surre;,  voL  vi,  Ho  3. 
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30,000  specimens  of  insects  in  all  museums,  about  one  half  are  from 
this  locality.  Here,  also,  as  in  Europe,  Hymenoptera  and  Coleopters 
are  most  abundant,  and  all  the  species  indicate  tropical  climate.  Of 
one  family  alone,  the  Khyncophora  or  Weevils  (Figs.  891  and  892),  116 
species  were  found,  and  all  entirely  peculiar  (Scndder). 
Among  the  insects  found  here  are  seven  species  of  but- 
terflies (nine  are  known  as  fossils  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  world).  A  beautifully  preserved  specimen  is  shown 
in  Fig.  889.  At  Florissant,  in  Oligocene  time  there  was  a 
lake,  and  insects  were  cast  ashore  and  accumulated  in  the 


Tim.  Sas-SOT.— TnriiRT  Fiaaia—ElamMitnmeii:  898.  Umns  e 
Hdanua  primlKeDlos  (aricr  AE*n>zl-  B96.  CircborodOD  (uiric< 
chaiodon megaladoD,  n  } (after Qibbu).     Ttlaut:  tKH.  Diploa 

manner  already  described.    Other  Tertiary  lake-deposits  in  the  West 
are  also  rich  in  insects  {Fig,  890). 
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Fisbw. — The  present  relation  between  the  three  great  orders  of 
Fishes— Tel eoete.  Ganoids,  and  Selachiana — was  first  fairl;  established 
in  the  Tertiary.  Teleosts  were  first  introdnced  in  the  Jurassic,  bat 
odIj  in  the  Tertiary  did  they  become  Tory  abundant  Oanoids,  OD  the 
contrary,  became  fewer  in  number ;  they  sank  into  their  present  sab* 
ordinate  position.  Among  Klasmobraochs,  the  Hybodoiita  are  gone, 
the  Cestracionts  are  few  in  number,  but  the  Squalodonts  reach  their 
maximum  doTelopment,  both  in  number  and  sise.  In  the  marine  Ter- 
tiary of  the  Atlantic  border,  both  Kocene  and  Miocene,  sharks'  teeth 
are  fonnd  in  immense  numbers,  and  of  very  great  size.  Some  of  the 
triangular  teeth  of  the  Carcharodon  megalodon  (Fig.  896)  are  fonnd 
six  and  a  half  inches  long  and  six  inches  broad  at  the  base.    The 


owners  of  such  teeth  mnst  have  been  fif (7  to  seventy  feet  long.     Some 
of  the  more  common  forms  of  sharks*  teeth  of  the  American  Tertisr;, 
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and  Teleoata  from  American  and  European  Tertiary,  are  given  in  the 
preceding  figures.  _ 

Anpllibiaiis. — Ag  already  said  (p. 434),  the  class  of  Amphibians  in 
the  form  of  Stegocephaliana  culminated  in  the  Trias  and  that  order 
died  out.     During  the  Jura  and  Cretaceoua  we  have  said  nothing 
about  Amphibians,  although  they  certainly  existed  in  less  numbers 
and  in  more  modern  forms.     In  the  Tertiary  we  again  find  them 
somewhat  abundant,  and  now  not  only  the  tailed,  as  before,  but 
also  for  the  first  time  the  highest  and  most  specialized  forms,  the  tail- 
less  or  frogs.     In  the  Miocene  of  Europe  at  (Eningen,  a  Salamandroid 
Amphibian  was  found  and  described  in  1738  by  Scheuobzer,  a  physician 
and  natnratiet,  professor  in  the  University  of  Altorf.     He  gave  it  the 
title  "  Homo  DtluvU  Testis"  believing  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  human 
being  destroyed  by  the  deluge.     The  length  was 
about  four  feet.    It  was  reserved  for  Ouvier  to  show 
that  the  fossil  was  not  human,  though  the  name 
Andriaa  Scheuchzeri  (Fig.  900)  had  become  per- 
manently attached   to  it    through    Scheacbzer's    ^ 
mistake.    A  living  species  of  the  same  group  is 
now  found  in  Japan,  and   is  of  gig&ntio  size. 
A  representation  of   it    is    given    in    Fig.   901, 
for  comparison  with*ita  fossil  precursor. 

BeptilM.— The  age  of 
Reptiles  is  past.  The  huge 
EnaliosaurB,  Dinosaurs, 
Mosasaurs,  and  Pterosaurs, 
are  all  extinct  Their 
class  is  now  represented  by 
Crocodiles,  Lizards,  Tur- 
tles, and  Snakes,  though 
their  place  as  rulers  is  sup- 
plied by  Mammals  and 
Birds.  Five  species  of 
Snakes,  some  of  them  eight 
feet  long,  and  nine  Croeo- 
dilians,  have  been  found 
in  the  Eocene  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  several  also  in  fiq-bcu.  fib.  too. 

Europe.  The  Miocene  of  Fioh-MD,  mi.— boo.  AodrluSchnicbEeri,  Mlocenaof  Swlta- 
tbe   Himalayas  furnishes  a         8»lamiidStroniJs[Bn,  ■*(!««  Heerl.  ^ 

gigantic   turtle    {Testudo 

alias),  the  carapace  of  which  was  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  high  in  the  roof,  and  the  whole  animal  was  probably 
twenty  feet  long.    Over  sixty  species  of  Tertiary  turtles,  and  eighteen 
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or  twenty  species  of  crocodiles,  have  been  described  from  foreign 
countries  (Dana). 

The  Crocodilians,  the  highest  liying  order  of  reptiles,  first  appeared 
in  the  Triassic;  but  only  in  generalized  forms — Stagonohpis,  Belodon, 
etc. — which  closely  connected  them  with  the  Dinosaurs.  From  this 
early  form  Huxley  has  traced  with  consnmmate  skill  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  this  order,  in  the  position  of  the  posterior  narea,  the 
stractare  of  the  head  and  the  form  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  step  by 
Bt«p  through  the  Jnrassic,  Oretaoeons,  to  the  Tertiary,  where  the  type 
reached  its  perfection. 

Birds. — The  class  of  Birds  in  the  Cretaceous  was  represented  only 
by  the  reptilian  birds  and  ordinary  wa/er-birda.    Now,  in  the  Tertiary, 
however,  the  reptilian  birds — vertebrated- 
tailed  and  socket-toothed — have  disap- 
peared.   The  bird-class  is  fairly  differea* 
tiated  from  the  reptilian  class,  and  the 
connecting  links  destroyed.     Birds  of  all 
kinds  now  appear — land -birds  as  well  as 
water-birds.     In  America,  among  land- 
birds,  woodpeckers,  owls,  eagles,  etc,  have 
been  discovered  and  described  by  Uarsh. 
The  number  of  species  found  in  Europe 
is  mnch  greater  than  in  America.     The 
Miocene   beds  of  Central  France  alone 
have,  according  to  Milne-Edwards,  af- 
forded  seventy  species.     The  Miocene 
birds,  like  the  planta  and  insects,  show 
a  decided  tropical  character.    "  Parrots 
and  Trogons  inhabited  the  woods ;  Swal- 
lows built,  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks, 
nests  in  all  probability  like  those  now 
found  in  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
Indian   Archipelago;    a   Secretary-bird, 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  sought  in  the  plains  the  serpents 
and  reptiles  which  at  that  time,  as  now,  must   have  furnished  its 
nourishment.     Large  Adjutants,  Cranes,  Flamingoes,  Palteolodi  (birds 
of  curious   forms    intermediate   between  Flamingoes    and  ordinary 
Oralis),  and  Ibises,  frequented  the  margins  of  the  water  where  insect- 
larviB  and  mollusks  abounded.     Pelicans  floated  on  the  lakes;  and, 
lastly,  Sand-grouse  and  numerous  Gallinaceous  birds  assisted  in  giving 
to  this  ornithological  population  a  strange  physiognomy  which  recalls  to 
mind  the  descriptions  given  by  Livingstone  of  certain  lakes  in  South- 
ern Africa." 
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Bnt  althongli  the  class  of  birds  was  already  well  differentiated,  yet 
some  remnants  of  generalized  forms  still  remained.  A  toothed  bird 
has  been  found  in  the  London  claj  (Eocene),  and  named  by  Owen 
Odontopieryx  (Fig.  903).     But  this  is  not  a  true  socket-tootked  bird. 


Fib.  908.— Sku J  of  OdontopUrji  loliBplcn*.  restored  (ftfter  Ow«d). 

The  so-called  teeth  are  only  dentations  of  the  bony  edge  of  the  bill. 
In  the  Eocene  of  the  Paris  Iwsin  was  found  a  gigantic  bird  ( Qattornit) 
ten  feet  in  height,  combining  the  characters  of  a  wader  with  those  of 
an  ostrich  (Fig.  902). 

In  1876  Cope  published  the  diacovery  of  a  gigantic  bird  from  the 
lowest  Eocene  of  the  San  Juan  basin.  The  Diatryma  gigantea,  ac- 
cording to  Cope,  combines  the  characters  of  the  Cursores  (ostrich 
family)  with  those  of  the  estinct  Gastornis  of  the  Paris  basin.  Judg* 
ing  from  its  foot,  it  was  double  the  size  of  an  ostrich.  Lucas  thinks 
that  this  huge  bird  was  more  closely  related  to  the  waders.  Marsh 
also  found  a  gigantic  ostrichlike  bird  {Barornis  regens)  in  the 
Eocene  of  New  Jersey  which  is  similar  to  Gastornis. 

Munmiala — Qeneral  RemarkB. — 1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
evolution  of  this  class  may  be  traced  back  to  the  borders  of  the  Palso- 
zoic.  The  probable  steps  are :  First,  the 
Hypotheria,  represented  by  the  Thero- 
morphs,  or  perhaps  a  hypothetical  gen- 
eralized type  connecting  these  with  the 
monotreraes  of  the  Perwiian ;  then  the 
Prototheria,  represented  by  the  general- 
ized monotremes  of  the  Trias  ;  then  the 
Metatheria  of  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous ; 
and,  finally,    the  Euiheria,  or   typical  GftCTA-:^'ceot/3 

placentals    of    the    Tertiary.     2.    Bat       ^^^^^^  Iuthkszum 

suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  this 

last  t«rm  of  the  series.     We  find  only 

Mesozoic  types  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Tertiary  (Laramie),  and 

then  without  warning  there  appears  the  higher  type,  Eutheria,  of  the 

Tertiary.    Thia  might  be  explained  in  Europe,  where  there  is  nn- 
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conformity  at  this  horizon,  by  the  gap  in  the  record;  bnt  here  in 
America  the  record  seems  almost  complete,  and  yet  at  the  same  horizon 
a  great  change  occurs.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  unless  we  admit 
times  of  rapid  evolution.  But  even  this  is  not  sufficient  We  must 
suppose,  also,  that  these  new  types  appeared  here  in  America  by  migra- 
tion about  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  from  some  other  country,  where 
we  hope  yet  to  find  the  intermediate  links.  3.  Their  appearance  was 
not  only  sudden  but  in  great  numbers  and  considerable  variety.  In 
the  very  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  (Puerco  beds)  Cope  finds 
ninety-three  species,  and  already  all  the  main  divisions^  such  as  Car- 
nivores, Herbivores,  Insectivores,  and  Primates.  4.  But,  although 
these  main  divisions  are  distinguishable,  they  are  not  yet  widely  sepa- 
ratedy  as  we  now  know  them.  At  that  time  there  were  no  typical  Car- 
nivores, Herbivores,  etc. ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  all  yerj  generalized 
types — i.  e.,  they  approached  each  other  very  closely,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  904) — so  closely,  indeed,  that  if  they  lived  to-day  we 
would  probably  put  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  same  group  or  order. 
As  time  went  on,  not  only  were  they  separated  more  and  more  by 
adaptive  modification,  but  also  divided  into  subordinate  branches  (not 
shown  in  the  diagram).  In  order  to  indicate  the  fact  that  these  orders 
were  not  yet  distinctly  specialized,  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  them 
jt>ro-Carnivores,^ro-Herbivores, />ro-Simi»,  etc. — i.  e.,  progenitors  of 
these  now  widely  distinct  orders.  They  were  all  probably  flve-toed 
Plantigrades^  with  tuberculated  molars  (Bunodont),  and  therefore 
Omnivores.  By  tracing  the  divergent  lines  of  the  diagram  downward, 
they  meet  in  the  Cretaceous  in  a  hypothetical  ancestor^  which  was 


Fio.  905.— Tapinis  Indicufl. 


probably  an  Insectivore.    5.  In  the  course  of  the  Tertiary  the  mam- 
malian faunas  change  completely  many  times. 

The  Tertiary  mammals  are  of  so  great  interest,  from  the  evolution 
point  of  view,  that  we  must  dwell  upon  them  somewhat  in  detail.    But 
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it  seems  impossible  to  present  selections  from  the  immense  mass  of 
material  at  hand  in  an  interesting  manner,  except  by  taking  a  few  clas- 
sic localities  from  different  epochs  and  difFerent  conntries,  and  briefly 
describing  what  has  been  found  in  each.  We  will  commence  with 
some  foreign  localities,  because  these  were  first  discovered : 

1.  Eocene  BasiB  of  Paiia. — This  basin  has  been  made  celebrated  b; 
the  labors  of  the  immortal  Cuvier.    The  discovery  in  the  early  portion- 


Pis.  we.— PalnoUieriuiii  nugDum,  n  A  (''ter  Gudiy). 

of  the  present  century  of  the  rich  treasures  imbedded  in  the  strata  of 
this  basin,  and  the  consummate  skill  with  which  they  were  worked  op 
by  Guvier,  gave  an  incredible  impulse  to  geology,  fifty  species  of 
mammals,  of  which  forty  species  were  tapir-like ;  ten  species  of  birds, 
among  which  one,  the  Oastornis  (Fig.  90^),  was  a  huge  wader  OB-Iarge 
as  an  ostrich ;  besides  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  in  abundance,'  pere 
discovered.  In  Eocene  times  the  Paris  basin  seems  to  have  been  an 
estuary  full  of  shells  and  fishes,  etc.,  into  which  the  bodies  of  birds  and 
mammals  were  drifted.  Among  the  many  remarkable  mammals  we 
will  select  two  as  types,  viz.,  the  Palaothere  and  the  Anophthere. 

The  Palnothere,  like  the  Rhinoceros  and  like  some  of  the  earlier 


tta,  907.— ADoplutlwrlDni 
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reprewDtativee  of  the  horse  family,  had  three  hoofed  toes  oa  all  the 
feet.  It  is  QBaally  supposed  to  bare  had  also  the  geoeral  form  and  the 
short  flexible  snout  of  a  tapir  (Fig.  906),*  and  it  is  with  thia  family 
that  Guvier  supposed  it  has  its  nearest  alliance,  and  his  restoration  was 
baaed  on  this  view.  But  the  discovery  of  more  complete  skeletons 
Bbows  that  the  ueck  and  limba  were  much  longer  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. In  general  form  (Fig.  906)  it  seems  to  hare  been  as  much  like 
the  horse  family  as  the  tapirs. 

The  Anoplothere  (Fig.  907)  was  a  slender  and  graceful  animal  with- 
out SDont,  and  possessing  only  two  toes,  like  ruminants.  Host  of  its 
characters,  however,  allied  it  to  the  tapirs.  Among  these  characters 
was  the  possession  of  a  third  radimental  or  non-functional  toe  (Cope) 
and  a  full  set  of  front  teeth.  It  was,  therefore,  a  remarkable  connect- 
ing link  between  the  tapirs  and  raminants. 

%.  Slwalik  Hills,  India — Fllooene. — N'ear  the  base  of  the  Himalayas 
occurs  a  range  of  hills  formerly  regarded  aa  fresh-water  uppermcwt 
Miocene  strata.   They  are  extremely  rich  in  vertebrate  and  especially  in 
mammalian  remains,  which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Falconer. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  mammals  are  described  from  this  lo- 
cality.   They  are  of  great  variety  of  forms,  both  Camivora  and  Her- 
bivora,  but  the  latter  are  most  abundant. 
Among  these,  perhaps  the  two  most  remark- 
able are  Dinotkerium  f  and  Sivatkerium. 
The  Dinothere  has  been  found  also  in 
the  European  Miocene.     It  was  a  huge 
animal,  probably  one  of  the  largest  of  land 
mammals  (Qaudry),  with  a  skull  three  feet 
long,  to  which  was  attached  a  proboscis. 
The  lower  jaw  was  bent  downward,  and 
carried  two  long,  tusk -like  teeth,  projecting 
also  downward.    The  whole  height  of  the 

^^i^^S^^'uJ'SSSA"'  ^^^^'  ^^°'^  t*'e  P<>'°*s  °^  **»*««  ^"^er  ^^^ 
to  the  top  of  the  cranium,  was  five  feet. 
Recently  a  perfect  pelvis  has  been  found,  showing  the  great 
massiveness  of  these  boneB,  and  showing  also,  in  these  huge  animals, 
something  which  suggested  marsupial  bones.  This  strange  animal 
combined,  in  the  structure  of  its  head,  the  characters  of  Elephant, 
Hippopotamus,  Tapir,  and  Dugong;  but  it  also  had  afBnities  with 
marsupials.  The  earliest  of  Proboscidians  is  Paleomastodon,  from 
the  Lower  Oligocene  of  Egypt. 

*  Tbe  Upir  hu  three  toes  on  the  hiDd-foot  •nd  four  on  the  fore-foot,  but  the  ooter 
ODe  IB  small  and  not  fuDCtioDBl. 

f  The  Dinothere  iB  found  in  the  Ulocene  of  IndU,  tbou^  not  at  SiiraUk, 
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The  Sivaihere  was  s  four-homed  anielope,  of  elephantine  size  and 
some  elepbaQtine  characters.     The  touT-horned  antelope  of  the  present 


Pis.  WiB.— Head  of  ■  BlTicberliuii  glgantaum,  greatlj  redncM. 

day  live?  in  the  same  locality,  but  is  a  comparatively  email  animal,  with 
two  short  conical  homa  from  the  front  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  two 
somewhat  longer  ones  in  the  usual  place  on  the  back  part  of  the  same 
bone.  The  Sivaihere,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  elephantine  height, 
though  of  slenderer  form,  with  two  short  conical  horns  in  front,  and  two 
large,  palmately  branching  ones  behind.  The  form  of  the  nose-bones 
snggeste  the  existence  of  a  snont.  The  feet  and  legs  were  clearly  those 
of  a  raminant     It  seems  to  have  combined  the  characters  of  a  Bnmi- 


Vis.  010.— Sleptui  OuieaA,  ■  A  (aRcc  Falconer). 

nant  and  a  Pachyderm.     The  Bramathere  was  a  similar  animal,  of 
equally  gigantic  size,  found  in  strata  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  same  locality  were  found  also  three  species  of  Mastodons, 
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seven  species  of  Elephants,  one  of  them  E.  gatiesa  (Fig.  910),  remark- 
able for  the  prodigious  length  and  size  of  its  tusks;  three  species  of  the 


keleton  of  HtppulDn  gracile,  n«Ii»vd  <if  Ur  Gandrj), 


Korae  family ;  five  species  of  Rhinoceros ;  four  to  seven  species  of  Hip- 
popotamus, and  three  species  of  hog  j  also,  Anoplotheres,  Camels,  Ca- 


Fu.  912.— Hercpltheciu  Fentellcl.  mloied  »  )  »tUt  OuidrrX 

melopards,  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelope,  Musk-ox,  Monkeys,  etc ;  also,  many 
Beptiles,  among  which  were  narrow-nosed  GrocodUea,  like  the  Gaviaia 
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now  living  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  huge  Turtle,  Testudo  atlas,  already 
mentioned  (p.  539), 

The  most  characteriBtic  representative  of  the  Horse  family  in  the 
Old  World  Miocene  was  a  three-toed  animal  called  Hipparion.  A 
restoration  of  this  graceful  creature  is  given  in  Fig.  911. 

In  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of  Europe  are  first  found  remains  of 
that  most  destructive  of  carnivores,  the  saber-toothed  tiger — Machai- 


rodiis  (Fig.  913).  In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  also,  the  first  true 
Monkeys  (Fig.  912)  were  introduced  (Flower),  unless  Wortman  haa 
a  true  Monkey  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the 
tapir-like  Pachyderms  predominate  in  the  Eocene,  the  huge  forma, 
e.  g..  Rhinoceros  and  Hippopotamus  family,  and  Proboscidians,  were 
first  introduced  and  immediately  became  abundant  in  the  Miocene. 

3.  Upper  Eooene  of  Patagonia. — The  richness  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Quaternary  of  the  southern  part  of  South  America  almost  exceeds  be- 
lief. Ameghino  has  collected  50,000  specimens,  among  which  he  finds 
750  species.  The  most  wonderful  of  the  different  horizons  there  dis- 
covered is  the  Pyroiherium  beds,  which  is  probably  Upper  Eocene.  In 
these  beds  have  been  found  330  species  of  mammals,  besides  many 
strange  birds,  and  all  entirely  peculiar  to  this  region.  In  the  Pyro- 
therium — an  animal  of  huge  dimensions — Ameghino  thinks  he  iinda 
the  long-sought  ancestor  of  Ihe  Proboscidians,  although  it  has  affini- 
ties also  with  many  other  families.  The  suggestion  of  relationship 
with  the  Marsupials  is  very  doubtful.    Still  more  wonderful  are  the 
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gigantic  flightless  birds  found  in  the  same  beds.  One  of  these — 
Phororkacos  tongissimtis — was  eight  feet  high,  and  tar  more  maseirc 
than  the  Dinornis  and  Epiornia  of  the  Quaternary  of  New  Zealand 
and  Madagascar  (p.  G31).  And  still  more  strange,  instead  of  the 
small  head  of  Dinomidte,  it  carried  an  enormous  head,  twentj-eix 
inches  long  and  more  massive  than  that  of  any  living  mammal  except 
the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  and  Hippopotamna,  It  is  probable  that 
these  wonderful  discoverieB  will  fill  many  gaps  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  mammals.  The  great  distinctness  of  this  early  fauna 
plainly  points  to  South  America  as  a  distinct  center  of  origin  of  many 
mammalian  forms. 

North  Ameriean  LooaUtieB— 4.  MarlDB  Ecxmifl  of  Alabama.— We 

select  this  as  an  example  of  American  marine  Eocene.    At  Claiborne, 

Alabama,  according  to  Lyell,  there  occur  no  less  than  400  species  of 

shells,  besides  many  Echinoderms,  and  abundance  of  sharks'  teeth. 

But  the  most  remarkable  remains  found  there  are  those  of  an  extinct 

whale — Zeuglodon   cetotdes — so    called    from    the 

yoke-like  form  of  the  double-fanged  molar  teeth, 

which  were  six  inches  in  length  (Fig.  914).    The 

skull  was  long  and  pointed  (Fig.  915),  and  set  with 

the  douhle-fanged  teeth  behind  and  conical  ones  in 

front.    The  vertebrte  (which  were  in  such  abundance 

that  very  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  published 

concerning   them)    are,   some   of   them,   eighteen 

inches  long  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter  (Dana), 

and  the  vertebral  column  has  been  found  in  place 

nearly  seventy  feet  long  (Lyell).    The  animal  muat 

Fio    914.— Tooth    of   ^^^^  been  more  than  seventy  feet  long,  and  the  re- 

^'Jli?tS>'Q'»nTT''   """'"^  °^  "*  ^^^^  forty  individuals  have  been  foiind 

(Lyell),    They  have  been  found  in  southern  Georgia 

as  well  as  in  Alabama,  and  probably  their  range  was  quite  extensive. 

This  animal  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 

very  distinct  order  Cetacea.     No  intermediate  links  have  yet  been 


¥m.  SI&.— Head  of  BtutlouaruB  celoldo,  »  f,  {ktur  Guidrj). 

found  connecting  this  with  other  orders  of  mammals,  or  with  the 
great  reptiles.  And  yet,  from  their  large  size  and  marine  habits,  they 
are  more  likely  than  land  mammals  to  have  been  found,  if  they  existed 
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hi  earlier  or  Gretaceoas  times.  The  origin  of  whales  is  not  known, 
althongh  thej  probably  came  from  land  mammaU  by  retrograde  changes 
adapted  for  aquatic  life. 

Lake  Basins  of  the  Interior.— The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  border  strata 
are  of  course  all  marine,  and  therefore  contain  verj  few  land-anim&Is. 
It  is  to  Aa  freth-water  basins  of  the  interior  that  we  must  look  for  a 


i.-i.i.-ij.in.-Lii. 


A 


Fu.  S10.— Shuk'a  Uetb,  trom  Cliuleaton,  B.  C.,  phtHphaW  depodta. 

fall  record  of  the  mammalian  faana  of  America  in  Tertiary  times. 
These  basins  fnmish  the  fullest  and  most  continuous  record  of  the 
whole  Tertiary  which  has  ever  yet  been  found.  The  Tertiary  (espe- 
cially the  Miocene)  fauna  of  America  was  wholly  different  in  species 
and  in  genera,  and  even  largely  in  families,  from  that  of  Europe.  This 
shows  that  the  two  continents  were  then,  as  now,  widely  separated,  or 
at  least  with  communication  difflonlt.  It  will  be  best  to  take  them  in 
the  order  of  their  age,  as  we  can  thus  best  show  the  evidences,  if  any, 
of  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier  faunse. 

5.  San  Joan  Basin— Pueroo  Beds— Lowest  Eoceue.- In  these,  the  very 
lowest  part  of  the  Lower  Eocene — so  low  that  they  are  regarded  by 
some  even  as  partly  Laramie^Cope  has  found  a  great  number  of  most 
extraordinary  mammals,  more  generalized  than  any  before  known. 
These  earliest  true  mammals  seem  to  have  been  very  abundant,  for,  out 
of  106  species  of  vertebrates  found,  93  were  mammsja.  They  represent 
already  all  the  main  divisions  of  the  Mammalian  class.  Besides  marsu- 
pials continued  from  the  Mesozoic,  there  were  Creodonts,  Herbivores, 
Insectivores,  and  Lemurine  Primates;  but  in  forms  so  generalized  that 
they  scarcely  deserve  these  names,  and  may  well  be  called  i'ro-Carni- 
vores,  /'ro- Herbivores,  etc.,  or  progenitors  of  these  now  widely-distinct 
orders.  The  remains  of  these  animals  are  not  so  perfect  as  those  on 
higher  horizons.  We  select  for  illustration  an  almost  perfect  hind-limb 
of  the  Periptychua  of  Cope,  one  of  the  most  generalized  of  known  animals. 
It  is  seen  that  the  foot -structure  is  perfectly  generalized  and  the  tread 
completely  plantigrade.    It  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  primitive  foot 
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Fia,  aiT.— PBrlptrchiu  rtubdodon :  ^,  Hlud-rmt, 


i  (after  Oabom). 


6.  Green  RiTsr  Basin— Wabsatoh  Beda— Lower  Eoomo.— Imme- 
diately above  the  last,  but  still  in  the  Lower  Eocene,  ia  found  another 
mammalian  fauna  equally  abundant  in  species  and  equally  remarkable, 


but  almost  wholly  different.  From  this  fauna  we  select  two,  Phena- 
codus  and  the  Coryphodon  (peak-tooth).  The  Phenacodus  (Fig.  91S) 
ia  oertfunly  one  of  the  most  generalized  mammals  known.     It  may  be 
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rta,  SIS.— CoTTphodoD  hunitoi  mhind  (aftar  M*nh),  tij^:  A,  Hind- 
regarded  &a  tlie  ancestor  of  the  Ungalatea,  or  hoofed  animals,  bnt  with 
almost  equal  right  ma;  be  claimed  as  the  ancestor  of  other  orders.  It 
was  plantigrade,  five-toed,  each  toe  provided  with  a  Jlai  nail,  which 
was  neither  claw  nor  hoof,  but  between  the  two.  It  had  bunodont 
molars,  a  full  complement  of  unmodified  teeth  without  diastema.  It 
wa8,  therefore,  probably  omnivorous  in  habit.  Cope  has  described  nine 
species  partly  from  this  horizon  and  partly  from  the  previous.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  a  sheep,  or  perhaps  a  little 
larger.  The  Coryphodon  was  a  genus  of  large 
animals,  of  very  generalized  structure,  uniting  the 
characters  of  the  more  generalized  Ungulates, 
such  as  Tapirs,  with  those  of  the  more  generalized 
Carnivores,  snch  as  Bears.  They  were  five-toed 
Ungulates  with  full  number  of  unmodified  foot- 
bones,  and  a  tread  somewhat  like  that  of  an  £le> 
phant  Eight  or  ten  species  of  Coryphodontidie 
have  been  described,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  Tapir  to  that  of  an  ox  or  larger  (Fig.  919). 

Id  the  same  beds  are  found  the  remains  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  progenitor  of 
the  horse  family,  viz.,  the  Eohippus  (dawn-horse). 
This  was  a  small  animal  about  the  size  of  the  fox, 
with  three  hoofed  toes  and  a  vestigial  fourth  (No.  5)  on  the  hind-feet, 
and  four  hoofed  toes  and  a  vestigial  fifth  toe  (No.  1)  on  the  fore-feet 
(Fig.  920). 

As  already  said,  generalized  Carnivores,  Insectivores,  and  lemurine 
monkeys,  Pro-Simies,  are  found  in  this  and  the  previous  horizon. 

7.  Qreea  River  Basin— Bridger  Beds— Middle  Eocene.— From  this 
wonderful  fresh-water  deposit  there  have  been  described  by  Marsh, 
Cope,  and  Leidy,  150  species  of  vertebrates,  of  which  the  larger  number 
are  mammals.     This  shows  a  marvelous  abundance  of  mammalian  life 


S9).— Feci  of  Eobip- 
iif;  A.  Fore-fool;  B, 
Ind-foot,    ■  I    (ktlw 
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in  this  earlj  Tertiary  time.  The  most  nnmeroas  of  these  are  tapir-like 
animals,  ench  as  Hyrachyus,  lAmnohyua  (Palaosyopx — Fig.  923),  etc. ; 
bat  the  most  formidable  are  the  Dinocerata,  an  order  established  by 
Harsh  aud  includiog  the  genera  Dinocerat  (Marsh),  Uintatheriwn 
(Leidj),  and  Tinocerae  (Marsh),  or  Loxolophodon  (Cope).  The  re- 
mains of  thirty  species  and  more  than  one  haadred  and  fifty  distinct 
indiriduala  of  this  order  have  been  obtained  from  the  Middle  Eocene 
of  Wyoming  and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College,  where  they 
have  been  carefnlly  studied. 

The  type  genus  of  this  order  is  the  Dinocerae.  Almost  every  bone 
in  the  skeleton  of  this  animal  is  now  known.  Althongh  elephantine 
in  size,  there  ia  no  eyidence  in  the  skull  of  the  existence  of  a  proboscis; 
the  proportions  of  the  neck  aud  fore-limbs,  furthermore,  show  that 


Fio.  tMI.— Dinnceru  minblle,  ■  1  (after  Harebl:  A,  Skull;  B,  Hind-toot,  x  (;  (7,  Fora-foot,  a  (. 

its  presence  was  unnecessary.     Three  pairs  of  horns  are  indicated  by 
the  projecting  cores  (Fig,  921),  one  pair  of  which  stood  far  in  front 
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on  the  nasal  bones,  another  on  the  maxillary  bones  immediately  above 
the  canines,  and  a  third  and  mnch  larger  pair  farther  back  on  the 
parietal  bones.    This  last  pair  were  sheathed  with  a  thickened  Intega- 


Fia.  m.— ReatonUon  ol  Tinocem  iDgeni,  n  A  (>IlBr  Hmh), 

ment,  which  may  have  developed  into  trne  horn,  as  in  the  Prong* 
horned  Antelope.  The  three  pairs  of  elevations  are  present  in  both 
sexes,  but  proportionately  smaller  in  the  females.     In  addition  to  these 


Tia.  ««.— LImDotiyui  (Pilieaeropi)  (sftcr  Leldf). 

formidable  weapons,  both  sexes  were  provided  with  canine  tusks,  those 
of  the  males  being  very  powerful,  in  some  cases  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
length. 
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The  largest,  moet  specialized,  and  latest  of  the  Dinocerata  iras  the 
huge  monster  Tiuoceras.  The  bead  of  this  animal  was  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  horn-cores  mncb  longer  than  in  Dinooeras.  Fig.  922 
is  a  restoration  by  Afarsh  of  this  magnificent  animal. 

The  animals  of  this  entire  order  seem  to  have  been  quite  abundant 
for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Eoceue.  The; 
then  became  extinct,  leaving  appareotiy  no  saccessors,  though  possi- 
bly the  Elephant  tribe  of  to-day  may  be  their  greatly  modified  de- 
scendants. Their  feet  were  provided  each  with  five  toes  (Fig.  921), 
and  the  brain  was  proportionally  smaller  than  in  any  other  land 
mammal. 

Another  extraordinary  group  of  animals  discovered  by  Marsh  in  the 
Eocene  beds  baa  been  placed  by  him  in  a  new  order  called  Tillodontia 
{Fig.  934).  These  animals  combine  the  head  and  claws  of  a  bear  with 
the  incisors  of  a  Bodent  and  the  general  characters  of  Ungulates. 
The  order  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  remarkable  generalized 
type. 


Fia.  KM.— Socm  Uixhu:  Skull  ol  TUJothcrinin  (irtei  »u^). 

We  have  seen  the  earliest  in  the  line  of  descent  of  the  horse  family 
— Eohippus — io  the  Lower  Eocene  Wabsatch  beds.  In  the  Middle 
Eocene  Bridger  beds  we  find  the  next  in  the  series — the  Orolnppvt 
(mountain-horse).  This  was  of  similar  size;  but  already  the  fifth 
metacarp  and  rudimentary  toe  are  gone,  and  there  were  now  three 
hoofed  toes  on  the  hind-feet  and  four  functional  toes  on  the  fore- 
feet. 

Although  the  Herbivores  predominated,  there  were  many  mammals 
belonging  to  other  orders.     For  example,  there  were  species  allied  to 
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the  Cat,  Wolf,  and  Fox;  also  Bats,  Squirrels,  Moles,  and  Marsupials; 
also  many  Monkeys  allied  to  the  Lemurs,  Marmosets,  etc.,  but  more 
generalized  than  any  living  Lemur.     In  Fig.  925  we  give  a  restoration 


by  Wortman  of  an  Eocene  carnivore— Pa/rio/eZis— of  very  generalized 
structure  and  plantigrade  feet.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  generalized 
ancestor  of  the  Cats. 

8.  Manvaises  Terres  of  Nebraska— White  River  Baslii— Oligocene. 
From  this,  the  earliest  discovered  of  the  Tertiary  basins  of  the  West 
(see  Fig.  851,  p.  523),  have  been  collected  by  Hayden  and  described  by 
Leidy  more  than  40  species  of  mammals,  of  which  S5  are  Ungulates, 
8  Carnivores,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Rodents.  Many  other  species 
have  been  discovered  in  the  same  locality  since  that  time.  All  the 
species,  nearly  all  the  genera,  and  many  even  of  the  families,  are  entirely 
difFerent  from  those  found  in  the  preceding  epoch,  and  much  more 
modem.  Although  the  tapir-like  animals  still  prevail,  species  of  the 
deer,  the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  dog  families  are  added.  This  is 
seen  in  the  following  schedule : 


o-^""' H 

|pSS.r,      ■■      (-'       "■ 

j  Rhinoceros  fnmilj. 

rr_     u.=.  J  TBpir-like  snim&ls. 

Camel    " 

RodenU. 
Turtles. 

The  most  extraordinary  animals  of  this  time  were  the  Erontotheri- 
dsB.  This  family,  according  to  Marsh,  included  the  Brontotherium, 
the  MenoduB  (Titanotherium),  the  Brontops,  and  several  other  genera. 
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Thej  were  of  elephantiae  size,  with  siogular,  saddle-sbaped  head  like  a 
Rhinoceros,  aod  with  at  least  one  pair  of  large  horna  on  the  maxillaries. 


Fib.  SM.— BTODtopa,  nttorad  bj  lUnh,  x  A- 

These  are  sometimes  enormously  elongated.     Fig.  936  is  a  restoration 
of  Brontops  bj  Uarsh.    The;  are  a  very  distinct  family,  character- 


FiQ.  WT.— E1othertniDcns«iii)(«rierlCinb),  X  A-    ICocOM. 

istic  of  Oligocene,  but  their  nearest  living  allies  are  the  Rhinoceros 
and  the  Tapirs.    Like  the  latter,  they  had  three  hoofed  toee  on  the 
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hind-feet  and  four  on  the  fore-feet.    In  Fig.  927  we  give  a  rastoration 
of  another  very  remarkable  animal  of  this  period. 


Flo.  998.— AeramtberlDm  trIdKlTliUD,  x  ^  {uttet  Oiboni  ud  WDTtmu). 

The  Rhinoceros  famil;  commenced  here,  and  were  abundant  in 
America.  A  restoration  of  an  early  generalized  form  la  given  in  Fig. 
928. 

Several  of  the  Horse  family  are  found  in  Oligocene,  especially  the 
Mesohippus  and  the  Miohippus.    These  had  lost  the  fourth  toe  on  the 


?ia.  aeOL— UcMhlppiu  bftlrdll,  i  A  (»tar«d  bj  Bcott). 

fore-feet  poasessed  by  the  OroMppus,  and  therefore  had  three  toes  on 
allthefeet.    They  may  be  regarded  aa  the  first  of  the  true  horse  family, 
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Equida.    These  three-toed  horses  were  about  the  size  of  a  sheep.     In 
Fig.  939  we  give  a  reetor&tion  of  the  Mesohippus. 

The  Oreodon  was  another  remarkable  animal  of  generalized  stract- 
are,  intermediate  between  the  Hog  and  the  Deer,  which  at  this  time 
inhabited  in  great  numbers  the  whole  continent  from  Nebraska  to 
Oregon.  Tbirtj-fiTO  species  of  Oreodoiitidn  are  known,  although  not 
all  from  this  horizon.     The  head  of  one  la  given  below  (Fig.  930). 


ria.  »0.-Or«diii 


Another  most  extraordinary  and  very  generalized  Artiodactyl,  fonnd 
in  both  the  White  River  and  the  John  Day  basins,  is  the  Agriochnrus, 
a  restoration  of  which  is  given  "in  Fig.  931.    The  singalar  combination 


(iL/ter  Wortnud). 


of  rlaw  and  hoof  and  the  plantigrade  tread,  especially  of  the  hind- 
feet,  will  be  noted. 

The  great  abundance  of  the  Dog  family  in  Oligocene  of  America 
and  their  comparative  scarcity  in  the  Old  World,  and  also  the  much 
greater  abundance  of  Rhinoceroses,  Horses,  and  Camels,  indicate  that 
all  those  families  probably  originated  here.    In  Fig.  932  we  give  a  res- 
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tOTstioii  of  the  Pcebrothere,  ao  early  form  of  Camel,  and  in  Fig.  ! 
most  remarkable  and  very  generalized  f onn  of  the  Dog  family. 


Among  Carnivorea,  beaidea  many  species  of  the  Cat  family,  Cope 
has  described  ten  species  of  the  Dog  family.    The  Baber-toothed  Tiger, 


VM.  an.— Brnnodon  ciuentiu,  1 1  (ratond  by  Scott). 
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Fig.  984.— HoplophoDeus  robustos,  x  |  (after  Adamt). 


a  most  remarkable  family,  which  culminated  later  in  the  Quaternary, 
seems  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  here.    In  Fig.  934  we  give  an 

early  Oligocene  form  of 
this  family  of  Cats. 

It  is  well  to  note  that 
in  the  Oligocene,  for  the 
first  time,  existing  fami- 
lies of  mammals  began 
to  appear.  We  have  here 
the  families  of  the  dog, 
the  cat,  the  deer,  the 
camel,  the  horse,  and  the 
rhinoceros.  It  is  well  to 
note  also  that  the  Amer- 
ican Continent,  as  shown  by  the  uniqueness  of  its  mammalian  fauna, 
was  largely,  if  not  completely,  isolated. 

9.  Mauvalses  TeireS'-Niobrara  Basin— Loup  Fork  Beds— Mioeene. 

— In  nearly  the  same  locality  overlying  the  last,  but  extending  farther 
south,  occur  lake-deposits  of  the  Miocene  times,  full  of  mammalian  re- 
mains, but  again  wholly  different  in  spe- 
cies. Among  Ungulates  there  was  a  Ehi- 
noceros,  as  big  as  the  Indian  species;  an 
Elephant  {E,  Columbi),  the  same  which 
lived  in  the  Quaternary,  bigger  than  any 
now  living ;  a  Mastodon,  but  smaller  than 
the  great  Mastodon  of  the  Quaternary;  a 
large  number  of  the  horse  family  and  sev- 
eral of  the  camel  family,  besides  many 
other  families  of  Ungulates,  Carnivores, 
Eodents,  etc.  Both  the  horse  and  the 
camel  family  were  more  numerously  rep- 
resented at  that  time  in  America  than  in  the  Eastern  Continent.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  originated  here,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  other  continent.  From  the  presence  of  Elephants,  Mas- 
todons, Ehinoceros,  Camels,  and  Horses  on  both  continents,  we  con- 
clude that  the  two  continents  were  prohably  connected  in  Miocene  times. 

Among  the  horse  family  found  here,  the  most  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  gradual  approach  toward  the  modem  horse,  are  the  Proto- 
hippus  and  the  Pliohippus.  These  were  larger  than  Oligocene  horses, 
being  about  the  size  of  the  ass.  The  former  was  three-toed,  but  the 
two  side  toes  were  smaller  and  shorter  and  scarcely  functional,  unless 
on  marshy  ground ;  the  latter  had  already  lost  the  side-toes,  and  was 
almost  but  not  quite  a  perfect  horse. 

We  see  here  for  the  first  time  existing  genera.    Elephas,  Canis,  and 


RhinooeroB. 

Elephant. 

Ifastodon. 

SeTeral  of  the  Gamel  family. 

Many  of  the  Hone  family. 

Oreodon. 

Deer. 

Fox. 

Wolf. 

Tiger. 

Bearer. 

Porcupine. 
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in  the  higher  beds  Equus  begin  to  appear,  but  not  yet  existing  species^ 
for  these  do  not  appear  until  the  Quaternary. 

Pliocene. — In  America  the  Pliocene  is  not  largely  represented.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast  some  small  areas  are  thought  to  be  latest  Tertiary. 
In  Mexico  and  Central  America  it  has  wide  extent.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  marine  Pliocene  forms  a  narrow  strip  from  California  to  Wash- 
ington,  but  of  great  thickness  in  the  San  Francisco  peninsula,  nearly 
6,000  feet  of  sandstone,  the  Merced  series.  Some  lake  deposits  in  the 
interior  are  regarded  as  Pliocene.  Mountain-making  was  continued 
over  the  western  part  of  the  continent,  and  volcanic  eruptions  were  on 
a  vast  scale.  The  immense  lava  floods  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Neva- 
da and  California,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  are  Pliocene  or  later. 
The  climate  was  cooler  than  in  earlier  Tertiary.  The  mammalian 
life  is  not  well  known  in  America,  but  shows  continued  evolution 
toward  modem  species.  The  great  Edentates  of  South  America  found 
their  way  into  North  America. 

Some  General  Observations  on  tbe  Tertiary  Mammalian  Fauna.— 1. 

Size  of  Brain. — Lartet  has  shown  that  the  brain-cavity  of  some  of  the 
Tertiary  animals  is  decidedly  smaller  relatively  than  that  of  their  liv- 
ing congeners.  Marsh  has,  moreover,  traced  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain  from  the  earliest  Eocene  to  the  present  time. 
The  brain  of  the  Coryphodon,  Lower  Eocene,  is  not  only  extremely 
small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  the  higher  portion  of 
the  brain — ^the  cerebral  lobes — is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  cere- 
bellum. The  brain  of  the  Middle  Eocene  Dinoceras  is  only  about  one 
eighth  the  size  of  that  of  a  living  Ehinoceros  of  equal  bulk.  The  brain 
of  the  Oligocene  Brontothere  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Eocene  Dino- 
ceras, but  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Pliocene  Mastodon  of  nearly 
the  same  size,  and  proportionally  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  horse 
(Figs.  936,  937,  and  938).  Through  the  whole  line  of  ancestry  of  the 
horse  the  gradually-increasing  size  of  the  brain  may  be  traced. 

2.  Genesis  of  Existing  Orders. — We  have  seen  that  the  main 
branches  of  the  Mammalian  class  if  traced  backward,  approach  one 
another  very  closely  in  the  Early  Tertiary ;  and  if  we  could  trace  them 
still  farther  back,  they  would  unite  in  the  Cretaceous  in  a  common 
stem  or  primal  mammal.  This  was  doubtless  a  plantigrade,  five-toed, 
bunodont,  omnivorous  animal.  From  this  common  stem  the  Car- 
nivores and  the  Ungulates — to  take  only  the  two  most  widely-con- 
trasted types — diverged  more  and  more  in  all  their  characters — ^the 
one  becoming  more  and  more  adapted  to  flesh-eating,  the  other  to 
herb-eating;  the  one  for  seizing,  the  other  for  escaping — ^until  the 
present  extreme  types  were  attained. 

3.  Genesis  of  Existing  Families. — Not  only  did  these  two  main 
branches  separate  more  and  more,  but  each  of  them  branched  again  to 
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form  existing  families.    To  illustrate  this  we  take  the  order  of  Unga- 
lates  as  the  best  known. 

Cuyier  diyided  all  Ungnlates  into  two  orders,  yiz.,  Pachyderms  and 
Ruminants.    The  Pachyderms  are  a  heterogeneous  order,  but  the  Bn- 


Fio.  986. 


Fio.  997 


Fie.  038. 

Figs.  9a6^98a— Bratnb  or  Dinocibas,  Brontothbriuii,  and  Hobss,  complrbd  (after  Manh): 
980.  Dinoceras,  Skull  and  Brain,  x  |.  987.  Brontotherium,  Skoll  and  Brain,  x  A.  988.  Horse, 
Skull  and  Brain,  x  %. 
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minants  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  mamma- 
lian orders.  Their  horns  in  pairs,  their  hoofs  in  pairs,  absence  of  upper 
front-teeth,  complex  stomachs,  and  the  habit  of  rumination,  differenti- 
ated them  widely  from  all  other  animals.  But  Prof.  Owen  showed  that 
this  distinction,  so  clear  in  zoology,  was  untenable  in  paleontology. 
He  found,  in  studying  extinct  Ungulates,  that  another  distinction,  viz., 
foot-structure,  was  more  fundamental  and  persistent.  He  therefore 
divided  all  Ungulates  into  Perissodactyls  (odd-toed)  and  Ariiodactyh 
(even-toed).  A  Perissodactyl  may  have  five  toes,  as  in  the  Gorypho- 
don ;  or  three  toes,  as  in  the  Palseothere,  the  Bhinoceros,  and  the 
Tapir;  or  one  toe,  as  in  the  Horse.  The  Artiodactyls  always  have 
their  toes  in  pairs :  there  may  be  only  two  toes,  as  in  Anoplothere  and 
in  fiuminants ;  or  four,  as  in  the  Hog  and  the  Hippopotamus.    The 

TAPf/f     m/N*   ELEm  mpf  hqo 

I 


pGtdiyderm.  •^— 


Bmninauits. 


Prhnal   Vngubte 
( PheneuxHius.) 

Fi«.  980.— Diagram  lllnstrating  the  Differentiation  of  the  Different  Familiea  of  Ungnlatea. 

Elephant,  Mastodon,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  order.  Probos- 
cidians. It  is  probable  therefore,  that  Ungulates  very  early  divided 
into  three  branches. 

Now  in  the  Earliest  Tertiary  the  sub-orders  Artiod^tyls  and  Peris- 
sodactyls and  Proboscidians  were  united  in  a  common  ancestor  or 
primal  Ungulate,  from  which  they  afterward  separated.  The  Phenac- 
odus  of  Cope  (Fig.  918,  p.  550)  is  perhaps  such  a  primal  Ungulate. 
Each  of  the  primary  branches  then  divided  and  again  divided,  until 
the  extreme  branch  in  one  direction  became  the  Horse,  and  the 
extreme  branch  in  the  other  direction  the  Ox.  In  the  tree  above  we 
have  attempted,  in  a  general  way,  to  represent  the  differentiation  of 
the  several  orders  of  Ungulates.    The  Guvierian  orders,  Pachyderms^ 
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and  Ruminants^  are  indicated  by  a  yinoalnm.    It  is  seen  at  a  glance 
whjy  in  fltndying  living  animals  alone,  the  Baminants  seem  so  distinct. 

Genesis  of  the  Horse. — In  condnsion,  it  will  be  interesting  and  in- 
stmctiye  to  ran  ont  one  of  these  branches  and  show  in  more  detail  the 
genesis  of  one  of  the  extreme  forms.  For  this  purpose  we  select  the 
Horse,  because  it  has  been  somewhat  accurately  traced  by  Huxley  and 
by  Marsh.  About  thirty-fiye  or  forty  species  of  this  family,  ranging 
from  the  earliest  Eocene  to  the  Quaternary,  are  known  in  the  United 
States.    The  steps  of  evolution  may  therefore  be  clearly  traced. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Eocene  basin  {Gort/phodon  beds)  of  Green 
Biver  is  found  the  earliest  known  animal  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
of  the  horse  family,  viz.,  the  Eohippus  of  Marsh.  This  animal  had 
three  toes  on  the  hind-foot  and  four  perfect,  serviceable  toes  on  the 
fore-foot ;  but,  in  addition,  on  the  fore-foot  an  imperfect  fifth  meta- 
carpal (splint),  and  possibly  a  corresponding  rudimentary  fifth  toe  (the 
thumb),  like  a  dew-claw.  Also,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  and  forearm 
were  yet  entirely  distincL  This  animal  was  no  larger  than  a  fax. 
Next,  in  the  Middle  Eocene  (Bridger  beds),  came  the  Orohippue  of 
Marsh,  an  animal  of  similar  size,  and  having  similar  structure,  except 
that  the  rudimentary  thumb  or  dew-claw  is  dropped,  leaving  only  four 
toes  on  the  fore-foot.  Next  came,  in  the  Oligocene,  the  Mesohip- 
pus,  in  which  the  fourth  toe  has  become  a  rudimentary  and  useless 
splint.  Next  came,  but  in  the  Miocene,  the  Miohippus  of  the  United 
States  and  nearly-allied  Anchithere  of  Europe,  more  horse-like  than 
the  preceding.  The  rudimentary  fourth  splint  is  now  almost  gone, 
and  the  middle  hoof  has  become  larger;  nevertheless,  the  two  side- 
hoofs  are  fetill  serviceable.  The  two  bones  of  the  leg  have  also  become 
united,  though  still  quite  distinct  Thia  animal  was  about  the  size  of 
a  sheep.  Next  came,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Lower  Pliocene^  the 
Protohippus  of  the  United  States  and  allied  Hipparion  of  Europe,  an 
animal  still  more  horse-like  than  the  preceding,  both  in  structure  and 
size.  Every  remnant  of  the  fourth  splint  is  now  gone;  the  middle 
hoof  has  become  still  larger,  and  the  two  side-hoofs  smsller  and  shorter, 
and  no  longer  serviceable,  except  in  marshy  ground.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  the  ass.  Next  came,  in  the  Pliocene^  the  PliohippuSj  almost  a 
complete  horse.  The  hoofs  are  reduced  to  one,  but  the  splints  of  the 
two  side-toes  remain  to  attest  the  line  of  descent.  It  differs  from  the 
true  horse  in  the  skull,  shape  of  the  hoof,  the  less  length  of  the  molars, 
and  some  other  less  important  details.  Last  comes,  in  the  Quaternary^ 
the  modem  horse — Equus.  The  hoof  becomes  rounder,  the  splint-bones 
shorter,  the  molars  longer,  the  second  bone  of  the  leg  more  rudimentary, 
and  the  evolutionary  change  is  complete. 

Similar  gradual  changes,  becoming  more  and  more  horse-like,  may 
be  traced  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  especially  in  the 
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gradually-increasing  length  and  complexity  of  stractnre  of  the  grind- 


Eqaos:  QaatariMay  and 
Saoent 


FUohippos:  PlioociM. 


ProtoUppoB:  Upper  MSooenia. 


C? 


mohlppiu: 


Meflohlppns:  OUgooene. 


Oroldppat:  Eocene. 


Fio.  940.— Diagram  illoatrating  Qradaal  Changes  in  the  Horse  FamllT.  Throughoat  a  is  fore-foot; 
b,  hind-foot;  e,  fore-arm;  d,  shank;  e,  molar  on  side  view;  /and  9,  grindmg  surface  of  upper 
and  lower  molars.    (After  Marsh.) 
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ing  teeth*  These  changes  are  shown  in  Fig.  940,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Marsh.  The  Eohippos  is  not  rep- 
resented, but  figures  of  its  feet  are  given  in  Fig.  920,  p.  551. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  could  trace  the  line  of  descent  still 
further  back  we  would  find  a  perfect  five-toed  ancestor.  From  this 
normal  number  of  five,  the  toes  have  been  successively  dropped,  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  law.  In  the  Perissodactyl  line  first  the  thumb, 
No.  1,  was  dropped ;  then  the  little  finger.  No.  5 ;  then  the  first  and 
ring-fingers,  Nos.  2  and  4,  were  shortened  up  more  and  more  and  finally 
disappeared,  and  only  the  middle  finger.  No.  3,  remained  in  the  modem 
horse.  In  the  Artiodactyl  line,  after  the  dropping  of  No.  1,  then  Nob. 
2  and  5  of  the  four-toed  foot  were  shortened  and  gradually  disappeared, 
and  Nos.  3  and  4  remained  in  the  ruminants. 

In  a  similar  way  Cope  has  traced  the  line  of  descent  of  the  camel 
from  the  Pantolestes  of  the  Early  Eocene,  through  the  Poebrotherium 
(Fig.  932)  of  Oligocene,  and  the  Procameliis  of  the  Miocene,  to  the 
modern  camel.*  Similarly  also  the  modern  deer,  with  its  branching 
antlers,  may  be  traced  from  the  Lower  Pliocene,  where  they  had  antlers 
of  one  or  two  points,  through  the  Upper  Pliocene,  where  the  antlers  are 
more  complex,  to  the  magnificent,  many-branched  antlers  of  the  Qua- 
ternary  and  modem  times. 

From  the  earliest  and  most  generalized  types,  therefore,  to  the  pres- 
ent specialized  types,  the  principal  changes  have  been,  first,  from  planti- 
grade to  digitigrade;  second,  from  short-footed  digitigrade  to  long- 
footed  digitigrade,  i.  e.,  increasing  ehvaiion  of  the  heei;  third,  from 
digitigrade  to  unguligrade,  i.  e.,  rising  on  tips  of  the  toes ;  fourth,  from 
five  toes  to  one  toe  in  the  Horse,  or*  two  toes  in  Ruminants;  and, 
fifth,  from  simple  omnivorous  molars  to  the  complex  herbivorous 
millstones  of  the  Horse  and  the  Ox. 

The  change  from  plantigrade  to  digitigrade  and  from  digitigrade 
to  unguligrade,  with  increasing  elevation  of  the  heel,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  increasing  size  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  presumably 
with  increasing  brain-power,  shows  a  gradual  improvement  of  struct- 
ure adapted  for  speed  and  activity,  and  a  pari-passu  increase  of  nerv- 
ous and  muscular  energy,  necessary  to  work  the  improved  structure. 

4.  Not  only  does  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Miocene  differ  com- 
pletely from  that  of  the  Eocene,  which  precedes,  and  from  the  Pliocene, 
which  succeeds  it,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  three  or  four 
distinct  Eocene  and  seven  or  eight  distinct  Miocene  faunas.  Thus 
there  have  been  many  complete  changes  in  the  mammalian  fauna  in 
Tertiary  times. 


*  American  Naturslist,  vol.  xz,  p.  611, 1886. 
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General  Observations  on  the  Tertiary  Period. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  486)  that  daring  Cretaceous  times  a  wide 
sea,  occupying  the  position  of  the  Western  Plains  and  Plateau  region, 
divided  America  into  two  Continents,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western.  We 
haye  also  seen  (p.  513)  that  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  this  sea  was 
obliterated  by  continental  upheaval,  and  the  continent  became  one. 
During  the  Eocene,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  this  sea  was  probably  dry  land,  but  in  the  Plateau  region  there 
were  great  fresh-water  lakes,  one  north  of  the  Uintah  Mountains, 
Green  River  Basin,  and  one  south  of  the  same,  and  probably  one  in 
Oregon.  There  were  possibly  others  yet  unknown.  At  the  end  of 
the  Eocene,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  Plateau  region,  which  drained  the 
Eocene  lakes,  through  the  Colorado  Biver,  and  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion in  the  Plains  region  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Basin  region  on  the 
other,  not  sufficient  to  form  a  sea  again,  but  sufficient  to  form  great 
Miocene  lakes  there.  During  the  Miocene,  the  bared  bottoms  of  the 
Eocene  lakes  were  subject  to  prodigious  erosion,  and  much  of  the  gen- 
eral erosion  of  the  Plateau  region  occurred  at  that  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  Miocene  occurred  the  greatest  event  of  the  Tertiary  period,  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent.  At  that  time 
the  sea-bottom  off  the  then  Pacific  coast  was  crushed  together  into  the 
most  complicated  folds  (p.  270),  and  swollen  up  into  the  Coast  Chain^ 
and  at  the  same  time  fissures  were  formed  in  the  Cascade  Range,  with 
the  outpouring  of  the  great  lava-flood  of  the  Northwest,  already  spoken 
of  (pp.  218,  273).  Coincidently  with  this  there  was  a  further  letting 
down  of  the  region  of  the  Plains  and  of  the  Basin,  and  a  consequent 
extension  of  the  Pliocene  lakes  in  these  regions,  attended  probably  with 
a  further  rise  of  the  Plateau  region.  During  the  Pliocene,  the  greater 
part  of  the  caflon-cutting  of  the  Plateau  region,  and  nearly  all  the  great 
lava-flows  of  the  West,  took  place.  At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  these 
Pliocene  lakes  were  in  their  turn  obliterated  by  the  further  upheaval 
of  the  continent,  which  inaugurated  the  Quaternary.  Coincident  with 
this  general  uplift,  mountain-making  by  crust-block  tilting  occurred 
on  a  grand  scale.  The  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  Basin  Ranges 
assumed  their  present  form  and  height  (p.  276),  and  the  great  north 
and  south  fault-cliffs  of  the  Plateau  region  were  mainly  formed.  At 
the  same  time  there  occurred  another  elevation  of  the  Coast  Range, 
and  a  folding  of  its  Pliocene  strata  with  outpouring  of  lavas.  And  last 
of  all  the  final  sculpturing  of  both  Sierra  and  Coast  Ranges  began,  and 
all  the  grand  canons  of  the  Sierra  and  the  inner  gorge  of  the  Colorado 
cation  were  formed  since  that  time. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  western  portion  of  the  continent,  on 
the  southeastern  and  southern  border  the  continent  gained,  by  gradual 
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rise,  nearly  all  the  area  shaded  as  Tertiary  on  map  (p.  524).  In  this 
direction  the  continent  was  finished  with  the  exception  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  Florida  and  the  sea-islands  and  alluvial  flats  about  the  shores 
of  the  Soathem  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Statea  These  belong  to  a  still  later 
period. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  end  of  the  Cretaceons  to  the  end  of  the 
Tertiary  there  was  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  whole  western  half  of  the 
continent,  by  which  the  axis,  or  lowest  line,  of  the  great  interior  con- 
tinental basin  was  transferred  more  and  more  eastward  to  its  present 
position,  the  Mississippi  River.  Probably  correlative  with  this  up- 
heaval of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  was  the  down-sinking  of 
the  mid-Pacific  bottom,  indicated  by  coral-reefs  (p.  160).  Also  as  a 
consequence  of  the  same  upheaval  the  erosive  power  of  the  rivers  was 
greatly  increased,  and  thus  were  formed  those  deep  cations  in  the 
regions  (New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona)  where  the  elevation  was 
greatest  Thus  the  down-sinking  of  the  mid- Pacific  bottom,  the  bodily 
upheaval  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  and  the  down-cutting  of 
the  river-channels  into  those  wonderful  caflons,  are  closely  connected 
with  each  other. 

Section  2. — Quatbrnary  Period  or  Pleistocene. 

Charaoteristios. — The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Quaternary  is  that 
it  is  a  period  of  great  and  widely  extended  oscillations  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  high-latitude  regions,  attended  with  great  changes  of  climate. 
During  this  period  the  class  of  mammals  seem  to  have  culminated. 
During  this  period  also  man  seems  to  have  appeared  on  the  scene. 
We  do  not  call  it  the  age  of  Man,  however,  because  he  had  not  yet 
established  his  reign.  His  appearance  here  is  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  anticipation  (p.  291).  As  already  stated,  the  inverte- 
brate fauna  was  almost  identical  with  that  still  living,  but  the  mam- 
malian fauna  was  almost  wholly  peculiar,  differing  both  from  the 
Tertiary  which  preceded  and  from  the  present  which  followed  it. 

Subdivisions. — The  Quaternary  has  been  divided  into  two  epochs, 
Olacial  and  Champlain,  these  time  divisions  being  characterized  by 
the  attitude  of  the  land  surface  and  the  character  of  the  climate.  The 
Glacial  epoch  is  characterized  by  the  elevated  position  of  the  land 
surface  in  high  latitudes,  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  the  epoch,  the 
continents  in  those  regions  standing  1,000  to  3,000  feet  above  their 
present  height.  The  lifting  had  taken  place,  entirely  or  chiefly,  dur- 
ing the  Tertiary.  Large  portions  of  these  regions  seem  to  have  been 
sheeted  with  ice,  and  an  arctic  rigor  of  climate  extended  far  into  now 
temperate  regions. 

The  Champlain  epoch,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  a  down- 
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ward  motion  of  land-surfaces  in  the  same  region  until  the  sea  stood 
relatively  500  to  1,000  feet  above  its  present  level,  covering,  of  course, 
much  that  is  now  land-surface.  It  was,  therefore,  a  period  of  inland 
seas.  Coincident  with  this  sinking  was  a  moderation  of  climate,  and  a 
melting  of  the  ice.  It  was,  therefore,  also  a  period  of  great  lakes  and 
flooded  rivers.  Over  the  inland  seas  and  great  lakes,  masses  of  ice^ 
loosened  from  the  ice-sheet  on  their  northern  borders,  floated.  It  was, 
therefore,  also  a  period  of  icebergs.  From  this  subsided  condition  the 
land  rose  again  gradually  to  its  present  condition.  This  restoration  is 
sometimes  called  the  Terrace  epoch. 

Although  we  call  these  divisions  epochs^  yet  we  must  not  suppose 
that  they  are  equal  in  length  to  the  epochs  of  earlier  times.  As  we 
approach  the  present  time,  and  the  number  and  interest  of  events  in- 
crease, our  divisions  of  time  become  shorter  and  shorter. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  separate  these  epochs  sharply  from  each  other  in 
all  countries,  and  to  synchronize  them,  that  it  seems  best  to  treat  of  the 
whole  Quaternary  period,  taking  up  the  epochs  successively — first  in 
Eastern  North  America,  as  the  type  or  term  of  comparison,  then  of 
the  same  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  last  of  the  same  in  Europe* 

Quaternary  Period  in  Eastern  North  America. 

L  Glacial  Epoch. 

The  MaterialB  —  Drift. — Strewed  all  over  the  northern  part  of 
North  America,  over  hill  and  dale,  over  mountain  and  valley,  covering 
alike  nearly  all  the  country  rock,  Archaean,  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and 
Tertiary,  to  a  depth  of  30  to  300  feet,  and  thus  largely  concealing 
them  from  view,  is  found  a  peculiar  surface  soil  or  deposit.  It  con- 
sists of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  pebbles,  sub- 
angular  stones  of  all  sizes,  unsorted,  unstratified,  unfossiliferous— of 
all  sorts  of  materials  on  all  sorts  of  bed  rock,  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
underlying  rock  and  therefore  universally  shifted.  The  lowest  part, 
lying  in  immediate  contact  with  the  subjacent  country  rock,  is  often 
a  stiff  clay  inclosing  subangular  stones — i.  e.,  rock-fragments  with  the 
comers  and  edges  rubbed  off.  This  we  will  call  the  ^^  Stony  clay^^ 
or  "  Bowlder  clay  "  or  "  TilV^  It  is  precisely  like  the  ground-moraine 
of  a  glacier  (p.  55).  Over  this  is  often  found  in  places  a  looser  material 
with  angular  stones,  like  the  top  moraine  of  glaciers.  Lying  on  the 
surface  of  this  drift-soil  are  found  many  bowlders  of  all  sizes,  often  of 
huge  dimensions,  sometimes  even  100  tons  or  more.  The  imbedded 
subangular  stones  are  usually  marked  with  parallel  scratches  (Fig.  941), 
and  the  large  surface-bowlders  are  usually  angular  and  unscratched. 
The  depth  of  this  material  is  greatest  in  the  valleys  and  least  on  hill 
and  mountain  tops. 
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It  IB  diflicult,  nay,  impossible,  to  give  a  description  of  this  peculiar 
deposit,  which  will  apply  in  all  cases.  Sometimes  scattered  about 
irregularly  through  the  unetratified  mass  are  portions  which  are 
roughly  and  irregularly  stratified,  the  laminse  being  often  contorted 


Fia.  Ml.— alula]  Bovlden,  Llmeatom,  rntin  Ihe  Drift   a,  tmn  Toledo,  Ohio;  b,  from  Rochnter, 
New  York. 

in  the  most  fantastic  way.  Sometimes  the  true  stonyclay  or  till  is  cov- 
ered with  a  more  regularly  stratified  material,  consisting  of  sand  and 
gravel,  apparently  subsequently  deposited  from  water.  This  is  par- 
ticulariy  the  ease  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  much  of  this  belongs 


Fin.  MS.— DnuullD,  Wijua  CouDIj,  New  Tort    View  looklns  ni 
*w>7  bj  Wkve  eroaian  of  I^a  Iniqiic 

to  the  next  epoch,  Champlain.  Sometimes  irregular  mound-like  de- 
posits are  left  in  the  retreat  of  the  ice.  These  are  called  kames, 
drumlins,  and  esters  (see  p.  72).  Kames  are  mound-like  deposits 
of  stratified  materials  (see  Fig.  61).    When  elongated  and  meander- 
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ing  they  are  called  esJcers  {osdr)  (see  Fig.  62).  Drumlins  are  moiindB 
or  ridges  of  till  elongated  in  the  direction  of  glacial  motion.  The 
conditions  under  which  these  are  formed  are  imperfectly  understood, 
but  it  is  believed  that  kameg  and  eskers  are  deposits  from  super-glacial 
or  Bubglacial  streams,  vhile  drumlins  are  mosses  of  ground-moraine 


heaped  into  rounded  and  dolphin-back  forms  by  the  unequal  flow  and 
pressure  of  the  ice  {see  p.  71,  and  Figs.  60,  942). 

We  have  said  that  the  deposit  is  peculiar.  In  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic States,  for  instance,  the  soil  is  mostly  either  the  insoluble  residue 
of  rocks  decomposed  in  situ,  or  else  consists  of  neatly  stratified  sands 
and  clays. 

Drift-material  is  not  usually  represented  on  geological  maps,  since 
it  covers  all  kinds  of  country  rock ;  or  else  the  colors  representing  the 


Fie.  Ml— OaUcopptDg  Eroded  CooDtrj  Rock  oreHiId  bj  Drift. 

various  kinds  and  ages  of  country  rock  are  simply  dotted  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  this  surface-material.  In  sections,  of  course,  it  is 
easily  represented,  as  in  Fig.  945. 

The  BowldflTB. — The  most  casual  examination  of  the  great  bowlders 
is  sufficient  in  many  eases  to  show  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  coun- 
try where  they  now  lie,  for  they  are  of  entirely  different  material  from 
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the  conntry  rock.     For  example,  blocks  of  granite  are  found  wliere 
there  in  no  granite  within  many  milco,  blocks  of  saadstDtie  on  a  conn- 


Fia.  H5.— OUclkMd  LtawlQM.  ginpt™,  Iowa.     (Plio(o|nph  bj  f.  H.  Tolta,  Iowa  a«ol<i|tal 

try  rock  of  limestone,  or  vice  versa.  In  eoroe  cases  it  is  easy  to  find 
the  parent  ledge  from  which  these  great  fragments  were  torn,and  thus 
to  trace  the  direction  of  their  transportation.  From  many  obeerrations 


d  wlUi  OUcUl  Mark!    ii«r  Ambent,  Ohio.    (From  a  pIiotesn{b  br 
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of  this  kind  it  has  been  determined  that  in  ITew  Euglasd  the  bowlders 
have  come  usually  from  tlie  northwest,  in  Ohio  from  the  north,  and  in 
Iowa  from  the  northeast.  In  other  words,  from  the  highlands  of 
Canada  and  a  ridge  running  thence  northwestward  (Archtean  area), 
the  general  direction  of  travel  has  been  Boutheast,  south,  and  south- 
west. North  of  the  Archsean  areas  the  travel  was  probably  in  some 
cases  even  northward.  The  distance  carried  may  be  only  a  few  milea, 
or  may  be  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred,  or  even  several  hundred  miles.  In 
many  cases  they  must  have  been  carried  across  valleys  1,000  or  2,000 
feet  deep,  and  lodged  high  up  on  the  mountain  beyond.  In  many 
portions  of  New  England  and  about  Lake  Superior  the  number  of 
fragments,  small  and  great,  is  so  large  as  seriously  to  encumber  the 
soil.    Not  only  the  large  bowlders,  however,  but  the  whole  mass  of 


FIS.M7.— OlaciBlFlntlDga  of  Bed-rock,  HuBarlinEton, Iinn,  x  A  (Btler  Ecya). 

the  material  we  have  been  describing,  seem  to  hate  been  shifted  to  a 
greator  or  loss  extent.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  material  has  been 
called  Drift. 

Snrfiioe-iloek  underlying  Drift — On  removing  the  drift-covering 
the  underlying  rock  is  often  found  to  be  polished,  planed,  and  scored 
with  parallel  lines,  striis  (Figs.  945,  946),  and  rarely  deeply  fluted 
(Fig.  947),  and,  if  very  hard,  perhaps  moutonnSed.  Examinations 
of  the  scorings  show  that  they  often  pass  straight  up  inclines  foe 
considerable  distances,  i.  e.,  up  one  side  of  a  hill,  over  the  top,  and 
down  the  other  side.  Their  direction  is  uninfluenced  by  smaller  in- 
equalities of  surface,  though  they  are  thus  influenced  by  the  great 
valleys  and  mountain-ridges. 

The  general  direction  of  the  scorings  corresponds  with  that  of 
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transportation  of  the  bowlders,  showing  that  they  are  due  to  the  same 
cause.  Perfect  soil  on  perfect  sound  rock  always  shows  that  the  soil 
has  not  been  formed  in  situ,  but  has  been  shifted:  the  polisking,  plan- 
ing, scoring,  etc.,  of  the  rock  show  that  the  agent  of  the  shifting  has 
been  ice. 

Extent — The  general  extent  of  these  more  cocGpicaous  and  char- 
acteristic phenomena,  7iz.,  the  glacialion,  the  stony  clay,  and  the  great 
bowlders,  is  down  to  about  38°  north  latitude  in  the  Mississippi 
Talley,  The  southern  boundary  is  given  on  page  677,  and  in  Fig. 
949.  South  of  this  line  the  characteristic  phenomena  mentioned 
above  are  not  found  except  as  produced  by  local  glaciers  in  high 


Fia.  t46.— Hanl«a  or  Gnpa  Creek,  Stugn  del  CrUto  UonnUln*.  Colimilo  (afur  Stemiion). 

mountains,  as  in  Colorado,  where  the  glaciation  and  the  moraines 
are  very  conspicuous  (Fig.  948).  But  the  valleys  leading  southward 
or  away  from  the  glaciated  territory  contain  an  enormous  amount 
of  detritus,  valley-train  drift,  carried  down  by  the  profuse  glacial 
drainage. 

Marine  Deposits. — Along  the  Atlantic  coasts  ve  find  no  marine 
deposits  of  this  time,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  continent  was 
then  more  elevated  than  now;  whatever  marine  deposits  were  then 
formed  are  now  covered  by  the  sea. 

Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Drift 

When  the  phenomena  of  the  Drift  were  first  observed,  they  were 
supposed  to  indicate  the  agency  of  powerful  currents.  A  sudden 
upheaval  of  the  ocean-bed  in  northern  regions  was  supposed  to  have 
precipitated  the  sea  upon  the  land,  as  a  huge  wave  of  translation. 
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which  swept  from  north  toward  the  south.  Hence  the  deposit  was 
often  called  Diluvium  (deluge-deposit).  Now,  however,  they  are 
universally  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  ice  acting  slowly  through  great 
periods  of  time.    Hence  the  name  Olacial  epoch* 

Statement  of  the  most  Probable  View. — The  most  probable  view 
for  America,  and  also  for  other  countries,  is,  that  the  Drift,  or  at  least 
the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  Drift,  viz.,  the  glaciation, 
the  unsorted  bowlder-clay,  and  in  many  cases  also  the  great  traveled 
bowlders  J  are  due  to  the  action' of  glaciers.  They  are  therefore  a  land- 
deposit,  and  not  a  sub-aqueous  deposit.  For  general  proof  of  this,  let 
any  one  study  the  phenomena  of  living  glaciers,  in  the  Alps  and  else- 
where; then  let  him  study  the  appearances  left  by  the  recently  dead 
glaciers  of  the  Sierra ;  and  then  let  him  study  the  phenomena  of  the 
Drift,  especially  the  stony  clay  and  the  underlying  glaciated  surfaces. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  same  agent  has  been  at  work  in  all  these.  In  some  cases 
still  more  conclusive  evidence  is  found  in  the  existence  of  distinct 
terminal  moraines. 

Objections  answered.— Many  objections  have  been  brought  against 
this  view,  which  may  be  compendiously  stated  as  follows :  1.  In  glacial 
regions,  like  Switzerland,  the  Himalayas,  etc.,  the  glaciers  run  in  all 
directions;  but  the  Drift  was  carried  over  wide  areas,  in  a  general 
direction.  Such  a  general  direction  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
action  of  icebergs  carried  by  marine  currents.  2.  The  agent  of  the 
Drift  seems  to  have  been  often  uninfluenced  by  the  direction  of  valleys 
and  ridges  even  of  considerable  size;  thus,  for  instance,  bowlders  are 
carried  across  valleys  500  or  1,000  feet  deep,  and  lodged  as  high  up 
on  the  mountain-slope  on  the  other  side.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  action  of  icebergs  drifting  over  an  uneven  sea-bottom,  but 
inconsistent  with  our  usual  notions  of  glacial  action.  3.  The  great 
distance  carried,  sometimes  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  is  precisely 
what  we  might  expect  of  icebergs,  but  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our 
usual  notions  of  glaciers.  4.  Alpine  glaciers  will  not  move  on  a  slope 
of  less  than  2°  or  3°,  but  such  a  slope,  carried  several  hundred  miles, 
would  produce  an  incredible  elevation  of  land.  A  slope  of  2^°  for  200 
miles  would  produce  an  elevation  of  nearly  nine  miles ! 

These  were  unanswerable  objections  so  long  as  our  ideas  of  glaciers 
were  confined  to  those  of  temperate  climates;  but  they  all  find  their 
complete  answer  in  the  phenomena  of  the  polar  ice-sheet.  Greenland 
is  1,200  miles  long  and  400  or  500  miles  wide.  This  whole  area  of 
over  a  half-million  of  square  miles  is  covered  3,000  to  6,000  feet  deep 

*  For  an  account  of  the  dilurial  hypothesis  and  the  history  of  the  glacial  theory  in 
America,  see  American  Geologist,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  154-189.    Proc  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  ScL, 
vol.  xlvii,  1898!  pp.  267-290. 
S8 
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with  ice.  This  ice-mantle  moves  en  masse  seaward^  molding  itself  on 
the  surface  inequalities  of  the  country,  and  chiseling  that  surface  be- 
neath itself,  producing  universal  glaciation,  and  only  separating  into 
distinct  glaciers  at  its  margin.  In  antarctic  regions,  the  general  ice- 
sheet  is  even  still  more  extensive  and  thick.  Its  extent  has  been  esti- 
mated as  4,000,000  to  8,000,000  square  miles,  and  its  thickness  10,000 
feet.  Now,  it  is  to  such  an  ice-mantle  that  the  Drift  is  to  be  ascribed, 
for  it  moves  irrespective  of  smaller  valleys,  in  one  general  direction 
over  great  areas^  to  great  distances,  and  over  a  slope  of  only  1**  or 
even  i°. 

Condition  of  the  Coiitinent  during  the  Glaelal  Epoch— Centers 

of  Olaoiation. — During  Tertiary  time  the  northern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent was  probably  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  its  present  level.    The 


Fie.  048a.— Glacial  Area  in  North  America,  and  Centers  of  Ice  Dispersion  (after  Salisbnrj). 

shore-line  was  at  least  as  far  out  as  the  submerged  continental  mar- 
gin, and  all  the  coast  islands  of  this  part  were  added  to  the  continent. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  submarine  channels  oflE  the  mouths 
of  all  the  great  rivers,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  etc.,  trenching  the  submerged  continental  plateau  and 
deeply  notching  its  border ;  for  these  were  evidently  formed  by  erosion 
during  the  Tertiary.    The  axis  of  elevation  was  the  Canadian  ArchflB- 
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an  highlands^  and  thence  it  became  less  both  northward  and  south- 
ward, but  undoubtedly  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Either 
coincidently  with  this  elevation  or  subsequently  (the  facts  are  not 
yet  clear),  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  was  covered 
with  glacial  ice :  10,000  feet  thick  over  Canada,  6,000  feet  over  New 
England,  and  thinning  to  its  border.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  ice-sheet  covered,  as  a  single  mass,  all  the  circumpolar  lands.  It 
is  now  known  that  a  large  part  of  Alaska  and  the  low  lands  of  the 
Arctic  archipelago  were  not  glaciated.  From  study  of  the  drift  phe- 
nomena it  is  also  found  that  there  were  three  centers  of  ice  disper- 
sion; that  is,  of  ice  accumulation  and  radial  outflow  (Pig.  948a). 
It  is  believed,  furthermore,  that  these  three  ice  bodies  were  not  en- 
tirely contemporaneous,  but  that  there  was  an  eastward  progress  of 
the  maximum  glacier  development.  The  westernmost  and  earliest  of 
the  centers  was  the  CordiUeran,  which  developed  in  the  mountain 
region  of  British  Columbia  (see  p.  587) ;  the  intermediate  center 
was  the  Keewatin,  west  of  Hudson  Bay;  while  the  third  and  prob- 
ably somewhat  later  ice  body  was  the  Labradorian,  east  of  Hudson 
Bay.  A  fourth  center,  the  Greenlandian,  is  in  full  existence  to-day. 
From  these  glacial  centers  the  ice  flowed  in  all  directions,  but  espe- 
cially southward,  on  the  side  of  greater  warmth  and  moisture  (see 
p.  578).  The  ice  moved  southeastward,  southward,  and  southwest- 
ward  over  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Dakota, 
regardless  of  all  but  the  greatest  inequalities — filling  the  valleys, 
sweeping  over  the  mountain-tops,  and  glaciating  the  whole  surface  in 
its  course.  Its  eastward  limit  was  beyond  the  present  coast-line;  its 
southern  limit  about  38°  to  40°  north  latitude  (Fig.  949).  Even 
farther  south,  high  mountain-ranges,  like  the  Colorado  mountains, 
were  ice-covered,  and  great  Alpine  glaciers  streamed  down  their 
flanks  and  left  their  moraines  (Fig.  948).  Along  the  New  England 
coast  possibly  the  ice-sheet  in  many  places  ran  into  the  sea  and  pro- 
duced icebergs. 

Glacial  and  Interglaeial  EpocIlS. — The  glacial  history  in  America  is 
complicated  not  only  by  the  fact  of  several  centers  of  ice-accumulation 
and  dispersion,  probably  somewhat  discordant  in  time,  but  also  by 
great  oscillations  in  the  positions  of  the  ice-sheet  margins.  There 
was  not  simply  one  advance  of  the  ice  and  then  a  final  retreat,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  but  the  continental  glaciers  advanced  and  receded 
several  times.  The  proof  of  temporary  removals  of  the  ice  (deglacia- 
tion)  is  found  in  old  soils  or  forest-grounds,  peat-beds  and  lake  de- 
posits interbedded  with  the  till,  and  erosion  channels,  all  requiring 
open  land  surface.  Indications  of  mild  climate  are  given  by  the  re- 
mains of  certain  species  of  plants  and  animals.  After  much  discus- 
sion, it  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  areas  and  the  time  involved 
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in  the  dcglaeiation  intervals  are  quantitatively  Bnfficient  to  constitute 
inlerglacial  epochs.    This  applies  to  both  Europe  and  America. 


3^ 

II 

if 


In  Europe,  six  glacial  and  five  interglacial  epochs  are  recognized, 
the  second  glacial  invasion  being  the  greatest.  In  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica the  oscillations  of  climate  seem  to  be  contemporaneous.* 

*  See  Geikie'B  He  Great  lee  Age,  partlciilarlj  the  concluding  dupter  by  CbunbwliD. 
AIm  the  Jounua  of  Q«alog7,  toL  iii,  S70 ;  ir,  872. 
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The  Glacial  time  divisions  in  America  have  been  given  geographic 
names,  following  Chamberlin.  In  the  following  table*  these  are 
arranged  in  stratigraphic  order. 

Divisions  of  American  Pleistocene, 

The  present  time  of  deglaciation. 
6.  Late  Wisconsin  drift  sheet. 

Unnamed  recession  interval  (short).    Fifth. 
5.  Early  Wisconsin  drift  sheet. 

Peorian  interglacial  beds.    Fourth. 
4.  lowan  drift  sheet,  and  main  loess  deposit. 

Sangamon  interglacial  beds.    Third. 
3.  lUinoian  drift  sheet. 

Yarmouth  interglacial  beds.    Second. 
2.  Kansan  drift  sheet. 

Aftonian  interglacial  beds.    First. 
1.  Alberton  or  sub- Aftonian  drift  sheet. 

limits  of  the  Drift— Terminal  Moraliies.— The  extreme  limit  of 

glaciation  in  America  is  shown  in  Figs.  948a,  9485,  949.  The  east- 
ernmost end  emerges  from  beneath  the  sea  at  Cape  Cod;  thence  it 
passes  southwest  through  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Long 
Island.  It  crosses  the  ancient  Hudson  Valley  at  the  '^Narrows,*' 
where  the  morainal  hills  nearly  block  the  valley  and  support  the 
fortresses  which  guard  the  entrance  to  New  York  harbor.  It  then 
runs  north  of  west  through  New  Jersey  and  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania into  New  York  at  Salamanca.  It  then  swings  to  the  south- 
west, following  in  general  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the 
Mississippi ;  thence  it  follows  the  Missouri  along  the  south  side ;  and 
so  northwestward  through  Montana  into  British  America.  This  may 
be  called  the  glacial  boundary.  It  is  but  little  affected  by  topography, 
passing  over  hill  and  dale  quite  indifferently. 

From  Cape  Cod  to  western  Pennsylvania  the  glacial  limit  as  given 
above  is  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  Wisconsin  drift.  But  there  is 
a  correction  to  be  made  here.  In  1892  Salisbury  showed  that  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  is  an  area  of  very  ancient  and  extremely 
weathered  and  eroded  glacial  drift  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Wisconsin  ice-sheet.  This  is  indicated  in  the  map,  Fig.  9486.  It  may 
be  as  old  as  the  Kansan. 

Westward  from  Pennsylvania  the  glacial  limit  is  formed  of  the 

*  The  table  of  AiDerican  diyisions  of  the  Pleistocene  is  modified  from  Leverett's 
Glacial  Fonnations  and  Drainage  Features  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Badns,  Monog.  xli, 
U.  S.  GeoL  Sury.,  1903. 
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attenuated  edges  of  the  older  drift  sheets,  which  were  not  entirely 
overridden  by  the  Wisconsin.  In  western  Pennsylvania  this  is  the 
Kansan  (or  pre-Kansan),  but  from  central  Ohio  westward  it  is  the 
lUinoian  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Kansan  west  of  the  Mississippi. 


Fx«.  949.— Map  showing  the  Bxtreme  Boandarr  of  the  Ice-sheet,  the  morminei  of  the  WiscoiiBin 

epoch,  and  the  soath  end  of  Lake  AgBiwtit 

(See  Plate  I  in  .Monographs  XXXVIII,  United  States  Geological 
Survey.)  The  lowan  is  not  a  border  drift,  but  forms  areas  on  the 
Eansan,  east  and  west  of  the  "Driftless  Area''  (see  p.  678).  The 
Kansan  is  the  drift  sheet  which  is  the  most  widespread,  and  marks 
the  greatest  southward  extension  of  the  ice.  The  age  of  the  Kansan 
is  estimated  as  fifteen  times  that  of  the  Wisconsin. 

West  of  central  Ohio  the  Wisconsin  drift  forms  the  remarkable 
series  of  concentric,  lobate,  retreatal  moraines  (roughly  suggested  in 
Fig.  949),  which  mark  the  successive  positions  held  by  the  oscillating 
margin  of  the  ice  in  its  general  retreat.  The  lobation  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin ice  front  is  a  striking  character.* 

One  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  great  differences  between  the 
earlier  and  later  advances  of  the  ice-sheet,  both  as  to  the  character  of 
the  border  and  the  distinctness  of  the  moraine.  The  limit  of  the  first 
advance  is  comparatively  even  and  its  moraine  indistinct.    The  limit 

*  The  reader  should  oonsult  the  following  classics  on  this  subject :  T.  G.  Chamberlin, 
in  8d  An.  >  Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Suit.  ;  Frank  Leverett,  Monographs  zxzriii,  zli,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surv. ;  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Geol.  N.  J. ;  Frank  Taylor,  Jour.  Geol.,  v,  421 ;  C.  R.  Dryer,  Studies 
in  Indiana  Geog. 
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of  the  second  advance  is  deeply  lobed  and  its  moraine  very  distinct. 
It  is  probable  that  both  these  peculiaritieB  are  due  to  the  more  active 
motion  of  the  ice  near  the  border  in  the  second  advance.  In  the  first 
advance  the  extreme  limit  was  determined  not  8o  much  bj  glacial  mo' 
tion  as  by  southern  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  motion  near  the 
border  was  sluggish  and  the  drift  border  therefore  attenuated.  In  the 
second  advance  the  border  was  reached  wholly  by  onward  glacial  mo- 
tion, which,  of  course,  accumulated  a  distinct  moraine.  The  lobes 
were  in  the  line  of  swiftest  motion. 

DriftlesB  Axoas. — On  the  map.  Fig.  9486,  may  be  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  dark-shaded  region  of  the  older  drift  a  light-tinted  tract, 
chiefly  in  Wisconsin  but  reaching  into  Iowa  and  Illinois,  marked 
"  Driftless  Area."  Here  is  a  surprising  fact  in  glacial  geology.  This 
is  a  tract  of  some  10,000  square  miles  which  has  not  been  glaciated, 
although  the  ice-sheets  overran  all  the  surrounding  territory.  The 
proofs  of  non-glaciation  are  clear.  The  mantle  is  all  residuum  from 
rock  decay  (geest),  and  not  drift.  There  are  no  narrow  ravines,  no 
lakes,  no  cataracts,  all  of  which  abound  in  the  surrounding  glaciated 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  the  erosion  forms  are  those  of  atmospheric 
action,  and  rock  towers  and  pillars  exist,  along  with  open  valleys.  It 
will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  no  glacier  ever  swept  over  the  land 
and  left  in  position  such  forms  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  949a. 

The  explanation  of  the  driftless  area,  which  is  not  an  elevated 
tract,  is  believed  to  be  the  diversion  of  the  ice-flow  into  directions 
away  from  the  area,  along  with  insufficient  quantity  or  depth  of  ice 


Fu.  M9a.— Bock  Towen  in  DritUcu  Am.  Icnra.    a,  OneoU  llmntone,  neu  Wmnkon  ;  b,  Otdena 
IlmeMone,  neai  nabuqoe.    (FboCogrmphi  b;  S.  Ci1t1u,> 

at  this  point.  The  lowan  ice-sheet  failed  to  conquer  the  area,  and  the 
Wisconsin  halted  at  the  eastern  margin.  Since  the  area  was  described 
by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  in  1886  *  another  small  area  was  dis- 

•  In  (he  6ih  An.  Rep.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Snrr. 
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covered  by  Salisbury,  1891,  farther  south  on  the  Mississippi,  chiefly 
in  Illinois,  which  is  also  shown  in  the  map. 

Post-Olacial  Time — "  Champlain  Epoch/' 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Glacial  epoch  the  whole  northern 
portion  of  the  continent  was  elevated  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the 
present  condition;  the  northern  ice-sheet  had  advanced  southward  to 
40**  latitude,  with  still  farther  southward  projections  favored  by  local 
conditions ;  and  an  arctic  rigor  of  climate  prevailed  over  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States.  During  this  epoch  an  opposite  or  downward 
movement  of  land-surface  over  the  same  region,  possibly  increased 
by  the  weight  of  accumulating  ice,  commenced  and  continued  until 
a  deprespion  of  600  to  1,000  feet  below  the  present  level  was  attained. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  large  portions  of  the  now  land  were  sub- 
merged ;  it  was  therefore  a  time  of  inland  seas.  Another  result,  or  at 
least  a  concomitant,  was  a  moderation  of  the  climate,  a  melting  of 
the  glaciers,  and  a  final  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  northward.  It  was 
therefore  a  time  of  flooded  lakes  and  rivers.  Lastly,  over  these  inland 
seas  and  great  lakes  loosened  masses  of  ice  floated  as  icebergs.  It  was 
therefore  pre-emindhtly  a  time  of  iceberg  action.  The  evidences  of 
the  condition  of  things  described  above  are  found  in  raised  sea 
beaches,  old  lake  shore-lines,  elevated  river  plains,  and  terraces. 

1.  Elevated  Sea-Beaebes— Marine  Deposits.— Old  sea-margins,  con- 
taining shells  and  other  remains  of  living  species,  are  found  all  along 
the  Northern  Atlantic  coast,  becoming  higher  as  we  pass  northward 
and  landward.  In  southern  New  England  the  highest  beaches  are 
40  to  50  feet;  about  Boston  they  are  75  to  100  feet;  in  Maine  they 
are  200  feet  and  upward;  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  they  are  470 
feet;  in  Labrador  1,500  feet  (TJpham).  In  arctic  regions  they  are  in 
some  places  1,000  feet  (Dana). 

The  limit  of  continental  subsidence  was  reached,  at  least  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  long  before  the  Wisconsin  ice-sheet 
disappeared,  and  re-elevation  was  in  progress  during  the  final  retreat 
of  the  glacier.  The  altitude  of  the  land,  however,  was  so  much  lower 
than  now  that  when  the  ice  melted  away  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley 
the  ocean  invaded  the  basins  of  Champlain  and  Ontario.  The  water 
of  Ontario  was  then  a  gulf  of  the  sea.  The  valleys  of  Champlain  and 
Hudson  formed  a  strait  connecting  New  York  and  Hudson  Bays. 
The  high-level  marine  deposits  in  the  Champlain  Valley  were  recog- 
nized long  ago  by  the  abundance  of  marine  shells  and  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale.  It  was  these  deposits,  found  up  to  the  height  of  400 
feet  over  the  present  lake,  which  gave  the  name  "Champlain"  (Ed- 
ward Hitchcock)  to  the  Postglacial  time  of  low  land-level.  With  the 
subsequent  uplift  of  the  land  the  Ontario  and  Champlain  waters 
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were  cut  off  from  the  sea,  and  have  been  rinsed  out  to  be  fresh-water 
bodies. 

The  marine  terraces  in  the  Hudson  Valley  have  altitudes  at  New 
York  70  feet,  near  Newburg  180  feet,  at  Albany  335  feet  (MerriU), 
and  in  the  Champlain  Valley  400  feet  at  the  south  end  to  500  feet  at 
the  north  end.  These  proofs  of  greater  recent  submergence  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  may  be  seen  by  the  traveler  along  the  Hudson  in  the 
conspicuous  leveled  stretches  of  alluvium  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley,  which  are  chiefly  the  deltas  built  by  streams  pouring  into  the 
sea  from  the  side  valleys. 

Extending  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  Albany  to  west  of  Sche- 
nectady is  a  vast  plain  of  sand  and  gravel,  traversed  by  the  New  York 
Central  Eailroad.  This  is  the  great  delta  built  in  the  sea  by  the 
powerful  river,  the  Iroquois-Mohawk,  which  was  the  functional  prede- 
cessor of  the  St.  Lawrence,  since  it  carried  the  overflow  of  the  Great 
Lakes  while  the  ice-sheet  blocked  the  St.  Lawrence  outlet  (see  p.  580). 
The  crust-oscillations  characteristic  of  this  period  are  detectable  along 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast.  During  the  early  Quaternary 
(Glacial  epoch)  the  continental  elevation  is  shown  by  the  erosion  of 
the  La  Fayette  formation,  referred  by  McGee  to  the  latest  Pliocene 
and  by  Hilgard  to  the  early  Quaternary.  During  the  period  of  subsi- 
dence,  the  coastal  plains  were  again  covered  by  the  sea,  and  the  shore 
was  again  at  the  fall-line.  The  deposits  of  this  time  form  the  Colum- 
bian formation  of  McGee.  Finally,  from  this  subsided  condition  the 
land  rose  to  its  present  level,  forming  a  succession  of  elevated  beaches 
or  terraces. 

2.  Glaeial  Lakes. — ^The  term  "glacial  lake"  signifies  a  body  of 
water  which  owes  its  existence  to  a  glacier  as  a  barrier.  The  history 
of  the  glacial  waters  is  the  closing  chapter  in  the  dramatic  story  of 
the  Ice  Period.  Many  larger  lakes  in  the  region  affected  by  the  Drift 
show  unmistakable  evidences  of  a  far  more  extended  and  higher  con- 
dition of  the  waters  than  now  exists.  About  these  lakes  is  found  a 
succession  of  terraces  or  old  lake-margins.  The  highest  of  these 
marks  the  highest  water-level,  and  is  the  oldest;  the  lower  ones  mark 
successive  steps  in  the  draining  away  of  the  waters.  For  example, 
about  Lake  Ontario  successive  margins  are  found  up  to  500  feet 
above  the  present  lake-level;  about  Lake  Erie  up  to  250  feet;  about 
Lake  Superior,  up  to  602  feet  (Lawson) ;  and  similar  margins  are 
found  about  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  It  is  now  certain  that  the 
retreating  ice-front  acted  as  a  barrier,  against  which  accumulating 
water  formed  enormous  lakes,  over  which  floated  icebergs  loosened 
from  the  glacier.  These  lakes  drained  southward  into  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  until  the  barrier  was  removed  by  the  final  retreat  of  the 
ice-sheet;  and  then  northeastward,  as  now,  through  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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It  vill  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  no  glacial  lake  could  form  at 
the  ice  front  where  the  latter  was  south  of  the  divide  and  the  drain- 
age was  free.  Here  were  flooded  sfreams,  carrying  heavy  loads  of 
detritus  from  the  glacier.  The  south-leading  valleys  are  deeply  filled 
(aggraded)  with  the  products  of  glacial  action,  distributed  by  the 
glacial  drainage  (see  p.  578).  But  as  soon  as  the  ice  front  at  any 
point  receded  to  northward  of  the  divide,  standing  waters  would  be 
held  between  the  glacier  and  the  land  slopes  facing  it.  {In  many 
cases,  particularly  in  valleys,  the  divides  were  newly  established  by 
the  moraine  drift,  the  work  of  the  glacier  itself.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  the  valloys  of  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  central  New  York.) 


Flo.  MM.— Shore  of  Lake  Iroqnols,  threa  mlln  WMitli  of  Aduu,  N.  T. 

The  present  Great  Lakes  of  the  Laurentian  basin  had  their  in- 
ception in  three  primitive  glacial  lakes,  all  tributary  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. One  was  Lake  Duluth,  held  by  the  glacier  in  the  west  end  of 
the  Superior  basin,  having  its  outlet  by  the  St.  Croix  River.  Another 
was  Lake  Chicago,  impounded  by  the  glacier  in  the  south  end  of  the 
Michigan  basin,  its  drainage  having  made  the  great  channel  now 
utilized  by  the  Chicago  drainage  canal.  Still  another  was  Lake  Mau- 
mee,  in  the  western  end  of  the  Erie  basin,  overflowing  at  Fort  Wayne 
to  the  Wabash  River.  As  the  broad  front  of  the  glacier  lobes  re- 
treated the  lakes  correspondingly  expanded.  As  Lake  Chicago  had 
the  lowest  outlet  across  the  divide,  it  finally  received  the  overflow 
of  the  other  lakes  mentioned,  or  made  them  tributary  to  itself.  After 
a  time  a  lake  held  in  the  Saginaw  Valley,  with  outlet  by  the  Grand 
River  to  Lake  Chicago,  received  the  overflow  of  the  successor  to  Lake 
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Maumee^  called  Lake  Whittlesey.  The  highest  of  the  heaches  in  the 
Erie  basin  is  of  course  the  shore-line  of  Lake  Maumee,  correlating 
with  the  Port  Wayne  outlet;  but  the  highest  along  the  south  side 
of  the  basin  extending  into  New  York  is  the  Whittlesey  shore-line, 
commonly  known  as  the  "Belmore"  beach.  Finally,  all  the  broad 
waters  in  the  Erie  and  Huron  basins  became  confluent  with  those  in 
the  Saginaw  Valley,  and  the  expanded  waters  are  called  Lake  Warren. 
It  was  tributary  to  Lake  Chicago  through  the  Grand  River  Valley, 
probably  with  a  slight  fall.  As  the  Erian-Ontarian  lobe  of  the  gla- 
cier continued  its  recession,  Lake  Warren  crept  eastward  past  the  ice 
front  into  central  New  York,  reaching  ultimately  as  far  as  Syracuse. 
Here  the  long  persistent  Lake  Warren  came  to  its  extinction  through 
the  opening  of  channels  of  escape  for  the  water  past  the  ice  front  to 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  lower  than  its  old  outlet  westward  across  Michi- 
gan. In  the  Syracuse  region  are  most  remarkable  channels  cut  by 
the  escaping  Warren  and  Hypo- Warren  waters.  These  are  great 
canons  lying  athwart  the  high  north-and-south  ridges,  with  several 
huge  extinct  cataracts.  In  the  amphitheaters  of  the  latter  are  plunge- 
basin  lakes,  such  as  would  exist  at  the  foot  of  Niagara  were  the 
river  to  cease  its  flow.  These  fossil  cataracts  and  canons  attest  the 
long-continued  work  of  rivers  which  were  literally  the  predecessors  of 
Niagara. 

Within  the  glaciated  area  many  valleys  leading  northward  con- 
tained local  glacial  lakes.  Many  readers  of  these  pages  may  be  able 
to  explain  local  features  by  this  fact.  This  is  strikingly  true  of  the 
large  valleys  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  central  New  York.  The 
glacial  lake  in  the  Seneca  Valley,  with  outlet  at  Horseheads  south- 
ward to  the  Chemung  River  at  Elmira  (see  Fig.  950),  was  the  largest. 
It  finally  attached  to  itself  the  waters  of  Cayuga  and  Keuka  Valleys 
on  either  side,  and  is  called  Lake  Newberry.  This  lake  and  all  the 
local  glacial  lakes  of  central  New  York  were  eventually  blended  into 
Lake  Warren. 

The  last  stage  of  the  glacial  waters  in  this  region  was  Lake  Iro- 
quois, which  occupied  the  Ontario  basin,  with  outlet  at  Rome  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  as  long  as  the  glacier  blocked  the  St.  Lawrence  outlet. 
The  Iroquois  beach  is  a  well-known  feature  encircling  the  present 
lake  in  the  Ontario  basin,  and  usually  supports  a  "ridge  road." 
Students  of  this  subject  believe  that  on  account  of  the  low  altitude 
of  the  land  during  the  ice  retreat  the  waters  of  Superior  and  Huron 
basins  found  lower  escape  for  a  time  from  Georgian  Bay  through 
the  Trent  River  to  Lake  Iroquois  than  by  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
Rivers  and  Lake  Erie;  and  that  later  the  escape  was  through  the 
Nipissing  and  the  Ottawa  River  directly  to  the  sea. 

Probably  the  largest  glacial  lake  in  area  was  Lake  Agassiz,  in  the 
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Winnipeg  basin,  with  outlet  south  at  Lake  Traverse  and  Big  Stone 
Lake  to  the  Minnesota  River  (see  Fig.  949).* 

The  history  of  the  glacial  waters,  merely  outlined  above,  is  de- 
ciphered by  tracing  the  old  shore-lines  and  the  correlating  outlet 
channels;  also  the  moraines  which  mark  the  positions  of  the  glacial 
barriers.  The  deformation  of  the  beaches,  or  change  from  the  orig- 
inal horizontal  position,  which  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
land  uplift  and  warping  and  of  the  shifting  of  lake  outlets,  will  be 
discussed  later. 

Postgladal  Land  Warping* — The  drowned  valleys  of  the  northern 
coasts,  as  the  Chesapeake,  I>elaware,  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
the  bays  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  the  deep  fiords  of  high-latitude 
coasts,  are  evidence  of  the  much  higher  altitude  of  northern  lands 
during  Tertiary  time,  and  consequently  of  later  subsidence;  while 
the  occurrence  of  very  recent  marine  deposits  stranded  above  sea- 
level  is  proof  of  that  much  rise  of  the  land  in  more  recent  time.  It 
will  be  understood,  with  mere  statement,  that  the  up-and-down  move- 
ment of  any  limited  area  of  the  earth's  surface  requires  a  tilting  of 
the  land  on  the  borders  of  such  area.  It  appears  that  during  Pleisto- 
cene time  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  United  States  has  been 
such  border  region  of  tilting.  The  fact  is  implied  in  the  former  state- 
ments that  the  uplifted  marine  deposits  (p.  582)  are  progressively 
higher  to  the  northward. 

The  fact  of  elevated  beaches  about  the  Great  Lakes  does  not  alone 
prove  land  elevation,  but  only  higher  waters  by  ice-damming.  But 
there  is  positive  proof  of  epeirogenic  movement  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent  in  recent  time,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  feet.  It  is 
found  in  the  present  slope  of  the  glacial  lake  beaches.  They  have 
been  more  or  less  continuously  traced  about  all  the  Great  Lake 
basins,  and  they  invariably  show  a  rise  to  the  northward.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  these  beaches  could  have  been 
formed  only  in  horizontal  position,  and  that  therefore  any  present 
lack  of  horizontality  is  due  to  land  movement.  If  the  great  area 
had  lifted  bodily  without  tilting  the  beaches  would  stiU  be  level  and 
parallel.  However,  surveys  show  that  the  glacial  lake  beaches  are  not 
only  sloping,  but  not  even  parallel,  which  indicates  that  the  canting 
of  the  land  was  progressing  during  the  ice  retreat. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  direction  of  maximum  uplift  over  the 
Great  Lakes  area  is  north,  27°  east  (Taylor  and  Gilbert).    In  the 

*  Description  of  Lake  Agassiz  will  be  found  in  Monograph  zxy,  U.  S.  Geol.  Suit.,  bj 
Warren  Upham.  Maps  of  the  glacial  lakes  in  the  Huron  and  Erie  basins  are  found  in 
Leverett^s  Monograph  xli,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surr.,  and  in  articles  by  F.  B.  Taylor.  The  glacial 
waters  in  New  York  have  been  described  by  H.  L.  Fairchild  in  articles  in  BnU.  GeoL  8oa 
Amer.,  and  in  Reports  of  the  New  York  State  Geologist  for  1900  and  Uter. 
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Erie  and  Ontario  basins  the  Warren  shore-line  has  a  slope  of  about 
two  feet  to  the  mile,  on  the  average.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Ontario 
basin  the  Iroquois  beach  from  Richland  to  Watertown  has  a  rise  of 
over  five  feet  to  the  mile. 

ThuB  we  have  not  only  proofs  of  continental  uplift  in  very  recent 
time,  but  equal  proof  of  differential  uplift,  or  warping  of  the  land. 
The  reader  will  naturally  ask  if  the  uplifting  has  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  topic  will  have  more  life  when  we  answer:  No,  the  tilting 
is  still  in  progress. 

By  remcasuring  the  engineers'  benches,  which  were  established  by 
the  United  States  liake  Survey  in  1870-"I'5,  and  determining  their 
present  relation  to  the  lake  levels,  Gilbert  has  found  that  the  basina 
of  the  lakes  are  now  tipping,  producing  a  rise  of  the  watera  on  the 
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south  sides  and  a  lowering  of  the  waters  on  the  north  sides  of  the 
basins.  He  has  estimated  that  the  rate  of  land-tilting  during  the  last 
thirty  years  is  equal  to  five  inches  in  100  miles  in  one  hundred  years.* 
This  may  seem  a  small  or  slow  change,  hut  geologically  it  is  rapid 
and  of  great  importance.  At  this  rate  of  tilting  it  will  require  only 
about  three  thousand  years  for  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
upper  lakes  to  be  diverted  from  Niagara  to  the  former  outlet  at 
Chicago  to  the  Mississippi. 

3.  River  Terraoes  and  Old  Flood-Plain  Deposits.— Nearly  all  the 
rivers  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  over  the  Drift  region, 
are  bordered  with  high  terraces,  which  have  been  cut  wholly  out  of 
an  old  flood-plain  deposit  belonging  to  the  Champlain  epoch  (see 
Fig.  17,  p.  25). 

*  a.  K.  QEIben.  Raoeat  Earth  Morements  in  the  OtmI  Lakes  Begion,  Ei^teenUi 
Ann.  Bep.,  U.  a  0«oL  Barr. 
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An  examination  of  the  rivers  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  shows : 
1.  An  old  river-valley  far  deeper  and  broader  than  the  present;  2. 
This  deep  and  broad  river-valley  is  filled  up,  often  several  hundred 
feet  deep,  by  old  river-deposit;  3.  Into  this  old  river-deposit  the 
stream  is  again  cutting,  but  usually  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  old 
river-bed.  This  cutting  into  the  old  river-deposit  produces  bluflfs  and 
terraces  on  each  side.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  river-bed  was 
gouged  out  during  late  Tertiary  and  early  Glacial  epochs;  the  filling 
up  took  place  during  the  Champlain,  and  the  cutting  and  terracing 
during  the  re-elevation  to  the  present  condition. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  succession 
of  terraces  rising  one  above  and  beyond  the  other,  composed  wholly 
of  old  river-deposit.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  is  the  country  rock  of 
Jura-Trias  sandstone,  covered  more  or  less  with  drift. 

The  Mississippi  River  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  its  present  flood- 
plain  deposit,  or  river-swamps.  This,  as  already  said  (p.  25),  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Siver  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  a  distance 
of  500  miles,  and  has  an  average  width  of  thirty  miles.  This,  its  pres- 
ent flood-plain  deposit,  is  limited  on  the  eastern  side  by  bluffs  in  some 
places  200  to  400  feet  high,  composed  of  Tertiary  strata,  capped  with 
an  old  river-silt,  or  Loess,  fifty  to  seventy  feet  thick,  and  this,  again, 
covered  by  a  yellow  loam,  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Loess.  A  layer  of  La  Fayette  sand  separates  tiie  Loess  from  the  Ter- 
tiary. Patches  of  the  Loess  or  bluff-deposit  are  found  also  on  the 
western  side,  showing  that  the  old  flood-plain  extended  beyond  the 
present  flood-plain  on  both  sides;  but  on  the  west  side  it  has  been 
mostly  removed  by  subsequent  erosion.  Also  similar  deposits,  often 
of  great  extent,  form  banks  on  each  side  of  all  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi.  Beneath  the  present  river  swamp-deposit  is  found, 
by  borings,  a  deposit  belonging,  like  the  Loess,  to  the  Champlain 


Fia.  051.— Ideal  Section  acroas  Mississippi  below  Vicksborg :  08^  Onxkge  sand  or  La  Fajette  ;  PIT, 
Port  Hudson,  estuarr  deposit,  Champlain :  <f,  loess  or  old  flood-plain  deposit,  Champlain ; 
/,  loam  covering  the  Loess,  bat  more  extenaiye  ;  r«,  riyer-swamp  deposit,  modem. 

epoch,  but  to  an  earlier  period,  probably  an  estuary  deposit,  and 
called  by  Hilgard  "  Port  Hudson/'  varying  in  thickness  from  thirty 
feet  at  Memphis  to  several  hundred  feet  in  the  delta.  Beneath  this 
is  first  the  La  Fayette  sand  and  then  the  Tertiary. 

AU  these  facts  are  represented  in  the  ideal  section  of  the  river  and 
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the  strata  in  its  vicinity  (Fig.  961),  constructed  from  the  investiga- 
tiona  of  Prof.  Hilgard.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  trough  was  hollowed 
out  in  the  Tertiary  strata  during  the  late  Tertiary  and  early  Glacial 
epoch,  filled  with  deposit  to  the  level  I  I  during  Uie  Cbamplain,  and 
again  partly  cut  out  during  the  subsequent  re-elevation. 

The  cause  of  the  filling  of  the  river-valleys  was  partly  the  de- 
pression of  the  land,  forming  estuaries;  partly  the  smaller  angle  of 
slope  of  the  rivers,  by  reason  of  which  the  waters  in  their  lower  parts 
ran  off  less  rapidly,  and  therefore  also  deposited  more  sediment; 
partly  the  greater  abundance  of  the  water-supply,  from  the  melting 
of  the  glaciers ;  hut  chiefly,  in  many  cases,  the  heavy  load  of  detritus 
contributed  by  the  glacier. 

Oligui  of  tllB  LoeSB. — Over  large  areas  bordering  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  and  forming  the  conspicuous  bluffs  of  these  rivers, 
there  is  found  a  peculiar  deposit  of  very  fine,  even-grained,  and  usu- 
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ally  unstratified  material,  remarkable  for  forming  by  river-erosion 
perpendicular  walls — although  soft  enough  to  be  easily  spaded.  It  ia 
usually  destitute  of  organic  remains,  but  when  these  are  found  they 
consist  of  fresh-water  shells,  and  especially  of  land-shells.  When 
fresh-water  shells  are  found,  the  material  is  usually  obscurely  strati- 
fied. Similar  bluff-materials  are  found  bordering  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean rivers,  such  as  the  Bhine  and  Danube,  and  are  there  called 
Loess,  and  referred  to  the  Champlain  epoch. 

Origin  and  History  of  the  Great  Lakes.— The  origin  of  these  lake- 
basins  is  still  doubtful.  They  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  but  in  their  place  was  a  great  depression  draining  northeast- 
ward. During  the  Glacial  epoch  this  depressed  area  was  swept  out 
and  possibly  deepened  by  the  advancing  ice-sheet.  The  irregular 
gouging  of  the  ice-sheet,  the  irregular  choking  of  the  drainage  area 
by  debris  left  by  its  retreat,  and  especially  the  irregular  warping  of 
the  earth-crust  in  re-elevation,  rising  more  northeastward,  probably 
gave  origin  to  the  lakes. 
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Quaternary  Period  on  the  Western  Side  of  the  Continent, 

All  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  period,  such  as  old 
sea-margins,  general  glaciation,  flooded  lakes,  and  old  river-beds,  are 
abundant  and  conspicuous  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  As 
it  is  impossible  to  synchronize  perfectly  these  phenomena  with  those 
already  described  on  the  eastern  side,  it  will  be  best  to  take  them  in 
the  order  named  above  and  trace  each  kind  through  the  whole  period. 

1.  Sea. — The  phenomena  along  the  sea-coast  show  both  elevation 
and  depression.    A  more  elevated  condition  than  the  present  is  shown 
by  the  bold,  rocky  coast  and  high  islands  standing  a  little  way  off  the 
coast.  The  islands  off  the  coast  of  the  southern  part  of  California,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  are  evi" 
dently  continental  islands.    They  were  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  late  Tertiary  and  early  Quaternary  times,  and  were 
separated  subsequently  by  subsidence.    This  is  clearly  shown  by  their 
flora,  and  especially  by  the  remains  of  the  Mammoth  on  one  of  them 
— Santa  Rosa.    Another  very  striking  proof  of  continental  elevation 
is  found  on  this,  as  on  the  Eastern  coast,  in  the  existence  of  deep  sub- 
marine channels  cutting  through  the  submerged  continental  plateau^ 
and  evidently  produced  by  subaerial  erosion  during  late  Tertiary 
times.    I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Davidson  for  facts  concerning  these. 
There  are  about  twenty  of  these  off  the  California  coast,  nine  or  ten  of 
which  are  very  marked.    Commencing  at  Cape  Mendocino,  and  going 
southward,  four  very  deep  ones  are  found  in  twenty-five  miles — one, 
very  marked,  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  one  in  Carmel  Bay,  one  off  the 
eastern  entrance  of  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  two  in  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Monica,  and  one  off  the  harbor  of  San  Diego.    These  channels  show  a 
previous  elevation  of  2,600  to  3,000  feet.    But  there  is  one  peculiarity 
of  these  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Eastern  coast,  viz.,  that  they 
do  not,  in  any  evident  way,  correspond  to  the  mouths  of  the  present 
rivers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  abut  against  a  bold  coast,  rising  to 
3,000  feet  within  three  miles  of  shore.    The  explanation  of  this  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  enormous  orographic  changes  which  occurred  on 
this  coast  in  early  Quaternary  times.    Of  this  we  will  speak  again. 

Subsequent  subsidence  and  partial  re-elevation  are  still  more  clear- 
ly shown  by  raised  sea-margins.  Lawson,  confirming  Davidson,  fiLnds 
12  to  15  terraces  at  San  Pedro  and  up  to  1,200  feet  above  sea-level.  He 
has  also  found  on  the  island  of  San  Clemente  20  successive  terraces  up 
to  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  Similar  terraces  are  found  also  at  Santa 
Cruz  up  to  1,200  feet,  and  near  Monterey  up  to  800  feet.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  these  are  Champlain  or  earlier.  Lawson  thinks 
them  Pliocene.  During  this  period  of  subsidence  (Champlain),  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  covered  all  the  flat  lands  about  the  bay,  and  aU 
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the  valley  continaations  of  the  bay,  north  and  south,  such  as  Sonoma 
and  Napa  Valleys  on  the  north  and  Santa  Glara  Valley  on  the  south. 
Also  the  sea  then  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Garquinez  and  covered 
the  whole  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  plains,  forming  a  great  interior 
sea  300  miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide.  The  margins  of  this  sea  are 
still  visible  in  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley.  At  the  same  time  the 
sea  entered  the  Columbia  Biver  and  spread  over  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, forming  a  great  sound,  and  passed  up  to,  and  possibly  beyond, 
the  Cascades.  About  Puget  Sound  similar  evidences  of  former  ex- 
tension are  plain,  especially  at  the  southern  end;  while  in  British 
Columbia  Dawson  finds  old  sea-margins  up  to  2,000  or  even  3,000 
feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  Since  that  time,  the  coast-line  has 
been  re-elevated  to  its  present  level,  leaving  successive  lower  terraces 
which  are  conspicuous  in  some  places.  Lake  Tulare  is  a  remnant  of 
the  interior  San  Joaquin  Sea,  although  it  was  probably  first  freshened 
by  an  outlet  into  the  San  Joaquin  fiiver,  and  again  salted  by  loss  of 
its  outlet 

2.  loe. — We  have  already  (p.  276)  spoken  of  a  great  elevation  of  the 
Sierra  Bange,  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary. 
This  mountain-lifting  doubtless  contributed  to  the  development  of  gla- 
cial phenomena  at  this  time,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
general  continental  elevation  which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  as 
shown  by  the  sea-margin  phenomena. 

During  the  fullness  of  glacial  times — as  shown  by  Dawson* — a 
continental  ice-sheet  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  British  Columbia, 
Northwest  Territory,  and  Alaska,  connecting  in  high  latitudes  with  the 
Eastern  sheet.  The  center  of  radial  movement  was  a  high  area  ex- 
tending from  55^  to  59^  north  latitude.  From  this  area  the  ice  moved 
southward,  southwestward,  westward,  and  even  northwestward.  South- 
ward it  certainly  reached  beyond  48°.  Westward  it  flowed  over  the 
Coast  Banges,  filled  the  valleys  (now  submerged)  separating  the  great 
coast  islands  from  the  mainland,  fiowed  over  these  islands,  and  ran  into 
the  sea  beyond  (see  p.  576). 

At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  the  Sierra  f  was  completely 
mantled  with  snow;  and  great  glaciers,  some  of  them  forty  to  fifty 
miles  long  filled  all  the  profound  caflons  which  trench  its'fianks.  At 
the  same  time  also  there  is  some  evidence  that  even  the  Coast  Banges, 
favored  by  proximity  to  the  sea,  had  their  perpetual  snow-cap  from 
which  issued  glaciers  filling  the  principal  valleys.^ 

*  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  v,  p.  847,  1 888. 

t  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  condition  of  things  during 
the  Glacial  epoch,  see  American  Journal  of  Science,  toL  iii,  p.  826,  and  toL  x,  p.  26. 

X  Undoubted  marlu  of  ancient  glaciers  are  found  about  Berkeley,  800  feet  above  the 
bay* 
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It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  great  ancient  glaciers  whose 
tracks  haye  been  traced.  They  filled  all  the  larger  caflons,  and  their 
tributaries  all  the  higher  and  smaller  valleys  and  meadows.  Their 
tracks  are  everywhere  marked  by  glaciation  and  strewed  bowlders,  and 
their  terminas  at  different  times  by  a  sucoession  of  terminal  morainee 
and  lakelets.    We  will  mention  three  or  four  as  examples : 

a.  Daring  the  epoch  spoken  of,  a  great  glacier,  receiving  tributaries 
from  Moant  Hoffman,  Cathedral  Peaks,  Mount  Lyell,  and  Mount  Clark 
groups  filled  Yoaemite  Valley^  and  passed  down  Merced  Gafion.  The 
evidences  are  clear  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  upper  Talleys, 
where  the  ice-action  lingered  longest 

b.  At  the  same  time  tributaries  from  Mount  Dana,  Mono  Pass,  and 
Mount  Lyell,  met  at  the  Tuolumne  meadows  to  form  an  immense 
glacier,  which,  overflowing  its  bounds  a  little  below  Soda  Springs,  sent 
a  branch  down  the  Tenaya  Gafion  to  join  the  Yosemite  glacier,  while 
the  main  current  flowed  on  down  the  Tuolumne  Gafion  and  throujgh 
Hetchhetchy  Valley.  Knobs  of  granite,  500  to  800  feet  high,  standing 
in  its  pathway,  were  enveloped  and  swept  over,  and  are  now  left  ronnd, 
and  polished,  and  scored,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This  glacier 
was  at  least  forty  miles  long  and  1,000  feet  thick  at  Soda  Springs,  for  its 
stranded  lateral  moraine  may  be  traced  so  high  along  the  slopes  of  the 
bounding  mountain,  and  2,500  thick  farther  down,  for  it  filled  Hetch- 
hetchy Valley  to  the  brim. 

c.  The  Sierra  Range  on  its  western  side  slopes  gradually  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  very  precipitous,  so  that  the 
plains  5,000  to  7,000  feet  below  the  crest  are  reached  in  four  or  five 
miles.  In  glacial  times  long  and  complicated  glaciers  with  many  tribu- 
taries occupied  the  western  slope,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  innumer- 
able short,  simple  glaciers  flowed  in  parallel  streams  down  the  steep  in- 
cline and  out  for  several  miles  on  the  level  plain,  or  even  into  the  waters 
of  Lake  Mono.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  took  its  rise  in  the  snow- 
fields  about  Mono  Pass,  flowed  down  Bloody  GafUm^  and  six  to  seven 
miles  out  on  the  plain,  and  evidently  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Mono, 
which  was  then  far  more  extensive  and  higher  than  now.  Parallel  mo- 
raines, 300  feet  high,  formed  by  the  dropping  of  glacial  dibris  on  each 
side  of  the  icy  tongue,  as  it  ran  out  on  the  plain  or  on  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  lake,  are  very  conspicuous,  as  are  also  the  successive  ter- 
minal  moraines  left  in  the  subsequent  retreat  Behind  these  moraines 
water  has  accumulated,  forming  lakelets. 

d.  Many  glaciers,  whose  tracks  are  still  easily  traced,  at  that  time 
ran  down  the  steep  mountain-slope  into  Lake  Tahoe.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  are  three  at  the  southern  end,  which,  issuing  from  as 
many  caflons,  ran  out  on  the  level  plain  three  or  four  miles,  and  into 
the  swollen  waters  of  the  lake  to  form  icebergs.    The  beautiful  lakelets 
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and  the  lake-like  bay  which  form  so  conspicnoaa  a  feature  of  the 
scenery  of  the  southern  end  of  the  great  lake,  were  partly  scooped  ont 
by  these  steeply  descending  glaciers,  and  partly  dammed  by  the  d6bris 
left  when  they  retired ;  and  the  long,  parallel  ridges  of  earth  and 
bowlders  bordering  the  lakelets  and  stretching  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  great  lake,  are  lateral  moraines  dropped  on  each  side  as  the  glaciers 
ran  ont  into  the  lake*  (Fig.  95S). 

With  the  decline  of  glacial  conditions  all  these  glaciers  of  the  Sierra 
retreated,  leaving  Tery  distinct  terminal  moraines,  where  they  rested 


Fis.  ini.^I>Ugimni  of  Honlna  it  the  Soathem  Bod  of  Like  Tilioa  ;  a,  FUloi-Lail  L>k*;  b,  Cu- 
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awhile,  behind  which,  drainage-waters  accnmnlating,  have  formed  beaa* 
tifnl  little  lakes.  Thus  they  have  gone  backward  and  upward,  until 
they  have  now  mostly  retired  within  the  snow-fields  which  gave  them 
birth.  The  feeble  remains  of  some  may  still  be  fonnd  bidden  away 
among  the  coolest  and  shadiest  hollows  of  the  highest  summits. 

Lakes. — A  period  of  flooded  lakes,  marked  by  succeesive  terraces 
aboat  the  present  lakes,  is  well  shown,  especially  in  the  Basin  region. 
The  period  of  the  flooded  lakes  in  this  region  seems  to  have  cons- 

*  Anwricao  JonriM]  o(  Bdence,  vol.  i,  p.  126, 1S10. 
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aponded  with  the  Glacial  epoch,  for  the  great  glaciers  ran  into  soma  of 
them. 

About  Lake  Mono  there  are  fi*e  or  six  verj  distinct  terraces,  the 
highest  being  about  700  feet  above  the  present  water-level.  Evidently 
at  that  time  its  waveB  washed  against  the  steep  slope  of  the  Sierra, 
and  many  of  the  glaciers  in  this  region  ran  into  it.  Abont  Salt  Late, 
several  terraces  are  very  conspicuous,  the  highest  being  about  1,000  feet 
above  the  present  lake-level.  Traced  oat  by  this  highest  level,  the  out- 
line of  the  lake  embraced  an  enormous  area. ,  Similarly  about  all  the 
saline  lakes  of  the  Nevada  baain  terraces  have  been  traced  up  to  more 
than  600  feet  about  the  present  level.  In  general  terms,  we  may  say 
that  the  Basin  region  at  that  time  was  occupied  by  two  great  lakes : 
the  one  filling  the  Utah  basin,  the  other  the  Nevada  baain,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  one  washed  against  the  Wi^satch,  the  western  shore  of 


the  other  against  the  Sierra.  The  former  has  been  accurately  mapped 
by  Gilbert  and  called  Lake  Bonneville  (Fig.  953  a) — the  latter,  also 
accurately  mapped  by  King  and  Russell,  and  called  Lake  Lahontan 
(Fig.  953  b),  in  honor  of  these  early  explorers.  Lake  Bonneville  when 
at  its  1,000-foot  level,  emptied  northirard  into  the  Snake  and  Colum- 
bia Kivers.  It  eroded  its  outlet  down  to  the  600-foot  level ;  there  lost 
its  outlet  and  dried  away  to  its  present  condition.  Lake  Lahontan 
when  at  its  600-foot  level  had  a  complicated,  deeply-diaaected  outline, 
with  the  numerous  mountain-ridges  of  the  Basin  region  forming  high 
islands  and  promontories.  So  far  as  known,  it  bad  no  outlet  As  the 
Quaternary  period  passed  away,  these  great  lakes  dried  away  more  and 
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more.  The  residues  of  the  one  are  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and 
Sevier  Lake;  of  the  other.  Pyramid,  Winnemucca,  Humboldt,  CarsoD, 
Walker,  and  Soda  Lakes.* 

In  both  of  these  great  lakes,  according  to  Gilbert  and  Rassell, 
there  are  abundant  evidences  of  two  flooded  periods  separated  by  a 
period  of  complete  desiccation.  If  the  flooded  periods  correspond 
with  periods  of  great  development  of  the  ice-sheet,  as  seems  probable, 
we  have  here  also— as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent — glacial 
and  interglacial  epochs. 

River-Beds. — Old  river-beds  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Drift  region  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our  continent 
(p.  581),  but  those  of  California  are  peculiar.  In  the  East  and  elsfr- 
where,  the  Tertiary  river-beds  are  in  the  same  places,  but  below  the 
present  river-beds;  in  CaUfomia  they  are  far  above,  and  in  many  cases 


Fig.  OH.— Map  of  ft  portlc 
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in  different  places — i.  e.,  the  rivers  have  been  displaced  from  their 
former  beds  and  cut  much  deeper.  In  map  (Fig.  954)  we  give  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  about  the  upper  Yuba,  and  Fig.  955  is  an  ideal 
section  across  the  river-beds  along  the  line  N  S,  Fig.  954.    It  is  seen 

*  Q.  K.  GlIbeK:   Like  BoDDeiille,  Monograph  I,  U.  S.  Geo],  Suit.     J.  C.  SuekU: 
Uke  Labonlao,  Uonograpb  XI,  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surr. 
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that  there  are  remnants  of  old  laya-flows  on  the  diyides  between  the 
deep  riyer-channels.    Beneath  these  Uiras  there  are  river-grayels,  and 


Fi«.  K6.-^ectlon  along  Um  line,  north  and  aooth:  t*  r',  old  riTor-beds;  r  r,  proient  rirer-beda;  A 

lava;  «f,  ilate. 

beneath  these  gravels,  trough-shaped  river-beds  with  their  smoothly 
and  variously  eroded  bed-rock.  The  section  shows,  moreover,  that  the 
present  rivers  have  commenced  their  beds  on  the  old  divides  (shown  by 
dotted  lines),  but  have  cut  much  de^per^  leaving  the  old  beds  high  np 
on  the  present  divides. 

Such  are  the  facts.  The  history  of  the  process  is  briefly  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  there  was  an  outburst  of  lava  near  the  crest 
of  the  Sierras.*  The  lava  flowed  down  the  river-beds,  filled  them  up, 
and  displaced  the  rivers.  These  immediately  commenced  cutting  new 
beds  on  the  old  divides^  because  the  lava  was  thinner  or  absent  there. 
Now,  coincidently  with  the  lava-flow,  there  was  an  elevation  of  the 
Sierra  crest  hy  faulting  or  folding,  or  both  effects  combined,  and  tihere- 
fore  increase  of  the  Sierra  slope.  Such  tilting  was  attended  possibly 
with  a  very  great  amount  of  displacement  or  faulting  on  the  eastern 
side.  On  account  of  the  increased  slope,  the  rivers  seeking  their  base- 
level  cut  down  far  below  their  previous  level.  This  increase  of  slope 
is  shown,  if  possible,  still  more  plainly,  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  the 


Fig.  956.— Ideal  Section  across  a  Kiver-bed  In  Sonthem  California  beyond  the  Begion  of  the 

Lava-flow. 

southern  part  of  the  State,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lava-flow.  Here 
also  the  tilting  and  the  increased  slope  took  place,  but  the  rivers  were 
not  displaced.  They  therefore  retained  their  beds,  but  deepened 
their  channels,  leaving  the  old  river-gravels  high  up  on  their  sides 
(Pig.  956).    The  river-beds  of  California  show,  therefore,  not  con- 

*  The  great  laya-flooding  of  the  Tertiary  commenced  probably  at  the  end  of  the  Mio- 
cene, and  continued  through  the  Pliocene.  These  flowB,  in  Galifomia,  seem  to  have  been 
the  last. 
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tinental  crast-oecill&tioiiB  like  those  ot  the  East,  bnt  moimtain-iuak- 
ing  by  cmst-block  tilting. 

Hlstor;  of  the  Siena  Bange. — This  range  was  bom  out  of  the  oceao 
by  horizontal  eniahing  and  hulging,  as  already  explained  (p.  869),  at 
the  end  of  the  Jurassic.  During  the  whole  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  it 
vas  subjected  to  erosion,  until  by  the  end  of  that  time  the  rivers  had 
reached  their  base-levels,  and  the  range  was  reduced  to  very  moderate 
height.  The  crest  wae  then  about  the  region  of  the  Yosemite,  for  the 
erosion  into  the  granite  is  deepest  about  that  region.  Then  came,  at 
the  end  of  the  Tertiary  and  beginning  of  the  Quaternary,  the  further 
uplift  of  the  Sierra  mountains,  the  formation  of  the  great  faults,  and 


the  transference  of  the  crest  to  the  extreme  eastern  side;  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  lava;  the  displacement  of  the  rivers;  and  the  cutting  of  the 
new  river-beda.  By  this  great  movement  the  already  old  Sierra  was 
rejuvenated,  and  entered  upon  a  new  cycle  of  changes  by  erosion, 
which  is  still  progressing.  The  sharply  accented,  even  savage  char- 
acter of  the  scenery  of  the  Sierra  is  the  result  of  the  comparative 
recency  of  ite  latest  movement. 

The  Quaternary  Period  in  Europe. 
In  Europe  the  phenomena  were  more  irregular,  the  oscillations 
more  numerous,  and  perhaps  more  local,  than  in  America.    This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  difference  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
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two  continents.    NeyertheloBB,  the  general  character  of  the  phenomena 
was  similar  in  the  two  countries, 

1.  Epooh  of  Eleyation— Oladal  ^[KWh.— Daring  the  Early  Qua- 
ternary the  whole  of  Northern  Europe  seems  to  have  been  elevated 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  and  sheeted  with  ice.  The  continental  margin  was 
considerably  farther  west  than  now.  The  British  Isles  were  then  a 
part  of  the  continent,  there  being  then  no  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 
The  area  of  highest  elevation  and  of  thickest  ice,  and  therefore  of 
radial  movement,  was  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  From  this  area 
the  ice  moved  westward  into  the  Atlantic,  as  far  at  least  as  the  line 
of  100  fathoms  (shown  by  the  dotted  line,  Fig.  957) ;  southwestward 
over  the  British  Isles,  southward  over  the  beds  of  the  Baltic  and  North 
Seas  and  into  Northern  Germany  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia ; 


Fio.  0G7.— Hap  of  Europe,  showing  the  limit  of  the  loe-sheet  aod  tbo  sahordinate  loe-eheets  in 

monntain  regions. 

and  southeastward  and  eastward  over  Bussia,  far  beyond  Moscow,  gla- 
ciating the  whole  surface  in  its  course.  The  southern  boundary  of  the 
ice-sheet  has  been  traced.  It  passed  through  Cornwall,  across  Dover 
Strait,  through  Middle  Germany  and  Southern  Bussia  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  following  nearly  the  52d  parallel  of  latitude.  The  gen- 
eral outline  and  extent  of  the  ice-sheet  in  Europe  during  the  period 
of  its  maximum  is  shown  in  the  map,  Fig.  957. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  Alpine  region  of  Middle  Europe,  al- 
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tbongh  beyond  the  liouta  of  the  ioe-sheet,  was  mantled  with  snow  to  a 
degree  muoh  greater  tlian  at  present,  and  developed  glaciers  on  a  pro- 
digious scale.  Some  of  these  have  been  traced  ont  with  great  care  and 
skill.  Especially  has  this  been  done  for  the  great  Rhine  glacier  by 
Qayot,  and  more  recently  by  Farre.  At  that  time  a  groat  glacier  came 
down  the  valley  of  the  Rhdne,  emerged  on  the  plains,  and  filled  the 
whole  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles  wide,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura,  forming  a  great  mer  de  glace  50  miles  wide,  150  miles  long,  and 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  deep.  A  figure  is  given  below  of  this  great  glacier. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  direction  of  motion  as  determined  by 
bowlders  left  in  the  valley  or  stranded  high  ap  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Jnra. 


no.  DM  — l[4p  abowlDi!  tbe  Ontlfne  and  Coanc       Fia.  tU.— Uap  showing  the  LInea  ot  DtbrU  u- 
of  Flow  or  tba  Great  RhOoa  Gluln  (■»«  t«od<Dg  from  tbe  Alpi  into  tbe  PUiu  ot  tba 

LjeU),  Po  (after  LTell). 

Lakes  Gteneva  and  Nenfch&tel  were  filled  and  thei^  bottoms  scoured 
by  this  great  glacier. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  on  the  sonthem  slopes  of  the  Alps,  long 
glaciers  stretched  out  on  tbe  plains  of  Lombardy,  as  shown  by  the  pro- 
digious piles  of  debris  (moraines)  still  left.  Some  of  these  moraines 
are  1,500  feet  high.     Fig.  959  is  a  map  of  these  lines  of  dibris. 

Evidences  of  glaciers  of  this  time  are  also  found  in  the  Vo^es,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  other  high  monntains  of  Central  Europe. 

Dnring  this  time  also  Europe  was  probably  connected  with  Africa 
by  one  or  more  highways,  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

In  Europe,  as  in  America,  there  are  evidences  of  several  retreats 
and  readvances  of  the  ice.    Geikie  •  recognizes  six  glacial  and  five  in- 

*  JameB  OdUe:  Tbe  Gnat  loe  Age. 
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terglacial  epochs.  The  second  advance  of  the  glacier  was  the  mosf 
eztensiye. 

2.  Kpoeh  of  Subaidenoe — Champlaln. — Following  the  epoch  of  ele- 
ration  was  an  epoch  of  sabsidence,  during  which  the  same  regions  which 
were  before  most  elevated  became  now  most  depressed.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  in  Scotland  the  land  was  2,000  feet  below  the  present 
level.  By  this  depression  a  great  part  of  Northern  Europe  was  sub- 
merged, and  Oreat  Britain  was  reduced  to  an  archipelago  of  small 
islets.  Over  the  area  thus  submerged  icebergs  loosened  from  the 
Scandinavian  ice-fields  drifted. 

At  the  same  time,  partly  by  subsidence,  and  therefore  slackened 
water-currents,  and  partly  by  moderated  climate  and  melting  of  glaciers, 
there  was  a  flooded  condition  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  Middle  Europe, 
France,  (Germany,  and  Switzerland.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Asia  and  the  lake-region  of  that  continent  were  sub- 
merged. The  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Aral,  and  other  lakes  in  that  region, 
were  probably  then  united  into  one  great  inland  sea,  connected  either 
with  the  Black  Sea  or  the  then  greatly-extended  Arctic  Ocean,  or  with 
both.* 

Evidences  of  this  condition  of  things  are  found  in  old  sea-margins, 
lake-margins,  river-terraces,  and  flood-plain  deposits. 

The  subsidence  was  followed,  as  in  America,  by  a  re-elevation, 
shown  by  successive  beaches  and  terraces  on  sea-shores,  about  lakes, 
and  along  rivers.  In  some  places,  the  re-elevation  seems  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  present  level,  and  the  British  Isles  for  a  brief  time  were 
again  united  to  the  continent.  Then  the  land  went  down  again  to  its 
present  condition. 

Southern  Hemisphere. 

Similar  phenomena  to  those  described  have  been  observed  also  in 
high  latitude  regions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  i.  e.,  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  South  America,  Australia,  Africa,  and  New  Zealand.  In- 
deed, the  facts  of  distribution  of  organisms  strongly  suggest  that  in 
glacial  times  (as  also  in  Permian)  Antarctica  was  greatly  elevated,  and 
so  extended  that  it  connected  with  South  America,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia.  This  condition  was  attended  with  glaciation  as  severe  and 
possibly  as  extensive  as  that  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  the 
subsequent  subsidence  was  greater  and  more  permanent,  and  therefore 
much  of  the  glaciated  region  is  now  covered  by  the  sea. 

*  Nature,  vol.  xiii,  p.  74 ;  Natural  Historj  Magazine,  vol.  xrii,  p.  176 ;  Archives  des 
Scienoee,  ^ol  liv,  p.  487. 
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Some  Oeneral  BewJU  of  Olaciaiion. 

1.  Fiords. — We  have  seen  that  the  phenomeQa  of  rivers,  in  the 
region  affected  by  the  Drift,  show  elevation,  then  Bnbsidence,  and  then 
re-elevation  to  a  lesa  height  than  the  first.  The  first  elevation  is  shown 
in  their  deep,  ancient  beds ;  the  snhsidence,  in  the  filling  np  of  these 
with  deposit ;  the  re-elevation,  in  the  cutting  down  into  the  deposit, 
and  forming  terraces.  Now,  all  these  changes  are  also  shown  in  the 
phenomena  of  fiords  (Dana). 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  38)  that  the  Norway  coast  is  wonderfully 
bold  and  deeply  dissected,  consisting  of  high,  rocky  headlands,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  inlets  mnning  50  to  100  miles  into  the  conntry ;  and  off 
shore  there  is  a  line  of  high,  rooky  isles,  evidently  the  remnants  of  an 
old  shore-line.  These  deep  inlets  are  called  in  Norway  Fiords ;  and 
the  name  is  now  nsed  for  all  snch  deep  inlets  separating  high  head- 
lands. The  coast  of  Greenland  has  a  precisely  similar  structure.  It, 
also,  consists  of  bold,  rocky  headlands,  separated  by  fiords  running  far 
into  the  country ;  and  off  shore  a  line  of  rooky  isles  2,000  feet  high. 
In  Greenland  these  fiords  are  now  occupied  by  glacial  extensions  of  the 
general  ice-mantle  (Fig.  960).  The  same  coast-structure  is  found  on 
the  western  side  of  the  continent  in  high  latitudes.  The  coast  of 
British  America  and  Alaska  is  also  bold  and  deeply  dissected  by 
fiords ;  and  in  Alaska  these  fiords  are  now  occupied  by  great  glaciers 
running  down  to  the  sea. 

The  fiords  of  Norway  have  been  attributed  (p.  38)  partly  to  the 
erosive  agency  of  waves  and  tides,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  mainly 
dne  to  a  partiid  subsidence  of  a  bold  coast  deeply  trenched  with  gorges. 
In  a  word,  fiords  are  deeply-eroded  valleys,  which  have  become  half 
submerged;  and,  as  glaciers  are  the  moat  powerful  of  erosive  agents  in 
these  regions,  tbey  are  asaally  half-submerged  glacial  valleys.     These 


Fie.  MO,— Idetl  Section  throagh  ■  rford. 


valleys  can  in  most  cases  be  traced  as  submarine  tronghs,  far  out  to  eea. 
In  Greenland,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  these  troughs,  deep  below 
the  pr^ent  sea-level  and  far  out  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  glo- 
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ciers^  shows  a  former  more  elevated  condition;  and  terraces  and 
cent  deposits  up  to  500  feet  show  a  subsidence  below^  and  a  re-eleva- 
tion to^  the  present  level. 

All  shores  in  northern  regions  are  bold  and  rocky  and  deeply  dis- 
sected, and  have  rocky  islets  off  shore;  in  other  words,  are  more  or  less 
affected  with  fiord-structure.  They  have  been  elevated,  eroded,  and 
subsided.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  epoch  of  greatest  elevation  a 
broad  continental  connection  existed  between  America  and  Asia,  in- 
cluding the  whole  area  between  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  Bering  Strait. 

2.  Lakes  due  to  01ader8.*~Lakes  occur  in  all  countries,  and  are 
doubtless  due  to  many  different  agencies,  but  the  small  lakes,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  region  covered  by  the  ice-sheet  and  by  ancient  glaciers,  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  glacial  agency.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  a 
good  map  of  the  United  States  to  see  at  once  the  great  contrast  in  this 
regard  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  parts.  In  the  single  State 
of  Minnesota  there  are  several  thousand  lakes.  South  of  the  line  of 
the  ice-sheet  there  is  not  one  except  in  Florida,  and  there  due  to  en- 
tirely different  causes. 

These  lakes  are  formed  in  several  ways:  (a)  They  may  be  rock- 
ha^ns  scooped  out  by  glaciers  where  the  rocks  are  softer  or  else  where 
there  is  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  bed  from  a  higher  to  a 
lesser  angle;  or  (6)  they  may  be  formed  by  the  damming  of  drainage 
waters  behind  terminal  moraines  of  a  retreating  glacier;  or  (c)  by  the 
disappearance  of  snow  from  old  cirques,  the  fountains  of  ancient 
glaciers.  These  three  kinds  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  highest 
mountains,  such  as  the  Sierra  or  the  Colorado;  the  last  among  the 
highest  summits,  the  first  high  up  the  valleys,  oud  the  second  a  little 
way  down.  Again,  (d)  along  northern  coasts  elongated  lakes  are 
often  formed  by  the  elevation  of  fiords.  Many  lakes  in  Norway  and 
Scotland  are  formed  in  this  way;  (e)  lastly,  the  thousands  of  small 
lakes  which  over-sprinkle  the  surface  left  by  the  ice-sheet,  especially 
after  its  second  advance,  are  due  to  irregular  dumping  of  glacial 
debris.    Such  are  either  kettle  lakes  or  morainal  lakes. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  lakes  are  ephemeral  features 
of  topography.  They  are  inevitably  in  time  either  drained  away  by 
down-cutting  of  their  outlets,  or  else  filled  up  by  sediments  or  vege- 
tal growth.  This  process  is  especially  rapid  in  mountain-regions. 
The  little  glacial  lakes  are  rapidly  being  filled  and  converted  into 
marshes  and  meadows,  called  "vlies"  in  the  Adirondacks.  Every- 
where in  the  Sierra  the  region  of  meadows  is  the  region  of  the  old 
glaciers.  Lakes,  then— especially  small  lakes — are  a  feature  of  new 
topography.  The  topography  of  all  the  Southern  States  is  extremely 
old,  while  that  of  the  drift  area  is  new. 
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Life  of  the  Quaternary  Period. 

Plants  and  Invertebrates. — Remains  of  the  life  of  the  Qaatemary, 
both  animal  and  yegetable,  are  very  numerous,  and  often  very  well  pre- 
served. Both  the  plants  and  the  invertebrate  animals  are  almost 
wholly  identical  with  those  now  living  on  the  earth.  We  will  there- 
fore dismiss  these  with  one  important  remark :  The  plants  and  the 
marine  shells  show  an  arctic  climate  in  now  temperate  regions.  The 
species  found  are  still  living,  but  living  farther  north.  There  has 
been  a  migration  of  species  northward  since  Glacial  times.  In  Ter- 
tiary times  (p.  526),  we  noted  a  migration  of  forms  southward,  indicat- 
ing a  contrary  change  of  climate  at  that  time. 

Mammals. — But  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Quaternary  is  almost 
wholly  peculiar.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  Tertiary  fauna  preceding, 
and  the  present  fauna  succeeding.  The  species  are,  moreover,  very 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  extraordinary  size ;  for  it  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  mammalian  age.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  describe 
some  of  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  preserved, 
and  thus  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  We  will  take  our  first  illustrations  from  Europe,  because  the  re- 
mains are  more  numerous  and  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied  there. 

Mammalian  remains  of  this  time  are  found  in  Europe — 1.  In  cav^ 
erns,  where  in  great  numbers  they  have  become  entombed;  2.  On 
beaches  and  terraces,  where  their  floating  carcasses  have  become  strand- 
ed; 3.  In  marshes  and  peat-bogs,  where,  venturing  in  search  of  food, 
they  have  mired  and  perished ;  4.  In  ice-cliffs  and  frozen  soils,  where 
they  have  been  hermetically  sealed  and  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

1.  Bone-Cavems. — The  richest  sources  of  Quaternary  mammalian 
remains  are  undoubtedly  bone-caverns.  These  occur  in  nearly  all 
countries,  often  along  the  course  of  streams,  but  high  above  the  pres- 
ent stream-level.  Their  formation  and  their  filling  are  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  floods  of  the  Interglacial  and  Champlain  epochs. 
They  are  rich  in  organic  remains  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  remains  is,  that 
they  often  consist  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  kinds,  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous,  and  all  sizes,  from  the  Elephant  and  Cave-bear  on  the 
one  hand  down  to  Bats  and  Weasels  on  the  other ;  sometimes  perfect, 
more  often  broken,  mingled  with  earth  and  gravel,  forming  unstratifled 
bone-rubbish.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  deposits  is  that  they  are 
often  covered  and,  as  it  were,  sealed  by  a  stalagmitic  crust  formed  by 
subsequent  drippings  from  the  roof,  and  thus  preserved  against  even 
the  suspicion  of  disturbance  to  the  present  time.  We  give  (Fig.  961) 
a  section  of  the  cave  of  Gailenreuth,  with  its  bone-rubbish  and  stalag- 
mitic crust 
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Among  the  remains  of  Herbivores  found  in  bone-caverns,  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  the 


Fib.  Ml.— Vvtlwl  SBcUcm  Uunwb  OkUanimlli  On, 


great  Irish  Elk,  besides  Horses  and  Oxen.  Some  large  and  remark- 
ably perfect  skeletons  of  the  Irish  Elk  have  been  found  in  peat-bogs 
in  which  the  animal  had  sunk.  The  antlers  of  one  specimen  dis- 
covered had  a  spread  of  twelre  feet.     Among  Carnivores  are  the 


Fia.  Mia.— TsMh  ■nd  Lcv-boui  el  tbc  Ore-bcu,  from  Oailaueath  Cm. 

Cave-bear  (Ursus  speltsvs),  larger  than  the  Grizzly,  the  Cave-hyena,* 
the  Cave-lion,*  the  Saber-toothed  Tiger  {Machairodus  latidens),  with 

*  These  ire  rappoaed  to  be  the  same  Bpeciea  w  the  Africui  Uou  uid  h;eu  of  tbe 
preflent  day,  but  much  Uifer. 
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its  saber-like  tuBks,  ten  inches  long,  besides  smaller  animals  of  the  same 
order.    The  remains  of  the  larger  CamiTOra,  especially  the  Cave-bear 


Tia.  W.— Skoll  of  Una*  ipclatu,  x  ). 

and  the  Cave-h^ena,  are  the  most  abundant.  The  bones  of  (he  smaller 
Herbivores  bear  the  marks  of  teeth,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed.  The 
skeletons  of  the  large  Pachyderms  are  nsnally  more  perfect  In  the  Kirk- 
dale  Cave,  England,  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  300  individuals  of  the 
Cave-hyena  vere  fonnd.  In  the  Gailenreuth  Gave,  Franconia  (Fig.  961), 
the  remains  of  800  Cave-bears  were  obtained.  In  a  Polish  cave  Romer 
recently  found  the  remains  of  at  least  1,000  Cave-bears,*  and  from  one 
in  Sicily,  twenty  tons  of  hippopotamns-bones  have  been  taken.f    In 


Pis.  »(lt.-SkDU  of  Ujeiu  apeln,  >  {. 

many  bone-caves  are  found  also  the  bones  and  rude  implements  of 
primeval  man.    Of  these  we  will  speak  more  fnlly  hereafter. 

Origin  of  Gave  Bone-RnbbiBh.— When  it  was  supposed  that  the  Drift 
was  caused  by  a  great  wave  of  translation  sweeping  across  the  conti- 
nent and  carrying  ruin  in  its  course,  the  phenomena  of  bone-caves  were 
supposed  to  give  countenance  to  this  view.     Animals  of  all  sizes  and 

"  Sdenoe,  voL  lU,  p.  490, 1B84.  f  Pr«st»lcli,  Oeologj,  toL  U,  p.  S06. 
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kinds  were  supposed  to  ha?e  huddled  together  in  these  cayes,  forget- 
ting their  mutual  hostility  in  the  sense  of  a  common  danger,  and  per- 
ished miserably  together  there. 

But  at  present  it  is  usually  belieyed :  1.  That  these  caves  were  the 
dens  of  the  larger  Carniyores,  especially  the  Gaye-bear  and  Caye-hyena, 
which  dragged  their  prey  there  to  devour  them,  and  also  later  the 
abodes  of  men ;  2.  That  also  the  floating  bodies  of  large  Herbiyores, 
such  as  the  Elephant,  Bhinoceros,  etc.,  were  carried  into  them  by  the 
flooded  rivers  which  then  ran  at  that  level ;  and  3.  That  during  the 
Champlain  epoch,  when  water  ran  through  these  caves  in  large  quanti- 
ties, bones  and  earth  were  drifted  in  from  above,  through  fissures  and 
subterranean  passages,  and  thus  found  their  lodgment  in  the  cavea. 
This  last  was  probably  the  principal  source  of  the  bone-rubbish  in 
most  cases,  and  it  explains  also  ossiferous  fissures,  which  are  com- 
mon. 

Origin  of  Bone-Cavema. — In  limestone  regions  caverns  are  yery 
abundant  everywhere.    Many  do  not  seem  to  be  enlarging  now,  but 
on  the  contrary  to  be  in  some  cases  filling  up  either  with  rubbish  or 
with  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  deposit.    In  some  cases  streams  still 
run  through  them.    It  seems  probable  that  they  are  due  to  the  action 
of  subterranean  waters  in  pre-Champlain  times.    At  that  time  full 
streams  ran  through  and  excavated  them,  partly  by  erosion^  partly  by 
solution.    Gradually,  as  the  re-elevation  came  on,  the  great  streams 
into  which  these  cavern  tributaries  ran  cut  down  their  beds  to  lower 
levels,  the  subterranean  waters  sought  lower  levels,  and  the  part  run- 
ning through  the  caverns  was  reduced  to  drippings;  and  stalagmitic 
crusts  covered  the  Champlain  rubbish  and  preserved  them.     Thus, 
then,  the  date  of  the  caves  is  pre-Champlain;  of  the  bone-rubbish  is 
Champlain ;  of  the  stalagmitic  crust  is  later. 

2.  Beaches  and  Terraoes. — On  these  are  found  the  remains  of  bodies 
which  have  floated  and  become  stranded.  The  most  abundant  of  these 
are  remains  of  Elephas  primigenius  or  Mammoth.  It  is  believed  that 
the  bones  of  500  individuals  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  over  2,000  grinders  have  been  dredged  up  by  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  little  village  of  Happesburgh  (Woodward).  On  river- 
terraces  associated  with  bones  of  Quaternary  animals  have  been  found 
also  the  rude  implements  of  primeval  man  already  referred  to. 

3.  Marshes  and  Bogs. — As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  re- 
mains found  in  these  are  mainly  those  of  the  larger  Herbivores — ele- 
phants, oxen,  stags,  etc.  It  is  in  these  that  were  found  most  of 
the  fine  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  elk  (Cervus  megaceros). 
This  magnificent  elk  was  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of 
its  palmate  antlers,  and  eight  to  ten  feet  between  the  antler-tips 
(Fig.  964). 
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Via.  Se4^-Skelel0D  of  [he  Irish  Elk  <Cerviu  megseeiiM),  Foat-niocene,  Btluiii. 

4.  Frozen  Soils  and  loe-Cliffs. — As  in  these  have  been  found  the  most 
perfect  BpeclmeaB  of  the  Mammoth  {Elephas  primigenius),  this  aeems 
to  be  tbe  proper  place  to  describe  the  animal. 

The  genus  Elephas  ranges  in  time  from  tbe  early  part  of  the  Plio- 
cene to  the  present.  There  are  aboat  fifteen  fossil  species  known. 
The  genns  seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum  development  in  the 
Quaternary.  Daring  that  period  three  species  iDhabit«d  Europe,  viz. : 
E.  antiquus,  E.  meridionalis,  E.  primigenius  (Lyell),  besides  two 
dwarf  species,  E.  Melitensis,  four  and  a  halt  feet  high,  and  E.  Fal- 
coneri,  three  feet  high,  found  in  the  Quaternary  of  Malta.  Of  these, 
not  largest,  but  most  numerous  and  the  latest,  was  tbe  primigenius  or 
Mammoth.  This  species  roamed  in  immense  herds  all  over  Europe, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Siberia,  and  extended  also 
over  the  northern  portions  of  North  America.  In  Siberia  the  tusks 
are  so  abundant  and  so  well  preserved  that  much  of  the  ivory  of 
commerce  is  got  from  this  source. 

The  Mammoth  (Fig.  965)  equalled  in  bulk  and  weight  tbe  lar- 
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gest  modem  species,  and  was  perhaps  somewhat  taller.    It  was  thick- 
ly covered  with  a  brownish  wool,  and  in  parta  with  long  hair;  and 


Fia.geB.— Skelelonof  IbeUunmoLhfSlapliuprliiilEeDiiuV  PortlouofUu 


to  ate  btaa,  tai  Ui«  tblek  akin  ol  (he  k 


WB8  therefore  well  adapted  to  endure  cold.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
we  should  speak  of  the  hair  and  wool  and  the  color  of  an  extinct 
animal;  bnt  perfectly-preserved  specimens  have  been  found  sealed  in 
the  ice  in  Siberia — so  perfectly  preserved  that,  when  first  exposed, 
wolves  and  doga  of  the  present  epoch  fed  on  the  fleah  of  this  animal 
belonging  to  an  extinct  fauna.  The  whole  skeleton,  with  portions 
of  the  skin,  hair,  wool,  hoofs,  and  eyes  of  this  animal,  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  mnseum  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  existence  of  elephants 
so  far  north  does  not  indicate  a  warm  climate,  although  the  Cham> 
plain  epoch  was  doabtless  far  less  rigorons  than  the  Glacial.  These 
elephants  were  covered  with  thick  wool,  as  was  also  the  European 
rhinoceros  of  that  time. 

Qaatemaiy  H&mmalian  Fauna  of  England. — In  England  alone  there 
were,  in  Quaternary  times,  of  Carnivora,  the  great  Cave-bear,  the  Cave- 
hyena,  a  tiger  larger  than  the  Bengal,  the  eaber-tooihed  tiger,  ae  large, 
with  its  flat,  curved  tnsks,  eight  inches  beyond  the  gnms,  besides  wolves 
and  lesser  Carnivores.  Of  Herbivores,  there  were  the  Mammoth  in 
herds,  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  one  hippopotamus,  the  great  Irish  elk, 
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three  species  of  oxen,  two  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  besides  horses,  deer, 
and  other  smaller  species.  Surely  this  was  the  culmination  of  the 
Mammalian  age  in  England. 

Mammalian  Fauna  in  North  America. 

The  animals  of  North  America,  in  Quaternary  times,  were  equally 
abundant ;  but  the  country  has  been  less  perfectly  explored,  and  the 
collections,  therefore,  less  complete.  Bone-caverns,  the  richest  sources 
of  European  collections,  are  also  far  more  rare. 

Among  HerhivoreSy  the  most  remarkable  were  the  great  Mastodon 
( Jf.  Americanus) ;  two  species  of  elephants,  the  E.  Amsricanus  and  the 
E.  primigenius  ;  at  least  two  gigantic  bisons,  one  of  which  was  prob- 
ably ten  feet  between  the  horn-tips ;  *  horses  of  present  size ;  huge 
rodents  allied  to  the  beaver  {Castor oides) ;  a  gigantic  stag  {Cervus 
americanus) y  fully  as  large  as  the  Irish  elk;  tapirs,  peccaries,  and 
a  large  number  of  Edentates^  an  order  now  mostly  confined  to  South 
America,  to  which  belong  the  sloths  and  armadillos.  Many  of  these 
were  also  of  gigantic  size.  Carnivores  were  not  so  abundant  as  in 
Europe.  The  most  remarkable  were  a  lion  {Felis  atrox)y  as  large 
as  the  European,  and  two  species  of  bear  ( Ursus  pristinus  and  am- 
plidens). 

.  We  have  already  seen  (page  558)  that  the  EquidsB  originated  on  this 
continent  and  migrated  to  Eurasia.  They  continued  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  Tertiary,  and  apparently  culminated  in  the  early 
Quaternary  (Equus  beds).  They  soon  after  became  extinct  in  America 
and  have  been  reintroduced  only  in  historic  times  by  man. 

Bone-Caves. — Caves  are  found  in  limestone  regions  in  America  as 
elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  to  the  same  extent  the 
dens  of  Carnivores.  In  a  vertical  opening  in  limestone  strata  in  Penn- 
sylvania, a  kind  of  cave,  mammalian  remains  have  been  found  belong- 
ing to  thirty-four  species,  among  which  were  six  Edentates,  eight  Un- 
gulates, and  twelve  Bodents.  A  number  have  also  been  found  in  the 
caves  of  Virginia,  and  a  few  in  those  of  Illinois  (Cope). 

Marshes  aEd  Bogs. — Most  of  the  remains  of  large  Herbivores  have 
been  found  in  marshes  and  bogs.  In  the  Big  Bone  Lick^  Kentucky, 
the  remains  of  one  hundred  mastodons  and  twenty  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  dug  up.  Many  very  perfect  skeletons  of  the  great  masto- 
don have  been  obtained  from  marshes  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  In- 
diana, and  Missouri.  One  magnificent  specimen  was  found  in  a  marsh 
near  Newburg,  New  York,  with  its  legs  bent  under  the  body  and  the 

*  A  spedmen  of  Bw  loH/rofu  has  been  found  in  Ohio,  the  hom-eorea  of  which  were 
twenty  inches  around  the  base  and  six  feet  six  inches  between  the  points.  Between  the 
horn-dps  must  have  been  much  more,  possibly  as  much  as  ten  feet. 
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head  thrown  np,  evidently  in  the  very  position  in  which  it  mired.  The 
teeth  were  still  filled  with  the  haU-chewed  remnants  of  its  food,  which 
consisted  of  twigs  of  spnice,  fir,  ind  other  trees ;  and  within  the  ribs. 


Fm.  us.— MutodoD  usarlowiDi,  x  ^  (4Rer  Hinh). 

in  the  place  where  the  stomach  had  been,  a  large  quantity  of  simi- 
lar material  was  found.  In  1866  a  very  perfect  skeleton  was  found 
in  a  pot  hole  at  Cohoes,  New  York.    Many  others  have  been  found. 

The  Mastodon  americanva  (Fig. 
966)  was  more  heavily  huilt  than 
the  ordinary  elephant,  but  was  not 
as  large  as  E.  imperator  or  E.  co- 
lumbi.      It   differed   from   the   ele- 


Fis.  xa.—'Pnrltct  Tooth  or  ths 


phant  chiefly  in  the  character  of  its  teeth.  The  difference  is  seen 
in  Figs.  967,  968,  969.  The  elephant's  tooth,  given  in  Fig.  968, 
is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  grinding  surface  eight  inches  by  four 
inches. 

The  two  genera  of  Proboscidians,  Mastodon  and  Elephas,  appeared 
successively,  the  one  in  the  later  Miocene,  the  other  in  early  Pliocene, 
and  ranged  together  through  the  rest  of  the  Tertiary,  the  species,  of 
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conrse,  cbaBging  aeveral  times.    At  the  end  of  the  Tertiaiy,  the  maa- 
todon  became  extinct  od  the  Eastern  C/ontinent,  bnt  continned  through 
the  Qnatomarj,  with  its  companion,  the  elephant,  la  America.    At  the 
end  of  the  Qaatemary,  the  mastodon  became  extinct  wholly,  and  the 
elephant  in  America 
and  Europe,  though 
it  still  continues  in 
Asia     and     Africa. 
During   the  Qnater> 
nary,   therefore,  one 
species  of  mastodon 
and    two    species  of 
elephant    roamed  in 
herds     over     North 
America    from    the 
Gulf    to    arctic    re- 
gions.    Of   the  two 
species   of   elephant, 
however,  the  primi- 

/(«»'«*  WBH  mnfltiv  ^^  one.— TBMh  ot  Hunmotb  (Blepbii  prlmlgenliu)  !  a,  grindlDg 
genius      was       mOSUy  rort«ce ;  S,  aide  Tlew,  ihowlng  the  nwU  (»fUT  Ljai).        ^ 

confined  to  the  higher 

latitudes,  and  the  ColumM.to  the  southern  portions.  The  latter  is 
distingmshed  from  the  former  by  less  crowded  enamel  plates  in  the 
grinders  and  less  curved  tusks.  According  to  Cope,  about  fifty  speciea 
of  Proboscidians  are  known.  Of  these  five  are  Dinotheres,  twenty- 
five  Mastodons,  six  Elephants,  and  five  ot  uncertain  place. 

Genesis  of  Proboscidians. — The  origin  of  this  remarkable  order  is 
obscure.  It  probably  branched  oft  in  early  Tertiary  from  some  gener- 
alized form,  like  Ooryphodon  or  perhaps  Pyrotbere,  but  was  not  welt 
declared  until  the  Miocene.  It  is  well  to  observe,  however,  that  of 
the  threei known  genera  the  order  of  introduction  was:  1.  Dinothere; 
3.  Mastodon;  3.  Elepbae.  Now  this  is  also  the  order  of  increasing 
specialization,  especi^ly  in  complexity  of  the  structure  ot  the  molars, 


WArttntARy     pomt 
Pis.  vn>.— Diagram  ahowtng  DtiMbatlon  in  Tlma  of  ProbosctdUn*. 

and  in  the  size  and  complexity  ot  the  brain.  The  order  of  appearance 
and  of  extinction  ot  these  three  forms  are  shown  in  diagram  (Pig. 
970). 

Among  Edentates,  a    Megatherium,  a    Megalonyx,   and    several 
Mylodona  have  been  found  in  North  America;  but,  as  their  prin- 
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cipal  home  was  in  Sonth  America,  we  will  describe  them  ODder  that 
head. 

BlTerftravels. — In  many  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  espe- 
cially in  California,  remains  of  mastodon  and  elephant,  and  bison,  etc., 
are  fonnd  in  great  nnmbers  in  riTer-grarels.  The  river-graTels  of  Cali- 
fornia are  spoken  of  again  further  on. 

Qnatwusry  is  Sooth  Amerioa.— A  large  namber  (335)  of  species  of 
mammals  have  been  fonnd  in  the  soil  of  the  pampas  and  in  the  caves 
of  Brazil,  far  more  than  live  there  at  present  (Zittell).  They  are  mas- 
todons (difEerent  species  from  the  North  American),  llamas,  horses, 
tapirs,  rodents,  many  species  of  panther-like  carnivores,  large  saber- 
toothed  tigers  {Machairodus  neogaus  and  neeator),  with  curved,  saber- 
like  tasks  twelve  inches  long  and  eight  inches  beyond  the  gums  (Fig. 
971),  and  especially  a  large  number  of  Edentates  allied  to  the  sloths 
and  armadillos,  bnt  of  gigantic  size. 

Of  the  Edentates,  the  most  remarkable,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  animals  which  have  ever  existed,  is  the  Megatherium  (great 
beast)  americanum.  The  genua  Megatherium  ranged  in  Quaternary 
times  through  South  American,  and  into  North  America  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah Biver  the  remains  of  several  individuals  of  a  species  of  this  genus 
(if.  mirabile)  have  been  found.  But  the  largest  species  and  the  most 
perfect  specimens  have  been  found  in  South  America. 

The  Megatherium  americanum,  of  which  we  give  a  figure  (Fig. 
973),  was  larger  than  a  rhinoceros,  but  was  still  more  remarkable  for 


the  clumsy  massiveness  of  its  skeleton  than  for  its  size.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  its  hind-legs,  hip-bones,  and  tail.  For  this  reason  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  able  to  stand  on  its  hind-legs  and  tail,  while  it 
used  its  long  free-moving  arms,  with  hands  a  yard  long,  to  tear  down 
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bnmches  on  vhich  it  fed.  The  great  ekeleton  represented  above  is 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  ita  thigh-bopes  are  three  times  as  thick  as  those 
of  an  elephonL    The  grinding  snrfaoe  of  ita  molar  teeth  (it  had  no 


Fia.  07).— Lomr  Jaw  i 


iwing  the  Qradul  Snrtaca  of  the  Tseth  (t/tat  Owen). 


others)  is  traTersed  b;  triaogalar  ridges  admirably  adapted  to  tritnrate 
its  coarae  food. 

Megahnyx  (big  olav)  (Fig.  974)  is  the  name  of  another  genns  of 
these  gigantic  sloths,  and  Myhdon  of  a  third.  Both  of  these  genera 
extended  into  North  America.    In  fact,  the  Megalonyz  vas  first  dis- 


Fie.  971.— Cl*w-Con 


1  (down  tram  >  cut  of  Uie  orlgiiul). 


ns.  97S.— Scelcdotherinin  Icplocsphahii,  v  4i  (kfter  BonleV 
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corered  in  OreeDbrier  Connty,  Virginia,  and  named  Megalonjx  b; 
Thomaa  Jeflenon.     The  larger  species  of  Mylodon  and  Megalonjx 


Fte.  STS.— Skelabm  Ot  OlTptodon  claTipn,  k  J,.  qiuteni*i7,  Smth  Ametfu. 

were  about  the  size  of  a  bnffalo,  or  larger,  and  Scelidotbere  (Fig.  976) 
still  larger.    These  gigantic  animals,  though  allied  to  sloths,  were  oi 
coarse  not  tree-climberB  like  modern 
sloths.     They   have  been   well  called 
Ground  Sloths. 

Of  the  Armadillos  or  mailed  Eden- 
tatest  there  were  several  of  gigantic  size 
belonging  to  the  genera  Qlyptodon, 
Cklamydotkerium,  and  Pachytherium. 

The  accompanying  cnt  represents  one  ^"^j^^^^.^^^^f^ 
of  these  eight  feet  long,  with  an  invnU 

nerable  coat  of  mail.  Some  species  of  the  genns  Cklamydotkerium 
were  mach  larger — one  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  of  Packytlm-ium  as 
big  as  an  ox  (Dana). 


Ph.  wa— ThTl»<»l«o,  Skull  rednwd  (•««  Flower). 
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Australia.— In  Australian  cayes,  also,  great  abundance  of  remama 
has  been  founds  and  they  show  the  same  prevalence  of  gigantic  spe- 
cies. As  now,  so  then,  the  mammals  of  Australia  were  almost  all 
Marsupials,  but  the  present  species  are  dwarfs  in  comparison.  The 
largest  of  these  was  the  Diprotodon  (two  front  teeth)^  a  pachyder- 
moid  wombat  as  big  as  a  rhinoceros.  A  reduced  figure  of  the  skull, 
which  was  three  feet  long^  is  given  herewith. 

Among  other  remarkable  species  of  marsupials  were  Macropus 
(kangaroo)  iiian  and  M.  atlas,  of  great  size;  Nototherium  mitchelli, 
as  large  as  a  bullock,  and  a  very  remarkable  species,  supposed  by  Owen 
to  have  been  carnivorous,  and  therefore  called  Thylacoleo  (pouched 
lion)  camifex,  as  large  as  a  lion.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  this 
animal  was  the  existence  of  a  broad  trenchant  premolar,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  978. 

Oeograpliioal  Faunas  of  Quaternary  Tlmea.— We  observe,  then,  that 
already  the  geographical  distribution  of  families  was  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  at  present.  Then,  as  now.  Herbivores  greatly  predomi- 
nated in  America,  while  Carnivores  were  very  abundant,  and  of  great 
size,  in  the  Eastern  Continent.  Then,  as  now,  sloths  and  armadillos 
and  llamas  characterized  the  fauna  of  South  America,  while  Marsu- 
pials characterized  that  of  Australia.  But  in  each  locality  the  animal 
life  seems  to  have  been  then  more  abundant,  and  the  species  gigantic. 
According  to  Zittel,  there  were  three  great  centers  of  origin  and  dis- 
persion of  the  present  mammalian  species — ^viz.,  AtLstralia,  South 
America,  and  Arctogcea  or  Holarctica — ^i.  e..  North  America  and  Eu- 
rasia north  of  Sahara  and  the  Himalayas. 

Some  General  Observations  on  the  Whole  Quaternary. 

1.  Cause  of  the  GUmate. — This  has  been  one  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tions in  geology.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  Quater- 
nary there  were  wide-spread  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust  in  high- 
latitude  regions,  and  a  general  coincidence  of  climatic  changes  with 
these  oscillations.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cold 
and  the  ice-accumulation  were  attended  with  northern  elevation,  and 
the  moderation  of  temperature  and  melting  of  the  ice,  with  subsidence 
in  the  same  region.  But  the  coincidence  of  the  climatic  changes  with 
the  crust-oscillations  was  not  exact;  that  in  many  places,  at  least,  the 
maximum  of  ice-accumulation  was  associated  with  subsidence.  The 
differences  may  be  reconciled  and  the  facts  well  explained  by  suppos- 
ing that  northern  elevation  produced  ice-accumulation ;  ice-accumula- 
tion by  weight  produced  subsidence ;  subsidence  produced  moderation 
of  temperature  and  melting  of  ice,  and  this  last  by  lightening  of  load 
produced  re-elevation.    But  (and  this  is  the  important  point)  the 
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effects  in  each  case  lagged  greatly  behind  the  cause.  This  is  well 
IcQOwn  to  be  true  in  all  cases  of  accumulated  effects,  but  in  this  case 
the  lagging  is  great.    On  this  view  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 


PLIOCENE 


Fie.  979.— Diagram  showing  the  Relation  of  Land  Elevation  and  Ice-Accomnlation.    The  line  a  b, 
conne  of  time,  and  also  the  present  condition  as  to  elevation  and  ice. 

979)  graphically  represents  the  assumed  case.  It  is  seen  that,  at  the 
time  of  maximum  ice,  the  subsidence  had  already  commenced. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  cold,  it  is  supposed  that  northern  elevation 
would  produce  cold,  and  depression  a  moderation  of  temperature  in 
the  regions  thus  affected,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the  same. 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  seem  consistent  with  the  topographic 
hypothesis.  The  lifting  of  the  continents  did  not  occur  near  the 
beginning  of  the  cold  climate.  The  long  Tertiary  age  had  been  an 
era  of  broad  extension  and  high  elevation  of  northern  lands,  with 
contemporaneous  mild  climate  even  within  the  arctic  circle. 

But  admitting  that  increase  in  the  area  and  height  of  polar  lands 
would  increase  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  decrease  of  area  and 
height  of  polar  lands  would  moderate  the  climate  of  northern  regions, 
and  that  the  amount  of  this  effect  it  is  difficult  to  estimate — ^yet  the 
effect  was  so  enormous  and  so  wide-spread  that  the  cause,  even  when 
supplemented  by  changes  in  the  course  of  oceanic  currents  such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream,  has  seemed  to  most  physicists  and  geologists  to  be  in- 
sufficient. They  have  cast  about,  therefore,  for  some  other  possible 
cause,  external  to  the  earth  itself — i.  e.,  cosmical  cause — ^to  explain  it. 

GroU's  Hypothesis. — This  attributes  the  cold  of  the  Glacial  period 
to  the  combined  influence  of  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  secular 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  fiy  the  former — ^viz.^ 
precession — winter,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  occurs  now 
when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  (perihelion),  is  gradually  in  10,500 
years  brought  round  so  as  to  occur  when  the  earth  is  farthest  off  from 
the  sun  (aphelion).  The  effect  of  this,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  to 
make  longer  and  colder  winters,  and  shorter  but  hotter  summers  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  puch  as  occur  now  in  antarctic  regions.  By 
the  latter — viz.,  increasing  eccentricity  (which  forms  a  much  longer 
cycle) — these  effects,  which  are  now  small  on  account  of  the  nearly 
circular  form  of  the  earth's  orbit,  would  become  very  great.  At  the 
time  of  greatest  eccentricity,  the  earth  would  be  14,000,000  miles 
farther  off  from  the  sxm  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  winters  would 
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be  twenty-two  days  longer  and  20"*  colder,  and  the  summers  twenty- 
two  days  shorter,  but  much  hotter  than  now. 

Fig.  980  is  a  diagram  representing  the  effect  of  precession.  In  A 
we  have  the  condition  as  it  now  exists — ^i.  e.,  the  north  pole,  n  p,  is 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  £f  (winter),  at  perihelion,  and  toward  the 
sun  (summer)  at  aphelion.  But  the  earth,  rotating  on  its  axis  like 
a  spinning-top,  does  not  maintain  the  same  position  of  its  axis— does 
not  sleep  in  its  spinning — ^but  wabbles  on  its  center,  the  ends  of  the 
axis  describing  a  small  circle  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line)  in  21,000 
years.*  In  10,500  years,  therefore,  the  axis  will  be  tilted  the  other 
way,  so  that  B  represents  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time.  It  is 
seen  that  winter  (north  pole  turned  away  from  the  sun)  will  be  in 
aphelion,  and  summer  (north  pole  turned  toward  the  sun)  in  peri- 
helion.   Now,  according  to  CroU,  the  coincidence  of  aphelion  winter. 


B 


NA 


Fxo.  MOi— Diagnm  showing  effect  of  Preceaeloii :  A,  conditloD  of  fhingn  now;  B,  m  it  will  be  10,600 
jnn  hence.    The  eocentriciQr  ifl  of  conne  greatly  exaggecated. 

with  a  period  of  greatest  eccentricity,  produces  a  glacial  climate. 
The  cycle  of  aphelion  winter,  as  already  said,  is  21,000  years,  that 
of  greatest  eccentricity  is  much  longer  and  far  less  regular. 

Again,  these  effects,  Croll  thinks,  would  be  still  further  increased 
by  changes  in  the  direction  of  oceanic  currents.  During  aphelion 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  eqiuitor  of  heat  would  be  south 
of  the  geographical  equator  instead  of  north  of  it,  as  at  present.  The 
equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  (p.  40),  instead  of  turning  north- 
ward to  form  the  Gulf  Stream,  would  be  turned  southward  by  the 
wedge-shaped  eastern  point  of  South  America,  and  the  northern 

*  The  cycle  of  preoeBston  is  26,000  years,  but  the  advance  moTement  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  orbit  miJces  the  eyde  of  aphdion  winter  21,000  jears. 
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hemisphere  would  be  still  farther  chilled  by  the  withdrawal  of  this 
great  moderator  of  northern  climates.  Finally^  to  all  these  effects 
must  now  be  added  the  important  effect  of  the  extreme  range  of  tem- 
perature during  an  aphelion-winter  period^  especially  at  a  time  of 
maximum  eccentricity.  McGee*  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  in- 
creased range  is  to  diminish  the  mean  temperature ;  while  Hill  f  has 
shown  that  it  increases  the  mean  evaporation,  and  therefore  the  mean 
precipitation^  as  snow. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  one  corollary  is  the  recurrence  of  Glacial 
epochs  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Another,  according 
to  CroU,  is  the  alternation  of  colder  and  warmer  periods  many  times 
during  every  period  of  greatest  eccentricity,  and  a  similar  alternation 
of  each  between  the  two  poles,  so  that  the  cold  period  at  one  pole  corre- 
sponds with  the  warm  period  at  the  other.  Of  alternations  of  colder 
and  warmer  periods  during  the  Glacial  epoch  there  are  evidences 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Of  the  recurrence  of  Glacial  epochs 
in  the  history  of  the  earth  there  is  as  yet  no  conclusive  evidence  ex- 
cept for  the  Permian  (p.  426).  What  seem  to  be  Glacial  drifts  with 
scored  bowlders,  etc.,  have  been  found  at  several  geological  horizons. 

Mr.  Wallace  substantially  accepts  GroU's  view,  but  thinks  that 
astronomical  changes  alone  will  not  produce  a  Glacial  epoch,  but 
must  be  coincident  with  geographical  changes  favoring  the  same  re- 
sult. He  maintains  that,  until  the  Quaternary,  geographical  condi- 
tions favored  warm,  uniform  climates,  especially  by  several  open  cur- 
rent-ways from  tropical  to  polar  seas,  notably  one  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  through  Western  Asia ;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qua- 
ternary these  warm  currents  were  cut  off  by  northern  elevation,  while 
the  elevation  itself  would  tend  still  further  to  increase  the  cold.  The 
Glacial  epoch  was  therefore  the  result  of  several  causes,  astronomical 
and  geographical,  viz.,  aphelion  winter,  maximum  eccentricity,  and 
northern  elevation.  On  this  view  it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  should 
have  been  few  Glacial  epochs. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  certainly  put  the  astronomic  theory  in  its  best 
form,  yet  physicists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  particular 
conditions  would  produce  this  effect. 

2.  Time  Inyolved  in  the  Quaternary  Period.— If  we  accept  Croll^s 
and  Wallace^s  view,  then  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
length  of  the  Glacial  epoch  and  the  time  elapsed  since  its  close,  for  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  astronomical  cycles  are  calculable  with  great 
certainty.  According  to  Croll  and  Wallace,  the  Glacial  period  com- 
menced 240,000  years  ago,  lasted  160,000  years,  and  80,000  years 
have  elapsed  since  its  decline. 

*  American  Joanuil,  vol.  xxii,  p.  487,  18S1. 
t  Geologioftl  Magasine,  toL  yiii,  p.  481,  1881. 
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Other  and  more  direct  methods  of  estimation,  however,  such  as  the 
recession  of  waterfalls  (p.  15)  and  of  lake-shores  (p.  35)  and  the  ex- 
treme freshness  of  glacial  scorings  and  polishings,  seem  to  indicate  a 
much  shorter  time  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet.  This  is 
again  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  astronomical  changes  were 
not  the  main  cause  of  the  colder  climate. 

Meteorologleftl  Tlieory. — The  discussion  of  glacial  climate,  up  to 
recent  years,  has  invoked  the  remote  and  abstruse — continent-lifting 
forces  and  astronomic  changes.  Let  us  turn  to  near-by  and  more 
familiar  agencies — ^the  atmospheric  phenomena. 

Primarily,  the  problem  of  glacial  climate  is  not  geologic,  but  me- 
teorologic.  The  phenomena  are  wholly  atmospheric,  affected,  doubt- 
less, by  geography  and  topography,  but  the  geologic  influence  is  in- 
direct. There  are  two  elements  in  this  meteorological  problem :  first, 
the  cause  of  the  lower  temperature;  second,  the  localization  of  the 
precipitation  (snowfall)  in  limited  areas.    The  discovery  that  there 
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Fio.  961.— Patha  of  Cyclonic  Stonns. 

had  been  no  universal  polar  ice-cap,  but  only  limited  areas  of  glacia- 
tion,  and  those  in  middle  latitudes  (see  p.  573),  is  a  fact  of  prime 
importance.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  migration  of  revolving 
storms.  We  might  call  it  a  matter  of  "  fossil  cyclones.'^  The  cyclonic 
storms  of  Pleistocene  time  probably  followed  in  general  the  paths 
which  they  pursue  to-day  (Fig.  981).*    The  centers  of  glacial  accu- 


*  If  the  reader  is  not  already  familiar  with  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  cyclonic 
storms  he  should  consult  a  text-book  in  meteorology,  as  Waldo  or  Davis.  Practically  all 
the  storms  which  occur  in  the  United  States  are  cyclonic,  and  have  an  eastward  or  north- 
eastward progression. 
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mulation  were  the  localities  along  the  cyclonic  paths  of  heaviest  snow- 
fall. The  region  of  greatest  concentration  of  migrant  storms  to-day 
is  over  the  lower  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  center  of 
the  latest  or  Wisconsin  ice  body  was  the  northern  or  northwestern 
quadrant  of  this  storm  area^  where  the  precipitation  was  chiefly  snow 
instead  of  rain.  If  the  average  annual  temperature  should  be  low- 
ered only  a  few  degrees^  centers  of  snow  and  glaciation  would  prob- 
ably form  again  in  British  Columbia^  Quebec^  and  Scandinavia^  the 
chief  centers  of  the  Pleistocene  ice  bodies.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
the  general  atmospheric  circulation  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
was  not  essentially  different  in  the  Olacial  period  from  that  of 
to-day,  and  consequently  the  areas  of  high  and  low  barometric 
pressures  and  the  cyclonic  movements  must  have  been  similar  to 
the  present.* 

The  more  important  element  in  the  glacial  problem  is  the  cause 
of  the  lower  temperature.  The  fact  of  Permian  glaciation  in  low 
latitudes,  either  side  of  the  equator,  rules  out  the  astronomic  hypothe- 
sis, and  continental  elevation  alone  is  insufficient.  But  a  sufficient 
cause  of  secular  changes  of  temperature,  affecting  the  whole  earth 
alike,  is  found  in  the  variation  in  amount  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
atmosphere.  Some  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  were  given  on  pages 
393-397,  and  the  origin  of  the  atmosphere,  which  becomes  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  theory,  is  there  discussed. 

The  CO2  is  the  minimum  and  critical  constituent  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  the  least  in  amount  of  the  constituent  gases  because  of 
its  chemical  properties  and  its  consumption  in  geologic  processes — 
rock  decay.  Nitrogen  is  the  largest  constituent  because  it  is  inert 
and  not  consumed.  It  is  certain  that  the  present  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  resultant  of  interaction  of  atmosphere,  land  and 
ocean,  throughout  geologic  time. 

On  account  of  its  heat-absorbing  properties  the  CO2  is  vastly  the 
most  important  element  affecting  climate.  It  now  forms  only  about 
j^ipp  part  of  the  atmosphere.  With  its  thermal  potency  it  will  be  seen 
that  comparatively  slight  variation  in  amount  would  produce  great 
climatic  effects.  Physicists  have  long  recognized  the  fact.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  doubling  the  present  small  amount  of  COj  would  produce 
mild  climate  to  the  poles,  and  that  halving  the  present  amount  would 
bring  on  another  glacial  period.  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Tyn- 
dall  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  Glacial  cold.    But  it  remained  for  Dr.  Arrhenius 

*  F.  W.  Harmer,  lufluence  of  Winds  upon  Climate  during  the  Pleistocene  Epoch, 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  (London),  yoL  lyii,  190a,  pp.  406-476.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Jour. 
OeoL,  vol.  vii,  pp.  762-771. 
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and  Prof.  Charoberlin  to  show  the  mode  of  such  variatioii  hy  normal, 
ordinary  geologic  processes.*  The  scientific  world  is  indebted  to 
Chamberlin  for  placing  the  matter  in  shape  as  a  working  theory. 

The  amount  of  CO,  withdrawn  from  the  air  and  stored  as  coal 
and  carbonates  is  20,000  or  100,000  times  the  present  content.  The 
former  idea  that  this  was  all  in  the  air  at  one  time  and  has  been 
gradually  withdrawn  is  no  longer  reasonable.  The  air  receives  acces- 
sions to-day  from  volcanoes,  solfataras,  and  mofettes,  from  acid 
springs,  from  erosion  of  crystalline  rocks,  all  from  the  earth's  in- 
terior. The  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  and  probabilities  is  that 
through  geologic  time  there  has  been  a  fair  balance  held  between 
supply  and  withdrawal,  though  not  an  exact  adjustment.  If  the 
supply  has  been  fairly  uniform,  the  consumption  has  not.  Broad 
and  high  land  areas  mean  rapid  depletion  by  carbonation  of  the 
rocks.  Small  land  areas  and  wide  seas  allow  enrichment  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  account  of  lack  of  withdrawal  by  land  erosion.  (The 
ocean  is  a  reservoir  of  carbonic  acid,  containing  about  eighteen  times 
as  much  as  the  air,  and  it  acts  as  an  equalizer,  by  diffusion,  to  check 
extreme  depletion  of  the  air.)  Considerable  increa'se  in  the  propor- 
tion of  CPj  means  warm  climate  over  the  whole  earth,  as  in  Tertiary 
time,  in  spite  of  elevated  northern  lands.  Depletion  below  the  aver- 
age means  cold  and  dryness,  like  the -climates  of  the  Salina,  Permo- 
Triassic,  and  Pleistocene,  and  perhaps  other  periods. 

The  several  factors  in  our  present  climate — ^atmospheric,  astro- 
nomic, geographic,  and  geologic — are  so  delicately  balanced  that  any 
slight  change  might  produce  great  effects.  Of  these  factors,  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  (and  depending  on  it  the  amount  of  water 
vapor)  is  doubtless  the  most  influential.  We  may  believe  that  the 
Pleistocene  ice-fields  were  produced  by  an  average  temperature  only 
a  few  degrees  lower  than  we  have  to-day;  that  this  was  the  effect  of 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  CO,  in  the  atmosphere;  and  that  the 
depletion  had  been  brought  about  by  the  excessive  demands  for  car- 
bonation of  the  rocks  over  the  extensive  and  elevated  land  areas  of 
the  Tertiary.  It  is  possible  that  the  attitude  of  the  earth  in  relation 
to  the  sun  had  some  effect ;  and  it  may  be  possible  that  the  alternation 
of  the  glacial  and  interglacial  epochs  had  some  relationship  to  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  according  to  CroU's  hypothesis.  The 
geography  of  the  land  masses  probably  had  some  influence,  the  same 
as  to-day,  in  determining  the  location  of  the  great  barometric  areas, 
and  through  them  the  paths  of  the  cyclonic  storms.  It  is  evident 
that  glaciation  is  not  a  simple  effect,  but  the  product  of  the  inter- 

*  Syante  Arrheaius,  Phil.  Mag.,  April,  1896,  pp.  287-276.    T.  G.  Ghamberiin,  Jour. 
Geol,  vol.  Tu,  pp.  545-684,  667-685,  752-788. 
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action  of  several  forces  and  agencies^  like  most  other  broad  efEects 
in  nature. 

The  very  remarkable  and  extensive  glaciation  at  the  close  of  the 
Palaeozoic  in  low  latitudes  in  India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  pos- 
sibly in  South  America,  is  a  fact  which  any  theory  must  explain.  It 
seems  most  probable  that  it  was  produced  by  the  great  exposure  of 
new  land  areas  following  the  Appalachian  revolution.  The  southern 
continents  were  then  connected  and  possibly  united  to  the  Antarctic 
land.  Chamberlin  suggests  an  atmospheric  circulation  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  due  to  the  land  configuration,  which  drove  the  cold 
of  antarctic  currents  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  somewhat  as  the  oblique 
circulation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  Pleistocene  and  the 
present  time  concentrates  glaciation  about  the  north  Atlantic. 

Some  indications  of  glaciation  have  been  reported  from  other 
horizons  than  the  Permo-Triassic,  especially  the  close  of  the  Creta- 
ceous and  in  the  Tertiary.  With  attention  directed  to  ancient  glacial 
phenomena,  and  with  a  receptive  mental  attitude,  it  may  be  found 
that  glaciation  was  not  such  a  rare  phenomenon  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed— ^that  the  "  Final  Winter  ^*  has  had  so  many  premonitions  in 
frosty  seasons  or  arid  climates  of  the  past  that  we  may  not  anticipate 
its  near  arrival. 

3.  The  Quaternary  a  Period  of  Reyolution— a  Transition  between 
the  Cenozoic  and  the  Psychozolc  Eras. — We  have  already  seen  (pp.  293 
and  305)  that  between  the  great  eras,  and  perhaps  also  at  other  times, 
there  have  been  periods  of  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  therefore 
of  changes  of  physical  geography y  marked  by  unconformity  of  strata ; 
and  of  changes  of  climate^  marked  by  apparently  abrupt  changes  of 
species.  These  have  been  the  critical  periods  of  the  earth's  history — 
periods  of  revolution  and  rapid  change.  But  for  that  very  reason  they 
are  also  periods  of  lost  records.  We  have  already  also  spoken  of  the  lost 
interval  at  the  end  of  the  Archaean,  evidently  the  greatest  of  all ;  again, 
of  a  lost  interval  at  the  end  of  the  PalsBOzoic,  partly  recovered  in  the 
Permian,  evidently  the  next  greatest ;  again,  of  a  lost  interval  at  the  end 
of  the  Cretaceous,  in  a  large  measure  recovered  in  the  Laramie  beds. 
There  are  doubtless  many  others  of  less  extent.  These  periods  are 
always  marked  by  unconformity  of  the  strata  and  change  in  the  life- 
system.  The  old  geologists  regarded  these  changes  as  sudden  and 
cataclysmic.  All  geologists  now  regard  the  suddenness  as  largely  ap- 
parent, and  the  result  of  lost  record. 

Now,  the  Qf4aternary  is  also  a  critical  period.  It  corresponds  with 
one  of  the  lost  intervals ;  only  in  this  case,  on  account  of  its  nearness 
to  us,  the  record  has  been  recovered.  By  the  study  of  this  period, 
therefore,  we  may  hope  to  solve  many  problems  which  have  heretofore 
puzzled  U8.  Here,  for  example,  we  have  oscillations  of  the  crust  on  a 
41 
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grand  scale,  producing  great  changes  of  physical  geography  and  cli- 
mate, and  therefore  of  fauna  and  flora.  Here  we  have  wide-spread  un- 
conformity of  present  sediments  on  eroded  surfaces  of  all  previoos 
strata,  oyer  the  whole  sea-bottom  as  far  as  the  submerged  continental 
margin,  and,  if  the  antarctic  continent  was  connected  with  South 
America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  also  over  the  whole  antarctic 
ocean  bottom.  If  we  add  to  this  the  uniyersal  unconformity  of  the 
drift  on  the  eroded  rock  of  all  other  ages,  we  have  an  unconformity  as 
extensive  as  any  known.  But  we  observe  that  in  this  case  these  effects 
have  been  produced  slowly,  and  that  the  fauna  and  flora  have  not  been 
suddenly  destroyed  and  suddenly  recreated,  but  have  continued  to  live 
throughout,  the  species  gradually  changing.  But,  what  is  still  more 
interesting,  much  light  is  thrown  also  on  the  hitherto  insoluble  prob- 
lem of  the  mode  and  the  cause  of  the  comparatively  rapid  change  of 
species  in  these  critical  periods.  The  attentive  study  of  the  Quater- 
nary shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  change  of  climate, 
one  great  cause  of  change  of  species  has  been  migration :  migration 
north  and  south,  enforced  by  change  of  temperature ;  migration  in  any 
direction,  permitted  by  change  of  physical  geography.  This  point  is 
so  important,  that  we  must  explain  it  somewhat  fully. 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  526)  that  in  Miocene  times  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant,  temperate 
vegetation.  The  congeners  of  the  vegetation  of  that  time  are  found 
now  in  California,  along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  Southern  Europe.  Evidently  at  that  time  there  was  no  polar  ice- 
cap^ and  therefore  no  arctic  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  the 
vegetation  shows  a  climate  not  greatly  differing  from  the  present.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cold  had  increased  until  an  ice-cap  had 
formed,  such  as  now  exists  in  polar  regions,  with  its  accompaniment 
of  arctic  species.  As  the  QIacial  epoch  came  on  and  culminated,  the 
polar  ice  slowly  extended — its  margin  crept  slowly  southward,  until 
it  reached  40^  in  America  and  52"^  in  Europe,  with  local  extensions 
stretching  still  farther  southward,  in  mountain  regions.  The  southern 
polar  regions  were  probably  similarly  affected,  either  simultaneously  or 
alternately. 

We  must  not  confound  this  movement  southward  of  the  southern 
limit  of  the  ice  with  the  current  motion  of  the  ice-sheet  itself.  The 
limit  of  the  ice-cap  is  like  the  lower  limit  of  a  glacier  (p.  48).  It  may 
be  stationary,  or  advancing  or  retreating,  but  the  glacial  stream  flows 
ever  onward.  Again,  the  motion  of  a  glacial  current  is  slow — perhaps 
one  to  three  feet  ji^^r  day — but  the  extension  or  recession  of  the  glacial 
limit  may  be  far  slower,  perhaps  a  few  te&iper  annum.  We  may  thus 
easily  appreciate  the  immense  time  necessary  to  advance  this  limit  of 
the  ice-cap  to  40^  latitude. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Glacial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Champlain 
epoch  a  movement  of  the  ice-limit  in  a  contrary  direction — a  retreat 
northward — commenced  and  continued,  with  perhaps  some  alternate 
progressions  and  regressions,  to  its  present  position. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  advance  and  retreat  of  polar  ice  npon  plants 
and  animals  must  have  been  very  marked.  Temperate  plants,  inhabit- 
ing Greenland  in  the  Miocene,  were  pushed  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
Arctic  plants — i.  e.,  those  which  haunt  the  margin  of  perpetual  ice — 
were  pushed  to  Middle  United  States  and  to  Middle  Europe ;  and  arc- 
tic shells  were  similarly  driven  southward,  slowly,  generation  after  gen- 
eration. We  say  slowly,  for  otherwise  they  must  have  been  destroyed. 
With  the  return  of  temperate  conditions,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ice- 
cap, these  species,  both  shells  and  plants,  again  went  northward  to  their 
appropriate  place.  But  the  plant  species,  and  some  land  invertebrate 
species,  such  as  insects,  had  an  alternative  which  the  shells  had  not, 
viz.,  to  seek  arctic  conditions  also  tipward  on  mountains.  Many  did 
so  and  were  left  stranded  there.  Thus  is  explained  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Alpifie  plant-species  in  Europe  are  similar  to  and  largely  identical 
with  those  in  America ;  and  both  with  the  present  arctic  species.  This 
indicates  a  former  wide  distribution  of  identical  arctic  species  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  their  subsequent  retreat  northward  into 
polar  regions  and  vpward  into  Alpine  isolation.  Grote  has  observed 
a  similar  isolation  of  Labrador  insect-species  on  Mount  Washington, 
and  on  the  Colorado  mountains.* 

There  was  probably  a  similar  movement,  to  a  less  extent,  of  temper- 
ate species.  In  the  Taxodium  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
swamps,  and  the  Sequoias  of  California,  we  doubtless  have  examples  of 
species  wide-spread  in  Miocene  times,  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
these  climatic  changes,  except  in  certain  limited  areas. 

But  plants  and  lower  species  of  animals  are  far  less  affected  by 
changes  in  physical  conditions  than  are  the  higher  species  of  animals. 
This  is  shown  by  the  wide  range  both  in  space  and  time  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  Under  these  great  changes  and  enforced 
migrations,  therefore,  plants  and  invertebrate  animal  species  maintained 
their  specific  characters  mostly  unchanged,  or  but  slightly  changed. 
But  in  the  case  of  mammals  destruction  or  change  was  inevitable. 
Both  took  place — destruction  of  some  and  change  of  the  remainder. 

In  America  some  time  during  Quaternary,  perhaps  during  the 
period  of  northern  subsidence,  there  was  probably  a  broad  land-con- 
nection of  North  America  with  South  America  by  the  Caribbean  Sea 
region ;  and  certainly,  as  shown  by  the  similarity  of  plants,  with  North- 
ern Asia  by  the  region  between  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  Bering  Strait 


*  American  Journal  of  Science,  1876,  yoI.  z,  p.  8S6. 
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Thas  migrations  were  not  only  enforced  by  climatic  changes,  but  per- 
mitted  by  geographical  connections  with  adjacent  continents.  Also 
the  great  Pliocene  lake,  1,000  miles  long  (p.  523),  which  separated  West- 
em  from  Eastern  North  America  was  abolished,  and  migrations  became 
freer  between  the  East  and  West  It  is  evident  that  from  all  these 
causes  mammalian  faunas  from  widely-different  regions  were  precipi- 
tated upon  each  other,  and  struggled  together  for  mastery.  Large 
numbers  of  species  were  destroyed,  and  the  fittest  only  survived, 
and  these  only  under  changed  forms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  man 
came  to  America  with  the  Asiatic  mammalian  invasion.  If  so,  his 
earliest  remains  in  America  may  be  looked  for  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  course  we  use  the  word  migrations  in  its  widest  sense,  as  change 
of  habitat  of  species  as  well  as  of  individuals.*  In  the  case  of  plants 
and  many  lower  animals,  the  place  of  species  only  moved  slowly  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  case  of  mammals  there  was  more  de- 
cided movement  of  individuals. 

This  very  important  subject  has  been  more  closely  studied  in  Europe 
than  here,  although  we  believe  that  America  is  the  simplest  and  best 
field  for  its  elucidation.  During  the  Quaternary  probably  at  least  four 
distinct  mammalian  faunas  struggled  together  for  mastery  on  European 
soil :  1.  The  Pliocene  autochthones.  2.  Invasions  from  Africa,  per- 
mitted  by  geographical  connection  opening  a  gateway  through  the 
Mediterranean,  since  closed.  3.  Invasions  from  Asia,  by  opening  of  a 
gateway  which  has  remained  open  ever  since ;  with  this  invasion  prob- 
ably came  man.  4.  Invasions  from  arctic  regions.  Probably  more  than 
one  such  invasion  took  place ;  certainly  one  occurred  during  the  second 
Olacial  epoch,  called  on  that  account  the  Reindeer  period. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  struggle  was,  that  the  Pliocene  autoch- 
thones were  destroyed  or  driven  southward  in  Africa;  the  southern 
species  were  mostly  destroyed  or  driven  back  with  changed  forms  and 
diminished  size ;  the  northern  species,  reindeer,  glutton,  etc.,  retreated 
again  northward,  and  the  Asiatics  remained  in  possession  of  the  field, 
but  greatly  changed  by  the  struggle.  Man  was  among  these,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  change.  Speaking  more  ac- 
curately, the  present  fauna  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of 
all  these  factors ;  but  the  Asiatic  invasion  seems  to  be  the  largest  factor. 

Thus,  then,  the  gradual  progress  of  evolution  through  all  geological 
time,  and  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  of  rapid  change  of  species  at 
critical  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  A  gradual,  extremely  slow  evolution  of  organic  forms  under  the 
operation  of  all  the  forces  and  factors  of  evolation  known  and  un- 

*  The  tenn  dUpersal  is  often  used. 
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known,  whateyer  we  may  conceive  these  to  be.  This  cause  acting 
alone  would  produce  gradual  changes  in  time  (geological  faunas),  but 
without  geographical  diyersity.  It  would  be  easy  to  synchronize  strata 
in  different  countries,  because  fossils  of  the  same  period  would  be  iden- 
tical everywhere.    But  we  know  this  is  not  true. 

2.  This  slow  evolution  takes  different  directions  in  different  places 
and  under  different  physical  conditions,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  geo- 
graphical faunae  and  florae.  Such  geographical  faunas  and  floras, 
if  isolated  by  physical  barriers,  become  more  and  more  4iverse  so  long 
as  the  barriers  are  maintained.  This  cause  acting  alone  would  produce 
extreme  geographical  diversity,  greater  than  any  now  known,  and  ren- 
der determination  of  synchronism  impossible.    This  also  is  not  true. 

3.  During  critical  periods  physical  changes  and  consequent  migra- 
tions^ partly  enforced  by  changes  of  climate,  partly  permitted  by  re- 
moval of  barriers,  and  the  precipitation  of  adjacent  faunas  and  floras 
upon  each  other,  and  the  consequent  severe  struggle  for  life,  give  rise 
to  far  more  rapid  changes  of  species^  but  at  the  same  time  to  greater 
geographical  uniformity.  This  more  rapid  change  of  organic  forms' 
is  produced  partly  by  severer  pressure  of  external  conditions^  certainly 
one  factor  of  change ;  partly  by  severer  struggle  for  life^  certainly  an- 
other factor  of  change ;  and  partly  due  to  the  effect  of  new  dominant 
typesj  another  factor  of  change ;  and  doubtless  partly  also  to  the  more 
active  operation  of  other  factors  of  change^  which  we  do  not  yet  under- 
stand. These  critical  periods  tend  to  produce  not  only  more  rapid  gen- 
eral evolution,  but  also  to  destroy  extreme  geographical  diversity ;  and 
since  it  operates  on  animals  rather  more  than  plants,  plant  species 
are  more  apt  to  be  local,  and  are  less  certainly  carried  along  with  the 
stream  of  general  evolution,  and  are  therefore  less  reliable  in  deter- 
mining geological  age  than  animals. 

4.  £e-isolations  in  new  positions.  This  would  again  produce  diver- 
gence of  geographical  faunas  and  floras  increasing  with  time,  as  long 
as  the  isolation  continued.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  geographical  diversity 
is  a  product  of  three  factors — viz.,  difference  of  environment^  isolation^ 
and  time. 

The  last  of  these  critical  periods  was  the  Quaternary.  Therefore  in 
the  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate  of  this  period  we  find 
the  mxiin  cause  of  the  present  distrihution  of  species  ;  and,  conversely, 
this  distribution  furnishes  the  key  to  the  geographical  changes  and  the 
direction  of  migrations  during  the  Quaternary. 

The  principles  enumerated  above  are  so  important,  that  some  ex- 
amples illustrating  seem  necessary. 

1.  Australia. — This  one  is  less  dependent  on  the  Glacial  period,  but 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  principle.  The  fauna  and  flora  of 
Australia  are  the  most  peculiar  known  anywhere.     Conflning  our  at- 
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tention  to  mammals ;  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  species  known 
in  Australia,  all  except  two  or  three  bats  and  rats*  (of  all  animals  the 
most  likely  to  be  accidentally  introduced)  are  non-placentalSy  i.  e.,  niar- 
supidU  and  monotremes.  And,  moreover,  with  the  exception  of  sev- 
eral opossums  in  America,  North  and  South,  non-placentals  are  not 
found  anywhere  except  in  Australia  and  neighboring  islands.  The 
explanation  is  as  follows:  Of  all  countries,  Australia  has  been  the 
longest  isolated  from  all  other  continents.  The  wide  migrations  of 
the  Quaternary  which  mingled  the  faunas  and  floras  of  other  conti- 
nents did  not  reach  this  one.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  Jurassic 
times,  marsupials  in  great  numbers  inhabited  Europe  and  America, 
and  doubtless  all  other  great  continents,  Australia  among  the  number. 
It  will  be  remembered  also  that  true  placental  mammals  were  not  in- 
troduced until  the  Tertiary.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  Australia  was 
separated  before  the  Tertiary ^  and  has  been  isolated  ever  since.  The 
severe  struggle  which  determined  the  evolution  of  placentals  elsewhere 
did  not  affect  that  continent  Placentals  were  not  evolved  there,  nor 
could  they  get  there  from  abroad. 

2.  Africa. — The  mammalian  fauna  of  Africa,  south  of  Sahara,  as 
shown  by  Wallace  (Island  Life),  consists  of  two  very  distinct  groups — 
viz.,  a  group  of  small  animals  of  very  generalized  type — ^insectivores  and 
lemurs ;  and  a  group  of  large,  powerful,  and  highly-specialized  animals 
— carnivores  and  herbivores.  The  animals  of  the  former  group  are 
peculiar  to  Africa  and  Madagascar,  and  are  probably  indigenous ;  the 
animals  of  the  latter  group  are  similar  to  the  Pliocene  animals  of  Eu- 
rasia, and  are  probably  invaders.  The  explanation  is  as  follows :  Dur- 
ing late  Tertiary  times,  Africa  was  separated  from  Eurasia  probably 
by  a  sea,  and  inhabited  only  by  the  group  which  we  called  indigenes. 
Then  came  the  Glacial  oscillations,  which  opened  a  gateway  into  Africa, 
and  the  concomitant  climatic  changes  which  drove  the  Eurasian  Plio- 
cene animals  southward.  These  invaders  soon  dominated  the  weaker 
indigenes  and  were  subsequently  isolated  in  their  new  home.  The 
struggle  which  followed  has  produced  considerable  change  in  both 
groups,  but  especially  in  the  indigenes. 

3.  Madagascar. — The  mammalian  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  very  re- 
markable ;  nearly  all  the  species  being  peculiar  to  that  island.  There 
is,  however,  a  general  resemblance  to  the  indigenes  of  Africa.  The 
explanation  is  as  follows:  During  Tertiary  times,  Madagascar  was  a 
part  of  the  African  Continent,  and  both  inhabited  by  the  same  animals, 
viz.,  the  indigenes.  But  in  Pliocene  times,  before  the  northern  inva- 
sion, it  was  separated,  and  therefore  the  invasion  did  not  reach  it. 

*  The  dingo  or  native  dog  is  no  exception,  because,  aocordmg  to  Wallace,  it  was  in- 
troduced by  man. — ^Island  Life,  p.  45. 
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Meanwhile  by  long  isolation,  the  Malagasian  fauna  changed  slowly  to 
its  present  state,  but  the  change  was  not  so  great  as  in  their  African 
congeners,  who  had  to  bear  the  brant  of  the  struggle  with  invaders. 
Therefore,  we  hare  in  the  Malagasian  fauna  a  somewhat  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  Tertiary  fauna  of  both. 

4.  British  Isles. — The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  British  Isles  are  al- 
most but  not  quite  identical  with  those  of  Europe.  Between  the  two 
there  are  strong  varietal  but  not  specific  differences.  They  are  also 
somewhat  less  rich,  some  species  being  wanting  which  are  found  on 
the  continent.  This  is  especially  true  of  Ireland.  The  explanation  is 
as  follows :  The  climatic  changes  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  but  especially 
the  ice-sheet  and  subsequent  submergence  of  the  Champlain  completely 
destroyed  the  indigenous  species  of  these  islands.  But,  during  the 
elevation  of  later  Pleistocene  time,  they  were  again  broadly  con- 
nected with  the  continent,  and  therefore  colonized  by  continental  spe- 
cies. They  have  been  again  separated  by  subsidence,  and  divergence 
of  organic  forms  has  again  commenced ;  but  the  period  of  connection 
was  so  brief  that  the  colonization,  especially  in  the  extreme  parts,  was 
not  completed  before  re-isolation ;  and  the  time  since  re-isolation  has 
been  too  short  for  the  divergence  to  go  very  far ;  it  has  reached  only 
varietal  differences. 

6.  Coast  Islands  of  California, — Along  the  coast  of  the  southern 
part  of  California  there  is  a  string  of  bold,  rocky  islands,  nearly  two 
thousand  feet  high,  and  about  fifty  miles  off  shore.  The  fiora  of  these 
islands,  as  shown  by  Prof.  Greene,*  is  very  remarkable.  Of  nearly 
three  hundred  species  found  there,  about  fifty  are  entirely  peculiar — 
being  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Of  the  others,  all  are  charac- 
teristic California  species.  Now  for  the  explanation :  During  late  Ter- 
tiary and  early  Quaternary  times  the  continent  was  higher  than  now, 
and  these  islands  were  a  part  of  California.  We  have  already  given 
proof  of  this  fact  on  page  586.  During  that  time  California,  includ- 
ing these  islands,  was  occupied  by  a  fiora  not  greatly  different  from 
that  of  the  islands  now.  By  the  oscillations  of  the  Quaternary  the  is- 
lands were  separated.  Then  came  the  northern  invasion  of  species, 
changing  some  of  the  native  species  and  destroying  others,  and  form- 
ing the  California  fiora  of  to-day.  The  islands  were  spared  this  inva- 
sion by  isolation.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  island  flora  we 
have  a  somewhat  near  approach  to  the  flora  of  California  before  the 
invasion.! 

*  Bulletin  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sdences,  No.  7. 

f  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  467, 1887.  This  deduction  has  recently 
been  confirmed  by  the  marine  fauna  of  Santa  Catalina.  A  large  percentage  of  the  living 
species  there  are  extinct  on  the  main  coast,  being  fossils  of  the  PUooene,  and  the  rest  are 
arctic  species. — Jour.  Qeol.,  toL  iii,  pp.  468  and  487,  1896. 
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Thna,  then,  regarding  the  Cenozoic  and  the  Modern  as  oonaecntiye 
eras,  and  the  Quaternary  as  the  transitional^  revolntionarj,  or  critical 
period  between,  we  see  a  greats  and,  if  we  had  lost  the  Quaternary,  an 
apparently  sudden^  change  of  species.  Yet  this  change,  as  great  as  it 
is,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  that  which  separates  the 
great  eras  or  even  ages  from  each  other.  Evidently,  therefore,  we  must 
regard  the  lost  interval  between  the  Archfean  and  PalaBOzoic,  and  that 
between  the  PalsBozoic  and  Mesozoic,  yes,  even  that  between  the  Meso- 
zoic  and  Genozoic  (as  small  as  this  latter  is  in  comparison  with  the 
others),  as  all  of  them  far  greater  than  the  whole  Quaternary  period ; 
or  else  the  forces  of  evolution  must  have  been  far  more  active  in  those 
earlier  times  than  more  recently.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  change  is  not  yet  completed  ;  that  the  introduction  of 
man  has  continued  and  increased  the  changes  commenced  by  physical 
and  organic  causes.  When  completed — i.  e.,  when  civilized  man  shall 
have  occupied  the  whole  earth — ^the  change  will  then  be  as  great  as 
any  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

4.  Drift  in  Relation  to  Qold.— As  already  stated  (p.  250),  gold  oc- 
curs in  two  positions,  viz.,  in  quartz  veins  intersecting  metamorphic 
slates  (quartz-mines)  or  in  nYer^ravels  (placer-mines).  The  auriferous 
slates  may  be  of  various  ages.  In  the  Appalachian,  the  Ural,  and  in 
Australia  they  are  metamorphic,  Silurian,  or  Cambrian.*  In  California 
they  are  mainly  Jura-Trias.  The  placer-mines  are  nearly  always  late 
Tertiary  or  early  Quaternary  gravels.  There  has  been  throughout  all 
geological  time  a  progressive  concentration  of  gold  and  other  metals  in 
more  and  more  available  form.  1.  It  was  disseminated  in  excessively 
small  quantities  in  the  slates — too  small  to  be  easily  detected — probably 
derived  from  the  sea,  in  the  waters  of  which  small  quantities  are  de- 
tectable. 2.  After  upheaval,  crumpling,  metamorphism,  and  fissuring, 
it  was  leached  out  and  accumulated  along  with  silica  and  metallic 
sulphides  in  the  fissures,  as  auriferous  veins.  3.  Atmospheric  agencies 
acting  on  the  outcropping  veins  dissolved  away  the  sulphides,  leaving  the 
gold  free  and  therefore  in  more  available  form  along  the  backs  of  the 
veins.  4.  In  the  meantime  the  weathering  of  the  slates  on  a  low  angle 
of  slope,  preceding  the  Post-Tertiary  elevation  (page  276),  resulted  in 
deep  residual  soil,  abundantly  mixed  with  imperishable  quartz  frag* 
ments  containing  gold.  5.  Then  came  last  the  rushing  waters  of  latest 
Tertiary  and  earliest  Quaternary — ^i.  e.,  after  the  upheaval  commenced 
—carrying  to  the  sea  the  finer  soil,  but  accumulating  the  quartz  frag, 
ments  in  the  form  of  pebbles  in  the  river-beds,  where  they  are  sorted 
and  panned,  leaving  the  coarser  gold  high  up  the  slopes  and  at  the 
bottom  of  gravels,  forming  the  placers,  the  richest  of  all. 

*  Pre-Cambrian  in  Appalachian  (Becker). 
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The  placers  of  Oalifomis,  however,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  ordi- 
nary or  superficial  placers,  and  the  deqp  placers.  The  superficial  placers 
are  grayel-drif  ts  in  the  present  river-beds.  The  deep  placers  are  gravel- 
drifts  in  old  river-beds.  These  old  river-beds,  as  already  stated  (pp. 
258, 591),  are  in  many  cases  covered  up  with  lava.  Usually  the  general 
direction  of  the  old  bed  coincides  with  that  of.  the  present  river-system, 
but  sometimes  the  present  river-system  cuts  across  the  old  river-system. 
In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  river-gravels  were 
formed  before  the  lava-flow,  and  the  newer  gravels  after  the  lava-flow. 
In  all  cases  also  the  present  river-system  has  cut  down  far  below  the 
old  bedsy  in  this  respect  entirely  different  from  the  old  river-beds  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent  The  reason  of  this  has  already  been 
explained  (p.  591). 

The  following  flgures  are  ideal  sections  altered  a  little  from  Whit- 
ney's :  Fig.  983,  of  a  case  in  which  the  old  and  the  present  river-beds 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  Pig.  984,  where  the  later  cut  through 
the  earlier.  In  the  former  case  the  section  is  across  the  lava-flow,  as 
well  as  across  the  river-beds ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  lava-flow,  and  therefore  of  the  old  river-bed,  but  across  the  present 
river-beds. 

In  Fig.  983,  which  is  a  section  across  Table  Mountain,  in  Tuolumne 
County,  California,  L  is  the  lava-cap,  140  feet  thick,  beneath  which  is 


Fie.  968.— Section  acroes  Table  Moantain,  Tnolamne  Comity,  California:  X,  lava;  Ot  gravel;  S, 

slate;  J?,  old  river-bed;  B*t  present  river-bed. 


the  old  river-bed,  iZ,  with  its  gravel,  0,  now  worked  by  a  tunnel,  driven 
through  the  rim-slate  S.  More  recent  gravels,  (?',  are  seen  in  the  pres- 
ent river-beds,  R\  In  this  locality  G  represents  the  deep  placers,  and 
0'  the  superficial  placers. 

The  history  of  changes  shown  in  these  sections  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. In  the  tjme  of  the  old  river-system,  R  was  a  river-bed,  doubtless 
with  a  ridge  on  either  side  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  In  this 
bed  accumulated  gravel,  containing  gold.  Then  came  the  lava-flow, 
which  of  course  ran  down  the  valley,  displacing  the  river  and*  covering 
up  the  gravels.  The  displaced  rivers  now  ran  on  either  side  of  the 
resistant  lava,  and  cut  out  new  valleys,  2,000  feet  deep,  in  the  solid 
slate,  leaving  the  old  lava-covered  river-beds  and  their  auriferous  gravels 
high  up  on  a  ridge.    The  deeper  cutting  was  the  result  of  the  higher 
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slope.  In  other  cases  the  conyiilsion  which  ejected  the  lava  also 
changed  greatly  the  direction  of  the  slope  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore the  direction  of  the  streams.  In  such  cases  of  course  the  present 
river-system  cuts  across  the  old  riyer-beds  and  grayels,  and  their  coyer- 
ing  lavas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  984 


Fla.  864.— LAra49treAiii  cat  tbrouch  by  Riven:  a  a,  iMMAlt:  b  b,  Tolcanic  aahes;  c  e.  TertUiy: 
d  (f,  Cretaceooi  rocks;  J?  Ji,  oirection  of  the  old  riterbed;  JV  Bf,  aectioiiB  of  the  preeeni 
rlTer>bedB  (from  Wldtney). 

Age  of  the  Biyer-Orayels. — The  age  of  the  old  river-gravels  is  still 
doubtful ;  that  of  the  newer  river-gravels  is  undoubtedly  Ghamplain. 
Below  we  give  a  list,  taken  from  Whitney,  of  the  remains  found  in 
these  gravels : 


Newer  plaoera.  ^ 


Deep  plaoen.    - 


Great  msfltodoD. 
Mammoth. 
Biaon. 

Tapir,  modem. 
Horse,  modem. 
Man's  works. 
*  Great  mastodon.* 
Mammoth. 
Mylodon. 
Tapir,  modem. 
Rhinoceros  (ally). 
Hippopotamus  (ally). 
Camel  (ally). 
Horse,  extinct  species. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  fauna  of  the  deep  placers  unite  Pliocene 
and  Quaternary  characters.  The  great  mastodon,  the  mammoth,  the 
tapir,  and  mylodon,  are  distinctively  Quaternary,  while  the  others  are 
Pliocene.  The  plants,  according  to  Lesquereux,  are  decidedly  Pliocene, 
or  even  late  Miocene.  Therefore  Whitney  has  not  only  put  the  deep 
placers  in  the  Pliocene,  but  made  them  the  representative  of  the  whole 
Pliocene,  and  probably  Miocene,  and  the  lava-flow  as  the  dividing-line 
between  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary.  But,  all  the  facts  considered,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  both  the  filling  of  the  old  rjver-beds,  and 
their  protection  by  lava,  took  place  comparatively  rapidly,  and  were 
together  the  closing  scene  of  the  Tertiary  drama.  The  deep  gravels, 
therefore,  may  be  placed  indifferently  in  the  late  Pliocene  or  earliest 


*  Whitney  states  (Geological  Surrey  of  Galifomia,  toI.  i,  p.  252)  that  neither  the 
mastodon  nor  the  mammoth  is  found  in  deep  placers ;  but  both  haTe  sinoe  been  found 
there. 
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Quaternary.    The  newer  gravels  are  undoubtedly  Quaternary  and  re- 
cent. 

In  any  case,  we  have  here  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  immen- 
sity of  geological  times.  The  whole  work  of  cutting  the  hard  slate- 
rock  2,000  feet  or  more  has  been  done  since  the  laya-flow,  and  therefore 
certainly  since  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that,  on  account  of  the  high  slope  of  the  new  riyer-beds, 
the  work  was  exceptionally  rapid. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

P8TCH0Z0IC  BRA— AGS  OF  MAN— RECENT  EPOCH. 

Charaoteristios. — The  Quaternary,  and,  indeed,  all  previous  ages, 
were  reigns  of  brute  force  and  animal  ferocity,  A  condition  of  things 
prevailed  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  man.  The  age 
of  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  the  reign  of  mind.  There- 
fore, as  was  necessary,  the  dangerous  animals  decreased  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  useful  animals  and  plants  were  introduced,  or  else 
preserved  by  man. 

Distinctiiess  of  this  Era. — In  regard  to  the  distinctness  and  impor- 
tance of  this  era,  there  are  two  views  which  will  probably  ever  divide 
geologists,  depending  on  the  two  views  regarding  the  relation  of  man 
to  Nature.  From  the  purely  structural  and  animal  point  of  view,  man 
is  very  closely  united  with  the  animal  kingdom.  He  has  no  depart- 
ment of  his  own,  but  belongs  to  the  vertebrate  department,  along  with 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  He  has  no  class  of  his  own, 
but  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia,  along  \trith  quadrupeds.  Neither 
has  he  an  order  of  his  own,  but  belongs  to  the  order  of  Primates,  along 
with  monkeys,  lemurs,  etc.  Even  a  family  of  his  own,  the  Hominidce^ 
is  grudgingly  admitted  by  some.  But  from  the  psychical  point  of 
view  it  is  simply  impossible  to  overestimate  the  space  which  separates 
man  from  all  lower  things.  Man  must  be  set  off  not  only  against  the 
animal  kingdom,  but  against  the  whole  of  Nature  besides,  as  an 
equivalent:  Nature  the  booh — the  revelation — and  man  the  inter- 
preter. 

So  in  the  history  of  the  earth  :  from  one  point  of  view  the  era  of 
man  is  not  equivalent  to  an  era,  nor  to  an  age,  nor  to  a  period,  nor 
even  to  an  epoch.  But  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  whole  geological  history  of  the  earth  besides.  For  the  history 
of  the  Q2kTi\i  finds  its  consummationy  and  its  interpreter y  and  its  signifi- 
cance^  in  man. 
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Snt  there  U  stQI  another  and  perhape  a  better  reason  for  making 

this  a  primary  division.    There  is  now  going  on  under  our  eyes,  and 

by  the  agency  of  man,  a  change  of  fanna  and  flora  as  sweeping,  and  far 

___.  _-:.)    *!..«  .Qj  which  has  ever  taken  place  in 

sarth.    We  do  not  soflSciently  ap- 

leoanse  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it 

«  completed  when  civilised  man 

1  earth. 


w  Z«lud). 


...    -M.— Aptomla  dldlfonnii.  i 
phatoKnpb  0^  -  -'--' '- 


The  rocks  of  this  epoch  are  the  present  river-deposits,  lake^deposits, 
sea-deposits,  Tolcanic  ejections,  etc.,  already  treated  of  in  Part  I.  The 
fauna  and  fiora  of  this  epoch  are  the  species  still  living  on  the  earth. 
These  are  different  from  those  of  the  Tertiary,  and  largely  from  those 
of  the  Quaternary,  times ;  but  the  change,  as  we  havo  already  shown, 
has  been  gradual,  not  sadden;  man  himself  being  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  change. 

The  Gh&nge  stiU  In  Progress— Exanqtles  of  Reoently-Eztiiiot  Specdes. 
— The  gradual  change  of  fauna  has  been  going  on  throngh  many  ages, 
and  is  still  going  on  under  our  eyes.  Many  remarkable  Quaternary 
species  have  lingered,  and  become  extinct  by  the  agency  of  mftn,  even 
in  historic  times.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  hnge 
wingless  birds,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered  in  New 
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Zealand,  Madagascar,  and  Manritius,  viz.,  the  Dinornis  {huge  bird), 
JBpyornia  (tall  bird),  Palapteryx  (old  wingleas  bird),  the  Solitaire, 
and  the  Doda  Throngh  tiie  kindneea  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Voj,  I  am  able 
to  give  good  figures  of  the  skeletons  of  several  of  these  extraordinary 
extinct  birds,  jaken  from  photographs  (Figs.  985-967). 

The  Dinornis  giganteua  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  ^pyomit  of 
Madagascar,  were  eight  to  ten  feet  high.    The  tibia  of  the  former  has 
been  found  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  as  thick  a^  the  tibia  of  a  hoise, 
and  the  egg  of  the  latter,  well  preserved,  thirteen  inches 
leter,  with  a  capacity  of  two 
0  D.  elepkant^us  (Fig.  987) 
Bphant  (Owen).    These  huge 
!  of  making  tracks  nearly  as 
}d  birds  of  the  Connecticut 
nch  tracks  have  indeed  been 
id,  in  a  very  soft  sandstone. 
The  Dodo,  of  Manritius,  a 
heavy,  clumsy  bird,  of  fifty 
pounds'  weight,  with  loose, 
downy  feathers,  and  imper- 
fect wings,  like  a  new-bom 
chicken,  became    extinct 
only  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  yeaj^ 
ago.      The    Aptert/x,    to 
which  of  all  living  birds 
the    Dinornis,    Aptornis, 
et«.,  are  most  nearly  allied, 
still  survives,  ready  to  dis- 
appear (Fig.  988). 

The  Bos  primigenius, 
the  gigantic  ox  of  Quater- 
nary times,  is  supposed  to 
Pi..»8T^DiDorni..tephM.t.vM.-A(.ft«o™i).       ^  the  Same  as  the   Urus 
of    Ceesar,    and    therefore 
became  extinct  since  Roman  times.     The  Quaternary  bison  of  Europe 
would  have  been  now  entirely  extinct  but  for  the  imperial  edict  which 
preserves  a  few  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.    The  Great  Auk  and  the 
Bhytina  have  disappeared  within  a  century.    The  American  Buffalo 
will  probably  be  gone  in  a  short  time.    AH  the  fiercer  and  larger  ani- 
mals are  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  civilized  man. 

Thus,  in  passing  from  geological  to  present  times  we  trace  rocks 
into  sediments  and  soils ;  geological  agencies  into  chemical  and  physi- 
cal agencies,  now  in  operation ;  extinct  faunas  and  floras  into  the  liv- 
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ing  fauna  and  flora;  in  a  word,  geology  into  chemistry  and  pbydca, 
and  paleontology  into  zoology  and  botany. 


Fiu.  SS8.— Aptcrjx  autnlii. 

Now,  in  this  gradual  change  of  fanna,  when  did  man  fint  appear 
npon  the  scene,  and  ivhat  was  the  character  of  primeval  man?  This 
introduces  ua  to  two  very  important  but  very  difficult  and  obscure  sub- 
jects. 

I.— ANnecnr  op  Man. 

On  this  interesting  subject  the  three  sciences — History,  Archieology, 
and  Geology — meet  and  co-operate ;  and  the  recent  rapid  advance  has 
been  the  result  of  this  union,  and  especially  of  the  application  of  geo- 
logical methods  of  research. 

Archceologists  have  long  ago  divided  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
tion into  three  epochs  or  ages,  named,  from  the  materials  of  which 
veapoDB  and  tools  are  made,  respectively  the  Sione  age,  the  Bronte 
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age,  and  the  Iron  age.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  Stone 
age;  the  others  belong  to  history. 

Closer  study  has  again  divided  the  Stone  age  into  two,  viz.,  the 
Palceolithic  (old  Stone  age)  and  the  Neolithic  (newer  Stone  age). 
During  the  former,  only  chipped  stone  implements  were  used;  while 
in  the  latter  polished  stone  implements  were  also  used.  It  is  princi- 
pally with  the  Palceolithic  that  we  are  here  concerned.  But  these  ages 
of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  are  of  no  value  as  measures  of  time, 
and  do  not  necessarily  have  any  geological  significance.  They  only 
designate  phases  of  culture  or  evolution  of  handicraft.  The  South- 
Sea  Islanders,  for  example,  are  still  in  the  Stone  age.  The  American 
Indians  were  in  the  Stone  age  only  three  centuries  ago. 

Undoubted  human  remains  carry  man  back  to  the  Champlain 
or  even  an  interglacial  epoch.  There  are  some  geologists  who  tiiink 
they  find  evidence  of  a  much  earlier  existence  of  man.  We  will,  there- 
fore, very  rapidly  review  the  evidences  of  his  antiquity,  and  will  take 
up  European  localities  first,  because  the  subject  has  been  more  care- 
fully studied  there. 

Primeval  Man  in  Europe. 

Supposed  Hiooene  Man— Evidenoe  unreliable. — The  earliest  period 
in  the  strata  of  which  any  supposed  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man 
have  been  found  is  the  Miocene.  These  evidences,  however,  are  con- 
fessedly meager,  and  by  all  careful  investigators  considered  unreliable. 
Some  irregular  flint-flakes,  so  rough  that  they  may  be  the  result  of 
physical  instead  of  intelligent  agencies;  some  bones  of  animals 
marked  with  parallel  scratches,  as  if  scraped,  but  the  scratches  may 
have  been  produced  by  currents,  or,  as  Lyell  thinks,  by  the  teeth  of 
Eodents ;  some  more  positive  evidences  of  man^s  agency,  but  in  strata 
of  doubtful  age,  or  else  the  result  of  accidental  mixture  not  contem- 
poraneous with  the  deposit  itself— such  is,  in  brief,  the  evidence.  The 
Miocene  man  is  not  acknowledged  by  a  single  careful  geologist.  Mor- 
tillet  thinks  that  there  may  have  existed  in  Miocene  times  a  tool- 
making  animal,  but  not  true  man. 

Supposed  Pliocene  Han. — The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man 
in  Europe  during  the  Pliocene  period  is,  if  possible,  still  more  meager 
and  unreliable.  M.  Hamy  thinks  he  has  found  undoubted  evidence  of 
human  agency  in  flint  implements  in  Pliocene  strata  at  Savone ;  but 
the  contemporaneousness  of  the  flints  and  the  deposit  is  regarded  as 
doubtful.  Again,  Palaeolithic  implements  have  been  found  in  Madras 
in  strata  supposed  by  Falconer  to  be  Pliocene;  but  more  recent  inves- 
tigations make  the  strata  Quaternary.*     Of  the  supposed  Pliocene 

*  American  Journal  of  Sdenoe,  1875,  vol.  x,  p.  288. 
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man  in  California  we  will  speak  farther  on.  Snf5ce  it  to  say  that 
Dawkins,  summing  up  the  evidence  in  1882,*  Boule  in  1888,t  and 
Evans  in  18904  decide  that  the  existence  of  Tertiary  man  is  yet 
unproved. 

Quatemaiy  Man. — But  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Europe  and 
America  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Quaternary  period  there  seems 
to  be  abundant  evidence.  In  Europe  still  closer  study,  in  connection 
with  geology,  has  again  divided  the  Palaeolithic  into  an  earlier  and  a 
later.  The  earlier,  being  contemporaneous  with  the  mammoth,  is 
called  the  Mammoth  age;  and  the  later,  for  similar  reasons,  the 
Reindeer  age.  The  mammoth,  however,  existed  also  in  this  later 
age.  The  former  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Champlain,  or  a  time 
of  mild  climate,  and  the  latter  with  the  return  of  cooler  climates, 
passing  into  the  recent  epoch.  The  following  table  expresses  the 
time  relations : 

In  recent  or  snperflcUl  i  ^  Bronze  (  ^^^'^^''^ 

deposits.  \  J   NeoUthic— Domeetlo  vdmala.  )  ^  ^  , .       . 

(  Reindeer  Btage.   CStoiw««e.     Prthirtonc 
In  geological  depodto.     1.  PalaBoUthic  |  n^nunoth  stage.  )  ^  Europe. 

These  divisions  and  their  relation  to  geological  epochs  have  been 
established  in  Europe,  They  would  probably  apply  also  to  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  for  in  portions  of  these  old  coimtries 
man  has  doubtless  passed,  successively  and  slowly,  through  all  these 
stages. 

The  greatest  break  in  time  and  in  physical  conditions  between 
these  cultural  stages  occurs  in  Europe,  not  between  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages,  but  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Stone  age,  the 
PalsBolithic  and  the  Neolithic.  The  Palaeolithic  remains  are  found 
in  deposits  which  are  distinctly  geologic — that  is,  the  deposits  or  the 
caverns  were  formed  under  conditions  of  land  altitude,  drainage, 
climate,  and  life  very  different  from  those  of  the  present  time.  The 
Neolithic  remains,  on  the  contrary,  are  in  mounds  or  i?umuli  or  super- 
ficial deposits  which  have  been  accumulated  under  the  present  geo- 
logic conditions.  In  Western  Europe  an  unbridged  gulf  lies  be- 
tween the  Palaeolithic  and  the  Neolithic.  These  relations  are  sug- 
gested in  the  table  given  above. 

The  relics  of  Palaeolithic  man  are  varied  and  abundant.  They  in- 
clude unpolished  flints,  as  lance  and  arrowheads,  hatchets,  etc.; 
arrow  and  harpoon  heads,  fishing-hooks,  awls,  needles,  etc.,  made  of 
bone  and  horn;  teeth,  shells,  etc.,  notched  and  perforated  as  if  for 

*  Nature,  vol.  xzyi,  p.  484.  f  Revue  d'Anthropologie,  vol  ili,  p.  679. 

X  Nature,  vol  zlii,  p.  508,  1890. 
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ornament;  engraviiigB,  eepecially  of  animals,  on  ivory,  bone,  and 
antler;  engravinge  and  piclographs  of  animah  on  the  walls  of  caves; 
and  human  skeletons.  These  are  divided,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  ac- 
cording to  location,  as  river-drift  implements  and  cave  relics. 

The  unpolished,  worked  dints,  repreaenting  the  Palieolithic  stage 
of  human  evolution  are  widespread  in  the  Old  World.  They  have 
been  found,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  throughout  southern  and 
western  Europe,  northern  and  central  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  India, 

RiTer-drift  Flints. — The  implements  found  in  the  ancient  gravel 
deposits  of  flooded  river  valleys  of  western  Europe  are  regarded  as 


the  oldest  undoubted  relies  of  man  yet  discovered.  Naturally,  they 
are  mainly  the  imperishable  flint  tools.  The  river-drift  remains  are 
associated  with  a  warm-climate  fauna  in  which  the  Mammoth  is  con- 
spicuous, and  is  thought  to  represent  in  time  the  Champlain  sub- 
mergence. The  Somme  Valley,  in  northern  France,  is  the  type  local- 
ity (Figs.  989,  990). 


In  the  terraces  of  the  river  Somme,  near  Abbeville,  were  found 
in  1841,  and  later  years,  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  chipped  flint  im- 
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plements^  associated  with  bones  of  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, hyena,  horse,  etc.  In  1850  they  were  found  at  St.  Acheul, 
a  suburb  of  Amiens.  The  doubts  with  which  the  first  announcement 
of  these  facts  were  received  have  been  entirely  removed  by  careful 
examination  of  the  locality  by  many  scientists  both  of  France  and 
England. 

The  findings  were  in  undisturbed  gravels,  both  lower  (2)  and 
upper  (3),  beneath  river-loam  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  upper  loam  (4)  represents  the  full  Champlain  flood- 
deposit,  then  3  and  2  represent  the  later  Champlain  epoch. 

In  England,  also,  at  Hoxne,  similar  flint  implements,  associated 
with  bones  of  extinct  animals,  were  found  in  strata  underlying  the 
higher-level  river-gravels,  but  overlying  the  bowlder-drift  or  true  gla- 
cial deposit.    This  fixes  the  age  as  Champlain. 

Cave  Deposita. — The  more  instructive  and  abundant  PalsBolithic 
remains  are  found  in  the  caves  of  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
England.  One  of  these  caverns  was  described  on  page  600.  The 
great  variety  of  Palaeolithic  objects  mentioned  above  are  mostly  from 
the  caves.  They  are  associated  with  a  fauna  which  held  a  number  of 
northern  animals,  as  the  Musk-Ox  and  Reindeer,  whence  the  time 
was  named  by  Lartet  the  Reindeer  epoch.  The  fauna  indicates  a  re- 
turn of  cold  climate,  following  the  Champlain  and  ushering  in  the 
present  period,  or  perhaps  representing  the  last  ice  invasion  of  north- 
ern Europe. 

The  west-European  cave  men  were  artistic,  being  proficient  in 
the  delineation  of  contemporaneous  animals,  as  the  mammoth,  bison, 
reindeer,  etc.  One  of  the  earliest  (but  not  the  best)  etchings  discov- 
ered is  shown  in  Fig.  994.  Since  1896  many  caves  in  southwestern 
France  have  been  found  to  bear  on  the  walls  the  etchings  and  picto- 
graphs  of  extinGt  and  living  mammals.  In  some  caves  they  are 
mainly  incised  outlines  of  etchings,  sometimes  with  a  suggestion  of 
color;  rarely  there  was  an  attempt  at  relief  by  scraping  away  the 
rock  around  the  figure.  In  the  cave  of  Comborelles  in  the  Dordogne 
109  figures  were  found,  representing  many  animals,  14  figures  being 
of  the  Mammoth.  These  cave  engravings  are  similar  to  the  etchings 
on  bone  and  antler,  and  were  certainly  made  by  men  who  drew  from 
the  life. 

Still  more  noteworthy  are  the  earliest  known  frescoes;  represen- 
tations of  extinct  and  recent  mammals  on  cavern  walls  in  colors. 
The  pigment  used  were  ochres  or  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 
Some  drawings  of  the  human  figure  have  also  been  found. 

Some  authorities  think  that  the  Palaeolithic  men  were  a  ^' small, 
swarthy  race  of  mound-dwellers,  possibly  of  Lappish  afiSnities^' 
(John  Rhys). 
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We  will  notice  below  a  few  of  the  older  or  better  known  examples 
of  the  Palaeolithic. 

Engis  SkulL — In  the  eaves  of  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Germany 
have  been  found  human  bones  associated  with  extinct  animals.  A 
good  example  ia  that  of  the  skull  found  in  a  cave  at  Engis,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Li^ge.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  skull 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt.  It  was  found  in  bone  breccia,  associated 
with  bones  of  Quaternary  extinct  species  and  living  species,  beneath 
a  staiagmitic  crust.  This  association  unmistakably  indicates  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  the  Quaternary  period, 

Neaadertbd  ^ull. — In  a  cave  at  Neanderthal,  near  Diisseldorf.was 
found  a  very  remarkable  human  skeleton,  which  has  greatly  excited  the 
interest  of  scientific  men.   The  limb-bonee  are  large,  and  the  protuber- 
ances for  muscular  attachments  very  prominent;  the  skull  very  thick, 
very  low  in  the  arch,  and  very  prominent  in  the  brows.    It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  be  an  intermediate  form  between  man  and  the 
ape ;  but,  according  to  the  best  authority,  it  is  in  no  respect  inter- 
mediate, but  truly  human.    It  is 
probably    the    skeleton    of    a 
man  exceptionally  muscular  in 
body  and  low  in  intelligence. 
The  evidences  of  antiquity  are 
of    the    same    kind,    but    less 
complete   than   in   the   case   of 
the  Engis  skull,  though  it  prob- 
ably belongs  to  the  same  or, 
perhaps,  even  an  earlier  epoch. 
The  Engis  skull,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  well-shaped  average 

huvmn    skull.       A    figure    of    the         F™.»l.-Kngi,SkllU,redac»d(.fWrUeU). 

Engis  skull  is  given  herewith 
(Fig.  991),  and  a  comparison 
in  outline  of  the  Neanderthal 
with  the  ape  and  European 
(Fig.  993). 

Hen    of    Spy. — There    have  | 
been  found  in  a  cave  at  Spy,  Bel- 
gium, two  nearly  complete  skele- 
tons,   which    seem    to    be    of    the    ^^    MB._Comp.ri™  or  Forme  of  Skuil 

same   type   as   the   Neanderthal        Sta^^  f^Slr^^*""^  ™;  ..  . 
man, and  with  the  latter  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  a  distinct  and  very  early  race.    They  are  believed 
to  have  been  men  of  short  stature,  broad-shouldered,  bowed  thighs, 
slightly-bent  knees,  and  semi-erect  posture,  but  nevertheless  distinctly 
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human.  The  skeletons  were  found  associated  with  the  remains  of 
all  the  characteristic  Quaternary  animals  and  implements  of  the 
rudest  kind.    Their  age  was  either  Champlain  or  interglacial.* 

Hentone  Skeleton. — Several  years  ago  ^n  almost  perfect  skeleton 
of  a  Palaeolithic  man  was  found  in  a  cave  at  Mentone,  near  Nice.  It 
is  that  of  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  with  average  or  more  than  average- 
sized  skull,  and  a  facial  angle  of  85^.  The  antiquity  of  this  man  is 
undoubted,  for  his  bones  are  associated  with  those  of  the  cave-lion, 
cave-bear,  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  together  with  living  species.  The 
bones  of  the  skeleton  are  all  in  place,  surrounded  with  the  implements 
of  the  chase  (flint  implements),  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  viz.,  the 
bones  of  reindeer,  perforated  teeth  of  stag,  etc.  Of  the  latter,  twenty- 
two  lay  about  his  head.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  a 
chaplet.  This  Quaternary  man  seems  to  have  laid  himself  down 
quietly  in  his  cave-home  and  died,  and  Nature  covered  his  grave  with 
a  tablet  of  stalagmite.  Other  skeletons  have  since  been  found  in  the 
region  of  Mentone. 

All  these,  and  many  more  which  might  be  mentioned,  belong  to 
the  early  PalceolUhic,  although  the  last  is  probably  a  transition  to  the 
next  or  Reindeer  age.  They  were  contemporaneous  with  the  mam- 
moth, the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  cave-bear,  the  cave-lion, 
the  cave-hyena,  and  other  extinct  animals;  but  the  reindeer  had  not 
yet,  to  any  extent,  invaded  Middle  Europe  from  the  north.  They 
seem  to  have  been  savages  of  the  lowest  type,  living  by  hunting  and 
dwelling  in  caves,  and  their  implements  were  of  the  rudest  kind. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  agriculture  or  of  domestic  animals.  In  many 
cases  there  have  been  found  some  anatomical  characters  of  a  low  or 
animal  type,  such  as  flattened  shin-bones,  very  prominent  occipital 
protuberance,  less  than  usual  separation  between  the  temporal  ridges, 
large  size  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Neanderthal 
race,  a  very  low  arch  of  the  skull,  and  bent  knees,  etc.  But  all  these 
characters,  unless  we  except  the  last  two,  are  found  now  in  some  sav- 
age races,  either  as  racial  or  as  individual  peculiarities.  The  earliest 
men  yet  found  are  in  no  sense  connecting  links  between  man  and  ape. 
They  are  distinctively  human. 

Reindeer  Age  or  Later  Paleolithic. — During  this  age  man  was 

still  associated  in  Middle  Europe  with  Quaternary  animals,  but  also 
now  with  arctic  animals,  especially  the  reindeer.  It  probably  corre- 
sponds with  the  Terrace  or  perhaps  the  latest  ice  epoch  in  Europe. 
The  implements  were  still  chipped,  but  much  more  neatly. 

The  abundant  remains  in  the  many  caves  of  south  and  southwest 
Prance  belong  mostly  to  this  time.    The  following  is  a  type. 

*  Nature,  vol  zxzv,  p.  564,  1887. 
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Anrignatt  Cave. — This  eepulchral  cave  and  ite  rich  contentB  were 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  French  peasant.  Fig.  993  is  a  diagram 
section  of  the  cave,  taken  from  Lyell. 

On  removing  the  talus,  e,  a  slab  of  rock,  f  g,  was  exposed,  covering 

the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a.    In  this  cave  were  found  seventeen  human 

skeletons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  sizes,  to- 

xtinct  animals 

[>f  the  cave  was 

,  consisting  of 

mingled    with 

gnawed  bones 

and    extinct 

lis,  and  works 

of  art.     The 

concluBion 

reached       by 

M.  Lartet  is, 

'  that  this  was 

I  grS^d.'^ti^  re«  SiiX^ii   a    family    or 

mmdcbsreoal.dgbt  Inches    tribal    burial- 

'  ""^  place  ;     that 

the    cave 
along      with 

the  bodies  were  placed  funereal  gifts  in  the  form  of  trinkets  and 
food;  and  that  the  funereal  feast  was  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  level 
space  in  front  of  the  cave;  and,  finally,  that  carnivorous  beasts 
gnawed  the  hones  left  on  the  spot.  It  is  evident  that  the  Aurignac 
men  practiced  religious  rites  which  indicated  a  belief  in  future  life. 
The  following-  is  a  list  of  the  animals  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  in  and  about  the  cave;  those  marked  f  are  either  wholly  extinct 
or  extinct  in  this  locality : 


A  Section  of  the  Anrigiuu:  Cava 
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Perigord  Caves.^ — In  southweefern  France,  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Vez^re,  are  found  many  caves  in  which  are  preserved  interesting 
relics  of  man  ranging  from  carl;  to  late  Paleolithic.  The  Paheolithlc 
Aquitanians  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  more  advanced,  and  of  a 
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more  peaceful  temper,  than  the  early  PaloeoUthic  men.  Although 
there  is  no  evidence  of  agriculture,  they  lived  by  fishing  as  well  as 
by  hunting,  shown  by  the  number  of  fishing-hooks  of  bone  found 
there.  Their  artietie  taste  and  skill  in  drawing  contemporaneous  but 
now  extinct  animals  has  been  already  described.  Fig.  994  is  a  piece 
of  reindeer  horn  on  which  is  a  rude  etching  of  the  mammoth. 

ConolosloilB. — It  seems  evident  that  in  Europe  the  earliest  men 
were  contemporaneous  with  a  large  number  of  now  extinct  animals, 
and  were  a  principal  agent  in  their  extinction;  that  they  saw  the 
flooded  rivers  of  the  Champlain  epoch,  and  possibly  the  glaciers  of 
the  latest  Olacial  epoch;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  of  their 
existence  before  the  Pleistocene. 

Neolithic  Man. 

The  Neolithic  represents  the  beginning  of  Western  civilization. 
The  icniains  are  found  over  all  of  Europe  except  the  extreme  north, 
and  belong  to  a  people  occupied  in  hasbandry  and  skilled  in  many 
crafiB,  as  gardening,  spinning,  weaving,  boat-building,  pottery,  car- 
pentry, etc.  The  raec  were  taller  and  probably  more  warlike  than  the 
Paleolithic,  and  were  perhaps  Libyan  or  Iberian.  They  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  wave  of  Celtic  immigration,  which  was  possibly  as 
early  as  700  b.  c.  (Rhys).  They  were  probably  enslaved  by  and  par- 
tially amalgamated  with  the  early  Celts. 

The  Neolithic  remains  are  too  varied  to  be  enumerated  here. 
The  old  kitchen- middens,  shell-mounds,  and  refuse-heaps  are  at- 
tributed to  Neolithic  men;  also  the  oldest  of  the  lake-dwellings,  A 
Crannog  on  the  Clyde  is  thought  to  be  Neolithic  or  oldest  Bronze, 
although  these  structures  are  usually  of  the  Bronze  age.     Stone- 
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henge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England,  is  found  by  excavation  to  be  at 
least  earlier  than  the  common  use  of  bronze.  It  ie  believed  to  have 
had  an  astronomical  purpose,  and  to  date  from  1680  b.  c.  Boyd 
Dawkins  thinks  that  the  Cro-Magnon  men  were  Neolithic.  In 
Western  Europe  the  age  of  polished  stone  utensils  shaded  into  that  of 
metals  without  any  break. 

In  Northom  Europe,  especially  in  Denmark,  are  found  sheU- 
mounds  of  great  size,  1,000  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high. 
They  are  probably  the  accumulated  refuse  of  annual  tribal  feasts.  The 
early  races  of  men  in  all  countries  seem  to  have  bad  the  custom  of 
gathering  in  large  numbers  at  stated  intervals  and  feasting  on  shell- 
fish  and  other  animals,  end  leaving  their  remains  in  large  heaps  to 
mark  the  spot  of  assembly.  The  evidences  of  a  very  marked  advance 
are  found  in  these  heaps.  The  implements  are  many  of  them  care- 
fully shaped  or  else  polished  by  rubbing.'  There  are  no  longer  any  re- 
mains of  extinct  animals,  but  only  of  living  animals;  and  there  are 
now  found  remains  of  at  least  one  domestic  animal,  viz.,  the  dog, 
though  not  yet  any  evidence  of  agriculture.  We  have  evidence  also  at 
this  time  of  organized  communities. 

TranEdtloa  to  the  Bronze  Age— Ijak^I>w«llliigB. — In  the  Swiss, 
Austrian,  .and  Hungarian  lakes  are  found  abundant  evidences  of  a 
more  advanced  race  than  any  yet  mentioned,  which  had  the  singular 
custom  of  dwelling  in  bouses  constructed  on  piles  in  the  lakes,  and 
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connected  with  the  land  by  means  of  piers  or  bridges.  Similar  lake- 
dwellings  are  found  now  in  New  Guinea,  Africa,  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica. For  generations  objects  were  lost  overboard,  and  by  means  of 
dredging,  a  great  number  and  variety  of  implements  of  polished  stone 
and  of  bronze  have  been  obtained.     Some  of  these  were  evidently 
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used  for  omameDt,  Bome  for  domestic  purpoeeB,  eome  for  agricultnre ; 
Bome  were  weapons  of  war,  some  fiebing-tackle.  Many  of  these  are 
wrought  with  great  skill  and  taste.  Domestic  animals — ox,  sheep, 
goat,  and  dog ;  cereal  grains — wheat  and  barley ;  fruits — wild  apples, 
blackberry,  etc. ;  coarse  cloth,  not  woven  but  plaited — have  aUo  been 
found.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  all  the  evidences  of  communities  far 
above  the  state  of  savagiem. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  man  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  his 
remains,  through  the  time  of  Megalithic  structures,  through  the  Ro- 
man age,  step  by  step,  to  the  present  time.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
archseologist,  not  the  geologist.  The  Neolithic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Psychozoic  era — the  connecting  link  between 
geology  and  archaeology.  The  Bronze  age  and  all  that  follows  it 
belong  clearly  to  archjeology. 

Supposed  Pliooene  Man.— Several  cases  were  long  ago  reported  of 
human  bones  and  works  of  art  having  been  found  in  the  sub-lava  drift 
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described  on  page  627.  The  most  famous  cases  were  the  Calaveras 
Bkull  and  the  Table  Mountain  skull.  Besides  these  there  are  sev- 
eral cases  reported  of  mortars  and  pestles  found  in  the  sub-lava  de- 
posit. These  were  regarded  by  some  persons  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  man  in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  progress  (at  least 
as  much  so  as  the  Neolithic  man  of  Europe),  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
during  the  Pliocene  period.  The  history  of  the  Calaveras  skull  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  eminent  experts  and  is  pronounced  to 
be  an  imposition.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  other  sub-lava  finds  is 
that  they  are  extremely  doubtful. 

The  doubts  in  regard  to  this  extreme  antiquity  of  man  are  of  four 
kinds,  viz,;  1.  Doubts  as  to  the  Pliocene  age  of  the  gravels — they 
may  be  early  Quaternary.  2.  Doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
finds,  no  scientist  having  seen  any  of  them  in  sitn.  3.  Doubts  as  to 
the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  gravels,  for  auriferous  gravels  are 
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eepeeially  liable  to  disturbance,  and  therefore  may  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  native  races  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man.  4.  The 
character  of  the  implements  said  to  have  been  found  gives  peculiar 
emphasis  to  this  last  doubt,  for  they  are  not  Palwolithic,  but  Neo- 
lithic, and  are  practically  identical  with  the  work  of  modem  Indians. 

Theoretically  it  is  very  improbable  that 
we  should  find  Neolithic  remains  in  Ameri- 
can Tertiary  when  even  Palieolithic  im- 
plements are  not  found  in  Old  World  Ter- 
tiary. 

GarBon  Footprints. — Id  1863  scientific  at-  i 
teution  was  first  drawn  to  certain  remarkable 
tracks,  resembling  those  of  gigantic  men,  ia 
the  sandstone-quarry  near  Carson,  Nevada. 
The   floor  of  the  quarry  (which  constitutes 
the  yard  of  the  State  Prison)  is  a  level  area   i 
of  about  two  acres.     The  whole  surface  of 
this  area  ia  covered  with  the  tracks  of  many 
kinds  of  animals.     The  depth  of  the  tracks 
shows  that  the  material  was  soft  mud  at  the     I 
time  the  tracks  were  made.     The  most  re-      ? 
mark&ble  are  undoubted  tracks  of  elephauts  — - 
(mammoth)  and  especially  certain  strangely  "^ "E'd;™  Pr™"«S"" 
man -like  tracks  of  enormous  size.      These 

were  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long  and  eight  inches  wide.  The  stride 
was  about  a  yard,  and  the  distance  between  right  and  left  series  was 
nineteen  inches. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  tracks. 
Some  think  that  they 
are  human,  and  ac- 
count for  their  great 
size  by  supposing  that 
the  men  wore  large 
sandals.  Others  think 
that  they  are  the 
tracks  of  a  large 
ground-sloth  such  as 
the  mylodoD,  which  is 
known  to  have  lived 
on   the  Pacific    coast 

Fis.  9M.— Left  hlDd'Coot  ol Hiladon robnitiu,  I  i  (iftai  Owen).      ■       n       .  .■  m 

in  (joatemary  tiraeB.* 
Both  in  size  and  shape  they  are  certainly  much  like  the  hind-foot  of  the 
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mylodon  (Fig.  998).  But  if  made  by  a  quadruped,  the  larger  hind- 
foot  must  have  obliterated  the  impression  of  the  fore-foot,  for 
there  are  apparently  but  two  series  of  tracks;  and  the  feet  must 
have  been  clogged  with  mud,  for  no  impression  of  toes  is  seen.  It 
is  significant,  however,  that  the  elephant-tracks,  also,  formed  but 
two  scries. 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  probably  in  favor  of  the  mylodon,  but  in 
any  case  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  the  age  of  the  strata  to  be 
earlier  than  the  Quaternary.  The  only  reason  for  assigning  them  to 
an  earlier  period  (Pliocene)  is  their  lithified  condition.  But  the 
presence  in  the  quarry  of  hot  springs,  containing  abundance  of  lime- 
carbonate,  sufficiently  accounts  for  this. 

Pleistooene  Man. — The  existence  of  Glacial  man  in  America  is 
not  yet  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  cautious  archaeologists  and 
geologists.  "  Finds  "  have  been  reported  from  many  localities,  scat- 
tered over  the  continent,  and  much  has  been  written  about  them. 
Most  of  the  discoveries  are  isolated  and  single,  and  none  of  them, 
unless  we  may  possibly  except  those  at  Trenton,  have  not  been  veri- 
fied by  a  succession  of  discoveries  in  the  same  locality. 

In  England  and  France  the  doubting  geologists  were  able  to  per- 
sonally verify  the  discoveries,  but  such  attempts  in  America  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  stone  implements  of  the  recent  Indian  race 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  all  the  country,  and  in  various  ways 
might  be  inserted  into  Pleistocene  beds,  or  involved  in  deposits  which 
could  be  mistaken  for  Pleistocene. 

Another  uncertainty  arises  from  the  doubt  as  to  the  true  age 
of  the  enclosing  deposits.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  skeleton  found  at 
Lansing,  Kansas,  in  March,  1902.  This  was  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface  in  a  deposit  of  uncertain  nature.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  the  conditions  of  the  "find,"  but  disagreement  as  to  the 
origin  and  antiquity  of  the  deposit.  The  other  difficulty  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Trenton  (New  Jersey)  material.  Many  thousands  of 
worked  flints  are  in  the  museums,  collected  from  the  gravel  terraces 
of  the  Delaware.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  older  Trenton  gravels 
are  of  Glacial  time,  and  similar  in  origin  to  those  of  the  Thames  and 
Somme  Valleys  in  Europe.  But  many  experts  have  sought  in  vain 
to  find,  for  themselves,  the  artifacts  in  the  ancient  gravels,  and  their 
conclusion  has  naturally  been  that  the  flints  were  Indian  and  essen- 
tially superficial.  However,  some  human  crania  and  other  objects 
have  been  found  at  Trenton  under  conditions  which  argue  very 
strongly  for  Glacial  age.  As  the  supposed  Pleistocene  remains  found 
over  the  country  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the^  Indian 
race,  which  has  left  such  abundance  of  relics  over  the  surface,  the 
greatest  circumspection  and  scientific  skill  are  necessary  to  properly 
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determine  the  geological  relations  of  buried  human  remains.  The 
prevailing  opinion  among  American  men  of  science  has  been  that 
positive  and  sufficient  proof  of  Glacial  man  in  America  had  not 
been  presented.  The  Delaware  Valley  material  may  be  convincing,  but 
for  the  present  we  may  regard  the  question  as  unsettled,  and  wait  for 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  those  men  who  are  qualified  to  have 
opinions. 

The  history  of  the  American  man  can  be  traced  clearly  in  refuse- 
heaps  and  shell-mounds ;  in  the  great  mounds  of  the  so-called  mound- 
builders,  scattered  over  the  whole  Eastern  part  of  the  continent,  but 
especially  abundant  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
wonderful  cliff-dwellings  and  buried  cities  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
But  all  this,  though  of  extreme  interest,  belongs  to  archseology  rather 
than  geology. 

Quaternary  Man  in  Other  Countries.— In  Iridia^  Palssolithic  imple- 
ments, precisely  like  those  found  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  were  found, 
in  1873,  associated  with  extinct  species  of  elephant,  hippopotamas, 
rhinoceros,  and  bear,  in  Quaternary  deposits.  In  the  South  American 
bone-caverns  human  remains  have  been  found  associated  with  Quater- 
nary animals. 

Very  recently  (1895)  there  comes  the  news  of  the  finding  in  Java, 
in  deposits  of  earliest  Quaternary  or  late  Pliocene  age,  of  a  supposed 


Fig.  999.— Restoration  of  the  Skull  of  Plthecanthropafl  erectiu,  x  {  (after  Da  Bols). 

veritable  missing  link — i.  e.,  of  an  anthropoid,  more  man-like  than  any 
yet  known.    It  has  been  made  by  its  finder — Du  Bois — into  a  new  genus 


*  American  Joarnal  of  Sdenoe,  1875,  vol.  z,  p.  282. 
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and  called  Pithecanthropus  (man-ape)  erectus.  The  skull  and  the 
teeth  of  this  creature  are  far  lower  and  more  ape-like  than  those  of 
any  supposed  man  yet  found,  but  the  thigh-bone  shows  undoubted 


Fio.  1000.— Profile  oatlines  of  the  Skall  of  PitbecanthropoB  (Pb)  comMred  with  those  of  a  Phmuui 
man,  the  man  of  Spr,  Neanderthal  man  (iVO«  Hylobates  (172),  denmopltheciis  (An),  and  An- 
thropopithecos  (^10  (from  a  figure  by  Da  Boia,  modified  by  Marsh). 

erect  attitude.  Judging  from  the  skull  and  teeth  it  is  certainly  inter- 
mediate between  ape  and  man,  but  on  which  side  of  the  dividing  line 
it  should  be  assigned  is  still  doubtful.  In  Fig.  999  we  give  a  restora- 
tion of  the  skull  of  this  animal,  and  in  Fig.  1000  outlines  of  the  vault 
of  the  skulls  of  modern  man,  Palaeolithic  man,  PithecanthropttSj  and 
several  apes. 

Man,  therefore,  has  been  traced  back  with  certainty,  at  least  in 
the  Old  World,  to  the  Charaplain  epoch.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be 
hereafter  traced  farther  to  the  Glacial  or  pre-Glacial  period.  Some 
confidently  expect  that  he  will  be  traced  to  the  Miocene,  but  this 
seems  extremely  improbable,  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  He  has  been  diligently  searched  for,  without  success.  Now 
while  negative  evidence  is  rightly  regarded  as  of  little  value  in  geol- 
ogy, yet,  in  this  instance,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  far  more  than  usual 
value,  because  man's  works  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  more 
imperishable  than  his  bones. 

b.  Man  probably  came  in  with  the  present  mammalian  fauna.  We 
repeat  here  the  diagram  illustrating  the  law  of  extinction  and  appear- 
ance of  species.     It  is  seen  that  lower  species  are  far  less  rapidly 
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changed  than  higher.  Living  foraminiferB  may  be  traced  back  into 
the  CretaceouB;  living  shells  and  other  invertebrates  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary ;  hut  living  mammals  pass  out  rapidly  and  disappear 
in  the  Middle  Quaternary.    Hardly  a  single  species  of  mammal  now 


living  is  found  in  the  Tertiary.  Shall  man,  the  highest  of  all,  be  a 
rare  exception?  Man  is  one  of  the  present  mammalian  fauna,  and 
came  in  with  it. 

c.  But,  again,  many  distinct  mammalian  faanaa  have  appeared  and 
disappeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene.  The  Miocene  mam- 
malian fauna  is  totally  different  frooi  the  Eocene ;  the  Pliocene  totally 
different  from  the  Miocene ;  the  Quaternary  from  the  Pliocene ;  and 
the  present  from  the  Quaternary.  This  is  graphically  represented  in 
the  diagram,  Fig.  1003,  in  which  the  alternate  shaded  and  white  spaces 
represent  five  consecutive  mammalian  faunas  (there  are  really  many 
more  than  five)  overlapping  each  other,  but  substantially  distinct.  It 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  man,  a  mammal,  should 
.survive  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  several  mammalian  faunas. 

Or,  t^ain,  to  put  it  still  another  way :  We  have  seen  (p.  561,  Fig. 
935)  that,  speaking  generally,  existing  mammalian  species  commenced 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Quaternary ;  existing  genera  in  the  Pliocene  ; 
and  existing  families  in  the  Miocene.     If,  therefore,  a  tool-making 
animal  should  be  found  in  the  Miocene,  as  some  believe,  it  might  be  of 
the  family  of  Homi- 
nida,  hut  not  the  ge- 
nus homo.      It  such 
should   be   found  in 
the  Pliocene,  it  might 
be  of  the  genus  homo, 

but    not    the    species      Fio.  lOOa.— Diagmn  lUiutnlliv  Ibe  Appunnce  and  BitincUou 
_,  ,  at  SncceHlve  t^mmilJui  FKaue. 

sapiens,      cjven    the 

earliest  Quaternary  man — the  so-called  Neanderthal  race — is  supposed 

by  Mortillet  to  have  been  a  different  species  from  existing  man. 

Time  since  Man  appeared. — Geology  reckons  her  time  in  periods, 
epochs,  etc. ;  History,  hers  in  years.     It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
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one  chronology  in  terms  of  the  other  except  in  a  very  rough  approxi- 
mative way,  for  want  of  a  reliable  common  measure.  If  Mr.  CroU's 
theory  of  glacial  cold  should  indeed  prove  true,  then  we  might  hope  to 
measure  man's  time  on  the  earth  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  But 
in  the  absence  of  confidence  in  this  theory,  our  only  resource  is  to  use 
the  measure  which  we  have  already  used  on  several  occasions,  viz.,  the 
effects  of  causes  now  in  operation.  This  measure,  however,  can  give 
but  very  rough  approximate  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  very  great  changes,  both  in  physical  geog- 
raphy and  in  the  mammalian  fauna,  have  taken  place  since  man  ap- 
peared. Judging  by  the  rate  of  changes  still  in  progress,  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  a  conviction  of  a  lapse  of  time  very  great  in  comparison 
with  that  recorded  in  history.  On  the  other  hand,  some  attempts  to 
estimate  more  accurately  by  means  of  the  growth  of  deltas  in  which 
have  been  found  implements  of  the  Roman  age,  the  Bronze  age,  and 
the  Stone  age ;  and  by  the  progressive  erosion  of  lake-shores  and  the 
recession  of  waterfalls,  which  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  after  the 
Champlain  epoch,  have  led  to  very  moderate  results,  viz.,  7,000  to  10,- 
000  years.  While  these  results  can  not  be  received  with  any  confidence, 
yet  it  is  hoped  that  many  such  will  continue  to  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  man^s  time  on  the  earth,  unless  we  adopt  Croll's  theory  of  the  Gla- 
cial climate.     It  may  be  100,000  years,  or  it  may  be  only  10,000  years. 

II. — Character  of  Primeval  Man. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  viz.,  the  character  of  primeval 
man,  we  will  make  but  one  remark.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest 
men  yet  discovered  in  Europe  or  America,  though  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  were  distinctively  human,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  man  and  the  ape.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  cradle  of  mankind  was  probably  in  Asia.  Man  came  to 
Europe  and  America  by  migration.  The  intermediate  link,  if  there 
be  any  such,  must  be  looked  for  in  Asia,  and  more  probably  in  southern 
Asia;  and  there,  indeed,  such  a  link  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  in 
Pithecanthropus,  This  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Quaternary  of  that  country. 

In  any  case,  man  is  the  ruler  only  of  the  Psychozoic  era.  The 
presence  of  man  in  Quaternary  times  must  be  regarded  as  an  example 
under  the  law  of  anticipation  (p.  291).  He  only  fairly  established  his 
supremacy  in  the  Recent  epoch,  and  therefore  the  age  of  man  and  the 
Psychozoic  era  ought  to  date  from  that  time. 
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Law  of  Variation. — If  the  surface  of  the  obstacle  is  constant,  the 
force  of  running  water  varies  as  the  velocity  squared :  /  a  v*  (1).  This 
may  be  easily  proved.  Suppose  we  have  an  obstacle  like  the  pier  of  a 
bridge,  standing  in  water  running  with  any  given  velocity.  Now, 
if  from  any  cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  doubled^  since  mo- 
mentum or  force  is  equal  to  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  by  velocity 
(if  =  Q  X  F),  the  force  of  the  current  will  be  quadrupled^  for  there 
will  be  double  the  quantity  of  water  striking  the  pier  in  a  given  time 
with  double  the  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  trebled, 
there  will  be  three  times  the  quantity  of  matter  striking  with  three 
times  the  velocity,  and  the  force  will  be  increased  nine  times.  If  the 
velocity  be  quadrupled,  the  force  is  increased  sixteen  times,  and  so  on. 

Next,  if  the  velocity  of  the  current  remains  constant,  while  the  size 
of  the  opposing  obstacle  varies,  then  evidently  the  force  of  the  current 
will  vary  as  the  opposing  surface :  if  the  oppoAng  surface  is  doubled, 
the  force  is  doubled ;  if  trebled,  the  force  is  trebled,  etc.  But  in  similar 
figures,  surfaces  vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Therefore,  in  this 
case,  force  varies  as  diameter  squared :  /*  a  d*  (2).  Therefore,  when 
both  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  size  of  the  stone  or  other 
obstacle  vary^  then  the  force  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  stone : 

Focv^Xd^  (3). 

This  last  equation  gives  the  law  of  variation  of  the  moving  force. 
But  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  or  the  weight  of  the  stone,  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  diameters :   W  a  d^.    We  have,  therefore,  both  the 

(     7P  Cf    9t^   ^^    fP 

law  of  the  moving  force  and  the  law  of  the  resistance  '•{  w^  rr  a% 

Now  the  case  we  wish  to  consider  is  that  in  which  the  current  is  just 
able  to  move  the  stone,  or  when  F  <x  W.  In  this  case  d^  <x  v^  X  d^y 
or  d  ocv^.  Substituting,  in  the  third  equation,  for  d  its  value, 
Fcxv^Xt^  =  v^.  We  place  these  equations  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  better  understood  : ' 

When  surface  =  constant        .        .        .  /  a  «•  (1) 

When  velocity  =  constant       .        .        .  /*  a  ef  (2) 

When  both  vary F  cc  v*  x  d^  (S) 

But Wocd*  (4) 

And  when  W  cc  Fy  then .  .        .  d*  (xv*  x  d^ 

Dividing  by  <f d  ccv* 

Substituting  in  3 Focv^xv^ 

Or Fcxv* 
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Prof.  JOSEPH  LE  CONTE'S  WORKS. 

The  Comx)arative  Physiology  and  Moiv 
phology  of  Animals. 

Illustrated.     i2ino.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  work  of  Darwin  on  the  derivation  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man  awakened 
a  new  interest  in  the  lower  animals,  and  furnished  additional  evidence  of  their  close 
kinship  with  ourselves.  A  fresh  field  of  study  was  thus  opened  up,  embracing  the 
likenesses  and  differences  of  action  as  well  as  structure  found  throughout  the  animal 
kingidom  In  this  work  Professor  Le  Conte  gives  us,  in  his  well-lmown  clear  and 
simple  style  and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  illustrations,  an  interesting  outline  of  these 
similarities  and  variations  of  function  as  displayed  among  the  various  daaes  of 
aninuds  from  the  lowest  to  the  higlmt,  man  included. 

Elements  of  Geology. 

A  Text-Book  for  Colleges  and  for  the  General  Reader.  With  upward  of 
900  Illustrations.     New  and  enlarged  edition.    8vo.    Cloth,  I4.00. 

*'  Besides  prepaiinp^  a  comprehensive  text-book  suited  to  present  demands.  Pro- 
fessor Le  Conte  has  given  us  a  volume  of  great  value  as  an  exposition  of  the  subject, 
thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  examples  and  applications  of  the  work  are  almost  en- 
tirely derived  from  this  country,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  considered  an  American 
geology.  We  can  commend  this  work  without  quah'fication  to  all  who  desire  an  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  geological  science,  as  fresh,  lucid,  full,  and  authentic,  the 
result  of  devoted  study  and  of  long  experience  in  teaching.'* — Popular  Science 
Monthly, 

Evolution  and  its  Relation  to  Religious 
Thought 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

*'  The  question  suggested  by  this  title  must  weigh  with  more  or  less  persistence 
on  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  and  liberal  thinker.  .  .  .  The  man  who  can  keep  his 
sdenoe  and  his  religion  in  two  boxes,  either  of  which  may  be  opened  separately,  is  to 
be  congratulated.  Many  of  us  can  not,  and  his  peace  of  mind  we  can  not  attain. 
Therefore  every  contribution  toward  a  means  of  clearer  visiofk  is  most  welcome, 
above  all  when  it  comes  from  one  who  knows  the  ground  on  which  he  stands,  and 
has  conquered  his  right  to  be  there."— T^A^  Nation. 

Religion  and  Science. 

A  series  of  Sunday  Lectures  on  the  Relation  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  or  the  Truths  revealed  in  Nature  and  Scripture.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

Sight. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and  Binocular  Vision. 
With  Illustrations.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 
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A  UNIQUE  AND  VALUABLE  WORIC 
The  International  Geography. 

By  Seventy  Eminent  Authors,  including  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  Sir  W.  M.  Conway,  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  Prof.  Angelo 
Heilprin,  Prof.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Sir  John  Murray,  F.  R.  S., 
and  F.  C.  Selous.  With  488  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Hugh 
Robert  Mill,  D.  Sc.     8vo.     1088  pages.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

In  the  compact  limits  of  this  volume  is  presented  an  authori- 
tative conspectus  of  the  science  of  geography  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  countries  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


COMMENTS. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one-volume  reference  book  on 
general  geography  comparable  to  the  book  under  review  exists  in  the 
English  language.  In  the  first  place,  the  book  was  planned  most  care- 
fully, and  was  written  according  to  the  plan ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
editor  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  most  eminent  expert  available  con- 
cerning each  country  and  special  topic ;  and,  finally,  so  far  as  the  present 
reviewer  can  judge,  the  various  authors  have  been  particularly  successful 
in  not  *  writing  over  the  heads '  of  their  readers.  The  book  is  peculiarly 
simple  and  should  be  generally  usable,  and  ought  to  be  at  the  ready  serv- 
ice of  every  school  teacher  of  geography.  .  .  .  We  cordially  commend 
the  volume  to  all  teachers  and  libraries,  and  wish  it  a  hearty  welcome  in 

the  United  SidXes,**— Journal  of  School  Geography, 

* 

"  Nothing  has  been  included  which  could  as  well  be  left  out.  The 
result  is  a  satisfactory  storehouse  of  information  in  compact  and  readily 
accessible  form.  This  is  an  important  addition  to  the  reference  books  of 
a  well-equipped  library.  It  is  far  from  being  a  book  of  mere  dry  statis- 
tics. It  is  a  geography  in  the  modern  sense,  presenting  the  points  about 
each  country  which  are  of  real  interest  and  permanent  value,  disclosing 
the  part  that  each  plays  in  the  history  of  the  earth  and  of  the  human 
race. ' ' — Education, 

"  Very  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  in  the  schools." — Echvard  G. 
Wardy  Supt,  Department  of  Education,  City  of  New  York. 
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piONEERS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  AMERICA,      Sketches 
'*■        of  their  Lives  and  Scientific   Work.     Edited  and  revised  by 

William  Jay  Youmans,  M.  D.    With  Portraits.    8vo.     Cloth, 

$4.00. 

Impelled  solely  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature,  and  neither  asking  nor  receiving 
outside  aid,  these  early  workers  opened  the  way  and  initiated  the  movement  through 
which  American  science  has  reached  its  present  commanding  position.  This  book 
gives  some  account  of  these  men,  their  early  struggles,  their  scientific  labors,  and, 
whenever  possible,  something  of  their  personal  characteristics.  This  information, 
often  very  difficult  to  obtain,  has  been  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  with 
the  utmost  care  to  secure  accuracy.  It  is  presented  in  a  series  of  sketches,  some  fifty 
in  all,  each  with  a  single  exception  accompanied  with  a  well-authenticated  portrait. 

*<  Fills  a  place  that  needed  filling,  and  is  likely  to  be  widely  read." — New  York  Sun, 

"His  certainly  a  useful  and  convenient  volume,  and  readable  too,  if  we  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  whole  by  critical  examination  of  those  cases  in 
which  our  own  knowledge  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion.  ...  In  general,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  handy  volume  is  specially  to  be  commended  for  setting  in  just  historical 
perspective  many  of  the  earlier  scientists  who  are  neither  very  generally  nor  very  well 
known." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

**  A  wonderfully  interesting  volume.  Many  a  young  man  will  find  it  fascinating. 
The  compilation  of  the  book  is  a  work  well  done,  well  worth  the  doing." — Pkiiadel- 
pkia  Press. 

*<  One  of  the  most  valuable  books  which  we  have  received." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"  A  book  of  no  little  educational  value.  ...  An  extremely  valuable  work  of  refer- 
ence."— Boston  Beacon, 

'*  A  valuable  handbook  for  those  whose  work  runs  on  these  same  lines,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  of  lasting  interest  to  those  for  whom  ^les  documents  kumain  *  are  second  only 
to  history  in  importance—nay,  are  a  vital  part  of  history." — Boston  Transcript, 

**  A  biographical  history  of  science  in  America,  noteworthy  for  its  completeness  and 
scope.  .  .  .  All  of  the  sketches  are  excellently  prepared  and  unusually  interesting." — 
Chicago  Record. 

*'  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  American  literature  recently  made.  .  .  . 
The  pleasing  style  in  which  these  sketches  are  written,  the  plans  taken  to  secure  ac- 
curacy, and  the  information  conveyed,  combine  to  give  them  great  value  and  interest. 
No  better  or  more  inspiring  reading  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and 
aspiring  young  man."— iVirte;  York  Christian  Work. 

"  A  book  whose  interest  and  value  are  not  for  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  for  indefi- 
nite time." — Rochester  Herald. 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  who  would  not  be  enter- 
tained by  the  book.  .  .  .  Conciseness,  exactness,  urbanity  of  tone,  and  interestingness 
are  the  four  qualities  which  chiefly  impress  the  reader  of  these  sketches." — Buffalo 
Express, 

'*  Full  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter." — Tke  Churchman. 
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BOOKS  BY  PROF.  G.   FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

(GREENLAND  ICEFIELDS,  AND  LIFE  IN  THE 
^^  NORTH  A  TLANTIC.  With  a  New  Discussion  of  the  Causes 
of  the  Ice  Age.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.^ 
F.  G.  S.  A.,  author  of  "  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,"  **  Man 
and  the  Glacial  Period/'  etc.,  and  Warren  Upham,  A.  M,, 
F.  G.  S.  A.,  late  of  the  Geological  Surveys  of  New  Hampshire, 
Minnesota,  and  the  United  States.  With  numerous  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

The  immediate  impube  to  the  prepaiatioii  of  this  volame  arose  in  ooimectioo  with 
a  trip  to  Greenland  by  Professor  Wright  in  the  summer  of  1804  on  the  steamer 
Miranda.  The  work  aims  to  give  within  moderste  limits  a  oomprehensiTe  view  of  the 
scenery,  the  c;ladal  phenomena,  the  natural  history,  the  people,  and  the  explorations 
of  GrMnlana.  The  photographs  are  all  original,  and  the  maps  have  been  prepared 
to  show  the  lateat  state  of  knowledge  concerning  the  leeion.  The  volume  treats  of 
the  ioe  of  the  Labrador  current,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  S|»txbergen  ice  in  Davis  Strait, 
the  Greenland  Eskimos,  Europeans  in  Greenland,  explorations  of  the  inland  ice,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  Greenland,  changes  of  level  since  the  advent  of  the  Gladal 
period,  and  indodes  a  summarv  of  the  bearing  of  the  facts  upon  glacial  theories. 
The  work  is  of  both  popular  and  scientific  interest 

Y^HE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  and  ils 
^  Bearings  upon  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  With  an  Appendix  on 
''  The  Probable  Cause  of  Glaciation,"  by  Warren  Upham, 
F.  G.  S.  A.,  Assistant  on  the  Geological  Surveys  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Minnesota,  and  the  United  States.  New  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  150  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  625  pages,  and 
Index.    Cloth,  $5.oa 

**  The  author  has  seen  with  bis  own  eyes  the  most  important  phenomena  of  the 
Ice  age  on  this  continent  from  Maine  to  Alaska.  In  the  work  itself,  elementary 
description  is  combined  with  a  broad,  scientific,  and  philosophic  method,  without 
abandoning  for  a  moment  the  purelv  scientific  character.  Professor  Wrieht  has  con- 
trived to  give  the  whole  a  philosophical  direction  which  lends  interest  and  inspiration 
to  it,  and  which  in  the  chapters  on  Man  and  the  Gladal  Period  rises  to  something  like 
dramatk  intensity."— rAr  IfuUpemdgmt, 


M 


AN  AND  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD.  International 
Scientific  Series.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.75. 


*'  The  earlier  chapters  describing  glacial  action,  and  the  traces  of  it  in  North 
America—especially  tne  defining  of  its  limits,  such  as  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
great  movement  itself —are  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  maps  and  diagrams 
are  of  much  assistance  in  enabling  the  reader  to  grasp  the  vast  extent  of  the  move- 
ment.*'— London  Spectator, 
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piONEERS  OF  EVOLUTION,  from  Tholes  to  Huxley. 

-*  By  Edward  Clodd,  President  of  the  Folk- Lore  Society ;  Au- 
thor of  "The  Story  of  Creation,"  "The  Story  of  'Primitive* 
Man/'  etc.     With  Portraits.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

**  The  mass  of  interesting  material  which  Mr.  Clodd  has  got  together  and  woven 
into  a  symmetrical  story  of  the  progress  from  ignorance  and  theory  to  knowledge  and 
the  intelligent  recording  of  fact  is  prodigious.  .  .  .  The  '  goal '  to  which  Mr.  Clodd 
leads  us  in  so  masterly  a  fashion  is  but  the  starting  point  of  fiesh  achievements,  and, 
in  due  course,  fresh  theories.  His  book  furnishes  an  important  contribution  to  a  lib- 
eral education." — London  Daily  Chronicle, 

^'  We  are  always  g^ad  to  meet  Mr.  Clodd.  He  is  never  dull ;  he  is  always  well 
informed,  and  he  says  what  he  has  to  say  with  clearness  and  precision.  .  .  .  The  in- 
terest intensifies  as  Mr.  Clodd  attempts  to  show  the  part  really  played  in  the  growth 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  by  men  like  Wallace,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Spencer.  .  .  . 
We  commend  the  book  to  those  who  want  to  know  what  evolution  really  means." — 
London  Times, 

*'  This  is  a  book  which  was  needed.  .  .  .  Altogether,  the  book  could  hardly  be 
better  done.  It  is  luminous,  ludd,  orderly,  and  temperate.  Above  all,  it  is  entirely 
free  from  personal  partisanship.  Each  chief  actor  is  sympathetically  treated,  and 
friendship  is  seldom  or  never  allowed  to  overweight  sound  judgment."— Z^<i<9if 
Academy. 

**  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  find  in  this  work  a  very  useful  guide  to  the 
lives  and  labors  of  leading  evolutionists  of  the  past  and  present.  Especially  service- 
able is  the  account  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  his  share  in  rediscovering  evolution 
and  illustrating  its  relations  to  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  His  forcible 
style  and  wealth  of  metaphor  make  all  that  Mr.  Clodd  writes  arrestive  and  interesting." 
— London  Literary  World. 

"  Can  not  but  prove  welcome  to  fair-minded  men.  .  .  .  To  read  it  is  to  have  an 
object  lesson  in  the  meaning  of  evolution.  .  .  .  There  is  no  better  book  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  general  reader.  .  .  .  No  one  could  go  through  the  book  without  being 
both  refreshed  and  newly  instructed  by  its  masterly  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  most 
powerful  idea  of  modem  times." — The  Scotsman. 

"  An  extremely  convenient  summary  of  the  history  of  ideas  pertaining  to  evolu- 
tion."— Boston  Herald. 

"  This  book  will  be  found  an  interesting,  if  not  an  extremely  valuable,  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject." — Chicago  Times-Herald. 

"  Mr.  Clodd  has  made  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  a  contemporary  un- 
derstanding of  the  development  as  well  as  the  present  status  of  the  evolution  idea. 
He  has  written  earnestly,  entertainingly,  and  lucidly,  and  for  its  accurate  presentation, 
harmonious  treatment,  and  graphic  portrayal  it  leaves  a  very  definite  impress.  .  .  . 
The  book  will  surely  have  a  wide  vc^^ue  among  those  who  are  already  prejudiced  in 
its  favor  because  of  the  attitude  it  maintains,  and,  undoubtedly,  it  will  lead  into  a 
further  understanding  of  some  of  the  complex  problems  of  modem  thought" — Buffalo 
Enquirer. 
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THE  ANTHROPOLCXJY  SERIES- 

Edited  by  PrcL  FREDERICK  STARR* 

Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture. 

By  Otis  Tufton  Mason,  A.  M.,  Curator  of  the  Department 
of  Ethnology  in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

"  A  most  interesting  rdsumd  of  the  revelations  which  idence  has  made  concerning 
the  habits  of  human  beings  in  primitive  times,  and  espedallj  as  to  the  place,  the 
duties,  and  the  customs  of  ^osQitik"—Pkiiad§ipkia  Inquirer, 

The  Beginnings  of  Art. 

By  Ernst  Grosse,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Freiburg.     Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

*'  The  volume  is  dearly  written,  and  should  prove  a  popular  exposition  of  a  deeply 
interesUng  UtAmt^'—PkiladBlphia  Pubiic  Ledger, 

'*  This  \Kxk.  can  not  fail  to  interest  students  of  every  branch  of  ait,  while  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  will  dare  to  take  hoki  of  it  wiU  have  his  mind  broadened  and  enriched 
twjond  what  he  would  conceive  a  work  of  many  times  its  dimensions  might  effect." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle, 

The  Pygmies. 

By  A.  DE  QuATREFAGES,  late  Professor  of  Anthropology  at 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Paris.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

"  Probably  no  one  was  better  equipped  to  illustrate  the  general  subject  than  Quatre- 
fages.  While  constantly  occupied  upon  the  anatomical  and  osseous  phases  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  was  none  the  less  well  ao^uainted  with  what  literature  and  history  had  to  sav 
concerning  the  Pygmies.  .  .  .  This  book  ought  to  be  in  every  divinity  sdiooi  in  which 
man  as  well  as  God  is  studied,  and  from  which  missionaries  go  out  to  convert  the  human 
bdng  of  reality  and  not  the  man  of  rhetoric  and  text-books." — Boston  Literary  World. 

The  Beginnings  of  Writing. 

By  W.  J.  Hoffman,  M.  D.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

"  Beginning  with  a  general  definition  of  pictography,  the  volume  proceeds  to  show 
what  Indian  monuments  remain  of  it  on  stone  and  other  materials,  how  they  are  to  be 
interpreted,  their  interpretation  as  symbols,  as  gesture  signs  and  attributes,  mnemonic 
signs,  and  conventional  signs  and  comparisons.  The  book  is  one  of  great  interest  as  a 
study  in  the  philosophy  of  expression,  vrritten  from  a  full  knowledge  and  on  a  broad 
basis  of  comparative  criticism."— rAtf  Independent, 
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THE  PERENNIAL  CONFLICT* 


The  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology. 

A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Chris- 
tendom. By  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.  D.  (Yale),  L.  H.  D. 
(Col.),  Ph.  D.  (Jena),  late  President  and  Professor  of  History  at 
Cornell  University.     2  vols.     8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

"Able,  scholarly,  critical,  impartial  in  tone  and  exhaustive  in  treat- 
ment."— Boston  Advertiser, 

"  The  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  yet  been  made  to  the  history 
of  the  conflicts  between  the  theologists  and  the  scientists." — Buffalo 
Commercial, 

**  A  conscientious  summary  of  the  body  of  learning  to  which  it  relates, 
accumulated  during  long  years  of  research.  ...  A  monument  of  indus- 
try."— New  York  Evening^  Post. 

**  A  work  which  constitutes  in  many  ways  the  most  instructive  review 
that  has  ever  been  written  of  the  evolution  of  human  knowledge  in  its 
conflict  with  dogmatic  belief." — Boston  Beacon, 

"  The  same  liberal  spirit  that  marked  his  public  life  is  seen  in  the  pages 
of  this  book,  giving  it  a  zest  and  interest  that  can  not  fail  to  secure  for  it 
hearty  commendation  and  honest  praise." — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 

**  Such  an  honest  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings that  it  will  carry  weight  and  be  accepted  as  an  authority  in  tracing 
the  process  by  which  the  scientific  method  has  come  to  be  supreme  in 
modem  thought  and  life." — Boston  Herald, 

"  The  story  of  the  struggle  of  searchers  after  truth  with  the  organized 
forces  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition  is  the  most  inspiring  chapter 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  That  story  has  never  been  better  told 
than  by  the  ex-President  of  Cornell  University  in  these  two  volumes." — 
London  Daily  Chronicle, 

"It  is  graphic,  lucid,  even-tempered — ^never  bitter  nor  vindictive. 
No  student  of  human  progress  should  fail  to  read  these  volumes.  While 
they  have  about  them  the  fascination  of  a  well-told  tale,  they  are  also 
crowded  with  the  facts  of  history  that  have  had  a  tremendous  bearing 
upon  the  development  of  the  race." — Brooklyn  Eagle, 
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DARWIN'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS* 


More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Edited  by  Francis  Darwin.  Two  vols.,  500  pages  each. 
Eight  photogravures  and  eight  half-tones.  Uniform  with  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Huxley."  Cloth,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges, 
boxed,  I5.00  net. 

The  two  volumes  will  in  no  way  disappoint  readers,  for  it  will  soon  be 
discovered  that  Francis  Darwin's  biography  of  his  father,  while  made  up 
largely  of  letters,  left  unprinted  an  extremely  valuable  epistolary  collec- 
tion. The  new  letters  arc  not  alone  scientific  in  the  subjects  they  treat  of ; 
they  arc  often  personal,  and  delightfully  so.  They  reveal  in  Darwin  that 
persuasive  and  irresistible  charm  which  men  of  real  eminence  always 
possess  when  to  grcat  talent  they  join  simplicity  and  unaffected  sincerity. 
One  could  quote  indefinitely  from  this  correspondence  fine  examples  of  a 
rare  spirit  which  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  has  reported  to 
have  been  most  charming.  There  ought  to  be  wide  interest  in  these  new 
letters.  Everything  that  Darwin  wrote  bore  the  impress  of  his  sincere 
and  gende  spirit.  Even  his  learned  treatises  disclosed  the  man  as  very 
charming.  In  his  letters  readers  meet  with  that  attractive  personality 
which  no  one  that  ever  came  under  its  spell  can  forget. 

**  In  these  letters  Darwin  has  given  a  personal  charm  and  biographical  interest, 
which,  although  hitherto  unused  material,  will  serve  as  almost  a  complete  record  of 
Darwin's  work." — Waskiitj^ton  Post 

Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin. 

Including  an  autobiographic  chapter.  Edited  by  his  son, 
FRANas  Darwin.  With  Portraits  and  Views  of  '*  Down  House," 
Darwin's  residence,  etc.  Two  vols.,  12010.  Cloth,  $4.50;  cloth, 
gilt,  ^5.00;  half  calf,  J9.00. . 


*'  Of  such  a  man,  of  so  rare  a  genius  and  so  lofty  a  nature,  the  record  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  deep  and  abiding  interest  for  us  all.  With  a  truly  remarkable  literary  skill 
the  man  and  his  work  are  so  presented  as  never  to  be  dissociated."— Z^r^^^Tn  Spectator, 
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SPENCER^S   MISCELLANEOUS   WORKS. 


Social  Statics. 

New  and  revised  edition,  including  "  The  Man  versus  The  State,"  a  series 
of  essays  on  political  tendencies,  heretofore  published  separately.  i2mo,  420 
pages.    Cloth,  $2.00. 


Contents. — HappiDcss  as  an    Immediate  Aim.      Unguided  Expediency.      The    Moral- 

1  of  Evil.    Greatest 

Secondary  Deriva- 

iple.    The  Right  of 

-.— ly.     Socialism.     The   Right  of  Property  in   Ideas.     The   Rights  of  Women.     The 

Rignts  of  Children.  Political  Ki^ts.  The  Constitution  of  the  State.  The  Duty  of  the 
State.  The  Limit  of  State  Duty.  The  Regulation  of  Commerce.  Religious  Establiuiments. 
Poor-Laws.  National  Education.  Government  Colonization.  Saniurv  Supervision.  Cur- 
rency, Postal  Arrangements,  etc.  General  Considerations.  The  New  Toryism.  The  Com- 
ing Slavery.    The  Sins  of  Legislators.     The  Great  Political  Superstition. 

Facts  and  Comments. 

Uniform  edition.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.20  net ;  postage,  12  cents  additional. 

From  the  analytical  brain  of  a  philosopher  of  the  greatness  of  Herbert  Spencer— a  great- 
ness that  has  extended  over  more  than  two  generations — the  subjects  treated  in  this,  hu  last 
volume,  assume  a  commandine  importance.  Such  topics  as  "Americanisms."  "Presence  of 
Mind,"  "The  Corruption  of  Music,"  "The  Origin  and  Development  of  Music,"  "Estimates 
of  Men,"  "State  Education,"  etc.,  are  invested  with  a  life  and  actuality  only  possible  under 
his  stimulating  treatment. 

Education :  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

CoNTKNTS. — What  Knowledge  is  of  most  Worth  ?  Intellectual  Education.  Moral  Educa- 
tion.   Physical  Education. 

The  Study  of  Sociology. 

The  fifth  volume  in  the  International  Scientific  Series.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Contents, — Our  Need  of  it.  Is  there  a  Social  Science?  Nature  of  the  Social  Science. 
Difficulties  of  the  Social  Science.  Objective  Difficulties.  Subjective  Difficulties,  Intellectual. 
Subjective  Difficulties,  Emotional.  The  Educational  Bias.  The  Bias  of  Patriotism.  The 
Class  Bias.  The  Political  Bias.  The  Theological  Bias.  Discipline.  Preparation  in  Biology. 
Preparation  in  Psychology.     Conclusion. 

The  Inadequacy  of  "  Natural  Selection." 

i2mo.     Paper,  30  cents. 

This  essay,  in  which  Professor  Weismann's  theories  are  criticized,  is  reprinted  from  the 
CoiUemporary  Rtview^  and  comprises  a  forcible  presentation  of  Mr.  Spencer^s  views  upon  the 
general  subject  indicated  in  the  title. 
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HE  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HERBERT 
SPENCER.  In  ten  volumes.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.00  per  vol- 
ume.   The  titles  of  the  several  volumes  are  as  follows : 


1.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  The  Unknowable.  II.  Laws  of  the  Knowable. 

a.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.    Vol.  I. 

I.  The  Data  of  Biology.  II.  The  Inductions  of  Biology. 

III.  The  Evolution  of  Life. 

3.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.     Vol.  II. 

IV.  Morphological  Development.  V.  Physiological  Development. 

VI.  Laws  of  Multiplication. 

4.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     Vol.  I. 

I.  The  DaU  of  Psychology.  III.  General  Sjmthesis. 

II.  The  Inductions  of  Psycholo^.  IV.  Special  Synthesis. 

V.  Physicad  Synthesis. 

5.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.     VoL  II. 

VI.  Special  Analysis.  VIII.  Congruities. 

VII.  (>neral  Analysis.  IX.  Corollaries. 

6.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     Vol.  I. 

I.  The  Data  of  Sodoloer.  II.  The  Inductions  of  Sociology. 

III.  The  Domestic  Relations. 

7.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     Vol.  II. 

IV.  Ceremonial  Institutions.  V.  Political  Institutions. 

8.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     Vol.  III. 

VI.  E^xlesiastical  Institutions.  VII.  Professional  Institutions. 

VIII.  Industrial  Institutions. 

9.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.     Vol.  I. 

I.  The  DaU  of  Ethics.  II.  The  Inductions  of  Ethics. 

III.  The  Ethics  of  Individual  Life. 

id  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ETHICS.     Vol.  II. 
IV.  The  Ethics  of  Sodal  Life  :   Justice. 
V.  The  Ethics  of  Social  Life  :   Negative  Beneficence. 
VI.  The  Ethics  of  Social  Life :   Positive  Beneficence. 

T\ESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.      A    Cyclopadia  of  Social 
■^-^    Facts.     Representing  the  Constitution  of  Every  Type  and  Grade 
of  Human  Society,  Past  and  Present,  Stationary  and  Progressive. 
By  Herbert  Spencer.     In  Eight  Numbers,  royal  folio. 

No.     I.  ENGLISH $4  00 

II.  MEXICANS,  CENTRAL    AMERICANS,  CHIBCHAS,  and  PE- 

RUVIANS 4  00 

III.  LOWEST   RACES,    NEGRITO  RACES,   and  MALAYO-POLY- 

NESIAN  RACES 4  00 

IV.  AFRICAN  RACES 4  00 

V.  ASIATIC  RACES 4  00 

VI.  AMERICAN  RACES 4  00 

VII.  HEBREWS  and  PHCENICIANS 4  00 

VIII.  FRENCH  (Double  Number) 7  00 
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NEW  EDITION   OF  SPENCER'S   ESSAYS. 

SSA  YS :  Scientific^  PoliHccUy  and  Speculative,  By  Her- 
bert Spencer.  A  new  edition,  uniform  with  Mr.  Spencer's 
other  workSy  including  Seven  New  Essays.  3  vols.,  i2mo,  1460 
pages,  with  full  Subject-Index  of  24  pages.     Cloth,  $6.00. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME   I. 


The  Development  Hypothesis. 
Progress  :  Its  Law  and  Cause. 
Transcendental  Physiology. 
The  Nebular  Hypothesis. 
Illogical  Geology. 
Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  the  WilL 


The  Social  Organism. 

The  Origin  of  Animal  Worship. 

Morals  and  Moral  Sentiments. 

The  Comparative  Psychology  of  Man. 

Mr.  Martineau  on  Evolution. 

The  Factors  of  Organic  Evolution.* 


CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME   IL 

The  Genesis  of  Science.  Replies  to  Criticisms. 

The  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  Professor  Green's  Explanations 

Reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Phi-  The  Philosophy  of  Style. f 

losophy  of  M.  Comte.  Use  and  Beauty. 

On  Laws  in  General,  and  the  Order  The  Sources  of  Architectural  Types. 

of  their  Discovery.  Gracefulness. 

The  Valuation  of  Evidence.  Personal  Beauty. 

What  is  Electricity  ?  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music 

Mill  versus  Hamilton — The  Test  of  The  Physiology  of  Laughter. 

Truth. 

CONTENTS  OF  VOLUME   IIL 


Manners  and  Fashion. 
Railway    Morals    and    Railway 

Policy. 
The  Morals  of  Trade. 
Prison  Ethics. 
The  Ethics  of  Kant. 
Absolute  Political  Ethics. 
Over-Legislation. 
Representative  Government — 

What  is  it  good  for  ? 


State-Tampering  with  Money    and 

Banks. 
Parliamentary  Reform  :  The  Dangers 

and  the  Safeguards. 
"  The  Collective  Wisdom." 
Political  Fetichism. 
Specialized  Administration. 
From  Freedom  to  Bondage. 
The  Americans.} 
Index. 


*  Also  published  separately.  i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 
t  Also  published  separately.  i2mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 
X  Also  published  separately,    ismo,  paper,  10  cents. 
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By  ARABELLA  K  BUCKLEY  (Mrs.  Fisher). 


The  Fairy-Land  of  Science. 

With  74  Illustrations.     Revised  edition.     i2mo.     Cloth,  ', 

gilt,  $1.50. 

*'  Desenres  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  youth." — Lamdom  Times, 

"  So  interesting  that,  havinc:  once  opened  the  book,  we  do  not  know  how  to  leave 
off  Tt»d^t^,*^— Saturday  Review. 

Through  Magic  Glasses. 

A  Sequel  to  "  The  Fairy- Land  of  Science."  Illustrated. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Life  and  Her  Children. 

Glimpses  of  Animal  Life  from  the  Amceba  to  the  Insects. 
With  over  100  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

'*  1  he  work  forms  a  charming  introduction  to  the  study  of  soology— the  sdenoe 
of  living  things— which,  we  trust,  will  find  its  way  into  many  hands.** — Nature, 

Winners  in  Life's  Race ;  or,  The  Great  Back- 
boned Family. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

"We  can  conceive  cf  no  better  gift-book  than  this  volume.  Miss  Buckley  has 
ffipared  no  pains  to  incorporate  in  her  book  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 
The  illustrations  in  the  book  deserve  the  highest  praise — ^tney  are  numerous,  accurate, 
and  striking." — Spectator. 

A  Short  History  of  Natural  Science  and  of 
the  Progress  of  Discovery, 

From  the  Time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Present  Time.  New 
edition,  revised  and  rearranged.  With  jy  Illustrations. 
1 2 mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  The  work,  though  mainly  intended  for  chiklren  and  young  persons,  may  be 
most  advantageously  read  by  many  persons  of  riper  age,  and  may  serve  to  implant 
in  their  minds  a  fuller  and  clearer  conception  of  'the  promises,  the  achievements, 
and  the  claims  of  science.'  " — ycumal  of  Science. 

Moral  Teachings  of  Science. 

i2mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

**  A  little  book  that  proves,  with  excellent  clearness  and  force,  how  many  and 
striking  are  the  moral  lessons  suggested  by  the  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  plant 
or  bird,  beast  or  insect."— /^(/^cn  Saturday  Review. 
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APPLETONS'  WORLD  SERIES- 


A  New  Geographical  Library. 

Edited  by  H.  J.  Mackindek,  M.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Reader  in 
Geography  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Principal  of  Reading  College.  Each, 
8vo.    Cloth. 

The  series  will  consist  of  twelve  volumes,  each  being  an  essay  descriptive 
of  a  great  natural  region,  its  marked  physical  features,  and  the  life  of  the  people. 
Together,  the  volumes  will  give  a  complete  account  of  the  world,  more  espe^ 
cially  as  the  field  of  human  activity. 

NO  fV  HEAD  K. 

Britain  and  the  British  Seas.  By  the  Editor.  With  numerous  Maps  and 
Diagrams.     $2.00  net ;  postage,  19  cents  additional. 

The  Nearer  East.  By  D.  G.  Hogarth,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford  ;  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens  ;  Author  of  "  A  Wander- 
ing Scholar  in  the  Levant."    $2.00  net ;  postage,  17  cents  additional. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

CENTRAL  EUROPE.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Partsch,  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

INDIA.  By  Sir  T.  HuNOERFORD  Holdich,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  C.  B.,  R.  E.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Frontier  Surveys ;  Author  of  numerous  papers  on  Military 
Surveying  and  Ge<^apfaical  subjects. 

SCANDINAVIA  AND  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN.  By  Sir  Clements  R.  Mark- 
ham,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE.  By  Prince  Kropotkin,  Author  of  the  articles  "Russia" 
and  '^  Siberia  "  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica. 

AFRICA.  By  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ; 
Editor  of  The  Statesman's  Year-Book ;  Author  of  "The  Partition  of  Africa." 

THE  FARTHER  EAST.    By  Archibald  Little. 

WESTERN  EUROPE  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  By  ELisiE  Reclus, 
Author  of  the  *'  Nouvelle  Gi'^ographie  Universclle." 

AUSTRALASIA  AND  ANTARCTICA.  By  Dr.  H.  O.  Forbes,  Curator  of  the 
Liverpool  Museum ;  late  Curator  of  the  Christ  Church  Museum,  N.  Z. ;  Author 
of  "A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago." 
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